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I  "I  cannot  but  highly  esteem  those  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  who,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tafres  ot  being  exiles  and  strangers,  have  been  able  to  distinguish  themselves,  by  their 
valour  and  conduct,  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe,  I  think,  above  all  other  nations.'" — Swift. 

"  Long  as  valour  shineth. 
Or  mercy's  soul  at  war  repiueth. 
So  long  shall  Erin's  pride 
Tell  how  they  lived  and  died! " — Mooee. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE. 


The  Publishers  consider  it  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  earlier  sheets 
of  this  important  work  are  chiefly  and  necessurihj  occupied  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  Army-List  portion  of  it ;  or  accounts  of  the  several 
Jacobite  regiments,  with  corresponding  notices  of  their  successive 
commanding  officers,  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Ireland, 
engaged  at  first  in  the  AYar  of  the  Revolution  there,  and  subsequently 
in  the  campaigns  on  the  Continent.  Such  preliminary  details,  though 
as  essential  for  an  honest  or  correct  treatment,  as  for  a  proper  compre- 
hension, of  the  subject,  and  very  attractive  for  many  connected  with 
the  families  thus  noticed,  may  not  be  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
general  reader.  But  he  will  be  amply  compensated,  for  the  intervention 
of  such  introductory  pai'ticulars,  by  the  remaining  narrative,  respecting 
hostile  dynasties  and  conflicting  nations  for  a  century,  extending  from 
Book  III.  to  Book  X.     There  he  will  find  the 

"  Battles,  blood,  and  rage, 
YvTiicli  princes  and  tlieir  people  did  engage ; 

♦  *  *  *  *  » 

A  larger  scene  of  action  is  display'd ; 
And,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weigh' d." 

Deyde:«'s  Yiegil,  ^neis,  ^•ii.,  60-67. 

Nor  will  those  sheets,  containing  the  indispensable  regimental  and 
family  preliminaries  referred  to,  be  without  interest,  on  several  points, 
for  the  public  at  large.  The  campaign  of  Newtownbutler,  for  example, 
will  be  read  by  every  one ;  and  the  author's  clear,  broad-minded,  and 
liberal  account  of  the  great  triumph  of  the  men  of  Enuiskillen  will  be 
^uly  appreciated  by  all  parties. 

To  compress  into  ciphers,  rather  than  spread  into  words,  whatever  the 
former  appeared  more  specially  designed  to  express,  has  been  adhered  to 
by  the  author  as  a  general  rule ;  and  so,  it  may  be  thought,  to  an  extreme 
extent,  as  in  preferring,  for  example,  to  write  even  1  or  2,  rather  in  figures, 
than  in  letters.  But  this,  even  if  objected  to,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be 
reckoned  anything  beyond  an  excusable  peculiarity  by  those,  who  judge 
a  book  in  the  fair  or  liberal  spirit  of  the  poet's  remark,  that 

"  He,  who  expects  a  perfect  work  to  see. 
Expects  what  never  was,  and  ne'er  ^-ill  be." 
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Among  the  deficiencies  of  information  connected  with  the  history  of 
Ireland,  none,  perhaps,  has  been  more  regretted,  than  the  absence  of  a 
satisfactory  narrative  of  the  services  of  the  great  numbers  of  Irish,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  a  military  life  abroad ;  at  first,  as  belonging  to 
the  army  of  James  II.,  and,  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  many 
obstacles  to  employment  at  home,  created  by  the  hostile  sectarian  and 
commercial  legislation  that  followed  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  During 
the  century  from  the  fall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  these  islands  to  the 
1st  Revolution  in  France,  the  Irish  exile  was  to  be  found,  in  the 
various  armies  of  the  Continent,  from  Russia  to  Spain.  But,  as  a 
"  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  "  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  only  occurrence 
to  which  the  oppressed  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  could  look  for  a 
deliverance  from  the  penal  regime  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  the  French 
cabinet,  from  the  hostilities  in  which  it  was  so  much  involved  with 
England,  had  a  greater  interest,  than  other  governments,  to  effect  such 
a  "  restoration,"  or  keep  up  an  expectation  of  its  being  effected,  there 
were  far  more  Irish  in  the  service  of  France,  than  of  any  other  Con- 
tinental power.  The  existence,  in  the  French  service,  of  a  force  so 
considerable  in  number,  so  distinguished  in  reputation,  and  so  attached 
to  the  Stuart  family,  as  the  Irish  Brigades,  naturally  gave  an  importance 
to  the  cause  of  that  family,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed, 
either  in  these  islands,  or  upon  the  Continent.  An  account  of  those 
Brigades  consequently  cannot  be  without  nncch  interest  to  a  British 
reader,  as  associated  with  the  claims  of  opposite  dynasties  to  the 
government  of  his  country.  Indeed,  without  a  due  comprehension  of 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  element  in  the  affairs  of  the  ejected  Royal 
Family,  the  history  of  Jacobitism,  and,  so  far,  that  of  Great  Britain 
itself,  must  remain  imperfect.  To  the  feelings  of  an  Irishman,  (in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,)  an  account  of  those  gallant  exiles  in  the 
service  of  France  is  a  subject  of  higher  and  more  peculiar  interest,  as 
constituting,  for  a  century,  (and  too  sad  a  century!)  the  bright,  as 
contrasted  with  the  dark  side  of  the  national  story ;  Ormuzd  abroad,  to 
compensate  for  Ahriman  at  home.  A  general  reader,  too,  cannot  but 
be  attracted  by  a  series  of  military  achievements  from  France,  through 
Flanders,    Italy,    Germany,    the    Peninsula,    besides    Great   Britain    ia 
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1745-6,  to  Sweden,  Poland,  the  Crimea,  and  the  East  Indies  in  the  Old 
World,  and  thence  to  the  West  India  Islands  and  North  America  in  the 
New.  "  If  you  would  read  truly  great  things,"  said  a  Spartan  to 
Augustus  Cffisar,  "  read  the  7th  book  of  Thucydides."  And  the  spirit 
of  the  Spartan's  observation  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  with  reference  to 
the  acts  related  by  Thucydides,  will  be  found  fully  applicable  to  others 
recorded  in  this  work,  with  no  inferiority  to  the  Athenian  in  one  re- 
spect, or  a  love  of  truth  equal  to  his. 

The  history  here  submitted  to  the  public  consists  of  10  books.*  The 
1st  book,  after  such  a  view  of  the  Revolution  and  War  from  1688  to 
1691,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  Brigades  in  France,  is  devoted  to  regimental  accounts  of  the  3 
earliest  established  Irish  corps  there,  or  those  of  Mountcashel,  O'Brien, 
and  Dillon,  under  their  original  and  subsequent  Colonels;  and  to  the 
Continental  campaigns  of  those  corps  till  the  arrival  in  France  of  the 
remains  of  King  James's  army  from  Ireland,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  The  2ud  book  proceeds  -with  similar  details  respecting  the 
regiments  then  organized  from  that  army,  as  well  as  other  subsequently- 
formed  national  regiments;  such  details,  like  those  respecting  Mount- 
cashel's  Brigade,  comprising  biographies  of  the  Colonels  of  each 
regiment,  from  its  commencement  to  its  extinction.  The  3rd  book, 
having  accounted  for  the  long-continued  emigration  of  so  manv  Irish,  as 
soldiers,  to  France,  by  legislative  as  well  as  dynastic  causes,  describes 
the  military  services  of  the  Brigades  from  1692  to  1697,  or  the  Peace 
of  Byswick;  continuing  its  narrative  to  the  decease  of  King  James  11. 
in  1701,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  son  as  James  III.  by  those 
Irish  corps,  as  his  most  zealous  and  valuable  subjects  abroad.  The  4th 
book,  ojiening  with  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  contains  the 
interesting  campaigns  in  Italy,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  the  Peninsula, 
from  1701  to  1707.  The  5th  book  commences  in  1708  with  James 
III.'s  expedition  from  France  for  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  Union; 
gives  an  account  of  that  measure,  as  productive  of  subsequent  struggles 
having  relation  to  the  Irish  Brigade  ;  in  mentioning  the  capture  of  some 
officers  of  that  corps  attached  to  the  expedition,  alludes  to  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  it  in  Ireland  ;  and,  having  brought  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  and  prolonged  hostilities  in  Germany  and  Catalonia 
to  a  close,  relates  the  Tory  ministerial  plans,  with  corresponding  appre- 
hensions among  the  Whigs,  that  James  III.,  instead  of  George  I.,  might 
be  Queen  Anne's  successor.  The  6th  book,  having  contrasted  George 
and  James,  in  1714,  as  rivals  for  royalty,  notices  the  general  aversion  to, 
and   the   insurrections  against,  the    former  in   Scotland   and  England, 

•  "  All  classical  histories  are  in  books.  Gibbon  says,  that,  if  he  came  to  giVo 
a  complete  revision  and  new  edition  of  hia  work,  he  would  call  hi^  chapters 
books." —  Walpoliauaa. 
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joined  in  Scotland  by  James  and  some  Irish  officers  from  France ;  shows 
the    consequent    alarm    of    the    Whig- Hanoverian    "  ascendancy "     in 
Ireland,  and  hostility  towards  the  Catholics  there;  narrates  the  chival- 
rous adventures  of  the  gallant  Irish  Jacobite,  Charles  Wogan,  especially 
in  delivering,  along  with  some  of  his  countrymen  of  the  Brigade,  the 
Princess  Sobieski,  subseqv»ent  Queen  of  James  III.,  from  her  Austro- 
Hanoverian  captivity;  gives  an  outline  of  the  war  against  France  and 
England  by  Spain,  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  and  of 
the  very  strong  Jacobite  feeling  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  favoui-ed 
by  the  Cardinal,  through  invasions  and  risings  planned  against  George  I., 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  the  last  Sarsfield,  Lord  Lucan;  then, 
having  described  the  precautionary  government  measures,  and  opposite 
public  feeling  in  Ireland  favourable  to  Spain,  presents  a  general  review 
of  the  remarkable  military  career  and  obnoxious  Jacobitism  of  the  Irish 
Brigades,  from  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1728,  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
British  Government's  demanding  an  abolition  of  those  coi'ps  in  France 
and  Spain;  and,  after  a  sketch  of  the  war  from  1733  to  1735  between 
France  and   Germany,  and  notices  of  eminent  deceased  officers  of  the 
Brigade,  proceeds  to  the  "War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  consequent 
engagement  at  Dettingeu,   in  1743,   between  the  English  and  French, 
before   any  declaration   of  hostilities  by   either ;    and   concludes  with 
preparations,  as  regards  the  Brigade,  for  tliat  declaration,  in  1744.     The 
7th  book,   beginning  with  the  French  expedition   designed  in  1744  to 
land  Prince   Charles  Stuart  in  England,  glances  at  the  state  of  Ireland 
with  respect  to  that  undertaking,  refers  to  the  baffling  of  England  and 
her  Allies  in  Flanders  that  year  by  the  ilarshal  de   Saxe,  and  gives,  in. 
connexion  with   the  addition  of   a  regiment   to    the   Irish  Brigade,  a 
memoir  of   the   Colonel,   Count   Thomas    Arthur  Lally.      In    1745,  it 
describes  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  with  the  important  part  taken  there  by 
the  Irish  Brigade,  the  fortunate  results  for  France  during  thj  rest  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  consequent  hostile  legislation  to  the  Brigade  in 
Ireland  by  the  colonial  and  sectarian  "  ascendancy  "  there.     The  enter- 
prise of  Prince  Charles  Stuart  to  Scotland,  Avith  which  so  many  Irish  of 
the  Brigade,  or  others,  were  associated,   follows,  from  his  landing  till 
his  return  from  England  at  the  close  of  1745;  when,  after  a  notice  of 
the  death,  &c.,  at  Avignon,  that  year,  of  the  old  Duke  of  Ormonde,  as 
head  of  the  Jacobite  party,  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  effects  of  the  Prince's 
enterprise  in  Britain  upon  political  feeling  in  Ireland.     The  8th  book 
contains  the  sequel  of  the  Prince's  career  in  Scotland  in  174G,  till  his 
escape,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  to  the  Continent ;  and  resumes  the 
narrative  of  the  successful  contest  of  France  against  England  and  her 
Allies  in  Flanders,  from  1746  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748, 
and  conclusion  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Brigade.     The   9th  book,   referring  to  the  decline,   from   1748,  of  the 
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Brigade  as  a  national  force,  and  after  several  memoirs  of  distinguished 
Irish  officers  deceased,  more  especially  Field  Marshal  Count  Peter  Lacy, 
shows  the  hostility,  as  war  with  France  approached,  of  the  local 
"  ascendancy "  in  Ireland  to  the  Catholics,  and  to  recmiiting  for  the 
Brigade  ;  and  from  the  appointment,  after  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England  in  1756,  of  Lieutenant-General  Count  Lally  to  com- 
mand for  France  in  the  East  Indies,  continues  his  history  till  his  most 
Tinjust  execution  at  Paris  in  1766,  (fee;  next,  inclusive  of  the  extensive 
naval  and  military  plans  by  France  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  in  1759, 
details  the  services  of  the  Brigade  on  the  Continent  till  the  Peace  of 
1763;  and  terminates  with  an  instance  of  the  liberal  feeling  arising 
about  that  period  in  England  as  to  a  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code  in 
Ireland,  and  the  consequent  attempts  made  by  Geoi-ge  III.  and  the 
English  cabinet  for  that  purpose,  though  frustrated  by  the  unrelenting 
"ascendancy"  of  sectarian  and  agi-arian  oppressors  there.  The  10th 
book,  having  shown  the  generally  high  opinion  of  the  Irish  as  soldiers 
on  the  Continent,  with  a  con-esponding  regret  in  England  at  their  legal 
exclusion  from  her  service,  notices  the  death,  in  1765,  of  James  III.,  at 
Rome,  and  the  long-enduring  loyalty  towards  the  Stuarts  in  England, 
as  well  as  among  the  Irish ;  after  a  reference  to  the  Brigade  in  Corsica 
in  1768-9,  and  elsewhere,  adverts  to  the  growing  quarrel  between 
England  and  her  North  American  colonies  since  1763,  and  to  partial 
experiments  she  had  made  since  1757,  and  with  satisfactory  results,  to 
recruit  from  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  growing  indispensability  of 
such  recruits,  for  the  approaching  contest  in  America,  occasioning  those 
of  their  faith  to  be  officially  acknowledged  as  subjects  through  an  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  that  effect;  next  mentions  the  birth  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in 
1775,  from  its  occurrence  amidst  various  family  and  local  circumstances 
relating  to  the  Brigade;  then  refers  to  the  avowed  necessity  in  Parlia- 
ment for  recruiting  against  America  in  Ireland,  with  the  parliamentary 
admission  of  Irish  Catholics  to  hold  landed  property  subsequent  to  the 
surrender  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  of 
France  at  this  legislation,  as  calculated  to  undermine  her  military 
interest  in  Ireland ;  and,  after  an  account  of  the  services  of  "Walsh's, 
Berwick's,  and  Dillon's  corps  with  the  French  in  Africa,  the  "West 
Indies,  and  North  America,  during  the  war  asrainst  England  from  1778 
to  1783,  and  a  survey  of  the  several  events  tending  to  the  dissolution  of 
Irish  corps  in  France,  or  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  after  1782,  the 
virtual  extinction  of  the  Stuarts  by  the  death  of  Prince  Charles,  in 
1788,  the  ensuing  Eevoiution  of  1789  in  France  and  its  effects  upon  the 
Brigade  in  1791,  ends  the  work,  with  notices  of  the  2  last  eminent 
officers  of  that  force  deceased  on  the  Continent,  or  General  O'Connell  in 
1833,  and  the  Count  de  Nugent  in  1859. 

Such,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  military  events  to  be  found  under  the 
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years  in  whicli  they  occurred,  is  a  general  synopsis  of  the  subject  here 
treated  of,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  25  years'  research  and  labour; 
often,  from  the  diiSculties  of  obtaining  information,  and  other  causes, 
attended  by  a  painful  despair  of  the  task  undertaken  being  ever  com- 
pleted, in  a  manner  at  all  worthy  of  a  portion  of  history,  so  "  blending 
the  rays  of  modern  days  with  glories  of  the  past,"  or  honourable  in  itself, 
and  interesting  in  its  antecedents. 

In  anticipation  of  any  superficial  criticism  of  this  work  as  too  Jacobite, 
it  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  work  is  so  Jacobite,  as  a  history  of 
Jacobites.     The  Irish  CathoKcs  were  Jacobites,  or  haters  of  the  William- 
ite  Revolution ;  and  could  not  feel  otherwise  towards  it,  as  the  repre- 
sentative   to    tJiem   of    foreign   military  invasion,   landed    confiscation, 
and  breach  of  treaty  by  Penal  Laws,  to  degrade  them  religiously,  and 
pauperize  them  collectively;  to  which  were  added  festivals  and  monu- 
ments to  gall  the  feelings  of  the  fallen,  contrary  to  even  the  old  maxim 
of  Pagan  moi'ality,   that,  though  it  was  lawful  to  raise  a  trophy  for 
success,  it  should  be  of  perishable  materials,  and  be  unlawful  to  repair 
it,  as  tending  to  keep  alive  bitter  recollections,  or  a  desire  of  revenge. 
In  noticing  the  sad  condition  of  the  older  Irish,  or  "  children  of  the  soil," 
as  Catholics,  or  Jacobites,  after  the  success  of  the  Revolution,   Lord 
Macaulay  observes — "  To  them  every  festival,  instituted  by  the  state,  was 
a  day  of  mourning,  and  eveiy  public  trophy,  set  up  by  the  state,  was  a 
memorial  of  shame.     We "   in  England  "  have  never  known,  and  can 
but  faintly  conceive,  the  feelings  of  a  nation,  doomed  to  see  constantly,  in 
all  public  places,  the  monuments  of  its  subjugation.     Such  monviments 
everywhere  met  the  eye  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.     In  front  of  the 
Senate  House  of  their  country,  they  saw  the  statue  of  their  conqueroi-. 
If  they  entered,  they  saw  the  walls  tapestried  with  the  defeats  of  their 
fathers."     Elsewhere,  moreover,   they  were  insulted  yearly  by  several 
armed  public  processions,  to  commemorate  the  same  events,  with  Orange 
colours,  tunes,  (fee,  too  frequently  attended  with  insolence  and  outrage 
involving  a  destruction  of  property  and  life,  yet  perpetrated  with  perfect 
imjuniity  !     Even  in  England,  which  was  the  gainer,  by  the  way,  at  the 
expense  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  both  revolutions  in  opposition 
to  the  Crown,  or  that  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  well  as  that  under 
William  of  Orange,  the  latter  revolution  and  its  results,  however  "  glori- 
ous," were  long  the  sources  of  very  extensive  dissatisfaction.     The  great 
leading  journal  of  England,  the  Tivies,  alluding,  July  12th,  18G2,  to  the 
Revolution  of  1G8S,  and  its  consequences  for  half  a  century,  remarks — 
*'  As  for  the  earlier  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  nation  never 
could  be  induced  to  entertain  any  cordial  feeling  towards  them,  and, 
indeed,  we  do  not  know  why  it  should.     Faction,  instead  of  being  extin- 
guished by  our  glorious  Revolution,  became  more  rife,  and  more  rampant, 
than  ever.     A  system  of  Parliamentary  corruption  Avas  organized,  whicli 
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miglit  lead  a  political  ptirist  to  regret  the  days  of  naked  and  unblushing 
tyranny.  We  had  our  panics,  our  assassination-plots,  our  rebellions,  our 
vast  military  expenditure,  our  bitter  feuds  between  High  and  Low- 
Church.  "Whoever  looks  back  upon  that  period  might  form  very 
plausible  reasons  for  believing,  that  England  was  ruined  by  her  glorious 
Revolution."  If  this  view  could  be  taken  of  the  "glorious  Revolution" 
in  Eno'land,  -which  profited  so  much  by  it,  how  could  that  revolution  be 
anvthing  but  detested  in  Ireland  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  -who,  in 
addition  to  the  oppressive  laws  directed,  through  the  Revolution,  against 
them,  as  regards  religion  and  property,  were  pronounced,  from  the 
judicial  bench,  to  exist,  as  Papists,  merely  by  a  connivance  of  the  ruling 
powers;  and  -were  even  not  admitted,  until  considerably  within  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  or  1774,  to  the  privilege  of  taking  an  Oath  of  Allegiance 
as  subjects!  It  was  consequently  not  till  then  that  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver could  claim  allegiance  from  a  people,  legally  incapacitated  or 
excluded  from  making  any  pledge  of  the  kind.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Irish  Brigades  were  necessarily  Jacobites,  and  have  accord- 
ingly been  -written  of  by  their  historian  only  as  Jacobites.*  Happily,  the 
Irishman  can  now  serve,  and  has  long  been  entitled  to  serve,  as  well  as 
the  Englishman,  and  the  Scotchman,  beneath  the  standard  of  their 
common  Sovereign;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
satisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things,  as  for  regret  at  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  the  author,  for  favours  connected  with  the  execution  of 
his  task,  has  to  express  his  specially  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
kindness  of  several  friends,  now  all,  alas,  no  more  ! 

"  Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold,  ear  of  death?  "—Gray. 

To  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell,  he  is  indebted  forgetting  him  an  admission 
to  the  State  Paper  Office,  London,  in  1841,  when  such  a  privilege  was 
rare,  compared  with  what  it  has  since  become;  to  his  son,  the  late  John 

•  Lord  Macaulay,  -writing  October  24th,  1850,  to  the  author,  expresses  himself 
more  favourably  of  the  Irish,  than  of  the  English,  Jacobites.  "  To  a  considerable 
extent,"  he  saj'S,  "our  views  coincide.  I  admit  that  the  Irish  Jacobites  were 
not,  hke  the  English  Jacobites,  the  defenders  of  arbitrary  power.  The  cause  of 
James  presented  itself,  no  doubt,  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Munster,  as  the 
cause  of  civil  and  spiritual  liberty.  Nevertheless,  I  think,  that  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  human  race  were  staked  on  tl\e  success  of  the  Enghsh  in  that 
struggle;  and  that,  though  the  victory  of  "WUliam  produced  much  evil,  far 
greater  evil  would  have  been  produced  by  the  victory  of  James."  This  work, 
however,  is  merely  connected  -wi  A  the  ' '  much  evil "  admitted  to  have  been 
"produced"  by  that  "victory;"  of  which  "evil,"  so  great  a  portion  was  the 
existence,  for  so  long  a  period,  of  Irish  Brigades  in  the  service  of  France,  &c. 
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O'Connell,  who  had  contemplated  writing  a  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades 
in  France,  he  is  also  obliged  for  some  useful  French  MSS.  on  that  sub- 
ject, procured  at  Paris ,  to  the  late  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King  at 
Arms,  for  an  introduction  to  M.  de  la  Ponce,  and  consequently  obtaining 
from  that  gentleman  the  use  of  his  extensive  collections  on  Irish  families 
and  officers  in  France;  to  the  late  eminent  Irish  scholars,  Dr.  Joun 
O'Donovan  and  Professor  Eugene  O' Curry,  for  such  particulars  as  wei-c 
needed  on  the  Celtic  portion  of  his  work;  and,  "  though  last,  not  least," 
to  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  of  Trinity  College,  (the  great  promoter  and 
cultivator  of  his  country's  literature,)  for  access  to  various  sources  of 
information,  in  manuscript  and  print,  indispensable  for  the  biographical 
notices  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigades.  The  authoi-,  too,  is 
thankful  for  the  facilities  at  all  times  affi)rded  to  his  researches,  in  the 
valuable ,  libraries  of  Trinity  College,  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  Boyai  ' 
Dublin  Society  -  He  now  has  only  to  hope,  that  the  result  of  his  long 
labour  and  anxiety,  abroad  and  at  home,  or  at  London  and  Paris,  as  well 
as  in  his  native  city,  may  prove  to  be  something,  that  posterity  will 

"  not  willingly  let  die." 

J.  C.  O'C. 

1,  Upper  Rutland  Street,  Dctblik, 
January  \5th,  1869. 
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BOOK  I. 


The  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  Service  op  France  dates 
its  origin  from  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  occasioned 
by  the  change  of  dynasty  in  those  islands,  which  Commenced  with  the 
British  Revolution  of  1688,  and  was  not  accomplished  till  the  acquiescence 
of  Ireland  in  the  results  of  that  Revolution,  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
in  1691.  In  Great  Britain,  it  was  but  natural  that  such  a  change  of 
dynasty  should  have  occurred.  At  a  period  when  theological  differences 
of  opinion  had  such  a  considerable  influence  on  the  politics  of  Europe  in 
general,  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  particulai-,  the  reigning 
Sovereign  of  the  2  Protestant  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  James 
II.,  had  deserted  the  Protestant  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  through  the 
birth  of  a  male  heir,  was  likely  to  establish  a  Catholic  dynasty  over 
those  2  Protestant  nations ;  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  acknow- 
ledge a  Catholic  Monarch,  but  for  the  expectation,  existing  previous  to 
that  birth,  of  his  being  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  a 
race  of  Protestant  Princes.  In  an  age  when  the  boundaries  between 
the  monarchical  and  the  other  branches  of  the  constitution  had  not  been 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  Monarch  had  also  considered 
hims'elf  justified  in  exercising  powers,  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  defensibility  on  the  score  of  precedent,  were  felt  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  state  of  intellectual  and  political  advancement  at  which  Great 
Britain  had  then  arrived.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  applications 
of  the  disaffected  English  and  Scotch  for  assistance  against  King  James 
were  addressed  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Stadtholder  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  who,  besides  being  the  nephew  of  James,  was  married 
to  that  Monarch's  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  was  thus  the 
next  Protestant  Pi-ince  interested  in  the  succession  to  the  sceptre  of 
these  islands.  William,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to 
James  in  June,  1688,  would,  if  a  revolution  did  not  occur,  be  debarred 
of  that  share  in  the  royal  succession  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward, 
and  who,  as  a  Dutch  patriot,  wished  to  add  the  resources  of  James's 
dominions  to  the  great  League  of  Augsburg,  privately  entered  into, 
some  time  before,  by  the  principal  states  of  the  Continent  against  the 
overgi-own  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  necessarily  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  the  invitations  he  received  to  invade  England.  He  accordingly 
equipped  such  a  fleet  and  army  in  Holland  as  he  judged  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  when  supported  by  such  a  state  of 
religious  and  political  feeling  in  his  favour  as  he  knew  to  exist  in  Great 
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Britain,  and  landed  without  opposition,  ZSTovember  15tli,  1688,*  at 
Torbay,  in  Devonsliire.  James,  though  too  long  deceived  respecting 
the  real  destination  of  the  Dutch  armament,  by  the  treachery  of  his 
minister,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had,  nevertheless,  assembled 
a  force,  that,  if  well  affected  towards  him,  would  have  been  much, 
more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  the  invaders.  But,  incapacitated  from 
defending  his  crown  by  a  defection  so  general  as  even  to  include  his 
own  daugliter  Anne,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  and  not  altogether 
without  reasons  to  be  mindful  of  the  fate  of  his  father,  King  Charles  I., 
it  was  soon  judged  requisite  for  him  to  send  off  his  Queen  and  infant 
son  privately  to  France.  After  having  been  turned  out  of  his  own 
palace  at  Whitehall,  and  for  some  time  a  prisoner  under  a  Dutch  guard, 
the  King  likewise  considered  it  necessary  for  him  to  escape  from  England, 
and  seek  in  France  the  protection  of  his  cousin-german,  Louis  XIV. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  1689,  the  flight  of  James,  notwithstanding 
his  proposal,  in  writing,  from  France,  to  return,  summon  a  Parliament, 
and  endeavour,  in  a  regular  way,  to  adjust  matters  between  himself  and 
his  subjects,  was  voted  in  England  by  a  Convention,  assembled  under 
William's  auspices,  to  have  been  an  "abdication"  of  the  Crown.  The 
royal  dignity,  thus  pronounced  to  have  been  abdicated  by  James,  against 
his  public  protest  to  the  contrary,  was  conferred  upon  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  with  the  executive  power  to  be  vested  in  the  Prince. 
The  Crown  of  Scotland,  still  a  separate  one  from  the  Crown  of  England, 
was,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  also  transferred  from  James  (as 
James  VII.)  to  his  son-in-law  and  daughter;  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  brave,  though  comparatively  unimportant,  opposition  in  favour  of 
the  deposed  Monarch,  maintained  in  a  corner  of  Scotland  amongst  the 
Highlanders,  the  Dutch  Prince  became  the  de  facto  Sovereign  of  the  2 
Protestant  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain. 

But,  while  England  and  Scotland  considered  themselves  justified  in 
prefeiTing  William  as  their  Sovereign  to  James,  in  Ireland,  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  or  those  of  Milesian,  and  Anglo-Norman,  or 
Old  English  descent,  thought  that  they  Avere  at  least  as  well  entitled  to 
retain  James  for  their  Sovereign,  as  the  English  and  Scotch  had  been  to 
reject  him.  On  strictly  constitutional  grounds,  or,  viewing  the  Monarchy, 
in  the  3  kingdoms,  not  as  elective,  but  hereditary,  the  Irish,  in  adhering 
to  James,  regarded  themselves  as  loyalists,  and  looked  upon  the  English 
and  Scotch,  for  deposing  him,  as  rebels.  If,  by  a  recognized  axiom  of 
British  law,  "  the  King  can  do  no  wi'ong" — anything  deemed  so  being 
chargeable  upon  his  Ministers,  as  evil  counsellors,  and  to  be  visited  with 
punishment,  not  of  him,  but  of  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  acting 
similarly — ought  not  such  a  course  of  ministerial  impeachment  and 
chastisement  have  been  adopted,  with  respect  to  whatever  had  been 
objectionable  in  the  government  of  James,  instead  of  expelling  him  from 
the  throne  If  to  say  nothing  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, J  who,  as  an 

"  The  days  of  the  month  in  this  work  are  generally  given  accordiDg  to  the 
present  or  new  style,  in  opposition  to  the  old  styte,  used  by  British  writers  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  long  after,  or  till  1752. 

t  "Whereas,"  observes  Higgons,  "the  laws  of  England  assert,  that  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  make  his  Ministers  only  accountable,  in  this  case  the  Eaug 
alone  was  punished,  and  the  evil  Counsellors  rewarded." 

4:  The  unscrupulous  and  indecent  sectarian  fiction,  as  to  James's  alleged  son  not 
having  been  his  actual  son,  was  despised  and  discredited,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  by 
the  Irish.     See  its  confutatioJL  at  the  end  of  Book  III. 
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infant,  had   unquestionably   done   "no  wrong!"      If  popular  election, 
instead  of  hereditary  right,  were  to  decide  the  possession  of  the  royal 
dio^nity,  on  wJiat  principle  were  the  Irish,  as  a  distinct  nation,  or  with  a 
distinct  Parliament  as  well  as  the  English  and  Scotch,  to  be  precluded 
from  electing  James,  when  the  English  and  Scotch  claimed  a  right  to 
elect  William  1     If  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  as  Protestants,  objected 
to  James  for  their  King,  as  a  Catholic,  and  adopted  William,  as  a  Pro- 
testant, the  Irish,  as  Catholics,  did  not  see  w%  they  should  not  prefer 
James  for  their  King,  as  a  Catholic,  and  reject  William,  as  a  Protestant. 
Finally,  if,  on  account  of  the  general  faults  of  James's  administration  in 
Great  Britain,  the  English  and  Scotch  conferred  the  Sovereignty  of  their 
respective  countries  on  William,  as  expecting  to  be  better  governed  by 
him  than  they  were,  or  could  be,  by  his  predecessor,  the    Irish,  from 
a  contrast  of  their  improved  political  condition,  under  James's  adminis- 
tration,  with   the   previous   o])pression   they   had   endured,    under   the 
"ascendancy"  of  the  Cromwellian,  Whig,  or  Ptevolutiou  party  of  which 
William  was  the  head,  had  every  reason  to  anticipate,  that  his  Sove- 
reignty in  Ireland  would  lead  to  a  renewal,  if  not  an  increase,  of  the 
grievances  they  had  so  long  and  so  recently  felt ;  and  were  consequently 
so  far  justified  in  believing,  that  both  the  present  and  future  hope  of  good 
government,  for  the  Irish  nation  at  large,  would  depend  upon  its  support 
of  James,  and  its  rejection  of  William.     James,  during  his  short  reign 
over  the  3  kingdoms,  or  from  February,  1G85,  to  December,  1688,  had 
laid  the  foundations  for  ruling  Ireland  in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  gain 
the  affections,  and  improve  the  condition,  of  the  nation  at  large,  than  any 
other  British  Sovereign  had  ever  done.     Indeed,  a  comparison  of  what 
James  was  able  to  do,  with  what  his  writings  attest  his  intention  of 
doing,  for  Ireland,  shov/s  his  plans  for  its  government  to  have  been  so 
much  more  suitable  to  the  comprehensive  views  acted  on  in  the  19th 
century,  than  the  exclusive  theories  of  his  English  and  Anglo-Irish  con- 
temporaries, and  the  subsequent  representatives  of  such  exclusiveuess, 
that  the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation,  in  his  time,  could  have  adopted  no 
other  course,  consistent  either  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  or  self-interest, 
but  that  of  espousing  his  cause,  in  opposition  to  the  Revolution.     The 
Catholic  religion,  previous  to  his  reign,  so  persecuted  or  discountenanced 
in   Ireland,   met  Avith    that    official    protection    and   respect  under  his 
government,  which  the  followers  of  eveiy  system  of  belief,  forming  the 
creed  of  a  nation,  consider  it  entitled  to  receive  from  the  civil  power. 
The  Prelacy  had  access  personally,  or  by  lettei',  to  the  King,  and  had 
liberal  pensions  assigned  them,  from  the  Treasury  of  Ireland.     Members 
of  the  Bar,  of  tliat  religion,  were  placed  in  the  highest  judicial  and  other 
appointments,  connected  with  their  profession.     Catholics  were  likewise 
elevated  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland.     The  Corporations,  of  which 
the  recently-planted   Cromwellian  oligarchy,   and    its  partizans,   would 
have  made  a  mere  sectarian  monopoly,  were  so  remodelled  by  the  royal 
orders,   that   no    member   of  the    community,    for  whose    benefit    such 
institutions   were    originally    intended,    could    be    excluded   from    their 
privileges,   by  any  mere  theological  test.     The  re-organization   of  the 
Army  of  Ireland,  in  which,  under  the  same  Cromwellian  "ascendancy," 
during    the    preceding   reign,  there    had  been  considerable  jobbing   or 
corruption,  was  committed  to  the  political  head,  for  many  years,  of  tlie 
national    religion,    the    celebrated    Colonel    Richard   Talbot,    who    was 
elevated  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  and  likewise 
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created  a  Lieiitenant-General.  Under  his  inspection,  all  Cromwellians, 
or  the  sons  of  Cromwellians,  were  dismissed,  as  persons,  whose  principles 
having  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy,  and  brought  King 
Charles  I.  to  the  block,  were  not  to  be  trusted  by  his  son,  King  James; 
and  besides,  as  a  class  whom  the  King  considered  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect, of  being  tainted  with  the  disaffection  of  Monmouth's  and  Argyle's 
late  insurrections  against  himself,  in  England  and  Scotland.  Such 
abuses,  as  those  of  men,  physically  inadequate  to  the  service  for  which 
they  were  designed,  having  been  enrolled  among  the  privates,  and  even 
of  certain  Protestant  Lords'  servants  having  been  provided  for  as  officers, 
were  exposed.  Instead  of  the  former,  a  superior  or  native  Irish  soldiery, 
remarkable  for  their  stature,  were  introduced;  instead  of  the  latter,  a 
more  trustworthy  and  respectable  class  of  officers,  mostly  drawn  from 
the  best  old  families  in  the  country,  that  had  suffered  so  much  by  the 
success  of  the  Puritans  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  against  tlie  Crown. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  be  expected  in  England,  from  the 
general  hatred  there  of  the  Irish,*  it  was  also  the  King's  intention,  from 
the  year  1687,  to  at  least  considerably  modify  the  injustice  of  the  Acts 
of  Settlement  and  Explanation;  through  which,  after  the  restoration  of 
Monarchy,  in  the  person  of  his  brothei*.  King  Charles  II.,  several  thou- 
sands of  the  Irish  Catholic  proprietary,  of  Milesian,  Anglo-Xorman,  or 
Old  English  descent,  who  had  fought  for  royalty,  at  home  and  abroad, 
against  the  Parliamentarian  or  Cromwellian  rebels,  were  nevertheless 
ruined,  by  the  transfer  of  their  lands  to  those  rebels.  Previous,  there- 
fore, to  the  Revolution,  these  unjust  Acts  in  Ireland  were  already,  to 
use  the  woi'ds  of  a  Williamite  writer,  "doomed  in  every  coffee-house;"  a 
sentence  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  by  their  total  repeal  in  1689.  In 
short,  from  the  post  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  conferred  on  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell,  down  to  the  lowest  situation  in  the  power  of  James  to 
bestow,  never  were  the  Irish  so  favoured  and  promoted,  in  every  capacity, 
by  a  British  Sovereign,  as  tliey  were  by  that  Monarch.  While,  from  the 
success  of  James's  cause,  they  consequently  had  everything  to  hope,  they 
were  not  less  convinced,  by  their  experience  of  the  same  spirit  of  national 
and  religious  hostility  to  them  which  afterwards  violated  the  Treaty  of 
Limei'ick,  and  enacted  the  Penal  Code,  that,  from  James's  fall,  they 
would  also  have  everything  to  fear.  These  cii'cumstances  naturally 
rendered  the  Irish  so  unanimous  in  the  King's  favour,  that  he  had  more 
i-eason  to  rely  for  his  "restoration"  on  them,  than  on  all  the  rest  of  his 
subjects.  Between  the  period  of  his  escaping  from  England  to  France, 
in  January,  1689,  and  that  of  his  disembarking  from  Brest,  at  Kinsale, 
in  March,  the  issuing  of  commissions  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  island,  for  raising  troops  in  the  royal  cause, 
was  responded  to,  by  no  less  than  100,000  men  coming  forward,  to  take 
arms  in  the  King's  defence.  But  this  abundance  of  men,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  army  in  Ireland,  was  accompanied  with  a  want  of  almost  all 
the  other  means  for  equipping  and  maintaining  a  regidar  force.  By  the 
results  of  the  long  Parliamentarian  or  Cromwellian  war  from  1641  to 
1653,  Ireland,  only  about  35  years  before  the  Pi-ince  of  Orange's  invasion 
of  England,  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  frightful  state  of  misery  and 
dc]K)pulation.  By  tlie  transfer,  after  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  of  so 
m;:eh  of  the  landed  property  of  the  older  Irish  or  royalists  to  the  Crom- 

^'  The  Irish,  as  Loi'd  Macaiilay  coiTectly  observes,  were  considered  "foreigners" 
in  England ;  "  and  of  all  foreigners,"  he  adds,  ' '  they  were  the  most  Imied." 
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•wellians,  and  by  other  circumstaaces  connected  with  that  transfer,  the 
Anglo-Protestant  "ascendancy,"  thus  established  in  Ireland,  were  ren- 
dered so  superior  in  wealth — as  well  from  the  rent  of  land,  and  the 
emoluments  of  office,  as  from  the  profits  of  business — that  when,  on  the 
prospect  of  a  war  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution  in  Great 
Britain,  as  many  of  the  members  of  that  "ascendancy"  as  could  get 
away  to  England  and  Scotland  removed  there  with  their  money  and 
plate,  Ireland  was  left  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  circulating  medium 
requisite  for  the  payment  of  an  army.  Nor  were  the  Irish  loyalists  less 
deficient  in  such  other  military  necessaries  as  muskets,  cannon,  &c.; 
partly  through  the  policy  of  the  English  government,  that  as  few  arms 
and  as  little  ammunition  as  possible  should  be  kept  in  Ii-eland;  and 
partly  owing  to  the  unlucky  circumstance,  of  some  thousands  of  the  best 
equipped  portion  of  the  Irish  army,  who  were  sent  over  to  James  in 
England  previous  to  William's  invasion,  having  been  detained  there  by 
the  latter,  on  the  success  of  his  enterprise;  and  tlius  lost  to  their  country, 
when  it  stood  in  the  gi'eatest  need  of  their  assistance. 

For  the  supply  of  so  many  discoui'agiug  wants,  the  Irish  were  therefore 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  Sovereign's  ally,  Louis  XIV.  But,  on 
account  of  the  political  and  military  situation  of  France  with  reference  to 
its  neighbours,  the  Irish  were  disappointed  of  anything  like  the  assis- 
tance that  was  necessary  to  support  the  contest  in  which  they  engaged. 
From  the  commencement  of  Louis's  reign,  but  particularly  from  his 
attack  on  the  Dutch  Republic,  in  1672,  that  Monai-ch's  general  policy 
had  been  such,  as  to  make  the  principal  powers  of  the  Continent  finally 
consider  him  a  common  enemy ;  against  whom  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
bine, either  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  past  injuries,  or  of  averting 
future  insults,  and  encroachments.  With  this  view,  under  the  pretext 
of  making  arrangements  for  a  war  upon  the  Turks,  a  great  confederacy 
against  France,  called  the  League  of  Augsburg,  was  secretly  entered  upon 
there,  by  the  representatives  of  several  of  those  states,  in  1 686 ;  and  such 
was  the  general  animosity  of  the  Continental  powers,  of  all  religions,  to. 
Louis,  that,  from  1686  to  1688,  the  adhesions  to  this  alliance  continued 
to  increase,  till  it  embraced  the  Emperor  of  Gei-mauy,  the  Electors  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Circles  of 
Suabia  and  Franconia,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Pope  Innocent  XL  The  political  and 
military  soul  of  this  secret  confederacy  against  tb.e  French  Monarch  was 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  As  Stadth older,  or  first  magistrate  of  his  native 
countiy,  William  was  interested  in  the  formation  of  such  a  League,  on 
account  of  the  injuries  which  Holland  had  suffered,  and  the  dangers  she 
had  to  apprehend,  from  the  unscrupulous  ambition  and  formidable  power 
of  France.  On  personal  grounds,  he  could  not  forgive  the  sequesti-ation 
of  his  Principality  of  Orange,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  insulting 
refusal  of  redress  for  that  injury,  by  the  French  government.  As  a 
Protestant,  he  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  and  the  violent  persecution  directed  against  tlie  Protes- 
tants of  France  (including  the  inhabitants  of  his  owii  Principality  of 
Orange),  f^r  the  extinction  of  Protestantism,  in  that  kingdom.*     Nor 

"  "The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,"  saj^s  ;Mr.  O'Conor,  "was  a  pro- 
ceeding even  more  oppressive  than  the  Penal  Code  in  Ireland.  It  suppressed  all 
the  privileges  granted  by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII ;  inhibited  the  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion;  enjoined  the  hanishment  of  all  its  Ministers  within  15  days; 
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had  the  Prince  and  his  countrymen,  the  Dutch,  as  members  of  a  Pro- 
testant state,  less  cause  to  be  alarmed,  on  the  score  of  their  religion; 
from  the  fact  of  those  sweeping  measures,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
reformed  faith  in  Prance,  being  accompanied,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  by  the  administrative  changes  of  Louis's  relative,  friend,  and 
brother-religionist,  Kiug  James,  to  the  weakening  of  the  Protestant  Es- 
tablished Church  in  England  and  Ireland ;  while  James  likev.dse  deprived 
the  League  of  Augsburg  of  its  best  expectation  of  success,  the  alliance  of 
England,  by  signifying  his  determination  to  remain  neuter,  between  the 
parties  to  that  coalition,  and  the  French  Monarch.  These  circumstances, 
with  the  invitations  William  received  from  England  to  invade  that 
country,  and  the  necessity  he  himself  was  under,  of  effecting  a  revolution 
there  to  the  prejudice  of  James  and  his  son,  or  of  resigning  any  hope  of 
a  share  in  the  succession,  at  once  suggested,  and  facilitated,  the  uuder- 
takiug  of  such  an  enterprise ;  through  the  final  triumph  of  which,  the 
important  object  of  adding  England  to  the  League  of  Augsburg  being 
attained,  France  was  exposed,  everywhere  but  on  the  side  of  Switzerland, 
to  hostilities  by  land  or  sea.  While  such  an  immense  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  France  was  thus  required  for  lier  defence  against  so  many 
enemies,  the  Irish  Jacobites  could  not  be  aided  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  been,  and  they  consequently  found  themselves  abandoned,  with 
comparatively  little  more  than  their  own  very  inadequate  means  of 
defence,  against  the  enormous  superiority  of  e\evj  description  of  foi'ce 
directed  against  them  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  Kiug  of  England  and 
Scotland,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  and  Head  of  the  League  of  Augsburg. 
The  following  particulars  respecting  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in 
Ireland  during  the  years  1689,  1690,  and  1691,  will  give  a  sufficient 
idea  here  of  the  courage  and  perseverance,  with  which,  under  so  many 
disadvantages,  the  Irish  loyalists  sustained  the  cause  of  James,  for  3 
campaigns,  against  the  power  of  William.  Consisting,  at  the  most,  of 
not  above  1,200,000  men,  M'omen,  and  children — having  to  guard  against 
another  population  in  the  country,  able  to  furnish  25,000  hostile  Militia 
or  Yeomanry — with  a  national  revenue,  in  its  comparatively  flourishing 
state,  or  from  1682  to  1685,  amounting  to  only  £266,209  a  year,  and. 
which,  after  soon  dwindling  into  a  mere  copper  currency,  finally  left  na 
resource  for  defence,  in  addition  to  the  tardy  and  insufficient  supplies 
from  France,  taut  that  of  bartering  the  butter,  wool,  tallow,  and  hides  of 
the  island,  with  the  French  mei'chants,  for  powder,  ball,  and,  arms — the 
Irish  Jacobites  had,  in  1689,  opposed  to  them,  imder  the  vetei-an 
Marshal  Duke  of  Schonbei'g,  a  regular  force  of  30  regiments  and  1  com- 
pany of  foot,  9  regiments  and  3  troops  of  horse,  and  4  regiments  of 
dragoons,  or  43  regiments,  1  company,  and  8  troops  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  that  would  make  above  34,900  men  and  officers — in  1690, 
between  what  William  himself  and  Marlborough  brought  over,  50  regi- 

held  out  rewards  for  converts  ;  and  prohibited  keeping  schools,  or  bringing  up 
children  in  any  but  the  Cathohc  religion.  Dragoons  were  sent  into  Languedoc, 
Dauphine,  and  Provence,  to  enforce  this  decree,"  and  "100,000  Protestants,  the  most 
industrious  and  peaceable  subjects  of  the  French  Monarchj'-,  fled  from  the  sword 
of  persecution,  and  brought  A\-ith  them  to  Germanj',  Holland,  and  England,  their 
arts,  manufactures,  and  resentments.  In  every  field  of  battle  in  Europe,  thej"- 
displayed  the  same  invincible  valour  against  France,  that  was  evinced  by  the  Irish 
against  England."  But,  in  as  much  as  the  Huguenots  were  such  a  small  minority 
of  the  nation  in  France,  while  the  Catholics  were  the  great  majoritj'  of  the  nation 
ia  Ireland,  was  not  the  persecution  of  the  latter  the  less  defensible  of  the  2 1 
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ments  and  9  companies  of  foot,  21  regiments  and  5  troops  of  horse,  and 
5  regiments  of  dragoons,  or  76  regiments,  9  companies,  and  5  troops  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  that  would  make  above  59,200  men  and  officers — 
and,  in  1691,  under  Lieutenant-General,  Baron  de  Ginkell,  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  Majors- General  Euvigny,  Mac  Kay,  and  Tahiiach,  &c.,  42 
regiments  and  1  company  of  foot,  20  regiments  of  horse,  and  5  regiments 
of  dragoons,  or  67  regiments  and  1  company  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  that 
would  make  above  48,800  men  and  officers.*     At  length,  amidst  a  deso- 
lated territory — blocked  up  by  land  and  water  in  their  last  fortress  of 
any  consequence,  Limerick — with  a  great  portion  of  the  town  reduced 
to   ruins,  and   a   large  breach  made  in  the  walls  by  nearly  90   pieces 
of  artillery — and  without  any  appeai'ance  of  the  relief  expected  from 
France — the  Irish  army  found  themselves  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation, for  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.     In  this  situation,  they,  by  the 
Ti'eaty  of  Limerick,  obtained  such  terms  for  their  countrymen  who  chose 
to  remain  at  home,  as,  if  not  subsequently  violated  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Penal  Code,  would  have  saved  Ireland  fi-om  the  innumerable  evils 
produced  by  that  Code  for  so  long  a  period,  and  have  rendered  unnecessary 
the  various  effi3rts  made  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  other  measures 
connected  with  it,  down  to  the  19th  century.     Though  offered  by  Baron 
de  Ginkell,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  remain  quietly  at 
home,  to  have  their  properties  restored,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
guaranteed  them  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  army,  rather  than 
acknowledge  William,  whom  they  considered  a  "usurper,"  decided  on 
following  their  exiled   Sovereign  abroad ;    and,  in  addition  to  the  fidl 
military  honours  with  which  they  were  to  be  received  on  giving  up  Lim- 
erick, and  the  other  places  held  by  them  in  the  Counties  of  Clare,  Cork, 
and  Kerry,  they  even  stipulated,  that  not  only  they,  but  all  of  their 
countrymen,  who  might  wish  to  follow  their  example,  should  have  ship- 
ping, and  every  thing  requisite  for  a  free  passage  to  France,  for  them- 
selves, their   horses,  money,  plate,  equipages,  moveables,  or   household 
goods,  supplied  at  William's  cost.     Thus  terminated  this  long-protracted, 
tliough,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  very  unequal,  contest ;  in  which,  for 
their  principles,  they  are  stated  to  have  forfeited  1,060,792  acres,  and, 
by  their  resistance,  to  have  occasioned  an  expense  of  above  £18,000,000 
sterling  to  their  enemies. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1690,  the  2nd  year  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Ireland,  that  the  formation  of  the  force,  styled  '•  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  the  Service  of  France,"  was  commenced,  by  the  arrival  there, 
of  the  first  Ii-ish  regiments  belonging  to  that  corps.  King  James,  who 
was  then  in  Ireland,  having  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  French 
government,  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  that  country  for  making 
a  due  resistance   to  the  powei-ful  resources  of  every  description  from 

•  In  the  statements  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  Williamite  regular  forces  in 
Ireland  in  16S9,  1690,  and  1691,  derived  from  regimental  data  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  British  Museum,  London,  as  well  as 
printed  Williamite  works,  the  complements  of  men  and  officers  attached  to  the 
Williamite  trains  of  artillery  are  not  included,  as  I  did  not  meet  with  due  accounts 
on  that  point.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  the  narratives  on  both  sides  in  this 
war,  that  the  Williamite  superiority  in  artillery  was  very  gi'eat.  It  is  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  WiUiamite  regulars  were  powerfully  aided  by  the  colonial 
Militia  or  Yeomanry,  referred  to.  On  the  diversity  of  nations  in  William's  army, 
see,  in  Book  III.,  the  note  under  the  petition  of  the  Irish  disbanded  officers  to  Louia 
XIV.,  in  1698. 
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England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Denmark,  <kc.,  with  which  he  was  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  requested  that  a  French  force,  and  a 
supply  of  military  necessaries,  should  be  sent  to  Ireland.     A  body  of 
Louis's   troops,  of  the   Regiments   of  Zurlauben,   j\Ierode,   Famechon, 
Forest,  La  Marche,  Toumaisis,  and   Courvassiez,  consisting,  according 
to  the  Marquis  de  Quincy,  of  above   6,000  effective  men,  were  conse- 
quently ordered  to  sail  for  Ii-eland,  with  some  of  those  supplies,  which 
had  been  requested  for  the  Irish.     The  passage  of  this  land-force,  under 
the  Count  de  Lauzun,  was  to  be  secured  by  a  squadi-on  of  36   sail  of 
the  line,  4  fire-ships,   and  other  vessels,   commanded  by  the  Marquis 
d'Amfre\"ille,  assisted  by  the  Marquis  de  Xesmond,  and  the   Chevalier 
de  Flacour.      The   French   fleet   sailed   from   Brest,   March   17th   (St. 
Patrick's  day)  1690;  reached  Cork  aud  Kinsale  by  the  22nd  and  23i-d; 
against  the  27th,  landed  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  and  his  men ;  and,  early 
in  April,   had   disembarked   the   military  stores.      From   the    difficult 
circumstances  under  which  James  and  Louis  were  then  placed,  and  the 
consequent  arrangements  between  them, — James  requii-ing  the  prestige 
and  example  of  a  corps  of  Fi-ench  soldiers  in  Ireland  as  some  set-off 
against  the  numbers  of  Continental  veterans  in  William's  army,  and 
Louis  being  so  pressed  near  home  by  the  League  of  Augsburg,  that  he 
required  as  many  men  from  James,  as  might  compensate,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  force  forwarded  to  Ireland — the  Irish  had  to  send  to 
France,  on  board  the  same  fleet  which   had   brought   over   Lauzun' s 
contingent,  the  body  of  troops  before  refei-red  to,  as  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  Brigades  in  the  French  service.     After  a  delay  of  above  12  days 
on  board  by  unfavourable  weather,  which  prevented  the  French  fleet 
setting  sail  for  France  till  the  18th  of  April,  and  a  similar  interruption 
to  their  voyage  between  Ireland  aud  France,  the  Irish  reached  Brest, 
and  were  landed  there,  early  in  May.     Those  troops,  according  to  their 
1st  formation,  or  on  their  embarkation  in  Ireland  and  landing  in  France, 
consisted  of  5  infantry  regiments,   whose    Colonels   were   Lieutenant- 
General  Justin  Mac  Carthy,  Lord  Viscount  Mountcashel,  the  Honour- 
able Colonel  Daniel  O'Brien,  the  Honourable   Colonel  Arthur  Dillon, 
Colonel  Pichard  Butler,  and  Colonel  Robert  Fielding.     This  organiza- 
tion was  changed  in  France ;    the  5   regiments  being  formed  into    3, 
under  Lord  Mountcashel,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Daniel  O'Brien,  and 
the  Honourable  Colonel  Arthur  Dillon.      Each  of  the  regiments  con- 
tained 15  companies  of  100  men,  and  its  Colonel's  company.     Into  the 
3  Colonels'  companies,  besides  Cadets,  (of  whom,  in  Mountcashel's,  for 
instance,  there  were  20,  at  10  pence  each,  a  day,  till  1714,  and  16  Cadets, 
at  the  same  pay,  and  till  the  same  year,  in  Dillon's,)  as  many  men  as 
could  be  found  were  admitted;    the  Irish  soldiers,  on  their  landing  in 
France,  having  been  remarked,  as  "  tons  gens  bien  faits,"  or  "  all  well- 
made  men."     According  to  the  arrangement  made  for  those  regiments 
with  the  French  government,  by  Lord  Mountcashel,  the  officers  and 
soldiers  were  to  have  strangei^'  or  higher  pay  than  that  of  France;  the 
privates,  by  this  agi-eement,  getting  a  sol  a  day  more  than  the  French 
soldiery.     The  Colonels,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  were  to  have  a  sol  in 
the  Hvre,  as  well  from  the  appointments  of  all  officers,  as  from  the  funds 
for  the  general  maintenance  of  their  respective   regiments;    and  Lord 
Mountcashel,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege  in  his  o^vn  regiment, 
had  a  sol  in  the  livre,  from  the  pay  of  the  2  other  regiments;  thereby 
securing  a  very  beneficial  establishment  in  France.     These  3  Regiments 
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of  Mountcashel,  O'Brien,  and  Dillon,  named  from  his  Lordship,  "the 
Brigade  of  Mountcashel,"  each  consisted  of  2  battalions,  and,  according 
to  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  amounted  altogether  to  5371  officers  and 
soldiers. 

The  Colonels  of  the  3  regiments  of  this  Brigade  were  of  some  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Ireland.  "With  respect  to  Jtistin  Mac  Carthy  and 
Daniel  O'Brien,  this  was  more  particularly  the  case.  They  I'epresented 
in  their  persons  the  blood  of  the  2  old  royal  races  of  Desmond,  or  South 
Munster,  and  Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  descended  from  Heber, 
eldest  son  of  MUidh,  or  Milesius;  by  which  races,  for  900  yeai-s  previous 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Erin  in  the  12th  century,  Mumha,  or 
Munster,  is  related  to  have  been  ruled ;  each  race  supreme  in  its  own 
peculiar  territory;  and  both,  in  turn,  entitled  to  give  an  Arch-King,  or 
Sovereign,  to  the  entire  jDrovince.  From  the  will  of  their  common 
ancestor,  Olil-Olum,  King  of  Munster,  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
century,*  this  pi*ivilege  was  derived;  that  Prince  partitioning  his  king- 
dom between  his  2  sons,  Eogan  or  Eugene  More,  and  Cormac  Cas;  the 
former,  the  progenitor  of  the  Mac  Cai*thys,  or  the  Eugenian  Princes 
of  Desmond,  or  South  Munster;  the  latter  the  progenitor  of  the 
O'Briens,  the  Dalcassian  Princes  of  Thomond,  or  North  Munster;  and 
the  Sovereign,  or  King  of  all  Munster,  to  be  of  the  Eugenian  and 
Dalcassian  line,  in  alternate  succession.  If  viewed  with  reference  to 
primogeniture  and  the  rights  of  seniority,  the  house  of  Mac  Carthy 
should  be  accounted  the  1st,  according  to  a  native  authority,  as  being 
the  leading  branch  of  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  Hebei',  whose 
posterity,  from  the  Milesian  conquest  of  the  island  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  are  recorded  to  have  given  Kings  to  Munster,  and  several 
Monarchs  to  Ireland,  until  the  supreme  sceptre  was  fixed  in  the  line  of 
the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  Heremon,  as  represented  by  the 
descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  ancestor  of  the  O'Neills,  in 
the  5th  century.  Through  the  Anglo-Norman  intrusion  of  the  12th 
century,  the  Mac  Carthys,  indeed,  suffered  much  diminution  of  their 
territory  by  the  "stranger,"  but  especially  by  the  ambition  of  the  great 
feudal  house  of  Desmond.  Yet,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  heads  of 
the  old  native  regal  tribe  were  Princes  or  Chiefs,  who,  though  so  much 
less  powerful  than  their  forefathers,  could,  when  too  far  provoked,  inflict 
severe  blows  in  battle  on  the  unscrupulous  Geraldine;  could  hold  the 
Sassenagh  "settler"  in  various  parts  of  the  south  under  "black  rent," 
or  tribute ;+  and  whose  descendants  finally  survived,  in  the  Peerage,  the 
downfall,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  that  proud  Geraldine  Earldom,  the 
historian  of  which,  regarding  its  ruin,  in  the  light  of  a  moral  retribution 
for  long  injustice,  bids  his  readers  "ponder  on  all  the  cruel  acts  of 
rapacity  and  blood,  committed  against  the  Mac  Carthys !  "  Of  such 
ancestry,  from  royalty,  chiefdom,  or  nobility,  for  so  many  centuries,  was 
Justin  Mac  Carthy.  He  was  the  son  of  Donough  Mac  Carthy,  Viscount 
Muskerry,  and  Earl  of  Clancarty,  General  of  the  Irish  forces  of  Munster 
for  Chai'les  I.  and   Charles  II.  against  the  Parliamentarian  or  Crom- 

•"He,"  as  is  observed,  "  must  have  been  both  a  great  aud  an  able  Prince,  to 
have  estabUshed  the  supremacy  of  his  race  upon  such  solid  foundations,  in  times 
of  such  extreme  convulsion."  He  was  interred  at  the  hill  of  Claire,  near  Duntry- 
league,  County  Limerick;  where,  adds  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "a  remarkable  crouuech 
was  raised  over  him,  which  still  remains  in  good  preservation." 

+  See  the  Enghsh  admissions  of  the  payments  of  such  tributes  during  the  15th, 
and  far  into  the  16th,  century,  in  my  ilacaricC  Excidium,  Note  71. 
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"wellian  revolutionists.  Tiiis  nobleman,  when  resistance  was  no  longer 
available  at  home,  followed,  with  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen,  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Continent;  and,  surviving  the  Restoration, 
died  in  August,  1665,  at  London.  He  had,  by  the  Lady  Ellen  Butler, 
eldest  sister  of  James  Butler,  1st  Duke  of  Ormonde,  3  sons,  Covmac  or 
Charles,  Callaghan,  and  Justin  Mac  Carthy.  The  eldest,  Cormac,  or 
Charles,  Lord  Muskerry,  about  2  months  previous  to  his  father  Donough's 
decease,  or  in  June,  1665,  fell  in  battle.  He  was  slain  on  board  the 
Royal  Charles,  by  the  same  cannon-shot  that  killed  the  Honourable 
Kichard  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Burlington,  and  Charles 
Berkely,  Earl  of  Falmouth,  next  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  (afterwards 
James  II.)  in  the  memorable  sea-fight,  where  James,  at  the  head  of  98 
ships  of  the  line,  and.  4  fii'e-ships,  against  the  Dutch  Admiral,  Opdam, 
and  113  ships  of  war,  gained  the  most  glorious  victory  that  had  ever  been 
obtained  by  the  English  mai-ine  over  the  naval  power  of  Holland.  This 
Cormac,  or  Charles,  Lord  Muskerry,  a  particular  favourite  of  James,  and 
spoken  of  in  his  Memou's  as  a  bi'ave  and  good  officer  of  infantry,  was 
only  31  at  his  death,  universally  regi^etted;  and  received  a  most  honour- 
able public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  attended  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  numbers  of  the  nobility  of 
the  3  kingdoms,  &c.  His  Lordship  having  been  married  to  Lady 
Margaret  de  Burgo,  only  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Ulick  de  Burgo,  5th 
Earl  of  Cianricarde,  left  1  son,  Charles-James,  who  died  a  minor.  The 
titles  and  estates  of  Muskerry  and  Clancarty  couseqiTently  devolving  to 
the  Honourable  Callaghan  Mac  Carthy,  he,  who  had  betaken  himself  in 
France  to  an  ecclesiastical  life,  quitted  his  monastery,  became  a  Pro- 
testant, married  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitz-Gerald,  6th  daughter  of  George 
Fitz-Gerald,  16th  Earl  of  Kildare,  (ancestor  of  the  ducal  family  of 
Leinster,)  and  by  her,  besides  4  daughters,  left,  on  his  decease  in  1676, 
1  son,  Donough.  Of  the  extensive  landed  possessions  of  his  ancestors  for 
so  many  centuries,  this  Donough  was  the  last  noble  head  of  the  Mac 
Cai'thys,  who  retained  a  remnant;  then  producing  a  rent  of  .£9,000  per 
annum,  and  in  our  time  estimated  as  yielding  one  of  not  less  than 
^200,000  a  year.  He  was  educated  a  Protestant  by  the  Ai'chbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  bred  up  at  Oxford.  Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle, 
Justin,  (afterwards  Lord  Mountcashel)  he  was  privately  married,  before 
he  was  16,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer,  2nd  daughter  of  Kobert 
Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  (the  same  who  was  Prime  Minister  to 
James  II.)  and  sent  over  to  Ireland.  "When  James  ascended  the 
throne,  Donough  became  a  Catholic,  and,  with  his  uncle,  who  was  of  the 
same  religion,  warmly  espoused  that  Monarch's  cause,  in  opposition 
to  the  disturbances  attempted  against  his  government  in  Ireland  by  the 
Williamites  of  Munster,  after  the  defection  of  England  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  escape  of  the  King  to  France.  Justin,  the  Earl's  uncle, 
had,  as  a  younger  son,  entered  the  army,  and  was  well  connected  in 
England ;  being  man-ied  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Wentworth,  2nd  daughter 
of  the  famous  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford.  In  his  pi'ofession, 
Justin  had  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  was  possessed 
of  such  courage  and  talent,  that,  but  for  his  being  somewhat  near-sighted, 
he  was  considered  to  have  had  every  qualification  for  a  complete  officer. 
His  moral  character  is  described,  in  politically-hostile  soui'ces  of  intelli- 
gence, as  that  of  a  man  of  honour  and  liberality. 

Early  in  March,  1689,  the  inhabitants  of  Bandon,  an  Anglo- Protestant 
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town  in  the  County  Cork,  (erected  from  Englisli  confiscations  made  in 
Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  that,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  ])revious 
century,)  being  from  race,  from  creed,  and  from  the  success  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  England,  equally  favourable  to  the  Eevolution,  disaffected 
to  King  James,  and  hostile  to  the  nation  arming  in  his  favour,  fell  by 
surprise  upon  their  small  Jacobite  or  Irish  garrison  of  only  2  companies 
of  foot,  and   1   troop  of  horse,  under  Captain  Daniel  0'iSi"eill,  killed  a 
Serjeant  and  2  soldiers,  seized  all  their  arms,  clothes,  and  horses,  and 
shut  the  gates,  before  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  -who  was  advancing  with  a 
reinforcement  of  6  companies  to  that  detachment  of  his  men  which  was 
thus  overpowered,  could  reach  the  place.     About  the  same  time,  Captain 
Henry  Boyle,  father  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  original  English  "  settler  "  who  founded  Bandon,  also  attempted  an 
insurrection,  by  standing  on  his  defence  at  his  residence  of  Castle- Martyr, 
in  the  same  County,  with  140  follovv^ers;  while  William  O'Brien,  2nd 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  reared  a  Protestant  in  London,  and  who  was  an 
experienced  officer,  having  fought  in  the  war  of  Catalonia,  lost  an  eye  in 
a  sea-fight  against  the  Algerines,   and  been  for  several  years   Bi-itish 
Governor  and  Vice- Admiral  of  Tangier  in  Morocco,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Tangier  Regiment  of  Foot,  headed,  v^^ith  similar  intentions  to  those  of 
Captain  Boyle,  a  considerable  number  of  Williamite  insurgents.     But 
Lieutenant-General  Justin  Mac  Carthy  prevented  any  effective  co-opera- 
tion with  those  movements  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  the  adjacent  villages, 
by  taking  up  the  arms  and  horses  of  the  Anglo-Protestant  inhabitants, 
or  Revolution  party  there ;  and  collected  such  a  body  of  mounted  men 
and  2  or  3  field-pieces,  that  the  Williamites  of  Bandon  found  themselves 
compelled  to  seek  pardon,  by  opening  their  gates,  agreeing  to  pay  £1000, 
and  to  level  their  walls,  which  have  never  since  been  re-built ;  Captain 
Boyle  was  likewise  obliged  to  surrender;  and  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  and 
his^  followers  had  to  give  up  their  arms.     By  these  successes,  and  the 
consequent  capitulation,  to  Captain  Phelim  Mac  Carthy  and  a  superior 
Irish  force,  of  a  party  of  English  colonists,  who,  with  their  adherents,  had 
fortified  themselves  at  Kilo  wen  house,  in  Kerry,  under  the  expectation 
of  assistance  from  England,  every  attempt  at  "Williamite  insurrection  in 
Munster  was  put  down,  previous  to  King  James's  arrival  fi'om  France,  on 
the  22nd  of  March,  1689,  at  Kinsale.     That  Monarch,  upon  his  landing, 
was  received  by  the  Lieutenant-General  and  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty.      By   the   Lieutenant-General,   the   King   was   informed   in 
council  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  was  entertained  by  the  Earl; 
whom  he  rewarded,  for  his  loyalty,  by  making  him  a  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, appointing  him  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  the  Province 
by  letters  patent,  and  creating  his  infantry  regiment  a  Royal  Regiment 
of  Guards.     To  the  Lieutenant-General,  James,  in  order  to  establish  a 
regular  force  as  soon  as  possible,  gave  directions,  before  leaving  Kinsale, 
to  regiment  and  weapon   the  levies  designed  there   for   infantry   and 
dragoons ;  and  then  to  despatch  quickly  for  Dublin  the  remainder  of  the 
arms,  landed  from  the  French  fleet.     Previous,  also,  to  his  setting  out 
for  Cork,  the  King,  inspecting  Kinsale,  left  due  orders  for  securing  the 
place  from  any  sudden  attempt  of  the  enemy;  committed  the  execution 
of  those  orders  to  Lieutenant-General  Mac  Carthy;  and  appointed,  to 
command  under  him,   the  gallant  INI.   de   Boisselot,   Captain  of  Louis 
XIV. 's  Guards,  who  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  Marechal  de  Camp,  or 
Major-General,  to  Ireland;  and  who  subsequently  gained  such  celebrity 
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for  the  successful  defence  of  Limerick  against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  On 
James's  return  to  Dublin  from  Deiry  early  in  May,  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament  then  at  hand,  and 
to  forward  to  his  small  and  very  badly-supplied  force  before  the  latter 
place,  such  means  as  could  be  collected  for  attacking  it,  Lieu  tenant- 
General  Mac  Carthy,  as  the  best  qualified  officer  for  inspecting  the 
}n-eparation  of  arms,  ordnance,  and  engineering  tools,  was  made  Master- 
General  of  Artillery  in  Ireland.  In  the  Parliament,  opened  by  the 
King  in  person  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  the  Lieutenant- General, 
•who  -was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Cork,  likewise  sat  as  its 
representative  along  with  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Sir  Eichard 
Nagle  of  Aghnakishy  and  Carrignaconnj'-  Castle,  in  that  County,  who 
framed  the  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion :  or  the  restoring  to  the  Irish  royalists  the  properties  lost  by  them 
in  fighting  against  the  Parliamentarian  or  Cromwellian  revolutionists; 
and  yet  confirmed  to  these  revolutionists,  after  the  Restoration,  by  those 
Acts.  The  Bill  for  their  Repeal,  thus  drawn  by  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  that  County,  was  brought  up  by  the  Lieutenant-General  as  the 
other,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  .to  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  next  day,  the  Lieutenant-General  was 
created  by  King  James,  Lord  Viscount  Mountcashel,  and  Baron  of 
Castle- Inchy,  in  the  County  of  Coi'k,  and,  on  the  4th,  was  introduced, 
and  took  his  seat,  by  these  titles,  amongst  the  Peers  of  Ireland,  The 
attention  of  the  King,  in  military  matters,  being,  next  to  the  blockade 
of  Derry,  directed  towards  the  equipment  of  such  a  force  as  might,  with 
what  were  already  in  the  North,  be  sufficient  to  reduce  Enniskillen, 
Lord  Mountcashel  was  appointed  to  command  the  additional  body  of 
troops  designed  for  that  undertaking. 

The  Enniskilleners,  a  hardy  and  stubborn  race,  mostly  Scotch  by 
origin,  and  Presbyterians  by  creed,  had  commenced  their  insurrection 
against  King  James's  government  in  December,  168S,  by  refusing  to 
admit  into  Enniskillen  2  companies  of  Sir  Thomas  Newcomen's  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  sent  to  quarter  there.  Between  the  time  of  this  outbreak 
and  the  end  of  January,  1689,  they  continued  to  arm,  and  sent  2  envoys 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  assistance  from  England;  in  March,  pro- 
claimed the  Prince  and  Princess  as  Sovereigns  of  these  islands;  and, 
early  in  April,  rejected  the  terms  oflfered  to  them,  from  King  James,  by 
Brigadier  Pierce  Butler,  3rd  Lord  Galmoy.  That  officer,  after  trying 
what  co\dd  be  accomplished,  rather  by  intimidation  than  by  other  means, 
against  the  castle  of  Crom,  a  frontier  post  of  the  enemy,  about  16  miles 
from  Enniskillen,  found  himself  obliged  by  the  determination  of  his 
opponents,  the  insufficiency  of  his  force,  and  his  want  of  artillery,  to 
retire  without  effecting  any  thing.  The  Enniskilleners,  being  strength- 
ened by  numbers  of  the  bravest  of  the  Protestants  of  Sligo,  Donegal, 
Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Monaghan,  whom  tlie  defeats  of  their  forces  else- 
where by  the  Irish  army  could  not  frighten  into  submission,  occasioned 
such  a  diversion  to  the  Irish  blockade  of  Derry,  and  extended  their 
predatory  excui'sions  so  widely,  that,  besides  a  force  stationed  under 
Brigadier  Patrick  Sarsfield  on  the  Connaught  side  of  Lough  Erne  to 
guard  the  country  in  that  direction,  and  the  detachment  of  another  force, 
under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  from  the  Irish  army  before  Derry  towards 
Eimiskillen,  that  3rd  body  of  troops,  previously  mentioned  as  more 
especially  designed  for  reducing  those  insurgents,  was  to  proceed  against 
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them,  under  Lord  Mountcashel.  From  the  scarcity  and  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  military  necessaries  in  Ireland,  and  the  insufficiency  with 
which  such  supplies  had  been  furnished  by  France,  Lord  Mountcashel' s 
troojjs  could  not  be  assembled  for  action  at  Belturbet,  before  the  6th  of 
August.  They  consisted  of  3  complete  regiments  of  infantry,  2  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  and  some  horse;  the  infantry  2418,  the  dragoons 
1086',  the  horse  96;  the  total  3600  men;  and  they  had  7  brass  field- 
guns,  with  1  heavy  iron  piece,  for  battery.  These  levies  were  the  best- 
equipped  portion  of  the  King's  army,  and,  with  the  aid  that  might  be 
expected  from  Brigadier  Patrick  Sarsfield,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
were  judged  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  the  Enniskilleners ;  whose 
force  then  under  command,  besides  ii'regulars,  amounted  to  30  companies 
of  foot,  17  troops  of  horse,  and  3  trooj)s  of  dragoons;  the  foot  2216,  the 
horse  950,  the  dragoons  180;  the  total  3346  men;  and  their  artillery  6 
field-pieces.  But,  as  belonging  to  a  class,  who,  having  constituted  both 
a  political  and  religious  "  ascendancy  "  in  Ireland,  were  before,  as  well 
as  since,  the  Revolution,  familiar  with  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  whose 
independent  sort  of  creed,  and  compai-atively  easy  circumstances,  served 
to  form  an  equally  spirited  and  comfortable  yeomanry,  the  Enniskillen 
soldiery  were  composed  of  an  order  of  men  much  superior  to  the  mass 
of  Lord  Mountcashel's  troops;  who,  besides  the  moral,  political,  and 
military  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  from  the  general 
inferiority  of  their  condition  previous  to  their  entering  the  army,  had 
not  subsequently  seen  any  service  to  raise  them  above  raw  levies.* 

Lord  Mountcashel,  having  collected  his  forces  at  Belturbet  on  the  6th 
of  August,  came  on  the  7th  before  Crom  castle,  and  commenced  raising 
a  battery  against  it;  of  which  an  account  was  forwarded  by  the  Governor, 
Creighton,  to  Enniskillen,  and  received  there  that  night.  By  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  this  battery  began  to  play  upon  the  castle,  while  the  Irish 
made  their  approaches  very  near  it ;  and,  though  they  suffered  by  the 
small  shot  of  the  garrison,  and  the  fire  of  long  fowling-pieces  in  the  place, 
on  rests,  for  killing  game  about  the  Lough,  which  served  as  a  lighc 
artillery,  yet  the  Governor  was  so  alarmed  at  the  effects  of  the  besiegers' 
cannon,  that  he  wrote  pressingly  to  Enniskillen  for  relief  To  this  2nd 
letter,  which  reached  Enniskillen  early  the  same  day,  or  the  8th,  Colonel 
William  Wolseley,  an  able  English  officer  who  had  arrived,  by  the  way 
of  Ballyshannon  from  England,  at  Enniskillen,  only  the  night  before, 
and  upon  whom,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  Colonel  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
the  command  of  the  town  and  its  forces  then  devolved,  replied,  that,  by 
the  10th,  he  would  advance  from  Enniskillen,  to  endeavour  to  raise  the 
.siege  of  Crom.  The  Colonel,  from  the  slight  opinion  he  entertained  of 
the  strength  of  Enniskillen,  having  determined  to  march  out  and  engage 
Lord  Mountcashel  alone,  rather  than  wait  to  be  besieged  there  both  by 
his  Lordship  and  Brigadier  Sarsfield,  accordingly  despatched  away  orders, 
that  all  the  Enniskillen  troops  who  could  be  spared  from  Ballyshannon, 
as  well  as  those  quartered  2  or  3  miles  beyond  it,  should,  the  following 
day,  or  the  9th,  make  a  forced  march,  so  as  to  be  at  Enniskillen  that 

*  *'  I  should  be  very  sorry,"  said  Napoleon,  "  to  undertake  a  war  with  an  army 
of  recruits."  The  only  portion  of  Lord  Mountcashel's  force,  that  would  aj)pear 
to  have  constituted  an  exception  to  the  term  "  recruits,"  as  having  had  any  thing 
like  due  training,  was  his  own  regiment  of  infantry.  The  numbers  on  each  side  in 
this  Enniskillen  contest  are  either  copied  or  deduced  from  data  unobjectionable  to 
either  party. 
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niglit,  and  be  ready,  on  the  10th,  to  go  and  fight  Lientenant-General 
Mac  Carthy.  The  night  of  the  same  day,  or  the  8th,  on  which  he  issued 
these  commands,  Wolseley,  likewise  receiving  a  report  of  Lieutenant- 
Genei-al  Mac  Carthy's  intending  to  send,  next  day,  an  Irish  detachment 
to  establish  itself  at  the  castle  of  Lisnaskea,  within  10  miles  of  Ennis- 
killen,  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry,  another  English  officer  lately 
arrived  at  Enniskillen,  to  proceed  the  following  morning,  or  the  '9th, 
with  4  troops  of  horse,  1  of  dragoons,  and  2  companies  of  foot,  or  about 
404  men,  towards  Lisnaskea,  to  garrison  its  castle,  if  tenable,  and  to 
learn  all  he  could  respecting  the  strength  and  position  of  the  Irish; 
assuiting  him  of  being  followed,  in  due  course,  by  the  whole  of  the  Ennis- 
killen forces,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Crom.  Berry  marched,  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  to  Lisnaskea,  to  anticipate  the  Irish  in  taking  possession  of 
its  castle;  which,  however,  he  reached,  without  meeting  any  hostile 
party;  and,  finding  the  edifice  too  much  out  of  order  to  be  worth  a 
garrison,  he  kept  his  men  that  night  in  the  open  fields,  about  6  miles 
from  the  Irish.  By  the  day  of  Berry's  advance  to  Lisnaskea,  or  the  9th, 
Lord  Mountcashel  had  already  gained  the  entrenchments  about  Crom 
castle,  with  a  facility  so  animating  to  his  raw  troops,  that,  contrary  to 
his  express  orders  to  go  no  further,  they  had  imprudently  rushed  on 
towards  the  very  walls  of  the  fortress;  the  loss  being  thns  greater  than 
it  otherwise  would,  or  from  75  to  80  killed  or  wounded,  including  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  several  other  officers  of  his  Lordship's  regiment, 
and  3  of  his  cannoniers.  Yet,  through  the  formation  of  a  batteiy  under 
cover  of  the  night,  he  calculated  on  being  enabled  to  give  a  general 
assault,  when  he  was  informed  4000  men  were  coming  from  Enniskillen, 
in  order  to  relieve  Crom.  In  this  state  of  things,  his  post  there  being 
very  ineligible  for  giving  battle,  his  Lordship  withdrew  2  miles  thence 
towards  Newtown-Butler;  that  if  the  Enniskilleners  approached,  he 
might  be  in  a  better  situation  to  receive  them ;  or  that,  if  they  should 
not  do  so,  he  might  still  be  sufficiently  at  hand  to  resume  his  operations 
against  the  castle.  And,  as  an  additional  precaution  with  reference  to 
the  enemy's  approach,  the  Clare  or  O'Brien's  Regiment  of  Di-agoons 
were  to  proceed  early  next  morning,  or  the  10th,  towards  Lisnaskea, 
and  after  driving  before  them  such  a  hostile  advanced  party  as  it  might 
appear  they  would  be  able  to  dispose  of,  they  were  to  halt  at,  and  occupy 
a  certain  pass,  where,  it  was  said,  that  100  men  might  stop  10,000 !  The 
officer  to  command  the  dragoons,  with  these  instructions,  was  Brigadier 
Anthony  Hamilton. 

This  accomplished  gentleman,  and  elegant  writer,  known,  in  the  light 
literature  of  France,  as  the  "  Comte  Antoine  Hamilton,"  author  of  the 
"Memoires  du  Comte  de  Grammont,"  d'c,  was  (by  the  Lady  Mary 
Butler,  sister  of  James  Butler,  1st  Duke  of  Ormonde)  the  2nd  surviving 
son  of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  of  the  house  of  Abercom,  Receiver-General 
of  Ireland,  under  King  Charles  I.  Anthony  had  risen  to  military  rank 
in  France,  like  his  3  brothers — George,  created  a  Count,  and  Marechal 
de  Camp  or  Major-General,  for  his  services  against  the  Germans,  and  1st 
husband  of  the  beautiful  Frances  Jennings,  subsequently  Duchess  of 
Tyrconnell — Richard,  also  an  officer  of  reputation  in  Louis  the  XIV.' s 
armies,  banished  the  French  Court  for  being  in  love  with  that  Monarch's 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Conti,  to  whom  his  conversation  was  most 
agreeable,  and,  in  this  war,  as  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Irish  army, 
distinguished  at  Derry  and  the  Boyne — and  John,  for  his  military  ex- 
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perience  abroad,  made  a  Major-General  in  the  same  army,  and  eventually 
killed  at  Aughrim.  After  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne, 
by  which  that  preferment  in  their  own  country  was  opened  to  Irish 
Catliolic  officers,  which  they  had  been  previously  obliged  to  seek  abroad, 
Anthony  Hamilton  was  created  a  Privy  Counsellor  in  Ireland,  and 
Governor  of  Limerick,  with  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  upon  the  Irish 
Establishment.  0«  the  revolt  of  England  against  the  King  in  1688,  he 
retired,  as  his  Sovereign  did,  to  France,  and  was  one  of  those  officers  who 
accompanied  him  from  Brest  to  Ireland.  He  was  then  appointed  Colonel 
to  a  Regiment  of  Infantry  by  the  King,  and  finally  Brigadier  in  the  force, 
under  Lord  Mountcashel,  designed  to  reduce  Enniskillen. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  as  has  been  observed,  the  Clare 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  which  might  make  about  543  men,  advanced, 
\inder  the  Brigadier,  towards  Lisnaskea,  and  at  6  o'clock,  when  about  2 
miles  from  that  village,  or  near  a  place  called  Donough,  they  discerned 
the  out-scouts  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry,  who  was  then  on  his  march 
from  Lisnaskea,  towards  Lord  Mountcashel's  position.     Berry,  according 
to  his  design  of  not  engaging  any  Irish  corps  till  he  could  discover  its 
strength,  and  be  so  reinforced  and  posted  as  to  fight  with  advantage, 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat  before  the  Irish,  and  sent  off  an  express  to 
Enniskillen,  to  represent,  that  the  Irish,  having  raised  the  siege  of  Crom, 
wei-e  on  the  march  towards  Enniskillen  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  to  impress 
the  consequent  necessity  of  his  being  joined,  as  speedily  as  possible,  by 
Colonel  Wolseley,  with  the  rest  of  the  Enniskillen  troops.     Wolseley, 
who  was  on  the  road  from  Enniskillen  with  those  forces  when  he  met 
the  express,  in  order  to  give  the  more  effectual  assistance,  despatched,  in 
advance  of  himself  and  his  main  body,  some  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons 
to  reinforce  Berry.      Meanwhile,   Hamilton,   when  he  had  driven  the 
Enniskillen  detachment  beyond  the  pass,  where  he  might  be  secure  with 
his  dragoons,  until  rendered  still  more  so  by  Lord  Mountcashel,  instead 
of  halting,  as  he  should  have  done,  at  that  pass,  transgressed  his  orders, 
by  continuing  to  pursue  Berry.     In  that  officer's  retreat  from  Donough 
to  Lisnaskea,  the  Irish  dragoons  pressed  so  hard  upon,  and  occasioned 
such  disorder  among,  a  portion  of  the  Enniskillen  cavalry,  that,  but  lor 
his  exertions,  with  1  or  2  of  the  best  troops,  in   several  times  facing 
about,  and  thereby  bringing  the  Irish  to  a  stand,  in  order  to  draw  up, 
the  whole   of  the  retiring  force  would  have  been  certainly  routed  to 
Enniskillen.     Of  2  roads,  an  old  one  on  the  right,  and  a  new  one  on  the 
left,  leading  from  Lisnaskea  to  Enniskillen,  Berry,  in  retiring  through 
Lisnaskea,  detei-mined  to  follow  the  latter  and  nearer  one  to   Lough 
Erne;  as  riinning  through  boggy  and  fenny  ground,  and  affording  several 
passes,  where  a  defensive  stand  might  be  much  more  easily  made  than 
on  the  old  road.     When  he  had  retreated  about  a  mile  from  Lisnaskea, 
he  arrived  at  a  spot,  that  was  well  calculated  to  be  maintained  by  a  force 
as  numerovis  as  his,  against  one  much  stronger  than  the  regiment  of 
dragoons  by  which  he  was  followed.     It  was  a  very  boggy,  deep  defile, 
where  a  river  crossed  the  road,  whose  breadth,  for  a  considerable  space 
before  reaching  the  river,  was  so  small,  that  2  horsemen  could  scarcely 
ride  abreast;  and  this  road,  through  the  bog,  was,  as  it  led  to  the  river, 
flanked  with  underwood,  affording  a  convenient  shelter  for  musketeers, 
by  whose  fire,  those  approaching  the  river  would  consequently  be  com- 
manded.    Here  Berry  determined  to  engage;  if  the  Enniskillen  horse, 
who,  by  his  efforts,  and  by  the  necessaiy  obstacles  to  their  being  quickly 
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pursued  along  the  difficult  road  lie  wisely  selected  for  his  retreat,  had 
been  hardly  ;prevented  from  running  away,  could  be  gotten  to  stand.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  English  Lieutenant-Colonel  resorted  to  the  influence 
of  the  Enniskillen  officers.  On  crossing  to  the  side  of  the  stream  farthest 
from  the  Irish,  the  horse,  by  the  exertions  of  1  of  their  best  leaders, 
Captain  Martin  Armstrong,  and  the  coming  up  of  a  brave  and  skilful 
infantry  officer,  Captain  Malcolm  Cathcart,  with  a^^vLt  120  foot,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  rally  there.  Captain  Cathcart  then  requested  the 
horse-officers  to  let  him  know  plainly,  if  the  horse  meant  to  abandon, 
their  foot,  as  in  the  recent  action  against  the  Duke  of  Berwick,*  or 
would  promise  to  standi — which,  if  they  would  do,  he  would  answer  for 
the  Irish  being  beaten  from  that  pass.  The  horse-officers  protested,  that 
none  of  them  would  fly,  but  would  do  their  duty ;  a  promise  the  more 
likely  to  be  kept,  through  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  sent  on  by 
Wolseley,  after  the  receipt  of  Berry's  express.  The  strength  of  the 
latter,  from  but  2  companies  of  foot,  4  troops  of  horse,  and  1  of  dragoons, 
or  only  404  men,  was  thus  raised,  by  the  Enniskillen  writer  Hamilton's 
account,  to  7  or  8  troops  of  horse,  about  3  foot  companies,  and  2  troops 
of  dragoons;  that,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  numbers  of  those 
troops  and  companies,  would  form  from  736  to  892  men.  Under  such 
combined  advantages  of  numbers  and  position,  arrangements  were 
adopted  to  maintain  the  defile.  Committing  the  disposition  of  the 
infantry  and  dismounted  dragoons  to  Captain  Cathcart,  who  so  placed 
them  in  the  bushes,  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the 
stream  across  the  road,  that  the  passage  would  be  swept  by  their  levelled 
muskets  and  carabines,  Berry,  for  the  support  of  the  infantry  and 
dragoons,  ranged  his  horse  to  the  rear  of  all,  or  beyond  the  stream,  and 
gave  the  word,  Oxford.  By  this  time,  or  about  9  o'clock,  the  Irish 
(whom  the  difficulties  of  a  pursuit  through  such  a  causeway  would 
appear  to  have  considerably  delayed)  came  up ;  and  Hamilton,  not  aware 
of  the  Enniskilleners  being  reinforced  beyond  the  5  troops  of  cavalry  and 
2  companies  of  infantry,  at  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  enabled  him 
to  estimate  them  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  confused  retreat  before  him 
to  that  defile,  determined  on  attacking  them  there.  Dismounting,  and 
causing  the  dragoons  to  do  so  likewise,  he  led  them  on  gallantly.  The 
dragoons,  firing  smai-tly  and  wounding  12  or  14  of  the  Enniskilleners, 
advanced  without  receiving  a  shot  from  them,  till  within  about  40  yards 
of  the  stream.  '  Then  Captain  Cathcart,  who,  with  18  or  20  ambushed 
marksmen,  was  to  give  the  signal  from  one  side  of  the  causeway  to  the 
marksmen  on  the  other,  finding  the  assailants  sufficiently  close  to  him, 
let  fly  at  one  of  their  flanks,  while  a  similar  discharge  was  poured  upon 
the  other;  killing  or  wounding  about  20  of  the  Irish.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  Hamilton,  who,  being  shot  in  the  thigh,  retired  a  little  to  the 

•  The  particulars  respecting  the  difficulty  which  the  Enc^lish  Lieutenant-Colonel 
had  in  preventing  the  Enniskillen  horse  from  abandoning  their  foot  during  this 
retreat,  as  they  had  recently  done  in  the  engagement  near  Enniskillen  against  the 
Uuke  of  Berwick,  and  likewise  respecting  the  little  reliance  the  Enniskillen  foot 
consequently  had  on  their  horse,  are  derived  from  the  narrative  of  M'Carmick, 
who  had  so  much  to  complain  of,  as  having  been  an  officer  on  duty  with  that 
party  of  the  Enniskillen  foot  defeated  by  the  Duke,  after  their  horse,  who  should 
have  supported  them,  ran  away  from  an  equal  body  of  the  Duke's,  -Rithout  even 
firing  a  shot!  M'Carmick,  on  that  uufortuuate  occasion,  paid  dearly  for  the 
cowardice  of  those  horse ;  ha^'ing  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Irish,  after  seeing  his 
son  killed  beside  him.  The  Enniskillen  cavalry,  indeed,  were  not  worthy  of  being 
compared,  as  soldiers,  with  their  infantry. 
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rear,  to  mount  his  horse ;  ordering  another  officer  to  lead  on  the  men. 
That  officer,  and  more  of  the  dragoons  being  slain  by  the  c^ose  flanking 
volleys  from  Cathcart's  ambushes,  and  no  chief  officer  being  present 
to  lead  on  the  meu,  Hamilton  told  a  Captain  Lavallin  to  order  a  "  wheel 
to  the  left " — for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  this  double  line  of  fire,  and 
withdrawing,  to  rejoin  Lord  Mountcashel.  But  Lavallin  gave  the  v/^ord 
as  "  to  the  left  about,"  which  was  undei-stood  in  a  worse  sense.*  The 
Enniskilleners,  on  seeing  this,  huzzaed,  and  exclaiming  that  the  Irish 
were  running,  advanced  to  attack  them — the  infantry  and  dismounted 
dragoons,  previously  in  ambush,  taking  the  bog  on  each  side — the  hoi-se 
rushing  through  the  water  along  the  causeway.  The  Irish,  at  first 
quickening  their  retreat,  soon  broke,  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  into  a  disorderly  flight,  notwithstanding  all  Hamilton  could  say, 
or  do,  to  stop  it.  He  having,  wounded  as  he  was,  a  horse  shot  under 
him,  with  difficulty  escaped.  Eor  about  3  miles,  or  from  the  scene  of 
action,  through  Lisnaskea,  to  near  Donough,  the  pursuit  continued. 
The  Enniskilleners,  by  thdr  accounts,  Sufiered  to  no  greater  extent,  than 
the  12  or  14  men  above  mentioned  as  wounded.  The  Irish,  according 
to  the  same  accounts,  had,  from  above  106  to  about  230  men  and 
officers  killed  or  taken ;  so  many  horses  and  arms  of  the  dragoons  being 
(in  any  view  of  the  matter)  lost,  that  they  were  broken  up  as  a  regiment. 
Near  Donough  the  pursuit  was  stopped  by  Berry's  sounding  a  retreat 
to  his  former  fastness,  as  Lord  Mountcashel,  who  had  marched  that 
morning  from  Newtown-Butler  after  O'Brien's  regiment,  came  \ip  with 
the  main  body  of  his  cavalry,  to  protect  the  beaten  dragoons.  This 
misfortune  of  the  dragoons,  which,  besides  its  naturally  depressing  eflfects 
upon  the  remainder  of  Lord  Mountcashel's  newly-raised  force,  deprived 
him  of  nearly  half  his  cavalry — the  repoi-t,  likewise,  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  Enniskilleners,  represented  as  more  numerous  than  they  were,  or 
as  considerably  reinforced  from  England,  being  upon  their  march  to 
attack  him — the  certainty,  in  this  case,  of  Sarsfield  and  Berwick  not 
having  advanced  against  Enfviskillen,  since  their  doing  so  would  have 
prevented  this  march  of  the  Enniskilleners — and  the  consequent  expedi- 
ency, under  such  circumstances,  of  being  upon  his  guard — caused  his 
Lordship  to  determine  upon  retreating  immediately  towards  Belturbet. 

But  the  enemy  did  not  give  him  time  to  accomplish  this.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Berry,  from  the  pass  to  which,  on  perceiving  the  Irish  army 
near  Donough,  he  had  a  2nd  time  retreated,  was  summoned,  about  II 
o'clock,  by  Colonel  Wolseley,  to  meet  him  at  the  moat  beyond  Lisnaskea, 
where  the   Colonel  had  arrived,  by  the  upper  road,  from  Enniskillen. 

•  "After  a  short  dispute,"  states  my  contemporary  Irish  Jacobite  authority  on 
this  aifair,  "Brigadier  Hamilton  sent  the  word  by  Captain  Lavallin  to  his  men  to 
wheel  to  the  left,  as  if  it  were  to  rejoin  Mountcashel.  Lavallin  delivered  it  to 
the  left  about,  as  he  thought  it  was,  though  Hamilton  maintain'd  it  afterwards, 
that  it  was  as  aforesaid.  ...  In  3  weeks  after  the  action,  Brigadier  Anthony 
Hamilton  and  Captain  Lavallin  were  brouglit  to  a  Tryal,  before  a  Court  Martial  in 
Dubhn,  wherein  General  de  Rosen  sate  President.  The  Brigadier  was  acquitted ; 
and  the  Captain  condemned  to  a  mihtary  death ;  tho,  at  liis  execution,  he  i>ro- 
tested,  that  he  delivered  the  word  as  he  had  receiv'd  it :  and  many  believ'd  his 
protestation.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  estate  in  the  County  of  Cork,  within 
12  miles  to  that  Citty :  and  was  much  regretted  by  his  friends. "  Hamilton,  it 
would  seem,  was  too  influentially  connected  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin  to  be  con- 
denaned ;  or  why  was  he  not  called  to  a  special  account  for  his  complete  breach  of 
orders,  in  risking  that  pursuit,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  so  many,  as  well 
sm  poor  Lavallin? 

C 
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The  force,  mustered  by  Wolselej  and  Berry  at  the  moat,  were,  according 
to  their  owa  annalist  Hamilton,  21  companies  of  foot,  16  troops  of 
horse,  and  3  troops  of  dragoons,  "men  under  command,"  or  regulars. 
Of  these,  the  foot  would  be  1568,  the  horse  900,  thie  dragoons  180 — or 
both,  as  cavalry,  1080 — the  entire  2648.  There  were  "besides,"  says 
Hamilton,  "  some  that  were  not  under  command,"  otherwise  volunteers, 
or  irregulars,  that  appear,  by  the  subsequent  loss  in  action,  to  have 
borne,  to  the  "men  under  command,"  the  considerable  proportion  of  8 
to  12.*  In  fine,  the  account  from  Major-General  Kirke,  published  as 
official  in  the  London  Gazette,  No.  2481,  states  Wolseley's  and  Berry's 
imited  troops  as  2700,  or  1500  foot,  and  1200  horse.  Lord  Mountcashel, 
deducting,  say  70,  (exclusive  of  officei-s)  for  his  killed  and  wounded  at 
Crom,  and  543  for  the  dragoon  regiment  .subsequently  put  hors  de  combat, 
would  still  have  2348  infantry,  and  543  dragoons,  with  96  horse,  or, 
between  both,  639  cavalry,  making  altogether  2987  men.t 

Wolseley,  after  congratulating  Berry  upon  his  good  fortune,  observed 
to  the  Enniskillen  officers,  that,  as,  in  the  haste  made  to  relieve  their 
friends,  little  or  no  food  had  been  brought  from  Enniskillen,  they  should 
either  at  once  push  forward,  and  fight  Lieutenant-General  Mac  Carthy, 
or  return  home.  The  Enniskillen  officers  were  for  going  on ;  but,  think- 
ing it  better  to  learn  the  opinion  of  their  men  on  the  matter,  assembled 
them,  in  close  order,  and  asked  them,  which  course  would  they  adopt? 
The  soldiers,  though  many  of  them,  only  the  day  before,  are  related  to 
have  marched,  in  that  warm  season,  between  20  and  23  miles,  from 
Ballyshannon,  or  beyond  it,  to  Enniskillen,  and  above  10  miles  more  that 
morning,  were  so  animated,  by  what  they  considered  the  lucky  presage 
of  the  late  success,  that  they  were  all  for  pushing  forwai-d.  Wolseley, 
thereupon  arraying  them  in  line  of  battle,  selecting  the  due  number  of 
troopers  for  a  forlorn  hope,  and  giving  the  word.  No  Popery!  as  best 
suited  to  draw  out  all  their  political,  religious,  and  militaiy  enthusiasm, 
commanded  them  to  advance.  Meantime,  Lord  Mountcashel  had  re- 
treated from  between  Lisnaskea  and  Donoiigh,  in  the  direction  of 
Newtown-Butler,  Avith  his  army,  still  more  morally  than  physically 
weakened  by  the  result  of  the  late  i^nlucky  afiair  against  Beny,  besides 
a  general,  though  erroneou.s,  belief,  as  to  the  forces,  hastening  after  them 
from  Enniskillen,  having  been  rendered  greatly  superior  in  number,  to 
what  they  originally  were,  by  recent  reinforcements  from  England.  In 
this  unfavourable  aspect  of  afiairs,  his  Lordship  broke  up  the  arrange- 
ments he  had  previously  made  for  resuming  the  siege  of  Ci'om;  and 
directed  the  troops  and  ai-tillery,  left  before  the  castle,  to  be  drawn  oflT 
towards  Newtown-Butler.  When  his  van,  arriving  there,  was  about 
2  miles  from  Donough,  and  his  rear  not  advanced  further  than  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  latter  place,  the  forlorn  of  the  Enniskilleners  appeared  in 

•The  Enniskillen  "men  nnder  command,"  and  "not  under  command,"  are 
lumped  by  Hamilton,  as  only  "something  more  than  2000."  But  assertion  cannot 
stand  before  arithiuetic.  Besides  the  circumstance  indicating  the  irregulars  to  have 
been  to  the  regulars  as  8  to  12,  we  know,  from  Enniskillen  evidence,  that,  about  2 
months  before,  "near  2000"  Enniskillen  troops,  in  marching  from  Enniskillen  to 
Omagh,  were  swelled  to  "double  the  number,"  by  the  Protestant  sympathizers  on 
their  route.  Were  there  not,  consequently,  more  of  such  Wilhamite  irregulars, 
or  Orange  guerillas,  opposed  to  Lord  Mountcashel,  than  we  have  a  satisfactx>ry 
account  of? 

+  The  70  foot  and  543  dragoons,  or  613  men,  set  down  as  lost,  with  2987 
estimated  as  remaining,  or  still  eifective,  would  form  SfiOO,  the  total  of  Lord 
Mountcashers  original  force. 
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■view.  As  the  Irish  rear  retired,  the  Enuiskilleners  continued  to  come 
on,  until,  the  gi-ound,  within  about  half  a  mile  of  Newtowii-Butlei',  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  for  holding  the  enemy  in  check,  which  vras  not 
neglected  by  the  Irish  commander.  On  the  way  towards  the  town  was 
a  steep  hill  only  accessible  by  a  bog,  and  a  causeway  through  it,  capable 
of  admitting  no  more  than  2  mounted  men  side  by  side.  Upon  the 
.declivity  of  this  hill  fronting  the  bog  and  the  enemy,  the  Irish  rear,  after 
its  passage  of  the  causeway,  was  drawn  out,  to  assume  an  imposing 
attitude;  which  the  nature  of  the  position  enabled  it  to  do,  as  Colonel 
Wolseley,  on  coming  up,  judged  it  necessary  to  have  the  ground  inspected 
by  his  officers,  and  the  dispositions  made  for  a  regular  attack.  To  further 
occupy  his  attention,  the  houses  of  the  adjacent  country  were  committed, 
to  the  flames ;  the  semblance  of  a  design  to  contest  the  hill  being  kept  up 
by  distant  firings  from  it,  till  his  van  was  within  about  musket-range. 
Then,  preparations  being  made  for  delaying  him  still  more  by  burning 
Newtown-Butler,  the  Irish  were  drawn  off  in  good  order  towards  it,  after 
arresting  his  progress  for  half  an  houi*.  On  passing  through  Newtown- 
Butler,  they  burned  it,  and  continued,  for  a  mile  beyond  it,  to  retreat ; 
facing  about  and  firing,  so  as  to  render  Wolseley  api^rehensive  of  advanc- 
ing, unless  in  an.  equally  regular  manner.  Here,  finding  it  no  longer 
possible  to  retreat  towards  Belturbet  without  fighting,  and  having  selected 
such  a  position,  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  gave  the  best  ho})es 
from  a  battle,  Lord  Mountcashel  determined  to  engage  the  Enniskilleners. 
At  the  foot  of  an  eminence  lay  a  bog,  nearly  half  a  mile  across.  To 
assail  this  eminence  along  its  front,  cavalry  had  no  way  to  approach,  but 
a  narrow  road,  through  the  bog,  admitting  but  2  troopers,  at  most,  to 
proceed  abreast;  while  infantry  should  advance  over  the  bag,  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  Along  the  slope  of  this  eminence.  Lord  ]Monntcasuel 
ranged  his  ai-my.  His  horse  and  dragoons,  reduced,  by  the  inorning's 
reverse,  so  much  below  the  number  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  formed  the 
centre,  di-awn  up  across  the  causeway  leading  out  of  the  bog,  with  7 
pieces  of  cannon  planted  before  them,  to  cover  the  narrow  passage  by 
which  the  Enniskillen  cavalry  should  come  on ;  and  to  the  right  and  left 
of  liis  horse  and  dragoons,  his  infantry,  protected  by  thickets,  were  posted 
as  winsrs. 

Colonel  "Wolseley  made  the  following  dispositions  for  action.  His 
centre,  consisting  of  horse,  was  to  assail  the  Irish  horse  and  dragoons, 
ranged  behind  their  artillery,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  causeway.  His 
right  and  left  wings,  that  were  to  proceed  through  the  bog  against  the 
-opposite  divisions  of  the  Irish  infantry  among  the  hedges,  were  formed 
out  of  the  musketeers  of  his  foot,  composing  between  700  and  800  of 
such  excellent  marksmen,  that  a  hostile  officer  could  hardly  show  himself 
without  being  picked  down.  Between  those  wings,  the  3  troops'  of 
dragoons,  dismounted,  were  equally  divided.  The  right  wing  was  placed 
under  an  English  officer.  Colonel  Zachariah  Tiffin;  the  left  under  an  , 
Irish  officer.  Colonel  Thomas  Lloyd.  The  centre  of  horse  was  led  by  * 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry;  behind  which  Colonel  Wolseley  took  his 
station,  as  that  best  calculated  for  .surveying,  and  directing  the  progress 
of,  the  engagement.  The  horse  of  the  Enniskillen  centre  first  attempted 
to  advance,  but  were  obliged  by  the  Irish  cannon  to  desist.  Wolseley 
then  despatched  through  the  bog  his  2  wings  of  marksmen  and  dismounted 
dragoons,  under  Colonel  Tiffin  on  the  light,  and  Colonel  Lloyd  on  the 
left,  against  the  Irish  left  and  right  of  foot  stationed  in  the  thickets;  the 
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Ennlskillen  wings  being  principally  directed  to  fight  their  way  along  the 
sides  of  the  canseway  towards  the  Irish  artillery,  so  as  to  seize  it;  and 
thus  enable  their  centre  of  horse  to  charge  the  horse  and  dragoons  of 
Lord  Mountcashel.     The  contest  Avas  proceeding  in  this  manner,  when 
some  of  the  enemy,  having  gotten  round  unperceived  through  a  wood  at 
one  end  of  the  morass,  took  the  Irish  in  the  rear,  with  a  surprise  and 
consternation  on  the  part  of  the  latter  proportionately  favourable  to  the. 
hostile    advance   against   their   cannon   in   front.*      The   artillery   was 
reached,  the  cannoniers  killed,  the  guns  seized,  and  the  causeway  thus 
opened  for  the  charge  of  the  Enniskillen  centre  of  horse  ixpon  that  of  the 
Irish.     Discouraged  by  the  reverse  of  that,  morning,  panic-struck  at  the 
flight  among  their  infantry  who  had  been  attacked  in  the  rear,  at  the 
seizure  of  the  artillery,  and  at  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy's  cavaliy 
advancing  by  the  causeway,  the  Irish  horse  and  dragoons  of  the  centre 
wheeled  about,  and  rode  away  towards  Wattle- Bridge,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Lord  Mountcashel,  and  some  of  their  officers,  could  do ;  +  among  whom 
was  Sir  Stephen  Martin  killed,  Claud  Hamilton,  5th  Lord  Strabane,  and 
4th  Earl  of  Abercorn,  wounded;  besides   Lord   Drummond,  and   Mr. 
Plowden,  acting  as  volunteers,  who  very  narrowly  escaped,  with  the  loss 
of  their  horses  and  baggage,  after  behaving  most  bravely.     The  routed 
horse  and  dragoons  were  followed  with  due  effect,  by  a  portion  of  the 
Enniskillen  cavalry,  for  several  miles.     On  the  Irish  right,  the  slaughter 
would  appear  to  have  been  less  than  elsewhere;  that  wing  being  nearest 
to  the  open  country  for  an  escape;  the  Enniskillen  horse  not  being  able 
to  act  out  of  the  causeway ;  and  the  Enniskillen  infantry,  though  as  swift 
of  foot  as  tlieir  opponents,  having  marched  farther  than  they  did  that 
morning,  or  about  15  miles  before  engaging.     On  the  Irish  left  being 
prevented  from  getting  across  the  causeway  to  the  open  country  by  the 
Enniskillen  horse,  who  secured  the  road  as  far  as  Wattle-Bridge,  and 
being  also  pursued  through  the  bog  towards  Lough  Erne  by  the  Ennis- 
killen foot,  almost  all  of  the  infantry,  but  some  officers  who  received 
quarter,  perished;  about  500  in  one  spot,  who  were  driven  into  a  wood 
on  a  branch  of  the  lake,  and  thus  deprived  of  any  prospect  of  escape  but 
swimming  across,  being  all  shot  or  drowned,  except  1  man,  who  saved 
himself  from  the  volleys  sent  after  him !     In  fine,  the  Enniskillen  troops, 
continuing  the  pursuit  and  search  for  their  enemies  until  about  10  the 
next  morning,  and  the  country-people,  as  irregulars,  being  similarly  active 
for  some  days  after,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Irish  force,  except  such  as 
had  gotten  ofi"  through  the  open  country  to  their  right,  or  with  the  horse 
and  dragoons  of  the  centre,  were  destroyed  or  taken.     The  Enniskilleners 
specify  their  loss  as  but  2  officers  (a  Captain  and  Cornet)  and  about  20 
soldiers,  of  whom  12  were  regulars,  and  8  irregulars;  and  their  wounded, 
at  from  40  to  50  men.     As  to  the  Irish  loss,  no  Jacobite  detail  of  it 
being  transmitted,  we  can  only  know  what  the  Irish  are  said  to  have 
estimated  it  at,  through  the  Enniskillen  annalist  Hamilton,  who  alleges, 
that  those  who  returned  to  Dublin  confessed  a  deficiency  of  3000  men, 
between  killed,  taken,  and  missing.     Under  the  last  head,  however,  he 

*  Plunkett  informs  us,  of  the  Enniskillen  party,  how  they  "  passed  thro'  a  wood 
that  Mas  at  one  end  of  the  said  morass,  and  march'd  unperceiv'd  against  the  rear 
of  the  Irish;"  thus,  as  '■  the  foe  coming  suri^rizeiugly  upon  them  in  that  postm-e," 
&c. 

t  "  La  terreur  panique  des  troupes,"  says  a  French  veteran  historian,  "  est 
un  nial,  auquel  la  valeur,  les  pritres,  et  les  menaces  d'lm  Gfiu^ral  sent  prcsque 
tofijoius  un  remade  inutile." 
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adds,  that  they,  who  admitted  this,  included  many,  who,  from  a  fear  of 
disgrace  and  punishment  for  their  defeat,  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
confusion  that  followed  it,  to  desert  the  service.  According  to  the  most 
probable  estimate  deducible  from  English  and  Enniskillen  authority,  or 
allowing  for  the  escape  of  about  600  cavalry  of  the  centre,  and  for  othei's 
that  would  appear  to  have  gotten  off  on  the  right,  the  Irish  loss,  with 
artillery,  colours,  camp,  baggage,  <fec.,  would  be  about  1500  slain,  500 
drowned,*  and  from  above  300  to  500  prisoners,  including  48  or  50 
officers. 

Among  the  captured  officers  was  Lord  Mountcashel,  under  circum- 
stances most  honourable  to  himself,  notwithstanding  the  overthi-ow  of 
his  army.  On  the  defeat  of  his  cavalry,  with  whom  he  might  have  easily 
escaped,  he,  with  5  or  6  officers,  who  would  not  abandon  him,  retired 
into  a  wood,  near  to  where  his  cannon  were  planted;  and  resolved  not 
to  survive  that  day.  Over  those  guns,  the  Enniskilleners  had  placed  a 
guard  of  about  100  foot,  under  Captain  George  Cooper.  Lord  Mountcashel 
with  his  little  party,  after  a  short  stay  where  he  was,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Enniskillen  guard,  who  did  not  sixppose  any  enemy  so  near,  rushed 
out  of  the  wood,  discharging  his  pistol  at  them.  Upon  this,  7  or  8  of 
the  Enniskilleners,  pointing  a  volley  against  him,  shot  his  horse  dead 
under  him,  and  brought  himself,  severely  wounded,  to  the  ground.  In 
addition  to  the  balls  by  which  he  was  struck,  but  from  which  he  was 
protected  by  his  armour,  he  received  2  thi-ough  his  right  thigh,  1  in  his 
left  loin  through  the  lower  part  of  the  back-bone,  and  a  slighter  hurt  in 
the  groin,  from  part  of  a  ballet,  that,  had  it  met  with  no  opposition, 
would  certainly  have  been  mortal;  but,  after  beating  his  watch  to 
pieces,  is  stated  to  have  been  bi'oken  by  its  wheels  into  fragments,  of 
which  only  1  inflicted  an  injury.  An  Enniskillen  soldier  then  clubbed  his 
musket,,  to  put  an  end  to  the  prostrate  nobleman's  life  and  sufferings  by 
knocking  out  his  brains,  but  1  of  the  officers,  who  accompanied  his 
Lordship,  desii'ed  the  soldier, — "  Hold  his  hand,  as  he  was  about  to  kill 
General  Mac  Carthy !"  Captain  Cooper,  being  informed  of  this,  came  up, 
and  gave  quarter  to  the  Irish  commander,  and  to  the  officers  who  were 
with  him.  He  was  carried  that  night  to  Newtown- Butler;  and  being 
asked,  "  How  he  came  so  rashly  to  hazard  his  life,  thoxigh  he  might  have 
gone  off  with  his  horse,  when  they  made  their  escape?"  he  replied, — 
"  Finding  the  kingdom  like  to  be  lost,  since  his  army  was  the  best  for 
their  number  King  James  had,  unless  those  before  Deny,  then  much 
broken,  he  had  come  with  a  design  to  lose  his  life;  and  was  sorry  that 
he  missed  his  end,  being  unwilling  to  outlive  that  day!"t  As  our 
great  national  bard  observes — 


a 


"The  soldier's  hope,  the  patriot's  zeal, 
For  ever  dimin'J,  for  ever  crost — 
Oh !  Avho  shall  say  what  heroes  feel. 
When  all  but  life  and  honour 's  lost ! " — MooEE. 

The  wounded  General,  and  some  of  his  officers,  (probably  those  most 
hurt)  were  removed  from  Newtown-Butler  to  Enniskillen  by  water,  or 

*  Could  am/  honour  arising  from  this  success  compensate  for  the  disgrace  of  the 
exlri'vic  destructiveness  that  followed  it  ?     But  such  is  "  civil  war  ! " 

J  Of  tlicse  interesting  particulars  of  Lord  Mountcashel's  heroism  in  connexion 
with  his  fall  and  capture,  we  would  be  "  in  utter  darkness,"  but  for  the  Enniskillen 
writer.?,  Hamilton  and  ]Mc  Carmick. 
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along  Lougli  Erne,*  as  the  easiest  mode  of  conLveyance ;  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  going  there  by  laud.  At  Enniskillen,,  bread  being  then  ex- 
tremely scarce,  beer  and  ale  very  bad,  wine  not  to  be  had,  and  surgeons 
and  medicines '  for  the  grounded  greatly  wanted,  his  Lordship  obtained 
permission  to  make  known  his  condition  there  to  King  James.  The 
King  thereupon  despatched,  from  Dublin  to  Ennihkillen,  1  of  the  royal 
physicians,  Doctor  Connor,  and  1  of  the  royal  surgeons,  Mr.  Huben, 
accompanied  by  some  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  such  other  provisions,  as, 
though  most  requisite,  were  not  at  Enuiskilleii;  to  which  was  added  a 
supply  of  money,  both  for  his  Lordship,  and  the  officers  taken  with  him. 
About  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  this  disaster  of  Newtown-Butlei*, 
William  III.'s  Genei'al,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Schonberg,  disembarking 
from  England  near  Carrickfergus,  with  the  1st  portion  of  his  British, 
Dutch,  and  Huguenot  army,  commenced  operations,  in  the  course  of 
some  days,  with  the  siege  of  that  place,  by  land  and  water;  and,  having 
taken  it,  after  a  gallant  defence  and  honourable  capitulation  by  Colonel 
Charles  Mac  Carthy  More,  proceeded,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
through  Newry,  towards  Dundalk,  on  his  intended  advance  to  Dublin. 
In  this  interval,  Lord  Mouutcashel  was  reduced  to  a  very  weak  state  of 
health,  from  the  effects  of  his  severe  wounds,  in  such  an  unwholesome 
place  as  Enniskillen.  Being  consequently  desirous,  for  his  cure,  to 
obtain  leave,  on  parole,  to  go  to  Dublin,  upon  the  condition,  of  after- 
wards returning  as  a  prisoner  to  Enniskillen,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  and 
brother  representative  for  the  County  of  Cork,  Sir  Richard  Nagle, 
Attorney- General,  and  Secretary  of  State  and  War  for  Ireland,  to  apply, 
in  his  own  name,  by  letter,  to  Marshal  Schonberg,  for  this  permission. 
Sir  Richard  having  written  to  that  effect,  the  Irish  trumpeter,  by  whom 
the  letter  was  forwarded  for  the  Marshal,  met  the  Williamite  army  on 
its  march  from  Newry,  and  tlie  communication  was  pi-esented  to  the 
Marshal's  Secretary;  who  soon  after  returned  it  with  this  message,  that 
his  master,  the  Duke,  could  not  receive  that  letter,  because  it  was  not 
directed  to  him  as  the  Duke  of  Schonberg;  which  rank  he  claimed  as 
conferred  upon  him  by  King  William.  Besides  this  message  to  be 
brought  back  by  the  trumpeter  along  with  the  returned  letter,  the 
Duke's  Secretary  gave  a  letter  from  himself  for  Sir  Richard  Nagle ;  in. 
which,  having  stated  the  same  reason  as  that  verbally  assigned  for  the 
refusal  of  the  letter,  he  added,  that  his  master,  the  Duke,  had  renounced 
the  title  of  Marshal,  when,  on  account  of  the  recent  measures  adopted 
for  the  extinction  of  the  Protestant  worship  in  Erance,  by  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  had  left  that  kingdom,  for  the  sake  of 
his  religion.  This  application,  to  obtain  for  Lord  Mountcashel  the 
privilege  of  going  on  his  parole  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  get  cured,  there- 
fore failed.  But,  it  having  been  the  same  month  agreed  by  William 
III.,  in  consequence  of  an  application  ft-om  the  family  of  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  at  Paris,  that  a  negociation 
should  be  attempted,  through  King  James's  government  in  Ireland,  to 
obtain  his  Lordship's  liberty  by  way   of  exchange,  and  Lord  Mount- 

•  "  I  compared,"  states  the  English  tourist  Twiss  in  1770,  "the  beauties  of  this 
with  those  of  other  lakes  which  1  had  seen,  such  as  Loch-Lomond  in  Scotland;  the 
Lake  of  (Jeneva,  which  receives  much  grandeur  from  the.  immense  snow-clad 
mountains  that  liound  it  on  the  Savoy  side,  and  much  beauty  from  the  vines  on  thff 
opposite  shore ;  the  lakes  near  Naples,  which  are  all  classic  scenes  ;  and,  though  I. 
afterwards  saw  the  celebrated  Lake  of  Killarucy,  Lough-Erne  did  not  suifer  by  tht 
comparison." 
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cashel,  as  the  Jacobite  officer  of  the  highest  rank  and  character  in 
Williamite  custody,  being  the  most  suitable  for  such  an  exchange,  his' 
Lordship,  about  the  ir.outli  of  October,  wrote  from  Eaniskilleu  to  one 
of  Schouberg's  officers  in  Ireland,  Major-General  Kirke,  who  had  been 
kind  to  him  since  his  captivity,  to  request  an  application  on  the  subject 
in  London,  to  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Talbot,  12th 
Earl  of  Shrewsbmy,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  Major-General  Kirke, 
early  in  November,  complied  with  this  solicitation,  enclosing,  in  a  letter  of 
his  own  to  the  Earl  of  Shrew^sbury,  the  letter  of  Lord  Mountcashel.  The 
Earl,  who  had  known  Lord  Mountcashel  in  England,  as  the  Honourable 
Justin  Mac  Carthy,  previous  to  the  war  between  England  and  Ireland 
occasioned  by  the  Revolution,  expressed,  in  his  answer  to  Kirke,  from 
Whitehall,  about  the  middle  of  November,  his  great  regard  for  Justin 
IVIac  Carthy ;  observing,  "  I  am  so  well  satisfyed  of  his  being  a  man  of 
honoxir,  that,  as  to  my  owne  particular,  I  should  rely  upon  his  word,  for 
whatever  he  thought  iit  to  engage  it;"  and,  moreovei',  mentioning  the 
solicitude  he  then,  and,  from  the  commencement  of  .the  negociation, 
had  felt  for  his  old  friend's  release;  but  remarking  upon  the  political 
obstacles  that  delayed,  and  might  continue  to  delay,  its  accomplishment. 
In  consequence  of  this  uncei'tainty  as  to  icJien  he  might  be  restored  to 
his  liberty,  (if,  indeed,  he  would  not  be  more  likely  to  die  should  he  be 
detained  where  he  was !)  Lord  Mountcashel  determined  on  effecting  his 
deliverance,  by  a  plan  of  his  own.  On  his  former  representation,  of 
the  inconvenience  of  having  a  guard  placed  over  him  during  his  illness, 
his  Lordship,  by  an  application,  through  Major-General  Kirke,  to  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Schonberg,  had  gotten  the  guard  to  be  removed,  and 
had  been  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  on  his  parole. 
While  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  the  place,  by  virtue  of 
such  a  pledge,  he  therefore  could  not  endeavour  to  escape,  without  a 
breach  of  faith.  In  order  to  be  freed  from  that  pledge,  he  consequently 
caused  a  rumour  to  be  circulated  through  Enniskillen,  that,  although  he 
had  been  granted  the  liberty  of  the  town  on  his  parole,  he  intended  to 
attempt  getting  away;  which,  in  fact,  he  did,  though  only  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  necessary  alteration  of  conduct  towai'ds  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  discovery,  would  supply  him  with  a  justification  for 
doing.  And  so  it  happened;  for  this  report  reaching  the  Governor  of 
Enniskillen,  Colonel  Gustavus  Hamilton,  that  officer,  in  order  to  provide 
against  siich  an  event,  placed  Lord  Mountcashel  again  under  a  guard. 
Being  thus  released  from  his  parole,  and  consequently  not  precluded  as 
a  nobleman,  a  gentleman,  or  a  soldier,  from  adopting  any  measures  he 
could  for  escaping,  his  Lordship  soon  had  the  means  arranged  for  the 
purpose.*  To  the  house  in  Enniskillen,  where  he  was  confined,  and  which 
"V/as  on  the  border  of  Lough  Erne,  2  little  boats,  called  cots,  or  as  many 

*  On  the  like  principle,  the  famous  French  sea-captain,  Jean  Bart,  and  a  brother 
officer,  when  prisoners  this  year  in  England  at  Plymouth,  are  re[)resented  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Brigadier  la  P'ontaine,  as  having  acted,  and  ju-^tijiabli/  acted,  in 
managing  to  escape.  "Upon  their  parole  of  honour,  they  had  the  liberty  of  the 
town  granted  them  for  some  time.  But,  at  last,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
made  themselves  suspected,  they  had  a  guard  of  4  soldiers  placed  upon  them,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  their  actions.  This  happened  very  fortioutteltj  for 
them,  for,  hehitj  therehy  discharged  from  their  word,  they  now  began  to  contrive 
how  to  save  themselves  by  ilight."  In  that  contrivance,  they  were  successful;  the 
point,  hov,-ever,  of  tlieir  not  being  considered  to  have  broken  faith,  by  escaping 
under  such  circumstances,  being  all  that  need  be  noted  Jiere; 
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as  were  sufficient  for  carrying  away  himself,  and  all  he  wished  to  remove 
with  him,  were  to  be  brought  in  the  night  by  the  contrivance  of  a 
Serjeant,  named  Acheson,  whom  he  had  bribed,  and  who  agreed  to  go 
off  with  him.  The  Serjeant,  returning  the  same  night,  to  deliver  a 
letter,  which,  and  his  Lordship's  pass,  were  found  in  the  lining  of  his 
hat,  was  next  day  tried,  and  shot.  But  Lord  Mountcashel  effected  his 
object,  and  towards  the  end  of  December,  1689,  reached  Dublin.  His 
entrance  there  was  preceded  by  several  carriages,  and  from  200  to  300 
horsemen,  military  or  civilians.  At  the  Castle,  says  the  Jacobite  official 
account,  "his  Lordship  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  King  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  carressed  by  all  the  great  officers,  and  others,  his 
friends,  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gladness  imaginable."  The  same 
evening,  numbers  of  fires  were  lighted  in  the  streets.  The  exultation  of  the 
metropolis  was  shared  by  the  provinces;  the  greatest  rejoicings,  however, 
being  at  Cork,  and  throughout  Munster,  where  they  more  especially 
regarded  his  Lordship  as  their  countryman,  and  a  descendant  of  their 
ancient  Princes.  The  loss  of  a  prisoner  of  svich  eminence  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  source  of  much  vexation  to  the  enemy,  whose  General, 
the  Marshal  Duke  of  Schonberg,  alleged,  (or  has,  more  probably,  beea 
represented,  on  report,  by  the  Williamite  annalist.  Story,  to  have 
alleged,)  of  Lord  Mountcashel,  that  "  he  took  Lieutenant-General  Mac 
Carthy  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  but  would  not  expect  that,  in  an  Irish- 
man, any  more!"  In  reference  to  such  an  aspersion  upon  himself  and 
his  countrymen,  or  the  hostile  rumour  on  which  it  was  based,  Lord 
Mountcashel  took  no  measures  till  previous  to  the  active  resumption  of 
his  military  duties,  after  landing  at  Brest,  the  follov/ing  May,  with  the 
regiments  that  commenced  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the 
service  of  France.  His  Lordship  then  submitted  himself  to  be  tried  by 
a  French  Court  of  Honour  for  the  circumstances  under  which  he  got 
away  from  Enniskilleu,  adds  the  hostile  or  Orange  historian  Harris,  and 
was  acquitted  by  that  tribunal,  of  having  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
his  parole.  Such  was  the  career  of  the  Colonel  of  the  1st  regiment,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  3  regiments,  of  this  Brigade,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  entering  the  French  service.* 

The  Colonel  of  the  2nd  of  those  regiments,  the  Honourable  Daniel 
O'Brien,  was  descended  from  the  royal  i-ace  or  Dalcassian  Princes  of 
Thomond;  between  whom,  and  the  Eugenian  Princes  of  Desmond,  the 
right,  as  has  been  said,  existed,  for  so  many  centuries,  of  alternately 
appointing  the  supreme  King  of  Munster.  Of  those  2  royal  lines,  that 
of  the  Dalcassians  attained  the  higher  eminence  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  by  having  produced  the  renowned  Brien  Boru,  Ard-Righ  or 
Monarch  of  Erin,  and  conqueror  of  the  Danes  at  Clontarf,  in  1014; 
from  whom  the  name  of  O'Brien  was  henceforth  transmitted  to  his 
descendants.  In  the  warlike  period  of  above  a  century  and  a  half,  which 
olapsed  between  the  death  of  Brien  Boru,  at  Clontarf,  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  of  Erin,  his  descendants  of  the  house  of  Thomond,  but 
"with  a  sway  extending  far  beyond  its  limits,  were  among  the  greatest 
Princes  of  the  island;  as  attested,  independent  of  native  authority,  by 

•  This  account  of  Lord  Mountcashel  has  been  carefully  revised  since  185-1,  and, 
in  reference  to  the  portion  of  it  concerning  Enniskillen,  has  been  particularly 
improved,  through  the  additional  contemporary  Jacobite  information  supplied  by 
Plunkett's  Light  to  the  Blind,  and  the  Correspondence  from  Ireland  of  the  Oomte 
d'Avaux ;  for  access  to  which  valuable  original  authorities,  1  am  indebted  to  my 
kind  friends.  Sir  E.  W.  Wilde  and  the  late  John  Halton,  Esq. 
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foreign  evidence  to  the  connexion  of  their  history  with  that  of  Britain 
and  the  Continent.  On  the  expulsion  from  England,  in  1051,  of  the 
famous  Earl  Godwin  and  his  family  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  the 
opposition  given  by  the  Earl  and  his  sons  to  the  King's  too  great 
partiality  for,  and  advancement  of,  Norman  adventurers  and  intriguers 
in  England,  Godwin  and  some  of  his  sons  retired  to  Flanders,  and  the 
others,  among  whom  was  Harold,  the  future  King  of  England,  sought  an 
asylum  in  Erin.  There  Harold  was  compensated  for  the  hostility  of 
one  of  his  brothers-in-law — Edward  tJie  Confessor  being  married  to  liis 
sister  Edith — by  the  reception  he  met  from  the  other,  or  the  son  of  the 
great  Brien  Boru,  Donough  O'Brien,  King  of  Mimster,  who,  being 
married  to  Harold's  other  sister,  Driella,  (by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named 
Donald,)  acknowledged  the  claim  of  the  illustrious  Saxon  to  protection 
and  assistance,  and  accordingly  supplied  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
9  ships,  for  the  liberation  of  his  country,  and  the  restoration  of  his  family. 
With  this  aid  from  Munster,  Harold,  joining  the  fleet  of  his  father 
and  brothers  from  Flanders  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they,  in  1052,  were 
enabled,  by  the  co-operation  of  their  countrymen,  to  regain  their  former 
honours  and  estates,  and  effect  the  downfall  of  the  Norman  or  foreign  and 
antinational  faction  at  the  Court  of  Westminster.*  Donough's  sv;ccessor 
in  Munster,  Turlougli  O'Brien,  is  addressed  by  the  Norman  Primate  of 
England,  Lanfranc,  as  "  the  magnificent  King  of  Hibernia,"  and  by  the 
celebrated  Pope  Gregory  YII.,  as  "  the  illustrious  King  of  Hibernia." 
Murkertagh  O'Brien,  successor  to  Turlough,  is  designated  by  Lanfranc's 
successor,  St.  Anselm,  as  "  the  glorious,"  and,  "  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  Hibernia."t  Connor  O'Brien,  another  of  their  successors,  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Abbey  of  Ratisbon  in  Germany,  chiefly  raised  through  his 
munificence,  is  also  alluded  to  as  if  "King  of  Hibernia;"  the  same 
records  adding  of  that  Prince,  in  reference  to  the  Crusades,  how,  by 
lords,  or  "  Counts,  of  great  power  and  nobility,  wearing  the  badge  of 
the  cross,  and  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  he  forwarded  large  presents  to 
Lotharius,  King  of  the  Bomans,"  J  or  Emperor  of  Germany.  After  the 
Anglo-Norman  intrusion  under  Henry  II.,  the  de  Clares,  as  its  leading 
feudal  representatives  in  Thomond,  by  availing  themselves  of  that  native 
division,  which  was  but  too  favourable  for  the  advancement  of  foreign 
power,  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  there.  But,  though  success- 
ful to  some  extent  for  a  time,  they  and  their  adherents  were  entirely 
defeated  and  expelled.  The  ambitious  Earls  of  Desmond  likewise,  who 
would  willingly  have  done  what  the  defeated  de  Clares  had  left  undone, 
were  on  several  occasions  taught,  by  "sad  experience"  in  the  field,  to 
respect  the  O'Brien  motto  and  war-cry,  "  Lamh  laidir  abu!"  or  The  strong 
hand /or  ever! — and  the  "settlers"  in  Limerick,  and  districts  far  beyond 
it,  had  to  pay  "  dubh  cios,"  black  rent,  or  tribute,  to  the  old  Dalcassian 
race,  whose  heads  continued  to  be  Kings  or  Princes  of  Thomond,  until 

*  Compare  Mac  Geogliegan,  Moore,  and  O'Mahony's  Keating,  with  Thierry  and 
Lingard,  on  this  incident. 

t  Of  King  I^Iurkertagh,  or  Murtogh,  known  at  home  as  "  More,"  or  the  Great, 
one  daughter  was  married  to  the  son  of  Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  the  Hebrides, 
and  Man;  another  to  the  Anglo-Norman  nobleman,  Ainulph  de  Montgomery, 
Earl  of  Pembroke;  and,  in  reference  to  the  fricndshi])  between  the  Irisli  King,  and 
his  royal  brother  of  Albany,  or  Scotland,  it  is  related' that  the  latter  sent  him  a 
camel  "of  wonderful  magnitude." 

t  "Per  magnaj  nobihtatis  ac  potential  Comites,  cruco  siguatos,  et  Hierosolyraaa 
petituros,  ad  Lotharium,  Kegem  Piomanorum,  ingeutia  munera  misit." 
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1643.  Then,  Miinougli  O'Brien,  on  surrendering  his  kingdom,  or  princi- 
pality, to  King  Henry  VIII.,  was  created  1st  Earl  of  Thomond  for  life, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  of  luchiquin,  to  his  male  heii-s ;  the  whole  of  this 
Murrough's  territorial  and  other  possessions  beyond  the  river  Shannon, 
with  their  abbeys,  and  the  right  of  jjresentiug  to  all  spiritual  benefices, 
excei^t  bishoprics,  being  confirnied  to  him  and  his  descendants.  At  the 
same  time,  Henry  conferred  on  Murrough's  nephew,  Donough  O'Brien, 
the  dignity  of  Baron  of  Ibrackan,  with  the  right  of  succession  to  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Thomond  for  life,  after  his  uncle  Murrough's  decease;  Mur- 
rough,  as  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Thomond,  at  the  period  of  his  submission, 
being  considered  deserving  to  be  created  its  Earl,  though  not  to  transmit 
that  title  to  his  postei-ity,  as  having,  only  through  popular  election,  under 
the  old  Irish  law  of  Tanistrj^,  attained  the  principality  of  his  name  and 
territory,  after  the  death  of  Conor  O'Brien,  King  or  Prince  of  Thomond, 
in  lo4(>;  to  the  exclusion  of  Conor's  eldest  son,  the  above-mentioned 
Donough,  who,  being  then  a  minor,  was  set  aside  by  the  law  of  Tanistry, 
as  less  worthy  to  succeed,  or  govern,  than  his  uncle  Murrough.  After 
this  MuiTOugh's  death,  his  nephew,  Donough,  the  Baron  of  Ibrackan, — 
to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  late  nucle,  Henry  VIIL,  in  1542,  had  con- 
firmed all  his  castles,  lordships,  manors,  kc,  beyond  the  Shannon,  with 
a  considerable  grant  of  ecclesiastical  property, — became  2nd  Earl  of 
Thomond,  for  life;  which  title,  by  a  new  patent  of  Edward  VI.  in  1552, 
was  confirmed,  in  perpetuity,  to  the  Baron  and  his  heirs  male,  along 
with  all  the  honours  and  lands  that  had  fallen  to  the  Crown,  by  Earl 
Murrough's  decease.  This  Donough  O'Brien,  surnamed  the  Fat,  and  the 
2nd  Earl  of  Thomond,  dying  in  1553,  was  succeeded,  as  3rd  Earl  of 
Thomond,  by  his  son,  Conor  or  Cornelius  O'Brien.  He  had  3  sons, 
Donough,  the  4th  Earl  of  Thomond,  Teige,  whose  posterity  are  extinct, 
and  Daniel,  of  Moyarta  and  Carrigaholt,*  in  the  County  of  Clare. 
Daniel,  distinguishing  himself  and  receiving  many  wounds,  in  the  wars 
of  Ireland,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  knighted  as  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien, 
and  rewarded  by  the  Crown  with  considerable  grants  of  land  in  that 
County.  He  was  its  representative  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1613,  and, 
in  consideration  of  his  own  and  his  children's  services  to  the  royal  cause, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the  subsequent  convulsions  and  wars, 
was,  after  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  created  1st  Viscount  of 
Clare,  in  the  County  of  Clai'e,  in  1662 ;  and  had  his  estate  of  84,339  acres 
in  Clare,  besides  lands  in  Limerick,  that  had  been  lost  during  the  Crom- 
wellian  usurpation,  restored  to  him.  He  was  succeeded,  as  2nd  Viscount 
of  Clare,  by  his  son  Conor  O'Brien;  on  whose  death,  about  the  year 
1670,  his  son  Daniel  became  the  3rd  Viscount.  Daniel  had  followed 
King  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  and  served  him  so  zealously  until  the  E.e- 
storation  in  1660,  that,  after  his  return  with  the  King  to  London,  his 

*  Canigaholt,  in  Gaelic,  or  Ii'isli,  tlie  rod  of  the 'fleet,  is  a  commanding  cliff,  over- 
looking a  bay,  so  called  n-om  it.  The  Castle,  situated  on  tliis  cUff,  and  ke^Dt  in 
order,  as  a  residence,  to  oiu-  o^vn  times,  belonged  to  Lord  Clare  till  the  War  of  the 
Eevolntion,  when  he  forfeited  it,  with  the  rest  of  his  estates,  for  his  adherence  to 
King  James  II.  The  popular  legends  concerning  this  Castle,  according  to  a  modem 
work,  were  blended  with  traditions  of  the  Lord  Clare,  and  the  Regiment  of  Yellow 
Dragoons  (so-called  from  the  colour  of  their  facings)  which  he  levied  for  the  service 
of  King  James.  The  ghost  of  that  Lord,  and  those  of  his  dragoons,  were  supposed 
to  traverse  the  west,  in  the  stormy  nights  of  winter,  and  to  disappear  at  dawn,  into 
the  surges,  off  Carrigaholt !  Ho\v  comparatively  uninteresting  i;3  a  Castle,  ^uthout 
some  story  of  the  kind,  attached  to  it. 
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merit  is,  in  a  great  degree,  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Clare  for  his  grandfather.  On  the  defection  of  England  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  1GS8,  the  loyalty  of  this  noble  Irish  family  was  the 
same  to  King  James  II.  against  the  Dutch  Prince,  as  it  had  been  to  King 
Charles  II.  against  Oliver  Cromwell.  Daniel,  the  3rd  Viscount  Clare,  was 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  County  for  King  James,  a  member  of  his  Irish 
Privy  Council,  sat  among  the  Peers  of  Ireland  in  the  Parliament  of  1G89, 
and  raised,  for  the  royal  service,  a  Pegiment  of  Dragoons,  called  after 
himself,  the  Clare  Dragoons,  and  2  ilegiments  of  Infantry.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Philadelphia,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Len- 
nard.  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,  and  sister  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  his 
Lordship  had  2  sons,  for  -sv^hom  he  levied  those  infantry  regiments.  The 
1st  was  commanded  by  the  elder  son,  the  Honourable  Daniel  O'Brien; 
the  2nd  by  the  younger  son,  the  Honourable  Charles  O'Brien ;  to  both  of 
whom,  as  4th  and  5th  Viscounts,  the  title  of  Lord  Clare  afterwards 
descended.  The  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Honourable  Daniel  O'Brien 
was  that  selected  by  King  James,  to  form  a  poi'tion  of  the  Brigade  of 
MountcasheL 

Tlie  Colonel  of  the  3rd  regiment  of  this  Brigade,  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Dillon,  was  likewise  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in 
Ireland.  The  founder  of  it  was  a  Chevalier  Henry  Delion  of  Aquitaine, 
sent,  in  1185,  by  King  Henry  II.  of  England  to  Ireland,  with  his  youngest 
son  Johan,  or  John,  Comte  or  Earl  of  Mortagne,  as  his  First  Gentleman, 
and  one  of  his  Secretaries.  By  the  latter  Prince  (afterwards  King  John) 
Henry  Delion  was  granted  a  large  territory,  reaching  from  the  river 
Shannon  to  Cloghanenumora,  east  of  Mullingar,  to  hold  per  Baroniam  in 
Cajnte,  and  the  service  of  several  knights'  fees;  according  to  which 
grant,  he  and  his  heirs  were  entitled  to  a  summons  to  Parliament,  like 
the  Anglo-Norman  Barons  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  who  held 
their  baronies  by  the  same  tenure.  This  extensive  tract  was,  after  its 
Lord,  denominated  Dillon's  Country,  and  was  held,  as  a  kind  of  sovereignty, 
till  reduced  to  shire-ground,  iinder  King  Henry  VIII.  The  Chevalier 
Henry  Delion  is  entitled,  "  Sir  Henry  of  Drumrany,"  from  having  fixed 
his  residence  thei-e.  "  He,"  observes  my  authorit}-,  "  built  his  mansion 
house,  with  a  church  in  Drumrany,  pretty  much  in  the  centre  of  his 
country,  in  the  west  of  Meath ;  also  a  castle  in  Dunimony ;  and  several 
abbies  (as  those  of  Athloue,  Kilkenny- West,  Ardnecrauy,  Holy-Island, 
Hare-Island,  &c.),  churdhes  and  castles  were  built  and  endowed  by  his 
descendants,  Lords  of  the  said  territories.  He,"  it  is  added,  "  was  pro- 
genitor to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Dillon,  a  name  of  great  note,  in  the 
Counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  Roscommon,  Maj^o,  and  otlier 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where,  and  in  many  foreign  countries,  they  have 
flourished  in  the  highest  departments  of  church  and  state."  Of  the 
several  great  families,  sprung  from  this  "  Sir  Henry  of  Drumrany,"  that  of 
the  Viscoimts  Dillon  of  Costello-Gallen,  in  the  Count/  of  Mayo,  was 
founded,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Theobald  Dillon, 
Knight;  who  derived  his  origin,  through  the  hoiise  of  Dunimony,  from 
thiit  of  Drumrany.  Theobald,  commanding  an  Independent  Troop  of 
Horse  in  1559,  was  knighted,  or  created  Sir  Theobald  Dillon,  for  his 
bi-avery,  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1582,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Queen, 
General  Collector  and  Receiver  of  the  Composition  IMoney  of  Counaught 
and  Thomond;  and  had  this  office  not  only  renewed  to  him  by  King 
James  L,  but  was  granted,  in  1G04,  that  of  General  Cessor  and  Collector 
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for  the  Counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  and 
Clare ;  and  finally  was,  for  his  long  servdces  to  the  Crown,  raised  by 
James,  in  1622,  to  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  as  Yiscount  Dillon  of  Costello- 
Gallen,  in  the  County  of  Mayo.  His  Lordship  died,  in  1624,  possessed 
of  a  very  large  landed  property  in  Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  so 
advanced  in  years,  that,  says  the  account,  "  at  one  time  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  above  100  of  his  descendants  in  his  house  at  Killen- 
faghny,"  or  Killenfeagh,  in  the  County  of  "Westmeath.  During  the 
subsequent  Parliamentarian  wars,  and  Cromwell ian  usurpation,  the  house 
of  Costello-Gallen  signalized  itself  in  support  of  the  royal  cause;  for 
which  Thomas,  the  4:th  "Viscount,  had  his  extensive  estates  seized,  and 
was  obliged  to  live,  with  his  4  sons,  in  exile  upon  the  Continent;  where 
several  of  his  name,  expatriated  on  a  similar  account,  distinguished 
themselves  in  war.  1.  Charles,  his  heir  apparent,  was  a  General  Officer 
in  the  service  of  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  and  Governor  of  Tournay  in 
Planders.  2.  Sir  James  Dillon,  Knight,  8th  sou  of  the  1st  Yiscount 
Dillon,  a  Lieutenant- General,  Governor  of  Connaught  for  the  royal 
cause  against  the  Parliamentarian  and  Cromwellian  rebels,  and  pro- 
scribed as  such,  but  finally  rewai'ded  bj^  the  Crown  with  a  pension  of 
£500  per  annum,  was  a  Major-Genei-al,  both  of  France  and  Spain.  3. 
James  Dillon,  after  the  success  of  the  Cromwellians  in  Ireland,  was  also 
a  Major-General,  or  Marechal  de  Camp,  in  the  service  of  France,  by 
brevet  of  March  26th,  1653;  raised  an  Irish  regiment  of  his  name,  by 
commission  of  June  20th  following;  until  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrennees, 
commanded  it  in  Flanders  with  distinction,  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
Dunkirk;  and  kept  it  till  his  death;  after  which,  or  by  order  of  February 
29th,  1664,  it  was  disbanded.  Thomas,  the  4th  Viscount  Dillon,  re- 
mained, with  his  4  sons,  in  banishment,  iintil  the  Restoration.  His 
Lordship  then  returned  home,  and,  in  1663,  was  put  into  possession  of 
his  property,  amounting  to  64,195  plantation  acres  of  profitable  land  in 
Mayo,  Eoscommon,"and  Westmeath.  In  the  Avar  of  the  Revolution,  this 
ennobled  line  of  Costello-Gallen  adhered  to  the  Stuart  family,  as  it  had 
previously  done.  Theobald  Dillon,  successor  to  the  family  title,  in  1682, 
as  7th  Viscount,  and  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Talbot,  of 
Temple-Oge,  County  of  Dultlin,  and  Mount- Talbot,  County  of  Ros- 
(ommon,  was  then  head  of  the  house  of  Costello-Gallen.  His  Lordship 
himself  served,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  ClanricarJe's  Irisii 
Regiment  of  Guards ;  and  raised  2  Regiments  of  Tnfantry  for  Ki  rig  James. 
Of  these,  1  regiment  was  commanded  by  his  Lordship's  eldest  son,  arid 
siibsequent  successor  in  the  title,  the  Honourable  Henry  Dillon,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  (bounty  Roscommon,  Member  for  Westmeath  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  1689,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Galway.  The 
Colonel  of  the  other  regiment,  or  that  appointed  to  form  pare  of  the 
Brigade  of  Mountcashel,  was  Lord  Theobald's  2nd  son,  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Dillon.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  landing  with  his  regiment 
in  France,  not  20  j^ears  of  age ;  afterwards  rose  to  high  rank  in  the 
French  army;  and  was  father  to  the  Lords  Charles  and  Henry  Dillon, 
the  10th  and  11th  Viscounts  of  Costello-Gallen,  also  officers  of  distinction 
in  the  same  service. 

These  3  Regiments  of  Mountcashel,  O'Brien,  and  Dillon,  the  first  of 
King  James's  Irish  army  that  entered  the  French  service  in  the  spring 
of  1690,  wei-e  followed  to  France,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  in  October,  1691,  by  the  rest  of  the  Irish  army,  that  adhered 
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to  James's  cause,  rather  than  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  their 
Sovereign.  Between  those  who  sailed  in  November,  from  the  Shannon, 
with  the  Comte  de  Chateaurenaud's  fleet  of  18  men  of  war,  6  fire-ships, 
and  22  large  vessels  of  bui'then,  &c.,  that,  although  too  late  for  the  relief 
of  Limerick,  served  to  convey  to  Brest  a  large  body  of  the  Irish  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  the  remainder  who  followed  in  as  many  as 
were  required  of  the  14,000  tuns  of  shipping,  stipulated,  by  the  7th  and 
8th  of  the  Military  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  to  be  provided  at 
William's  expense  for  the  same  j)urpose,  the  landing  in  France,  of  all  the 
Irish  who  chose  to  go  th«re,  was  completed  in  Januaiy,  1692.  From 
the  returns  of  the  French  "  Commissaires,"  obtained  through  the  Lord 
Marshal  of  Thomond  and  Clare,  the  Irish  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
followed  the  King  to  France,  are  specified  by  Mac  Geoghegan  at  19,059 ; 
which  number,  added  to  the  previously-arrived  Brigade  of  Mountcashel 
of  5371  military  of  every  rank,  would  make  24,430  officers  and  soldiers; 
and  these,  with  others,  who  came  over  at  difterent  times  not  specified, 
would,  according  to  the  English  and  Irish  authority  of  King  James's 
Memoirs,  and  a  letter  of  the  Chevalier  Charles  Wogan,  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  amount,  in  all,  to  about  30,000  men.  "  Thus,"  add 
the  royal  Memoirs,  "  was  Ireland  after  an  obstinate  resistance  in  3  years 
campagns,  by  the  power  and  riches  of  England  and  the  revolt  of  almo.st 
all  its  own  Protestant  subjects,  torn  from  its  natural  Sovereign;  who, 
tha'  he  was  divested  of  the  country  he  was  not  wholly  deprived  of  ye 
*  people,  for  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who  were  then  in  armes  for  defence 
of  his  right,  not  content  with  the  service  already  render'd,  got  leave  (as 
was  sayd)  to  come  and  loos  their  lives,  after  haveing  lost  their  estates,  in 
defence  of  his  title,  and  bi-oiight  by  that  means  such  a  body  of  men  into 
France,  as  by  their  generous  comportment  in  accepting  the  pay  of  the 
country,  instead  of  that  which  is  usually  allowed  there  to  strangers,  and 
their  iinimitahle  valour  and  service  during  the  whole  cours  of  the  war, 
might  justly  viake  their  Prince  pass  for  an  ally  rather  than  a  pentioner 
or  burthen  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  whose  pay  indeed  they  received, 
but  acted  by  the  King  their  master's  commission,  according  to  the  com- 
mon method  of  other  auxilliary  troops.  As  soon  as  the  King  heard  of 
their  arrival,  (in  France)  he  writ  to  the  Commander  to  assure  him,  how 
well  he  was  satisfyd  with  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  officers,  and 
the  valour  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiers,  and  how  sencible  he  should  ever 
be  of  their  service,  which  he  would  not  fail  to  reward  when  it  should 
please  God  to  put  him  in  a  capacity  of  doing  it."  The  letter,  which,  on 
being  informed  of  the  ai-rival  of  the  1st  body  of  Irish  troops,  December 
3rd,  at  Brest,  was  despatched  by  the  King  from  St.  Germain  to  their 
commanding  officer,  Major-Geueral  Doniiuick  Sheldon,  was  as  follows : — 

"  JA:\IES  Rex. 

"  Having  been  informed  of  the  Capitulation  and  Surrender  of  Limerick, 
and  of  the  other  places  which  remained  to  us  in  our  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  necessities  which  forced  the  Lords  Justices  and  the  General 
Officers  of  our  Forces  thereunto;  %ve  will  not  defer  to  let  you  know,  and  the 
rest  of  the  officers  that  came  along  with  you,  tliat  we  are  extreamly  satisfied 
with  your  and  their  conduct,  and  of  the  valour  of  the  souldiers  during  the 
eiege,  but,  most  particularly,  of  your  and  their  declaration  and  resolution, 
to  come  and  serve  where  we  are.  And  we  assure  you,  and  order  you,  to 
assure  both  officers  and  souldiers  that  are  come  along  with  you,  that  we 
shall  never  forget  this  act  of  loyalty,  nor  fail,  when  in  a  capacity,  to  give 
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them,  above  others,  particular  marks  of  our  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
are  to  inform  them,  that  they  are  to  serve  under  our  command,  and  by  our 
commissions ;  and,  if  we  find,  that  a  considerable  number  is  come  with  tho 
fleet,  it  will  induce  us  to  go  personally  to  see  them,  and  regiment  them. 
Our  brother,  the  King  of  France,  hath  already  given  orders  to  cloath  them, 
and  furnish  them  with  all  necessaries,  and  to  give  them  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment. So  we  bid  vou  heartily  farewell.  Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  Germaine, 
the  27th  of  November,*  1691." 

According  to   this  promise,  that,  in  case  a  considerable  number  of 
troops  should  come  from  Ireland,  he  would  go  to  see  and  regiment  them 
in  person,  the  King  set  out  from  St.  Germain  for  Bretagne,  about  the 
middle  of  December.     Accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
James  reviewed  and  regimented  at  Vaunes  all  the  men  that  had  ari'ivecl 
from  Ireland,  returned  on  the  11th  of  January,  1692,  to  St.  Germain, 
and  on  the  lauding  of  another  or  the  last  division,  under  Major-Gen ei-al 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  Lord  Lucan,  at  Brest,  and  the  other  ports  of  Bretagne, 
the   King   again  left  St.   Germain,  and  reviewed  and  regimented  that 
body,  as  he  had  done  the  rest.     It  was  decided,  that  the  Irish,  who  were 
to  act  under  his  commission  as  Ms  army,  should  consist  of  2  Troops  of 
Horse  Guards,  2  Regiments  of  Horse,  2  Regiments  of  Dragoons  d,  2^^scl, 
or  Dismounted  Dragoons  that  were  to  serve  as  lufantiy,  8  Regiments  of 
Foot,   (containing  altogether   15   battalions)  and   3  Independent    Com- 
panies.    The  extensive  alterations  connected  with  this  new  formation  of  ^ 
the  Irish  army  inflicted,  like  all  great  public  changes,  much  hardship 
upon  individuals;  some,  who  had  been  Major-Gen erals,  being  reduced 
to  Colonels,  and  so  downwards  to  the  Ensigns,  several  of  whom  had  to 
become  Serjeants,  and  even  privates.     The  old  or  Milesian  Iri.sh,  who 
had  levied  regiments  for  the  "War  of  the  Revolution,  suffered  most.     Of 
the  O'Neills,  for  example,  of  whom  several  had  been  Colonels  of  Regi- 
ments in  Ireland,  Brigadier  Gordon  O'Neill  alone  obtained  a  regiment; 
and  other  regiments,  or  those  of  O'Donnell,  Mac  Donnell,  Mac  Guire, 
Mac  Mahon,  ]\Iac  Gennis,  and  O'Reilly,  were  dissolved  as  sepai-ate  corps, 
and  their  officers  proportionate  sufferers.      In  the  arrangements  with 
the   French    Government   concerning   the   rate   of  pay  for  the  newly- 
formed  regiments,  the  further  sacrifice  made  by  the  Irish  to  their  exiled 
Sovereign's  interest — as  pi'eviously  alluded  to  in  the  extract  from   his 
own  Memoirs  respecting  "  their  generous  comportment  in  accepting  the 
pay  of  the  country,  instead  of  that  usually  allovred  there  to  strangers  " — is 
thus  related,  with  other  affecting  particulars,  in  a  manuscript,  written, 
aft-er   the  King's  death,  by  a  contemporaiy  Irish  Jacobite,  or  loyalist. 
"  Upon  capitulating  with  the  enemy,"  says  this  wi'iter,  of  his  country- 
men, at  Limerick,  "  they  stipulated  also  with  their  own  French  Generals, 
that  they  should  be  put  in  France  upon  strangers'  pay ;  but  when  they 
were  modled  at  Rennes,  it  was  resfulated  thev  should  have  but  French 
pay,  to  which  they  acquiesc'd  meerly  to  please  their  own  King,  and  in 
hopes  the  over-plus  of  their  just   pay,  amounting  to  50,000  livres  a 
month,  retrench' d  from  them,  might  abate  the  obligations  of  their  Master 
to  the   French  Court.      The  world   knows  with  what   constancy  and 
fidelity  they  stuck  ever  since  to  the  service  of  Fi-ance,  not  but  that  they 
might  push  their  fortunes  faster  in  other  services,  but  because  it  was  to 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  their  Master  ow'd  obligations  most,  and  had 
from  him  sanctuary  and  protection ;  nay  so  wedded  they  were  for  these 

*  December  7th,  il^.S. 
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reasons  to  the  French  service,  that  many  T/ho  were,  some  of  them  Field 
OiEcers, .  others  Captains,  and  Subalterns,  and  who  coud  not  be  all 
provided  for,  pursuant  to  the  methods  taken  for  the  modlement  of  their 
troops  in  France,  had  submitted  to  caiTy  arms  rather  than  quit  the 
service  their  Master  expected  succour  from :  most  of  these  poor  gentle- 
men moulder'd  away  under  the  fatigues  and  miseries  of  the  musket, 
before  there  was  room  to  replace  them  as  Officers.  This  vast  stock  of 
loialty  was  not  appropriated  to  the  officers  alone,  it  ran  in  the  blood  of 
the  very  common  soldiers;  an  instance  whereof  was  seen  in  ye  wonderful 
affection  they  bore  to  the  service,  and  the  confidence  the  Captains  had  in 
the  fidelity  as  well  as  braveiy  of  their  men,  who  were  so  little  acquainted 
and  tainted  with  desertion,  that,  upon  a  day  of  march  or  action,  the 
Commanders  were  not  seen  in  any'  apprehension  their  maroders  or 
straglers  woud  give  them  the  slip ;  and  it  was  fi-equently  observed  the 
officers  were  less  in  pain  for  the  return  of  the  men,  than  these  were  to 
rejoin  their  comrades."  Of  the  effects  of  such  conduct  of  the  Irish 
troops  upon  King  -James,  this  writer  then  adds — "  His  late  Majesty  v.as 
so  sensibly  touch' d  with  all  these  particulars,  and  especially  with  the 
acquiesence  of  his  troops  to  be  reduc'd  to  the  French  pay,  that,  by  an 
instrument  under  his  hand  and  seal,  he  made  a  solemn  promise  he  would 
pay  them  what  their  actual  pay  wanted,  to  make  it  full  English,  when- 
ever God  was  pleas'd  to  restore  him,  and  so  made  it  his  own  and  the 
Crown's  debt." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  "whatever  our  opinion  may  be  of  the 
cause  for  which  the  follov.-ei's  of  James  abandoned  their  country  and 
fortunes,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  concerning  the  courage  and 
.self-devotion,  with  which  they  sacrificed  their  all  to  a  sense  of  duty ; " 
and  the  light,  in  which  this  conduct- of  the  Irish  was  regarded  by  all 
ranks  in  France,  is  noticed,  as  follows,  by  Count  Arthur  Dillon.  "  Louis 
XI Y.  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  in  1704,  to  the  Civil-Lieutenant,  Le 
Camus,  '  that  he  had  always  treated  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  had  passed 
into  his  kingdom,  as  his  own  subjects;  and  that  it  was  his  wish  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  natural-born  Frenchmen,  without 
being,  on  that  account,  obliged  to  take  out  letters  of  naturalization.' 
This  letter  of  Louis  XIV.,"  continues  the  Count,  "  only  served  to 
confirm  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  and  every  one  knows,  that  all 
orders  of  the  state,  by  a  sort  of  universal  feeling,  had  already  assigned  to 
the  Ii-ish  the  right  of  citizenship;  and  then  it  was,  that,  in  order  to 
stamp  with  a  name,  for  ever  memorable,  those  strangers  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  being  French  citizens,  they  were  termed  Jacobites,  that  is  to 
say,  faithful  to  Kivg  James."  Forman,  too,  who  was  attached  to  the 
change  of  dynasty  effected  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and,  consequently, 
of  opposite  political  principles  to  those  of  the  Irish  Jacobites,  after 
alluding  to  so  many  of  the  latter,  as  "  unhappy  gentlemen,  who,  by  the 
loss  of  plentiful  fortunes  at  home,  had  nothing  left  them  but  their  swords, 
to  procure  a  scanty,  painful  maintenance  abroad,"  thus  speaks,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  of  the  general  sacrifices  of  the  Irish  military  fol- 
lowei-s  of  James  to  his  service — "  Their  inflexible  steadiness  to  the 
interest  of  an  unfortunate  and  declining  King,  whom  they  looked  upon 
to  be  their  lawful  Sovereign,  notwithstanding  our  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
the  contrary;  their  refusal  of  those  advantageous  terms  which  King 
William  so  generously  offered  them ;  their  exposing  themselves  to  inex- 
pressible hardships,  to  perpetual  dangers,  and  even  to  death  itself,  rather 
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than  acknowledge  any  other  Prince  than  King  James,  at  least  while  any 
farther  resistance  in  his  favour  was  practicable,  first  gained  them  that 
esteem  in  France,  which  their  behaviour  ever  since  has  preserved  for 
them  even  to  this  day."  The  right,  it  may  be  added,  of  French,  citizen- 
ship, so  conferred  upon  the  expatriated  Ii'ish  by  Louis  XIV.,  being  con- 
tested, under  Louis  XV.,  by  the  Fermiers  du  Domain,  on  the  pretext, 
that  such  a  privilege  granted  to  the  Irish  Jacobites  was  not  formally 
legal,  a  decree  issued  the  same  year,  or  in  March,  1736,  to  the  Bureau 
du  Domain,  confirming  to  the  Irish  exiles  in  France  the  right  attemi>ted 
to  be  contested  with  them.  Again,  or  in  a  letter  of  March  25th,  1741, 
to  the  Chapter  of  Lille,  Louis  XV.  confirmed  that  right  to  the  Irish. 
His  letter  on  this  occasion,  and  that  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Civil  Lieu- 
tenant, Le  Camus,  above  referred  to,  and  cited  by  various  French  lawyers, 
were  both  deposited  in  the  Bureau  de  la  Guerre  at  Paris;  and,  on  these 
documents  and  decisions,  the  various  "arrets"  or  decrees  of  the  French 
Council  of  State,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  suits  connected  with 
Irish  claims  to  property  in  France,  were  based,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution. 

Of  the  origin,  and  successive  changes  amongst  the  commanding  officers, 
of  the  3  first  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service,  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  my  authorities. 

THE  INFANTEY  EEGIMENT  OP  MOUNTCASHEL.  • 

This  regiment  was  formed  in  1683,  out  of  several  Independent  Com- 
panies of  Irish,  which  King  Charles  II.  withdrew  from  Tangier,  in 
Africa,  vv'hen  he  caused  it  to  be  demolished.  The  corps  was  composed 
of  2  battalions  in  16  companies,  variously  stated,  or,  as  it  would  appear, 
at  difierent  times,  consisting  of  80  or  100  men  a  company.  Its  1st 
Colonel  was  James  Butler,  afterwards  2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who,  being 
made  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Horse  in  the  Irish  army,  resigned  his 
previous  post  to  the  Honourable  Justin  Mac  Carthy,  subsequently  Lord 
Mountcashel.  After  the  destruction  of  this  regiment  at  the  unlucky 
affair  of  Newtown-Butler,  in  August,  1689,  it  was  renewed  with  fresh 
recruits,  and  brought  to  France,  in  May,  1690,  by  his  Lordship.  Soon 
after  landing  there,  or  May  20th,  Lord  Mountcashel  received  a  com- 
mission from  Louis  XIV.;  entitling  his  Lord.ship  to  command  all  ih-'. 
Irish  troops  taken  into  the  French  service,  or  his  own,  with  the  othoi- 
corps  of  O'Brien  and  Dillon.  May  30th,  he  was  empowered  to  act  as 
a  Lieutenant-General  of  France,  as  he  already  was  of  England  and  Ire- 
land; and,  June  1st,  was  specially  commissioned  to  be  Colonel  of  his 
regiment  under  Louis,  as  he  had  previously  been  under  James.  Em- 
ployed by  letters  of  July  26th,  the  same  year,  with  M.  de  St.  Ruth,  in 
Savoy,  he  signalized  himself,  at  tlie  head  of  his  regiment,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  pi'ovince;  particularly  at  a  defeat  of  the  Piecimontese, 
September  12th;  where  he  was  wounded,  though  but  slightly.  Trans- 
ferred by  letters  of  June  13th,  1691,  to  serve  under  the  Duke  de 
Noailles,  with  the  Army  of  Rousillon  or  Catalonia,  he  was  present  at 
the  captures  of  Urgel,  the  castles  of  Valence  and  Boy,  and  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Pratz-de-Mollo.  He  remained,  in  1692,  with  the  same 
army,  which  kept,  however,  merely  uyxni  tlie  defensive.  Despatched,  by 
letters  of  April  27th,  1693,  to  tlu'  Army  of  Germany,  as  1  of  its 
Lieutenant-Generals,  under  the  Mars]ii:ils  de  Lorges  and  de  Choiseul,  he 
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and  his  regiment  contributed  to  the  successes  of  that  campaign;  at 
wliich  he  shared  in  the  reduction  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Heidelbui-g, 
of  Wingemburg,  of  Eppenheim,  and  of  Darmstadt.  He  was  to  have 
continued  with  the  Army  of  Germany,  in  lG9i;  but  the  injurious  effects 
of  his  wounds  obliged  him  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  waters  of  Barrege, 
where  he  died  that  summci*.  His  decease  is  thus  announced,  imder  the 
head  of  "  Paris,  31st  July,  1G94,"  in  the  French  official  journal.  "My- 
lord  Montcassel,  Lieutenaut-General  of  the  Armies  of  the  King,  Com- 
mander of  3  Irish  Regiments,  died  the  1st  of  this  month  at  Barrege,  of 
the  wounds  that  he  has  received  on  several  occasions,  in  which  he  was 
always  extremely  distinguished." 

Lord  Mountcashel  was  succeeded  in  his  regiment  by  Colonel  Andrew 
Lee,  or  de  Lee,  according  to  the  prefix  given  to  his  and  other  names  by 
French  writers.  Lee  was  born  in  1650,  and  first  belonged  to  the  infantry 
regiment  of  1500  men,  besides  officers,  permitted  by  King  Charles  II.  to 
be  levied  in  Ireland,  in  1G71,  for  the  service  of  France,  by  Sir  and  Count 
George  Hamilton,  from  whom,  as  its  Colonel,  it  was  called  the  "  Regi- 
ment d'  Hamilton."  ■•■     After  the  Count's  death  in  1676,  the  Irish  of  his 

*  George  Hamilton  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Sir  George  Hamilton  of 
Dunnalong  in  the  County  of  TjToue,  and  Neuagh  in  the  Coiinty  of  Tipperary,  by 
Lady  Mary  Butler,  3rd  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler,  Lord  Thuiies,  and  sister  to 
James  Butler,  12th  Earl  aud  1st  Duke  of  Ormonde.  Sir  George,  Avho  was  a  Cath- 
olic, served  King  Charles  I.  and  Charles  XL  faithfully  against  the  Parliamentarian 
and  Cromwellian  rebels  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  a  Captain  of  Horse,  and  after- 
wards a  Colonel  of  Foot,  and  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Nenagh,  against  those 
insurgents,  as  well  as  Receiver-General  for  the  Crown.  On  the  final  prevalence  of 
the  Cromwellian  invaders,  he  resolved  to  join  the  royal  family  in  France;  but, 
before  leaving  Ireland,  "he  staid,"  says  Carte,  "to  pass  his  accounts,  which  he  did 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  notwithstanding  much  clamour  had  been  raised 
against  him."  He  then,  or  in  1651,  went  into  exile  with  his  family,  when  King 
Charles  II.,  it  is  observed,  "being  sensible  of  his  good  and  acceptable  services,  and 
willing  to  show  him  all  reasonable  favour  for  the  same,  created  him  a  Baronet." 
As  attached,  however,  only  to  a  nominal  or  refugee  King,  such  as  Charles  II.  was 
till  1660,  Sir  George,  like  numbers  of  banished  Irish  loyalists,  had  to  encounter 
much  i^rivation  and  distress  ou  the  Continent.  In  this  interval,  the  young 
George  Hamilton  was  made  1  of  the  Royal  Pages ;  after  the  Restoration  was 
enrolled  in  the  Horse-Guards;  and  is  named  by  his  brother  Anthony,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  their  brother-in-law,  the  Comte  de  Grammont,  among  the  brilliant 
intriguers  of  the  English  Court,  as  a  lover  of  the  pretty  IVIrs.  Wettenhall.  In  1667, 
on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  English  against  "Popery,"  the  King  had  to 
dismiss  from  his  Horse-Guards  such  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  officers,  &c.,  as 
were  Catholics;  but  was  enabled  to  provide  for  them  elsewhere  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  offered  them  employment,  under  young  Haa)ilton.  Having  gotten  due  per- 
Eaission  from  King  Charles  to  enter  the  service  of  France,  and  being  considered,  on 
'isheir  arrival  there,  as  "tons  bons  horames  et  bien  faits,"  or,  "all  good  and  well- 
made  men,"  those  who  were  natives  of  Scotland  were  incorporated  with  the 
ancient  Compagnie  de  Gendarmes  Ecossois  of  the  Royal  Guards ;  the  rest  were 
formed  into  another  Compagnie,  called  Gendarmes  Anc;lois,  of  which  Louis  (in 
crder,  it  would  seem,  to  compliment  them  the  more,)  named  himself  the  Captain; 
and,  November  28th,  1667,  appointed  Hamilton  his  Captain-Lieutenant.  Sir 
George  Hamilton  (thus  entitled,  either  as  having  been  knighted,  or  as  successor 
to  his  father's  baronetcy  in  1667,  or  for  hotli,  reasons,)  commanded  this  Compagnie 
de  Gendarmes  Anglois,  at  the  conquest  of  Franche-Comtc  in  1668.  In  1671, 
he  raised,  under  an  agreement  made  in  April,  "un  Regiment  d'Infanterie 
Jrlandoise  de  15  compagnies  de  100  hommes  chacune,"  exclusive  of  officers; 
*'sa  Majeste,"  it  is  added,  "ayant  satisfaction  des  services  qu'eUe  a  receus 
des  regimens  Irlandois  qui  ont  este  cy-devant  u  sa  solde,"  and  this  regiment, 
as  "infaaterie  estrangtire,"  to  have  "les  hautes  payes."  Of  this  corps,  of  2 
battahoiis.  Sir  George  was  commissioned  as  Colonel,  May  12th,  and  commanded 
it,  in  1672,  with  the  French  Army  of  Holland,  after  its  passage  of  the  Rhine.    He 
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regiment,  being  drafted  into  the  German  Regiment  of  Furstemberg,  and 
then  of  Greider,  or  Greder,  were  accompanied  by  Lee.  A  Lieutenant 
in  the  corps,  in  1678,  under  its  appellation  of  Furstemberg,  he  fought 
against  the  Bi'andenbui'ghers,  near  Minden,  in  1679;  and  obtained  a 
company  by  commission.  May  7th,  1682.  He  served  at  the  siege  of 
Girona,  in  1 684: ;  was  made  Lieutenant- Colonel,  by  commission  of  Decem- 
ber 11th,  1687;  was  with  the  Army  of  Flanders,  under  the  Marshal 
d'Humieres,  in  1689,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  unsuccessful  affair  of 
Walcourt;  and  with  better  fortune,  in  1690,  under  the  illustrious  Mar- 
shal de  Luxembourg,  at  Fleunis;  where  the  regiment,  as  that  of  Greider, 
was  lauded  by  the  Marshal,  for  its  very  good  conduct,  and  its  having 
taken  1  or  2  standards.  Shortly  before  that  battle,  or  June  18th,  Lee 
received  a  commission  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  empowering  him  to  hold 
rank  as  Colonel  of  Infantry  to  the  new  Regiment  of  O'Brien,  (afterwards 
Clare)  under  which,  see  him  noticed,  till  appointed,  by  commission  of 
July  28th,  1694,  to  the  Colonelship  of  the  regiment  previously  Lord. 

then  joined  the  Marshal  de  Turenne ;  shared  in  the  successful  operations  against  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh  in  1673;  "and,"  remarks  Lodge,  "being  to  recruit  his 
regiment  of  foot  in  the  ser\dce  of  the  French  King,  his  Majesty,"  King  Charles  II., 
"sent  his  directions  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  12  January,  1673,  to  give  license 
unto  him  and  his  officers  to  raise  600  foot  soldiers  of  his  Irish  subjects  by  beat  of 
drum."  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Sintzheim,  Einsheim,  and  MuUiausen,  in  167-i. 
At  that  of  Einsheim,  he  was  severely  Avounded,  and  is  described,  by  my  French 
authorities,  as  having  "perfoi-med  great  acts  of  valour,"  or  having  "with  a  bat- 
talion of  his  regiment,  cut  to  pieces  a  hostile  battalion,  and  dispersed  the  dragoons 
who  suj^ported  it."  Continuing  with  the  Army  of  Germany  under  Turenne,  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Turkheim,  January  oth,  1675 ;  and  was  made 
a  Brigadier  of  Infantry,  by  brevet  of  March  12th.  July  27th,  at  Salzbach,  being 
near  the  battery  which  Turenne  approached  on  horseback  to  inspect,  he  warned  the 
Marshal  to  take  a  different  direction,  was,  on  his  fall,  soon  after  by  a  cannon-shot, 
the  1st,  with  presence  of  mind,  to  throw  a  cloak  over  the  corpse;  and,  in  the 
subsequent  retreat  of  the  French,  he  signalized  himself,  by  protecting  it  at  Wilstet 
and  Altenheim.  The  leading  French  mihtary  historian  of  those  times,  relatiug  the 
retreat  of  his  countrj^men,- and  the  attack  upon  them  by  the  Imperial  General, 
Montecuculh,  at  Wilstet,  states — "The  Comte  de  Montecuculli  followed  them  with 
all  his  army,  and  came  up  with  their  rear -guard  at  Wilstet.  He  attacked  it  with 
a  large  detachment,  with  which  he  had  pushed  forward ;  but  he  was  repulsed  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Bouflers,  and  by  the  Comte  d'  Hamilton."  And,  elsewhere  notic- 
ing this  affair  at  Wilstet,  and  that  at  Altenheim,  the  same  historian  specities 
Hamilton,  to  have  "given  the  greatest  proofs  of  valour"  against  the  enemy;  having 
"repulsed  them  after  an  action  of  the  most  animated  kindj"  where  "the  Irish 
did  wonders,"  as  well  as  the  English,  who  were  then  serving  with  the  French. 
Created  Margchal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  February  25th,  1676,  and  still  being 
with  the  Army  of  Germany  under  Turenne's  successor,  the  Marshal  Duke  de 
Luxembourg,  Hamilton  was  present,  when,  in  the  retreat  of  the  French  on  Saverne, 
their  rear  was  attacked,  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  enemy,  under  the  Duke 
of  Lorraiu.  This  Luxembourg  hastened  in  person  to  repair,  at  the  head  of  his 
cavahy,  "and  seconded,"  according  to  the  French  historian,  "by  the  Comte 
d'  Hamilton,  who  had  posted  his  regiment  advantageously,  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
enemies  by  the  great  fire  which  he  caused  to  be  poured  upon  them,  and  compelled 
them,  by  means  of  the  cavalry,  to  retire  in  disorder."  But  the  affair,  it  is  added, 
"cost  his  life  to  the  Comte  d'  Hamilton,  whom  the  King  had  made  Marechal  de 
Camp. "  At  his  death,  the  Count  possessed  both  his  Irish  Regiment  of  Infantry 
and  the  Compagnie  de  Gendarmes  Anglois,  or  rather  Anglois  et  Irlandois.  He 
married,  in  1665,  the  beautiful  Frances  Jennings,  elder  sister  of  the  famous  Sarah, 
Drchess  of  Marlborough,  and  daughter  of  Eichard  Jennings,  Esq.,  of  Sandridge  in 
Hertfordshire.  By  her,  he  left  3  daughters,  who  were  all  nobly  married  in  Ire- 
land; the  1st,  Elizabeth,  in  1685,  to  Eichard  Parsons,  1st  Viscount  Eosse;  the  2nd, 
Frances,  in  1687,  to  Henry  Dillon,  Sth  Viscount  Dillon ;  the  3rd,  Mary,  in  1688> 
to  Nicholas  BarnewaU,  3rd  Viscount  Kingsland. 
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Mountcashel's.  He  served  chat  year  witli  the  Army  of  Italy;  passed  to 
that  of  Germany,  in  1695  ;  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Meuse,  under  the 
Marshal  de  Bonfflers,  in  1696;  at  the  taking  of  Ath,  by  the  Marshal  de 
Catinat,  iu  1697;  at  the  great  encampment,  and  the  grand  review,  by 
T.ouis  in  person,  at  Coudun,  near  Compiegne,  by  letters  of  August  13th, 
1698;  with  the  Army  of  Flanders,  by  letters  of  June  6th,  1701;  with 
the  Army  of  Germany,  under  the  Marshal  de  Catinat,  by  letters  of  May 
8th,  1702;  and  was  created  Marechal  de  Camp,  by  brevet  of  December 
23rd,  that  year.  Employed  with  the  Army  of  Bavaria,  under  the  Mar- 
shal de  Yillars,  in  1703,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Kehl;  at  the  taking  of 
the  lines  of  Stolhoffen,  and  the  retrenchments  of  the  Yalley  of  Hornberg; 
at  the  combat  of  Munderkingen;  at  the  defeat  of  the  Count  de  Stirum, 
in  the  1st  battle  of  Hochstedt,  where  he  was  wounded;  and  was  also  at 
the  taking  of  Kempten.  In  June,  1704,  he  transferred  the  command  of 
his  regiment  to  his  son.  Then,  attached  to  the  Army  of  Bavaria,  under 
the  Marshal  de  Marcin,  he  commanded  the  French  force,  united  with  the 
Bavarian  troops,  at  the  glorious  defence  of  the  retrenchments  of  Schellem- 
berg,  in  July;  next  fought  at  the  2nd  or  unfortunate  battle  of  Hochstedt, 
(more  generally  called  that  of  Blenheim)  in  Aiigust;  and  obtained  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Armies  of  the  King,  by  a  power  of 
26th  October.  In  1705,,  he  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  under 
the  Marshal  de  Yillars;  with  the  Army  of  the  Bhine,  under  the  same 
General,  in  1706  and  1707;  and,  during  the  winter  of  the  last-mentioned 
year,  was  employed  in  Alsace,  by  order  of  31st  October.  In  1708,  he 
was  with  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  \inder  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Bei-wick; 
when,  hearing  of  the  enemy's  design  of  besieging  the  important  fortress 
of  Lisle,  in  Flanders,  he  threw  himself  into  that  place ;  under  the  gallant 
and  worthy  jMai'shal  de  Boufflers,  contributed  nobly  to  its  celebrated 
defence,  at  which  he  was  wounded;  and,  by  brevet  of  12th  November, 
was  nominated  by  Louis  XIY.  to  the  next  vacancy  of  a  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  with  permission,  meanwhile,  to  wear  the  insignia 
of  that  honour.  In  1709,  he  served  with  the  Army  of  Germany,  under 
the  Marshal  d'  Harcourt;  in  1710,  1711,  and  1712,  with  the  Army  of 
inlanders,  under  the  Marshal  de  Yillars.  The  campaign  of  1712  was  his 
last;  in  which,  he  was  present  at  the  captures  of  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and 
Bouchain.  He  obtained  the  post  of  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  by  provision  of  July  3rd,  1719..  His  son  Francis,  on  whom  he  had 
devolved  the  command  of  his  regiment  since  June,  1704,  having  died,  he 
resumed  the  Colonelship,  by  commission  of  December  13th,  1720.  In. 
1733,  he  made  an  arrangement,  through  which  he  had  the  regiment 
granted,  by  commission  of  September  16th,  to  the  Comte  de  Bulkeley; 
and  died  not  long  after,  or  February  16th,  1734,  aged  84. 

The  Comte  Francois  de  Bulkeley,  as  he  was  called  in  France,"was  of 
a  noble  British  Jacobite  family,  derived  from  Robert  de  Bulkeley, 
Seigneur  or  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Bulkeley,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Chester, 
under  the  Anjou-ISTorman  King  of  England,  Johan,  or  John.  In 
January,  1643,  Thomas  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  of  Baron  Hall  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  was,  for  his  great  merit  and  strict  loyalty,  created  by  King 
Charles  I.,  at  Oxford,  Yiscount  Bulkeley  of  Cashel,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland.  The  Yiscoiuit's  4th  son,  the  Honourable  Henry  Bulkeley,  was 
made  Master  of  the  Household  to  Kings  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and 
married  Lady  Sophia  Stewart,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  and  4  daughters; 
■who   all  joined   the  2nd  exile  of  the  royal  race,  or  that  under  Kin^ 
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James  II.  and  his  family,  in  France.  The  names  of  the  sons  were 
James  and  Francis.  Those  of  the  daughters  were  Charlotte,  Anne, 
Henrietta,  and  Laura.  James  established  himself  in  France,  and  left 
issue  there  ;  Francis  was  the  particular  subject  of  this  notice;  Charlotte 
was  married,  1st,  to  Charles  0"Brien,  5th  Viscount  Clare,  2ndly,  to 
Lieutenaut-General  Count  Daniel  O'Mahony;  Anne  to  the  illustrious 
James  Fitz- James,  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick;  Henrietta  and  Laura, 
each  the  theme  of  the  muse  of  our  countryman,  Count  Anthony  Hamil- 
ton, author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  &c.,  both  died  unmarried. 
Francis  Bulkeley,  born  in  London,  September  11th,  1686,  passed  into 
France,  in  1700,  the  3^ear  of  his  sister's  marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.  He  commenced  his  military  career  as  an  Aide-de-Camp  to 
that  nobleman,  with  whom  he  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch, 
about  Ximegueu,  in  1702.  He  was  at  the  victory  of  Eckeren  over  the 
same  enemy,  in  1703;  and  obtained  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  Duke's 
regiment.  In  1704,  he  followed  the  Duke  into  Spain,  and  was  at  the 
reduction  of  20  places  in  Portugal.  He  was  made  a  reformed  Captain 
of  the  Regiment  of  Berwick,  by  commission  of  Januaiy  1st,  1705.  Still 
acting  as  Aide-de-Camp  of  the  Duke,  he  accompanied  him  into 
Languedoc  for  the  rubjection  of  the  Camisards,  or  revolted  Huguenots 
there;  thence  in  October,  into  the  Comte  of  Nice,  iu  order  to  besiege 
the  strong  fortress  of  that  name,  which  surrendered  January  4th,  1706; 
and,  on  the  13th,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  reformed  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  of  Berwick.  Again  passing  with  the  Duke  into  Spain  for  the 
campaign  of  1706,  he  shai-ed  in  its  very  varied  operations,  concluded 
by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Carthagena,  in  November,  at  which  he  took 
part.  In  1707,  he  fought,  April  25th,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Almanza; 
obtained,  by  commission  of  May  11th,  a  regiment  of  infantry  of  his 
name,  which  was  previously  the  Chevalier  de  Tesse's;  and  commanded 
that  regiment  at  the  taking  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Lerida,  the 
ensuing  autumn.  He  acted,  in  the  same  capacity,  at  the  reduction  of 
Tortosa,  in  1708.  He  quitted  this  corps,  May  23rd,  1709;  resumed,  by 
commission  of  same  date,  his  former  grade  of  i^eformed  Colonel  to  the 
Regiment  of  Berwick ;  and  remained  this  year  with  the  army  of  Spain, 
which  kept  on  the  defensive.  The  3  following  campaigns,  or  those  of 
1710,  1711,  and  1712,  he  served  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick, 
in  the  Army  of  Dauphine.  In.  1713,  he  was  with  the  Army  of  Gei-- 
many,  under  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  and  was  present  at  the  captures  of 
Landau  and  Friburgh.  In  1714,  he  accompanied  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
Berwick  to  the  reduction  of  Barcelona.  Brigadier  by  brevet  of  February 
1st,  1719,  and  employed,  under  the  same  General,  with  the  Army  of 
Spain,  he  was  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fontarabia,  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  St.  Sebastian,  of  the  Castle  of  TJrgel,  and  also  at  the  siege  of 
Roses.  Attached,  by  letters  of  September  15th,  1733,  to  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,  under  his  illustrious  brother-in-law,  and  becoming,  by  com- 
mission of  the  16th,  Colonel  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Infantry  previously 
Lee's,  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Kehl;  and  was  employed  at  Sti-asburgh, 
during  the  winter,  by  letters  of  December  1st.  Marechal  de  Camp,  or 
Major-General,  by  brevet  of  February  20th,  1734,  and  continued  witli 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  he  mounted  several 
trenches  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh;  and,  by  order  of  November  1st, 
commanded  during  the  winter  in  Flandei-s,  under  the  Marshal  de 
JPuysegur.     In  1735,  he  remained  by  letters  of  May  1st,  with  the  same 
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Army,  who  undei-took  nothing,  on  account  of  the  ai^pvoaching  peace, 
which  was  made  ^n  October.  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
King,  by  power  of  March  1st,  1738,  lie  was  employed,  iu  1742,  with  the 
Avmy  of  Bavaria,  under  the  Marshal  Duke  d'  Hai'court,  and  then  under 
the  Comte  (afterwards  Marshal)  de  Saxe,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  and 
was  with  the  4th  Division,  at  the  Camp  of  Neideraltack ;  where  they 
maintained  themselves  for  5  months,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  superior 
numbers.  He  then  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  under  th-e 
Marshal  de  Maillebois,  and  returned  to  France  after  the  campaign. 
Attached  to  the  Army  of  the  "Rhine,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  1743,  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  June.  With  the  Avmy  of  Flanders, 
under  the  King,  Louis  XV.,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  1744,  he  was  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Menin  and  Ypres ;  and  then  passing,  by  letters  of 
July  1st,  under  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  he  terminated  the 
campaign  at  the  Camp  of  Courtray.  He  was  by  letters  of  April  1st, 
1745,  with  the  Army  of  the  Lov/er  Rhine,  under  the  Prince  de  Conti; 
who  made  themselves  masters  of  Guermsheim,  July  15th,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine,  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  19th;  but  continued  on  the 
defensive,  till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  He  was  retained  at  Strasburgh, 
during  the  winter,  by  order  of  November  1st.  '  Transferred  to  the  Army 
of  Flanders,  under  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  by  letters  of  May  1st,  1746, 
he  fought  at  the  victory  of  E-ocoux,  in  October;  commanded,  during  the 
winter,  at  Bruges,  by  letters  of  November  1st;  and  was  not  removed 
from  that  command  till  April  30th,  1748.  That  yeai',  January  1st,  he 
was  named  Chevalier  of  the  Orders  of  the  King,  and  was  received  as  such 
February  2nd.  He  was  made  Governor  of  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Poi't,  by 
provision  of  January  29th,  1751;  resigned  his  regiment,  in  favour  of  his 
son,  in  March,  1754;  and  died,  January  14th,  1756,  in  his  70th  year. 

The  Lieutenant-General  had  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  de  Cantillon, 
a  gentleman  of  Nprman-Irish  oi-igin,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts  to  France,  and,  besides  founding  one  of  the  principal 
banks  in  Europe  at  Paris,  was  distinguished  by  his  writings,  and  cor- 
respondingly high  position  in  society.  Under  the  various  spellings  of 
Cantelou,  Cantelupe,  Cantillo,  Cantello,  and  Cantillon,  several  members 
of  this  family  established  themselves  in  England  under  o)ie  jSTorman 
conquest,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  another,  and  in  Ireland,  since 
the  period  of  Strongbow's  landing  there.  This  last  branch  of  the  name 
acquired  the  Lordship  of  Ballyheigh,  or  Bally heigue,  in  the  County  of 
Kerry,  besides  lands  in  the  County  of  Limerick;  and  intermai-ried  with 
an  oifshoot  of  the  Stuart  line  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  Fitz-Geralds, 
O'Briens,  Mac  Malions,  O'Sullivans,  Seymours,  O'Connells,  &c.  Of  the 
house  of  Ballyheigh,  we  are  informed,  that  "  its  fidelity  to  the  Catliolic  . 
religion,  and  its  attachment  to  its  legitimate  Kings,  the  victims  of 
adversity,  were  the  causes  of  its  dispersion  and  its  rnin.  It  suflcied  all 
the  misfortunes  of  exile,  and  forfeiture.  Many  of  its  members  were 
reduced,  in  a  foreign  land,  to  a  condition  next  to  destitution;  but  they 
never  forgot,  on  the  field  of  battle,  this  noble  and  glorious  motto  to  their 
armorial  bearings,  Fortis  in  bello.'"  *  Lop.g  alter  the  lords  of  Ballyheigh 
were  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  they  were  remembered 
there.  JDr.  Smith,  the  historian  of  Kerry,  in  1756,  wlien  mentioning 
the  bay  of  Ballyheigh,  states, — "  The    neighbouring    inhabitants    shew 

*  French  MS.  account  of  Cantillon  family  ])rcsented  by  the  "Baron  de  Bally- 
heigue"  to  Dr.  E.  R.  Madden,  and  obligingly  communicated  to  me. 
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some  rocks,  visible  in  this  bay  only  at  low  tides,  •whicli,  they  say,  are  the 
remains  of  an  island,  that  was  formerly  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of 
Cantillon,  who  were  the  ancient  proprietors  of  Bally  heigh."  And  when, 
in  our  day,  or  December,  1839,  the  most  distinguished  military  represen- 
tative of  his  line  in  France,  Antoine  Sylvaine  de  CantUlon,  was  granted 
a  title  by  King  Louis-Philippe,  he  took  that  of  a  Baron,  in  connexion 
with  the  name  of  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors  in  Kerry.  Of  the 
marriage  of  Lieutenant-General  Comte  de  Bulkeley  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Cantillon,  Francois  Henri  Comte  de  Bulkeley  was  born  in  1739 
succeeded  to  the  Colonelship  of  his  father's  regiment,  March  7th,  1754 
was  made  Brigadier  of  the  Armies  of  the  King,  July  25th,  1762 
Marechal  de  Camp,  Januaiy  3rd,  1770;  and  Lieutenant-General,  January 
1st,  1784.  He  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  France  to  the  Diet 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  was  pensioned  proportionably  to  his  services, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  or  in  1789.  But,  in  June, 
1775,  by  a  new  arrangement  in  the  French  army,  under  the  Ministry  of 
the  Marshal  du  Muy,  the  Regiment  of  Bulkeley  about  92  years  from  its 
1st  formation  by  Charles  XL,  and  85  years  from  its  entering  the  French 
ser-^dce,  under  Louis  XIY.,  was  incorporated  with  the  Regiment  of 
Dillon. 

THE  IXFAIS'TRY  EEGIME:N^T  OF  O'BRIEX,  OR  GLARE. 

This  regiment  was  raised,  clothed,  and  armed,  for  the  service  of  King 
James  II.,  by  Daniel  O'Brien,  3rd  Viscount  Clare,  early  in  1689.  On 
passing  into  France,  in  1690,  with  the  other  regiments  of  Mountcashel's 
Brigade,  it  was  called  O'Brien's  regiment,  from  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Clare,  the  Honourable  Daniel  O'Brien,  through  whom  it  was  levied,  and 
who  was  re-appointed  there  its  1st  Colonel.  As  a  new  corps,  however, 
neither  it  nor  its  Colonel  appearing  in  France  to  have  had  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  immediate  service;  and  the  1st  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Fitz- 
Maurice,*  returning  to  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  the  property  coming 
to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  Andrew  Lee,  of 
the  German  Regiment  of  Greider,  received,  June  18th,  a  commission  of 

*  The  Fitz-Maurices  of  Kerry  derive  their  origin  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished chevaliers  of  the  early  Anglo -Is  orman  settlers  in  Erin,  Raymond  le  Gros. 
Raymond,  being  invited  by  Dermod  ilac  Carthy,  King  of  Desmond,  or  South 
!Munster,  to  assist  him  against  his  rebellious  son,  Cormac,  who  had  imprisoned,  and 
crueDy  treated  him,  enabled  the  King  to  succeed  against,  and  put  to  death,  the 
unnatural  rebel ;  in  consequence  of  wmch,  the  King  rewarded  Raymond,  about  the 
year  1177,  with  the  tei-ritorj'  of  Lixnaw,  ia  Kerry.  There  Rajnnond  estabhshed 
ids  son,  ilaurice ;  whence  the  territory  was  designated  as  that  of  Clan-Maurice  ; 
and  the  descendants  of  its  owner  were  known  by  the  name  of  Fitz-]\laurice.  The 
heads  of  tliis  family,  though  subordinate  to  the  great  Earls  of  Desmond,  were  re- 
markable for  bravery,  power,  noble  alhances,  &c.,  and  were  styled  Barons  of  Lixnaw 
and  Lords  of  Kerry — the  21st  of  whom,  Thomas  Fitz-Maurice,  was  created,  by 
George  I.,  in  Januaiy,  1722,  Viscount  Clan-^Iaurice,  and  Earl  of  Keny.  In  France, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  named  Fitz-Maurice,  were, — 1.  Thomas  Mac 
Robert  Fitz-Maurice,  born  in  1721,  at  Dingle,  in  Kerry.  He  joined  the  Irish  Regi- 
ment of  Roth  (afterw  ards  Roscommon)  very  young ;  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  December,  1766 ;  and  was  a  Chevaher  of  St.  Louis.  2.  Thomas 
Fitz-Maui-ice,  born  in  1725,  at  Listowel  in  Kerry ;  entered  the  Regiment  of  Roth 
as  a  Cadet  at  10,  in  which  corps  he  continued  to  serve  under  its  successive  Colonels, 
Lord  Roscommon  and  the  Comte  de  Walsh-Serrant ;  was  created  a  Chevalier  of  St. 
Louis  in  1776;  and  was  afterwards  a  Lieutenant -Colonel,  and  Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  St.  Eustache.     He  received  the  retiring  pension  of  his  rank  in  1789. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Regiment  of  O'Brien,  with  power  to  hold  rank 
as  Colonel ;  and  an  order  was  likewise  given,  to  withdraw,  from  Greider's 
corps,  all  the  Irish,  veterans,  nearly  200  in  number,  the  remains  of  Count 
George  Hamilton's  levies ;  that,  by  such  an  incorporation  of  old  officers 
and  soldiers  with  O'Brien's  regiment,  it  might  be  the  sooner  fitted  for 
the  field.  Lee,  whom  the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg  noticed  as  an  officer, 
that,  from  his  professional  merit,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
generally  held,  would  be  well  suited  for  the  new  post  allotted  to  him, 
acted  as  Colonel  to  the  Regiment  of  O'Brien,  in  Savoy,  that  summer, 
with  much  distinction ;  and,  October  17th,  was  commissioned  Inspector 
General  of  the  Irish  Troops.  •  He  was  subsequently  stationed  with  the 
regiment  at  Pignerol,  and  served  with  the  Ai-my  of  Piedmont,  imder 
the  Marshal  de  Catinat,  till  1693.  Meantime,  the  Honourable  Daniel 
O'Brien,  by  the  decease  of  his  father  in  1691,  becoming  4th  Viscount 
Clare,  the  regiment  was  named  that  of  Clare,  instead  of  O'Brien.  This 
Daniel,  4th  Viscount  Clare,  dying  at  Pignerol,  in  1693,  of  the  wounds  he 
received  at  the  victory  of  Marsaglia,  gained  October  4th,  by  Catinat,  over 
the  Allies,  and  at  which  the  Regiment  of  Clare  was  present,  Lee  was 
commissioned,  ISTovember  18th,  in  his  Lordship's  place,  as  full  Colonel, 
and  served  in  Piedmont  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  during  the  next; 
"when,  on  February  6th,  he  was  created  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  and,  on 
July  28th,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Mountcashel. 

The  Colonelship  vacated  by  Lee,  in  the  regiment  previously  his  and 
Lord  Clare's,  was  next  filled  by  a  natural  son  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Tyrconnell,  and  bearing  a  similar  name,  or  Richard  Talbot.  This  officer 
Lad  served  in  France  from  his  youth;  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  decisive  repulse  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  September  6th,  1690, 
before  Limerick;  was  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Limerick,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Irish  army  into  France;  became  there,  (as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  in  Ireland  during  the  Williamite  war)  a  Brigadier,  April 
28th,  1694;  and,  August  2oth  following.  Colonel  in  the  place  of  Lee. 
Brigadier  Talbot  remained  Colonel  iintil  Api-il,  1696,  when,  from  some 
observations  or  proposals  offensive  to  Louis  XIV.,  that  Monarch  ordered 
him  to  be  committed  to  the  Bastille,  and  deprived  of  his  command.  He 
never  regained  the  regiment,  lost  by  his  imprudence;  yet  was,  after  a 
year's  detention,  released  from  continement,  restored  to  active  service, 
ajid  fell,  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara,  in  Italy,  August  15th,  1702. 

After  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Talbot,  the  i-egiment  was 
granted,  by  commission  of  April  8th,  1696,  to  Charles  O'Brien,  5tli  Lord 
Clare,  who,  on  his  elder  brother  Daniel's  decease,  at  Pignerol,  in  1693, 
became  his  successor  in  the  title.  As  the  Honourable  Charles  O'Brien, 
he  commanded,  in  1689  and  1690,  1  of  the  regiments  of  foot  in  Ireland, 
raised  by  his  family,  for  King  James  II.,  against  the  Revolutionists :  and, 
in  1691,  he  was  Colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  that  served  as  late  as  the 
2nd  siege  of  Limerick.  But,  of  this  corps,  after  the  Treaty,  only  a  remnant 
existing  to  sail  for  the  Continent  (with  similar  portions  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  of  Tyrconnell,  Galmoy,  Lucan,  Sutherland,  Luttrell,  Abercorn, 
Westmeath,  and  Purcell)  Charles  O'Brien  was  made,  before  lea\-ing 
Ireland,  a  Captain  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps  or  Horse  Guards  of  King 
James,  with  which  rank  he  arrived  in  France.  He  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  Queen  of  England's  Regiment  of  Dragoons  a  pied,  under 
Colonel  Francis  O'Carroll,  with  which  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mar- 
eaglia,  in  Italy,  October  4th,  1693;  and,  on  the  fall  of  that  distinguished 
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officer  there,  was  appointed  to  his  post.     His  Lordship,  (for,  about  th« 
same  time,  this  Charles,  as  before  observed,  succeeded  his  brother,  Danie), 
in  the  title  of  Clare)  was  Colonel  of  the  Queen  of  England's  Dragoons 
a  pied,  until  his  transfer,  by  commission  of  April    8th,   1696,  to   the 
Colonelship  of  the  corps  originally  raised  by  his  family ;  and  its  title  as 
the  regiment  of  Clare  was  revived  by  him.     He  commanded  it  the  same 
year  at  the  siege  of  Yalenza  in  Lombardy;  and  with  the  Army  of  the 
Meuse,  in  1697,  the  year  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.     On  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  he  was  attached  Avith  his  regiment  to  the  Army  of  Germany, 
in  1701  and  1702.     Created  Brigadier  of  Infantry  by  brevet,  April  2nd, 
1703,  he  and  his  corps  were  at  the  1st  or  successful  battle  of  Hochstedt, 
September  20th,  that  year;  at  the  2nd  or  unsuccessful  battle  of  Hochstedt, 
(better  known  as  that  of  Blenheim)  August  13th,  1704;  and  signalized 
themselves,  in  the  latter  day  of  adversity,  as  well  as  in  the  former  of 
prosjierity.     His  Lordship  was  made  Marechal  de  Camp,  by  brevet  of 
October  26th  following;  was  employed  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle 
tinder  the  Marshal  de  Villars  in  1705;  and,  having  been  pi-esent  at  the 
disastrous  engagement  of  Eamillies,  May  23rd,  170G,  he  died  at  Bruxelles, 
or  Brussels,  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  action,  iiuder  circum- 
stances of  great  glory  to  himself  and  his  regiment.     By  his  marriage  with. 
Charlotte  Bulkeley,  (eldest  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Bulkeley, 
Master  of  the  Household  to  Kings  Charles  II.  and  James  II.)  his  Lord- 
ship left  (besides  a  daughter,  Laura,  married  to  the  Comte  de  Breteuil) 
a  son  Charles,  the  6th  Viscount  Clare,  born  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
March   27th,  1699.     He  was   consequently  but  a  child  at  his  father's 
death;  and  as  Louis  XI Y.  did  not  wish  to  let  this  regiment  out  of  a 
family,  that  had  abandoned  all  but  their  honour  and  their  sivords  for  the 
cause  they  embraced,*  his  Majesty  reserved  a  right  of  succession  to  the 
Colonelship  of  the  regiment  for  the  minor;  in  the  meantime  appointing 
its    Lieutenant-Colonel    Mun-ough    O'Brien,   a   very   experienced   and 
distinguished  officer,  to  command  by  brevet;  in  consideration  of  paying 
to  the  young  Lord  Clare,  out  of  the  appointments  of  the  coi-ps,  an  annual 
pension  of  GOOO  livres. 

Murrough  O'Brien  of  Carrigogiuniol,  or  Carrigogunnell,  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  O'Briens,  derived  from  Conor 
O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond  in  1406,  through  his  son  Brian,  surnamed 
"  Dubh,"  or  "  Dufi,"  otherwise  the  dark,  who  settled  in  that  Barony  of 
the  County,  yet  styled  "  Pobble-ni-Brien,"  or  "  Pobble-Brien,"  that  is, 
the  country  of  Brian.  This  Brian  the  dark,  established  his  residence  at 
Carrigogunnell,  where  his  castle,  and  that  of  his  descendants,  nobly 
situated  upon    the   summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  continued  to  be  a  place  of 

*  The  estate  forfeited  by  Lord  Clare,  for  his  loyalty  tn  his  legitimate  .Sovereigu, 
consisted  of  not  less  than  56,931  acres!  This  property,  like  the  rest  of  the  Irish 
forfeitures,  was  designed  by  Parliament  to  be  sold,  for  paying  the  debt  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  But  William,  instead  of  reserving  such  lands,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  that  purpose,  made  immense  assignments  of  them  to  several  of  his  favourites — 
the  Dutch  ones,  of  course,  not  being  M-ithout  ample  shares  of  what  was  going^! — 
and,  among  such  Batavian  grantees,  Joost  Van  Keppel,  besides  being  created  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  had  the  modest  transfer  to  him,  by  patent,  in  1698,  of  the  Clare 
property  !  The  result  of  this  transaction,  between  the  royal,  noble,  and  other  parties 
concerned  iu  it,  was,  that  the  56,931  acres,  Avhen  resumed  by  Parliament,  and  sold, 
brought,  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  war,  but  the  comparatively  trifling  sum 
of  £10,161,  17s.  S'id.l  See  Mr.  O'Douoghue's  learned  Historical  ^Nlemoir  of  the 
O'Briens ;  and,  for  further  misappropriations  of  the  Jacobite  forfeited  estates,  the 
next  Book  of  this  history. 
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strength  till  after  tlie  War  of  the  Revolution.  Murrougli  O'  Brien  was  a 
Vohmteer  in  the  Irish  regiment  of  his  countryman  Count  George 
Hamilton,  when  it  passed  into  France  in  1671.  He  was  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Orsoy  and  Ehimberg,  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
taking  of  Doesbnrgh,  in  1672;  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  in  1G73;  and 
that  year  became  an  Ensign.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Sintzheim,  Ein- 
sbeim,  and  Mulhausen,  in  1674;  and  of  Turkheim  and  Altenheira,  in  1675. 
He  was  at  the  combat  of  Kokesberg,  in  1676;  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
Colonel,  Count  George  Hamilton,  that  year,  was  involved  in  the  changes 
by  which  the  Irish  of  his  regiment  were  transferred  into  the  corps, 
successively  entitled  the  Regiment  of  Furstemberg  and  of  Greider.  He 
was  at  the  siege  of  Friburgh,  in  1677;  at  the  combat  of  Seckingen,  and  at 
the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Lichtemberg,  in  1678.  He  served  at  the  siege  of 
Girona,  in  1684;  obtained  a  commission,  as  a  reformed  Captain,  in  1688; 
and  a  company,  in  1689.  He  commanded  the  company  with  the  Army 
of  Rousillon,  or  Spain,  under  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  in  1690  and  1691; 
and  from  this  company,  in  the  regiment  of  Greider,  was  removed,  in  the 
latter  year,  to  a  similar  command  in  the  Regiment  of  O'Brien,  or  Clare; 
preserving  his  rank  of  Captain,  according  to  the  date  of  his  commission 
in  the  older  regiment.  He  fought  at  the  victory  of  Marsaglia,  in  October, 
1693;  was  made  Major  by  brevet  of  March  12th,  1694;  and  remained 
with  the  Army  of  Italy  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  there  after  the  siege 
of  Yalenza,  at  which  he  took  part.  In  1697,  he  was  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Mouse.  He  made  the  campaigns  of  1701  and  1702, 
in  Germany.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Kehl,  the  combat  of  Muuderkingen, 
and  the  victory  of  Hochstedt  in  1703;  and  at  the  defeat  of  Hochstedt, 
(or  Blenheim)  in  1704.  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment  by  com- 
mission of  January  25th,  1705,  he  served  that  year  on  the  Moselle; 
fought  valiantly  at  the  unsuccessful  engagement  of  Ramillies,  in  May, 
1706 ;  and,  to  the  Colonelship  vacated  by  Lord  Clare's  fall  there,  was 
commissioned  August  11th  following.  He  commanded  the  regiment  in 
Flanders  during  the  6  following  campaigns;  in  which  important  interval, 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  in  July,  1708;  that  of 
Malplaquet,  in  September,  1709;  was  made  Brigadier  of  Infantry  by 
brevet,  Mai'ch  29th,  1710;  served  at  the  attack  of  Avleux,  in  1711;  and 
at  the  sieges  of  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain,  the  ensuing  year. 
Transferrecl  to  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  in  1713,  under  the  Marshal  de 
Villai'S,  he  was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Landau  and  Friburgh.  He  was 
brevetted  as  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  February  1st,  17 19-; 
and  held  the  i-egimeut,  again  known  under  his  Colonelship  as  the 
"Regiment  d'  O'Brien,"  until  July  1720,  when  he  died. 

Murrough  O'Brien  is  characterized  as  having  been  an  officer  both  of 
bravery  and  ability;  in  proof  of  which,  his  gallantry  at  Ramillies,  aud 
the  fine  manoeuvre  at  Pallue,  by  whicli  he  saved  Cambray,  ai'e  particularly 
cited;  and  it  is  added,  on  official  authority, — "If  M.  le  Marechal  de 
Montesquiou  had  done  him  the  justice  which  was  due  to  him  for  the 
affiiir  of  Pallue,  he  would  have  had  a  greater  .share  of  the  royal  favoui'S 
than  he  attained" — or  have  been  elevated,  (as  would  seem  from  the 
context)  to  a  higher  rank,  than  that  of  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major- 
General.  "That  brave  old  soldier,  Majoi'-General  Morough  O'Brien," 
observes  a  contemporary  adherent  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  "  has  left  a 
son  behind  him,  that  joins  all  the  abilities  of  the  statesman,  with  the 
politeness  of  the  courtier,  to  the  martial  spirit  of  his  father."     This  sou. 
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Daniel  O'Brien,  was  a  Colonel  of  Infantry  in  the  service  of  France;  was 
made  a  Chevalier  de  St.  Lazare,  or  Knight  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  1716;  was, 
by  the  exiled  son  of  King  James  II.,  whom  he  regarded  as  King  James 
III.,  created  a  Peer  of  Ireland,  in  1747,  under  the  title  of  Eorl  of 
Lismore,  and  Viscount  of  Tallow;  was  appointed  a  Grand  Cross 
Chevalier  or  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  in  1750;  and  was  Secretary  of  State 
to,  as  well  as  Minister  from,  his  Sovereign,  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  where 
he  died,  November  oth,  1759,  aged  76.  James  III.  writing,  ITovember 
20t]i,  to  the  gentleman  who  was  to  succeed,  "in  quality  of  Minister,  but 
without  the  title  of  Secretary  of  State,"  thus  expresses  himself  respecting 
his  Lordship, — "You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  concerned  for  poor  Lord  Lismore' s 
death.  I  am  myself  very  much,  and  with  reason;  for  I  have  lost  in  him 
a  true  friend,  and  an  old  and  most  faithful  servant."  His  Lordship',? 
son,  James  Daniel  O'Brien,  the  2nd  and  last  representative  of  this 
Stuart  title,  was  born  in  1736;  finally  attained  the  grade  of  a  refoi-med 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Regiment  of  Clare,  and  the  honour  of  a^ 
Chevalier  of  St.  Louis;  and  died,  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1789. 

Charles  O'Brien,  6th  Viscount  Clare  (usually  styled  in  France  Mylord 
Comte  de  Clare)  as  pensioned  upon,  and  destined  to  the  command  of,  the 
family  regiment,  was,  when  very  young,  eni-olled  among  its  officers  as  a 
reformed  Captain,  July  1st,  1703,  as  Captain-en-Second,  October  24th, 
1704,  and  was  commissioned,  as  a  reformed  Colonel  ci  la  suite,  October 
14th,  1718.  He  commenced  his  active  military  career  with  the  Army 
of  Spain,  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  1719,  at  the  sieges  of 
Fontarabia,  of  St.  Sebastian  and  its  citadel,  of  Urgel,  and  of  Roses.  On 
the  decease  of  the  Marechal  de  Camp  and  Colonel  Murrough  O'Brien,  in 
Jul3%  1720,  he  was  commissioned,  as  full  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of 
dare,  August  3rd  following.  During  the  peace  which  prevailed  between 
France  and  England,  under  the  reign  of  George  I.,  this  young  nobleman 
-was  iuvited,  and  came  over  several  times,  to  England,  to  see  his  cousin. 
Henry  O'Brien,  the  8th  Earl  of  Thomond.  Or.  one  of  these  occasions, 
he  is  related  to  have  been  presented  to  King  George  by  the  Earl,  as  the 
heir-at-law  to  his  estates  and  honours,  and  to  have  been  promised  forgive- 
ness for  the  opposition  of  his  family  to  the  alteration  of  dynasty  effected 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  if  he  would  conform  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  Lord  Clare  could  not  be  induced, 
by  considerations  of  mere  dignity  and  emolument,  to  forsake  a  religion, 
which  he  had  been  reared  to  believe  as  the  only  true  one.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  France  and  the  Empire  in  1733,  his  Lordship 
was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Mai-shal  Duke  of 
Berwick,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Kehl,  which  capitulated  October 
28th.  Made  Brigadier  of  Infentry  by  brevet,  February  20th,  1734,  he 
served,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  with  the  same  army;  was  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsburgh,  taken  July  18th;  and  received  a  contusion  on  the  shoulder 
there,  from  the  same  cannon-shot  which  killed  his  uncle,  the  Mai'shal 
Duke  of  Berwick.  He  remained,  by  letters  of  May  1st,  1735,  with 
the  same  army,  which  undertook  no  expedition.  He  was  advanced 
to  the  gi-ade  of  Marechal  de  Camp  by  brevet  of  March  Jst,  1738;  became 
Inspector  General  of  Infantry  by  order  of  May  22nd,  1741;  and  was 
employed  with  the  Army  of  Bohemia  by  letters  of  July  20th.  The  same 
year,  Henry  O'Brien,  the  8th  Earl  of  Thomond,  died  in  Dublin:  willing 
his  estates  to  Murrough,  Lord  O'Brien,  eldest  .son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  as  Wing  a  Protestant;  yet  not  forgetting  Lord  Clare,  as  a. 
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Catholic,  but  bequeathing  him  a  legacy  of  £20,000,  On  his  relative's 
■decease,  Lord  Clare  took  the  title  in  France  of  Comte  or  Earl  of 
Thomond.*  Intrusted,  in  1742,  with  the  defence  of  the  town  of  Lintz, 
in  Upjier  Austria,  under  the  Comte  de  Segur,  he  displayed  much  reso- 
lution and  bravery,  until  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of  the  place, 
signed  February  23rd;  by  which  the  troops  and  General  Officers  who 
Lad  been  inclosed  there  were  not  to  serve  for  a  year.  Employed  with 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Noailles,  by  letters 
of  May  1st,  1743,  he  fought,  June  27th,  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
Employed  with  the  Army  of  Flanders,  under  Louis  XV.  and  the  Marshal 
Duke  de  Noailles,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  1744,  and  created  Lieutenant- 
Ceneral  May  2nd  following,  he  marched  to  the  siege  of  Menin,  which 
capitulated  June  4th.  Acting  by  letters  of  the  7th  as  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  serving  at  the  siege  of  Ypres,  he  mainly  contributed,  by  a 
successful  attack,  to  the  capitulation  of  the  place  on  the  27th.  He  was 
at  the  siege  of  Furnes,  surrendered  July  11th;  and  remained  with  the 
army  under  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  by  letters  of  the  19th,  when  Louis 
XV.  quitted  Flanders  for  Alsace.  Attached  to  the  Army  of  Flanders 
by  letters  of  April  1st,  1745,  he  was  present,  May  11th,  at  the  victoiy  of 
Fontenoy;  the  gaining  of  which  was  so  much  owing  to  the  valour  of  the 
Irish  under  his  command,  in  contributing  to  break  the  previously-success- 
ful English  and  Hanoverian  forces.  He  received  2  musket-shots  there, 
but  luckily  on  his  cuirass;  and,  a  few  days  after,  was  wounded  by 
the  bursting  of  a  bomb,  at  the  siege  of  Tournay,  which  was  entirely 
reduced,  by  the  suri'ender  of  the  citadel,  June  20th.  Continued  in 
Flanders,  under  the  Duke  de  Ptichelieu,  by  letters  of  December  18th,  he 
was  destined  for  an  embarkation,  and  landing  in  England,  to  second  the 
invasion  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart;  which  plan  of  co-operation 
was,  however,  frustrated,  by  the  superior  maritime  force  of  the  English. 
Nominated  Chevalier  of  the  Orders  of  the  King,  January  1st,  1746,  he 
obtained  permission,  February  2nd,  to  wear  the  insignia  of  that  rank. 
Pv,emaining  with  the  Army  of  Flanders,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  lie  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  fought  October 
11th.  He  was  received  as  Chevalier  of  the  Orders  of  the  King,  January 
1st,  1747 ;  and,  early  in  the  same  year,  he  signalized  himself,  by  his 
defence  of  Malines,  of  the  bridge  of  Valheim,  and  by  other  operations, 
through  which  the  best  intelligence  was  acquired  respecting  the  enemy, 
for  Louis  XV.  Acting  with  the  Army  of  Flanders,  by  letters  of  May 
1st,  he  fought,  with  the  Irish,  July  2nd,  at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt;  there, 
as  at  Fontenoy  and  Rocoux,  had  a  principal  share  in  the  success  of  the 
day;  and  liad  1  of  his  Aides-de-Camp  shot  next  him.  Employed  with 
the  Army  of  Flanders  by  letters  of  April  15th,  1748,  he  commanded  at 
Bilsen  a  body  of  troops,  which  covered  the  right  of  the  army,  occupied 
with  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  During  the  armistice,  he  was  placed  over 
the  troops  cantoned  in  the  territory  of  Malines.  He  was,  by  letters  of 
November  1st,  1756,  Lieutenant-General  in  Normandy,  under  the 
Marshal  de  Belle-Isle.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Neuf-Brisac,  by  pro- 
vision of  the  5th.  Created  Marshal  of  France  at  Versailles,  February 
24th,  1757,  he  was   nominated   to   command  in  Guienne,  by  order  of 

*  Of  "  les  illustres  maisons  des  6  Briens,"  notes  Abbe  Mac  Greoghegan  in  France, 
in  1758,  "  le  chef  aiijourd'hui  est  Charles  o  Brien,  Lord  Comte  de  Thomond,  ci- 
devant  appelle  Lord  Clare,  Marechal  de  France,  Chevalier  des  Ordres  du  Eoi  tr^s- 
Chrfetien,  et  Colonel  du  Kogiment  Irlandois  de  Clare,  au  service  de  Sa  Majeste." 
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March  1st.     He  took  the  oath,  as  Mai-shal  of  France,  the  13th,     He  was 
named  to  command  the  troops  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  by 
power  of  November  1st,  1757;  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Province 
of  Languedoc,  by  order  of  the  same  day.     He  obtained  the  entrees  chez 
le  Hoi,  by  brevet  of  May  7th,  1758.     In  1759,  he  was  specially  consulted 
upon,  and  would  have  been  engaged  in,  the  great  landing  meditated  from 
Bretagne  in  Munster  by  the  French,  but  for  the  defeat  of  Conflans  at 
sea  by  Hawke.     The  veteran  nobleman's  decease,  at  Montpellier,  in  his 
63rd   year,    Sei)tember    9th,    1761,    is    mentioned    in    a   contemporary 
Continental  periodical,  with  an  enumeration  of  his  dignities,  as  that  of 
"Charles    O'Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond,  Yiseount  of  Clare,  &c.,  in   the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  Marshal  of  France,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Commander  for  the  King  in  the  Province  of  Languedoc, 
Governor  of  Neuf-Brisac  in  Alsace,  and  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Irish 
Infantr}^"     The  "  Marechal  de  Thomond,"  as  he  was  called,  was  much 
regretted,  and,  by  his  marriage,  in  1755,  with  the  Lady  Marie  Genevieve 
Louise  Gauthier  de  Chiffreville,  Marchioness  of  Chiffreville  in  Normandy, 
left,  as  his  heir,  Charles  O'Brien,  7th  Viscount  Clare,  and  10th  Comte 
or  Earl  of  Thomond.*     That  young  nobleman  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1757, 
and  being  therefoi-e,  at  his  father's  decease,  a  minor,  the  Colouelship  of 
the  Regiment  of  Clare  was  reserved  for  him,  on  condition  that,  out  of  the 
12,000    livres  a  year  which  it  was  then  worth,  6000  livres  should  be 
allowed  to  whatever  officer  might  be  appointed  to  command  it  in  his 
place,  as  Colonel-en-Second. 

The  officer  appointed  was  Brigadier  James  Fitz-Gerald.  He  entered 
the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  as  a  reformed  or  supernumerary  Lieutenant,  in 
1730.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Kehl  in  1733;  at  the  attack  of  the 
lines  of  Etlingen,  and  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh,  in  1734;  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  at  the  affair  of  Clausen,  in  1735.  He  obtained  a  full 
Lieutenancy  in  1739;  and  served,  in  that  gi'ade,  with  the  Army  of 
Flanders,  in  1742.  Nominated  a  reformed  Captain,  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, by  commission  of  January  8th,  1743,  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  in  June;  and  finished  the  campaign  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  In  1744,  he  served  at  the  sieges  of  Ypres  and  Furnes;  was 
employed  at  the  camp  of  Courtray;  and  obtained,  October  6th,  a  com- 
pany in  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Lally,  at  its  formation.  He  commanded 
this  company  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  at  the  sieges  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Tournay,  of  Dendermonde,  of  Oudenarde,  and  of  Ath,  in 
1745.  He  was  gi'anted  a  commission,  July  11th,  that  yeai',  to  hold  rank 
as  a  Colonel  of  Infantry.  He  served  on  the  coasts,  in  1746;  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  in  1747;  was  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  in  1748; 
and  was  employed,  at  the  camp  of  Dieppe,  in  175G.  The  Regiment  of 
Lally  being  designed  for  the  East  Indies  in  November,  1756,  the  Sieur  de 
Fitz-Gerald  was  nominated,  by  order  of  the  10th  of  that  month,  to  com- 
mand the  2nd  battalion;  but,  circumstances  ha\'ing  prevented  bis 
embarkation,  he  quitted  that  regiment.     He  was  attached,  by  order  of 

*  Charles  O'Brien,  6th  Lord  Clare,  9th  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  Marshal  of  France, 
had,  besides  his  heir,  a  son,  born  in  1761,  deceased  in  1764,  and  a  daughter, 
Antoinettc-Charlotte-Marie-Septimanie  O'Brien,  born  at  Paris  in  1758,  and  married 
to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul-Praslin.  The  representative  of  that  title,  who  murdered 
his  Duchess  in  1847,  was  their  grandson.  Besides  O'Briens  of  the  2  ennobled 
branches  in  the  French  service,  there  were  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  or  French  infantry, 
5  officers  of  the  name,  from  the  rank  of  Captain  to  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  who 
were  Chevahers  of  St.  Louis. 
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February  16th,  1757,  as  a  reformed  Colonel,  to  the  Regiment  of  Clare, 
•with  which  he  remained,  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts,  during  several 
campaigns.  He  was  created  a  Brigadier  by  brevet.  May  1st,  1758.  He 
made  the  campaigns  of  1760  and  1761  in  Germany;  being  engaged  at 
the  affairs  of  Corback  and  of  Warburgh  in  1760,  and  at  that  of  Feling- 
hausen  in  1761.  In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  Lord  Marshal  of 
Clare  or  Thomond  that  year,  and  the  minority  of  the  young  Earl  his 
son,  Fitz-Gerald  was  commissioned,  September  20th,  to  be,  during  the 
minority,  Colonel-en-Second  in  command  of  the  Regiment  of  Clare. 
He  obtained  the  grade  of  Marechal  de  Camp  by  brevet,  February  25th, 
1762;  was  employed  as  Brigadier,  at  the  camp  of  Dunkirk;  and  Avas 
declared  full  Marechal  de  Camp,  in  the  December  of  that  year.  Ho 
then  resigned  the  command  of  the  Regiment  of  Clare;  and  finally  died, 
at  the  close  of  1773. 

The  Sieur  de  Fitz-Gerald' s  successor  in  that  command  was  the 
Chevalier  de  Betagh,  or,  as  anciently  spelled,  Biatagh.  This  officer, 
belonging  to  a  very  respectable  Irish  family,  (believed  to  have  been 
originally  of  Danish  extraction)  was  the  grand-son  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  case  has  been  specially  recorded,  as  an  instance  of  the  frightful 
injustice  with  which  so  many  of  the  Irish  Catholic  gentry,  or  royalists, 
were,  after  the  Restoration,  stripped,  through  legalized  fraud  and  perjury, 
of  their  estates,  for  the  benefit  of  Parliamentarian  or  Cromwellian 
revolutionists,  and  other  English  land-adventurei's.  Hugh  O'Reilly, 
Esq.  of  Lara,  Master-in-Chancery,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Cavan,  during  the  reign  of  James  in 
Ii-eland,  and  titular  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland  to  the  King  at  St. 
Germain,  after  noting  the  iniquities  connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1662  and  1663,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  general  land-spoliation  carried  out  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  its  tail-piece  the  Act  of  Explanation;  thus  refers  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Betagh  in  1693,  when  he  was  still  living  at  St.  Germain.  "  Mr. 
Francis  Betagh  of  Moynalty,  whose  ancestors,  for  700  or  800  years 
together,  were  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  County 
of  Meath,  was  but  9  years  of  age  in  October,  1641 ;  yet  he  was  sworn, 
in  the  Court  of  Claims,  to  have  been  then  in  actual  rebellion,  at  the 
head  of  a  foot  company,  plundering  and  stripping  the  Protestants;  and 
that  by  2  of  the  meanest  scoundrels  of  the  whole  kingdom,  hired  for  that 
purpose  ;  whereof  one  was  then  and  there  proved,  not  to  have  been  3  years 
old,  at  the  time  of  that  insurrection ;  and  the  other,  no  way  qualified  to 
be  believed,  when  the  gentry  of  the  whole  country  declared  and  testi- 
fied the  contrary.  Nevertiieless,  upon  the  bare  oaths  of  these  fellows, 
the  gentleman  was  adjudged  nocent,"  or  guilty,  "by  the  Court;  and, 
although  the  perjury  was  afterwards  more  fully  detected;  insomuch, 
that  Sir  Richard  Eainsford,  (Chief  Commissioner  or  Judge  of  that 
Court)  when  the  JMarchioness  of  Antrim  exjjostulated  the  matter  with 
him,  plainly  acknowledged  the  injustice  of  it  to  herself,  to  the  now  Earl 
of  Limerick,  and  to  other  persons  of  quality ;  yet  no  redress  cou'd  be 
had  for  the  gentleman,  nor  any  remedy  to  be  expected,  while  tho 
inchantment  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  of  force."  The  grand-son  of 
this  gentleman  joined  the  Irish  Brigades,  was  a  Captain  in  Fitz-James'a 
Regiment  of  Horse  previous  to  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  or  in  1744; 
from  1749  to  1762,  had  been  its  Major  and  Commandant,  or  acting 
Colonel  for  the   Colonel-Proprietor   of    the    Fitz- James    family;    was 
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■wonndecl  with  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  in  November, 
17<57,  when  it  was  so  mnch  distinguished;  and  became  a  Chevalier  of 
St.  Louis.  Succeeding,  in  1763,  as  Colonel-en-Second  of  the  Regiment 
of  Clare,*  he  was  created  a  Brigadier  of  Infantry,  April  16th,  1767,  and 
a  Marechal  de  Camp,  Janxiary  3rd,  1770;  resigned  the  Colonelship  that 
year;  and  is  mentioned  as  still  living,  with  the  title  of  Count,  in  1775. 

He  was  followed,  as  Colonel-en-Second,  in  1770,  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Meade — the  representative  of  a  name,  respectable  in  Munster  .to  our 
own  times.  This  gentleman,  who  had  previously  served  in  the  Regiment 
of  Liidly,  continued  to  be  Colonel-en-Second  to  the  Regiment  of  Clare  as 
long  as  it  was  kept  up,  or  until  1775.  For  the  young  Comte  or  Earl  of 
Thomond  and  Lord  Clare  dying  under  age,  and  unmarried,  at  Paris, 
December  29th,  1774,  and  the  united  titles  of  Thomond  and  Clare 
ceasing  in  liis  person,  according  to  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Erench 
army,  already  spoken  of  as  having  occurred  in  June,  1775,  the  Regiment 
of  Clare,  about  86  years  from  its  first  formation  in  Ireland,  and  85  years 
from  its  arrival  in  Fi'ance,  was  incorporated  with  the  Irish  Infantry 
Regiment  of  Berwick. 

THE  INFANTRY  REGIMENT  OF  DILLON. 

This  regiment  was,  as  previously  mentioned,  1  of  the  2  infantry 
regiments  levied  by  Theobald,  the  7th  Lord  Viscount  Dillon  of  Costello- 
Gallen,  for  the  service  of  King  James  II.,  and  that  selected  to  be  sent 
to  France,  in  the  spring  of  1690,  as  part  of  Lord  Mountcashel's  Brigade. 
Lord  Theobald  conferred  the  Colonelship  in  Ireland  upon  his  2nd  son, 
the  Honourable  Arthur  Dillon,  who  was  born  in  1670,  and,  in  1690, 
C')i\soquentiy  not  of  age.  This  grant  was  confirmed  in  France,  by  a 
commission,  dated  June  1st,  1690.  On  the  young  Colonel's  cousin, 
James  Lally  of  TuUaghnadaly,  County  of  Galway,  Sovereign,  in  1687, 
of  the  Corporation,  and  Member  of  Parliament,  in  1689,  for  the  Borough, 
of  Tuam,  the  rank  of  Colonel,  as  Commandant  of  the  2nd  battalion,  was 
likewise  conferred;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  regiment  having  been 
made  up  from  Independent  Companies,  raised  through  the  exertions 
of  Lord  Theobald's  nephews  of  the  Lally  family.  The  Honourable 
Arthur  Dillon,  Colonel-Proprietor  of  the  corps,  was  first,  or  in  1691, 
attached  to  the  Army  of  Rousillon  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
under  whom  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Urgel,  and  the  i-elief  of  Pratz-de- 
Mollo.  In  1692,  he  continued  with  the  same  army,  which  kept  on  the 
defensive.  In  June,  1693,  he  was  at  the  taking  of  Roses,  the  only 
acquisition  of  the  campaign,  owing  to  the  weakening  of  the  army  of  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  in  order  to  reinforce  Catinat  in  Italy.  In  1694,  he 
fought.  May  27th,  at  the  overthrow,  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  of  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  Duke  of  Escalona,  on  the  river  Ter;  at  the  suc- 
ceeding captures  of  Palamos  and  Girona  in  June,  of  Ostalric,  or 
Hostalric,  in  July,  of  Castelfollit  in  September,  and  at  the  i-aising  of 
the  siege  of  Ostalric,  attempted  to  be  retaken,  the  same  month,  by  the 
Spaniards.     In  1695,  being  attached,  in  May,  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 

•  There  was  a  family  connexion  between  the  names  of  Betagh  and  O'Brien, 
which  may  not  have  been  without  its  influence  in  the  Chevalier  de  Betagh's 
advancement  to  the  command  of  the  Regiment  of  Clare.  See  the  Ti-ansactions  of 
the  Iberno-Celtic  Society,  or  O'fieilly's  account  oi  native  Irish  writers,  under  the 
year  1720, 
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to  the  force  appointed,  under  the  Marquis  de  St.  Sylvestre,  to  revictual 
Ostalric,  he  distinguished  himself,  when  returning  from  the  place,  in 
command  of  the  rear-guard,  by  routing  several  thousand  Miquelets,  or 
<yuerillas.  In  June,  1696,  he  was  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Palamos, 
by  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  in  Spain.  In  June,  1696,  he  was  at  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  by  the  Duke  of  Vendome, 
near  Ostalric.  In  1697,  he  served  at  the  capture  of  Barcelona  by  the 
same  illustrious  General;  the  last  operation  of  consequence  pi-eceding 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  On  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  he  was  under  the  command  of  the  Marshal  de 
"Villeroy  with  the  Army  of  Germany,  which  undertook  no  expedition. 
In  1702,  he  was  removed  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  under  the  Duke  of 
Vendome,  then  opposed  to  the  Imperialists,  under  the  famous  Prince 
Euf^ene  of  Savoy;  fought  at  the  affair  of  Santa  Vittoria  in  July,  at  the 
battle  of  Luzzara  in  August ;  was  created  Brigadier  by  brevet  of  October 
1st;  and  employed,  in  that  grade,  by  letters  of  the  same  date.  He  was. 
present  in  1703  at  the  defeat  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  Imperial  General 
Count  Stahremberg  at  Castelnuovo-de-Bormida  in  January ;  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Vendome  on  his  invasion  of  the  Trentin  in  July  and 
August,  where  he  signalized  himself  at  Eiva:  was  at  the  overthrow  of 
General  Visconti,  the  following  October,  in  the  combat  of  San-Sebastiano ; 
and  at  the  reduction  of  Asti  and  Villanova  dAsti,  in  November.  In 
1704,  he  was  at  the  important  capture  of  Vercelli,  of  Ivrea  and  its 
citadel,  by  the  Duke  of  Vendome;  and,  being  made  Marechal  de  Camp 
by  brevet,  October  26th,  that  year,  marched  to  the  difficult  siege  of 
Verue,  or  Verrua,  in  November;  which  was  not  terminated  by  the 
Duke,  until  April,  1705.  Transferred  to  the  force  under  the  Duke's 
brother,  Lieutenant-General  and  Grand  Prior  Philippe  de  Vendome,  he 
served  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  taken  in  May;  signalized  himself  at  the 
very  gallant  defence  of  the  Cassine  of  Moscolino  against  the  Prince  of 
Wii-temberg  in  June;  and  at  the  victory  of  Cassano,  gained,  August 
16th,  by  the  Duke,  over  Prince  Eugene.  He  likewise  signalized  himself 
under  the  Duke,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Count  de  Reventlau,  Apx-il  19th, 
1706,  in  the  battle  of  Calcinato;  and  September  9th  following,  under 
the  Count  de  Medavi,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  in  the  battle- 
of  Castiglione.  The  24th  of  that  month,  he  was  made  a  Lieutenant- 
General.  Employed,  by  letters  of  April  20th,  1707,  with  the  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  under  the  Marshal  de  Tesse,  he  eminently  con- 
tributed to  the  disastrous  result  of  the  great  expedition  of  the  Allies, 
against  Toulon,  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene,  aided  by 
Admiral  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel.  He  continued  with  the  same  army 
lander  Tesse's  successor,  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  in  1708;  and  under  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  1709.  "While  stationed  that  year  in  the- 
vicinity  of  Briancon,  he  defeated  2  considerable  bodies  of  the  Allies;, 
the  former,  August  28th,  under  General  Count  Eebender;  and  the- 
latter  soon  after,  under  the  Governor  of  Exilles.  In  1710,  1711,  and 
1712,  he  remained  in  the  south,  under  the  orders  of  the  same  Marshal; 
and  generally  commanded  at  the  camp  of  Bi-iancon.  On  the  expedition 
into  Catalonia,  undertaken  in  December,  1712,  for  the  relief  of  Girona,. 
then  besieged  by  the  Count  de  Stahremberg,  he  accompanied  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  as  1  of  his  5  Lieutenant-Generals*  and,, 
being  ordered,  in  January  1713,  to  pursue  Stahremberg  who  raised  the 
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siege,  he  routed  the  detachment  left  by  that  General  at  a  defile,  to  cover 
Lis  retreat.  Removed  to  tlie  Ai-my  of  the  Rhine  in  1713,  under  the 
Marshal  de  Villars,  he  took  Kaiserslautern  and  made  its  garrison 
prisonei'S  of  war,  in  June ;  also  took  the  Castle  of  Verastein ;  mounted 
the  trenches,  on  several  occasions,  at  the  siege  of  Landau,  which  defended 
itself  from  June  till  August;  and,  during  the  operations  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Friburgh,  which  occupied  from  Sejitember  30th  to  November 
IGth,  was  placed,  by  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  at  the  head  of  a  separate 
force,  to  form  a  camp  for  the  protection  of  the  siege.  His  last  campaign 
was  that  of  1714,  when  he  served  with  much  distinction,  under  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the  conquest  of  Barcelona.  Lieutenant- 
Oeneral,  the  Honourable  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  is  represented  to  have 
been  a  gallant  and  able  officer,  universally  esteemed  by  the  great 
Generals  of  his  time,  and  beloved  by  the  soldiery.  He  was  in  person 
beautiful,  and  veiy  fortunate,  having  never  received  a  wound,  notwith- 
standing all  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  from  1691  to  1607. 
and  from  1701  to  1714.  Though  led  into  some  irregular  amours  during 
his  campaigns,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  fond  husband,  as  well  as  an 
attached  father ;  and,  in  short,  to  have  ranked,  in  an  age  of  illustrious 
men,  among  its  best  and  most  estimable  characters.  It  is  consequently 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  the  literary  materials  left  by  him  for  a 
liistory  of  his  life,  were  destroyed,  amidst  the  excesses  of  the  1st  Revolu- 
tion in  France.  Such  materials,  too,  from  the  leading  position  which  he 
occupied  at  Paris  with  reference  to  the  affaii's  of  his  exiled  Sovereign,  or 
James  III.,  would  have  been  veiy  valuable,  as  comprising  so  much  in- 
formation respecting  the  plans  concocted,  and  the  correspondence  kept 
^ip,  from  "  both  sides  of  the  water,"  by  the  restless  Jacobites,  in  order  to 
realize  what  they  used  to  sing — 

*'  We'll  i-oot  out  usurpation 
Entii-ely  from  the  nation, 
And  cause  the  restoration 
Of  James,  our  lawful  King  ! " 

By  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Sheldon,  daughter  of  Ralph  Sheldon, 
Esq.,  niece  of  Lieutenant-General  Dominick  Sheldon,  Lady  of  Honour 
to  Mary,  Queen  of  James  II.,  and  who  died  at  Paris,  in  1757,  aged  77, 
Lieutenant-General  Arthur  Dillon,  besides  daughters,  had  5  sons.  In 
1730,  quitting  the  ser^dce,  as  he  was  then  in  his  60th  year,  he  resigned 
bis  regiment  to  his  eldest  son;' and  died,  February  5th,  1733,  at  the 
Palace  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  aged  63  years. 

The  Comte  Charles  de  Dillon,  born  in  1701,  was,  so  early  as  1705, 
named  on  the  rolls  of  his  father's  regiment  as  one  of  its  intended  officers; 
became  a  full  Captain,  November  lOtli,  1718;  and  Colonel,  May  1st, 
1730.  He  commanded  the  regiment  on  the  Rhine  against  the  Germans, 
in  1734;  was  advanced  to  be  a  Brigadier,  January  1st,  1740;  and  re- 
tained his  Colonelship  till  the  following  year.  Having  married  his 
Irish  cousin-germ  an.  Lady  Frances  Dillon,  in  January,  1735,  he  came 
over  to  Ireland,  in  September,  1736,  to  take  possession  of  the  property 
to  which  he  was  entitled;  and,  on  the  decease  of  her  father,  Richard,  9th 
Yiscount  Dillon,  in  1737,  succeeding  to  the  family  honours  and  estates 
as  lOtli  Yiscount,  he  did  not  i-eturn  to  France.  He  died  in  London, 
early  in  November,  1741,  aged  40,  without  issue.  He  was  succeeded,  as 
11th  Viscount  Dillon  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  command  of  the  family 
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regiment  in  France,  by  his  next  brother,  the  Comte  Henri  de  Dillon. 
This  nobleman  was,  when  very  young,  or  in  1716,  Ensign  to  the  Colonel, 
his  father;  became  full  Captain  in  May,  1730;  in  the  war  from  1733  to 
1735,  against  the  Germans,  served  at  the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Philips- 
burgh,  and  the  affairs  at  ELlingen  and  Clausen;  between  February,  1735, 
and  November,  1738,  obtivined  1  is  Majority,  and  a  commission  to  hold 
rank  as  Colonel;  was  appointed  full  Colonel,  November  14th,  1741;  and 
was  made  Brigadier  by  brevet,  February  20th,  1743.  But,  after  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  at  which  he  was  present,  the  English,  from  auxili- 
aries, becoming  principals  in  the  war  against  Louis  XV.;  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  being  then  in  preparation,  to  prevent  British  subjects  from 
entering  foreign  service;  by  which  his  Lordship's  remaining  in  the 
French  army  would  have  exposed  him,  as  a  Peer  of  Ireland,  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  estates;  he,  by  the  coiisent,  and  even  by  the  advice,  of 
Louis,  quitted  France  in  the  spring  of  1744.  He  arrived  in  London  in 
May;  and  not  long  afterwards  married  the  Lady  Charlotte  Lee,  eldest 
•daughter  of  George  Henry  Lee,  2nd  Earl  of  Litchtield;  by  whom,  besides 
daughters,  he  left  3  sons,  and  died  in  October,  1787.  When  he  was 
about  to  quit  France,  in  1744,  he  resigned  his  regiment  there  to  his  next 
brother,  the  Chevalier  Jacques  (or  James)  de  Dillon,  Knight  of  Malta, 
who  was  killed  at  its  head,  May  11th,  1745,  at  the  victory  of  Fontenoy. 
The  Colonelship  was  then  given,  on  the  field  of  battle,  by  the  French 
Monarch,  to  the  4th  brother,  the  Comte  Edouard  de  Dillon,  who,  like 
the  Chevalier,  did  not  long  survive  his  advancement;  being  mortally- 
wounded  at  the  victory  of  Laffeldt,  July  2nd,  1747. 

After  the  death  of  this  Colonel  Count  Edv^-ard  Dillon,  no  son  of 
Lieutenant-General  Count  Arthur  Dillon  remained  in  France,  but  the 
5th,  or  youngest,  Arthur  Eichard.  He  had  entered  the  Galilean  Church, 
in  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  Prelates  of  his  time.  He 
was  successively  Bishop  of  Evreux,  Archbishop  of  Touloiise,  then  of 
Narbonne,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Primate  of  the 
Gauls,  President  of  the  States  of  Languedoc,  twice  a  Member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  and  twice  President  of  the  Clergy  of  France. 
*'  To  this  Prelate,"  adds  our  learned  Protestant  countryman,  the  Revd. 
Mervyn  Archdall,  previous  to  the  1st  French  Ptevolution,  "  the  literati 
of  this  country  confess  much  obligation ;  he  has  manifested  a  liberality 
of  principle,  almost  hitherto  unknown;  and,  through  his  enquiries,  and 
exertions,  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  have  lately  been  much  elucidated." 
This  only  surviving  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Dillon  in  France  being 
thus  incapacitated  for  military  employment,  Louis  XV.  was  earnestly 
solicited  to  give  away  the  regiment,  on  the  plea,  that  there  was  no  DiUon 
to  claim  it.  But  the  French  Monarch  good-naturedly  replied,  in  allusion 
to  the  nobleman,  whom  he  had  kindly  advised,  in  1744,  to  leave  the 
French  service,  for  fear  of  forfeiting  the  family  estates  in  Ireland— 
"  Lord  Henry  Dillon  is  married ;  and  I  cannot  consent  to  see,  that  a 
proprietorship,  cemented  by  so  many  good  services,  and  so  much  blood, 
should  go  out  of  a  family,  as  long  as  I  may  entertain  a  hope  of  witnessing 
its  renewal."  Fi-om  1747,  the  proprietorship  of  the  regiment  was  conse- 
•quently  allowed  to  remain  with  the  Lord  Henry  Dillon  referred  to;  who, 
though  resident  in  England,  drew  the  profits  on  the  appointments;  as 
far  as  circumstances  admitted,  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  corps,  and 
recommended  those  to  be  em])loyed  in  it;  the  actual  military  duty, 
connected  with  the  post  he  huld,  being  performed  by  competent  officers 
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successively  deputed  for  the  purpose,  during  about  20  years,  or  until 

August,  1767. 

By  that  time,  the  Lord  Henry  Dillon's  eldest  son,  Charles,  named 
Dillon-Lee,  from  his  becoming  heir  to  the  Lee  or  Litchfield  estates  in 
England,  as  "well  as  to  those  of  Dillon  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  the 
12th  Yiscount  Dillon,  was  in  his  22nd  year,  having  been  born  in  !N"o- 

•  vember,  1745;  and  the  next  son,  Arthur,  born  in  Septembei',  1750,  was 
in  his  17th  year;*  or  of  an  age  deemed  sufficient  for  entering  upon  the 
Colonel-Proprietorship  of  the  regiment,  which  had  been  reserved  for  him 
in  France.  He  accordingly  obtained  it  by  a  brevet  of  August  25  th, 
1767,  from  Louis  XV.,  referring,  in  suitable  terms,  to  the  Irish  origin  of 
the  corps,  and  to  the  honourable  military  services  of  the  several  members 
of  the  family  by  whom  it  had  been  successively  commanded.  The  young 
Colonel  revived  the  name  of  his  grandfather.  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  in 
France;  under  the  same  designation,  distinguishing  himself,  with  his 
regiment,  against  the  English,  during  the  War  for  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  powerfully  contributed  to  the  cou- 
qiiest  of  the  islands  of  Grenada,  St.  Eustacia,  Tobago,  and  St.  Chris- 
topher, in  the  West  Indies.  He  served  under  the  Comte  d'  Estaing,  at 
that  officer's  xmsuccessful  operations,  in  September  and  October,  1779, 
against  Savannah,  in  Georgia.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Governor 
of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  and  proved  himself  so  well  qualified  for 
the  post,  that,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  island  to  the  English  by  the 
Peace  of  1783,  they  confirmed  the  regxilations  he  had  made  there;  and, 
on  his  ^^siting  London,  and  being  presented  at  the  English  Court,  he  was 
officially  complimented  for  his  display  of  such  eminent  administrative 

.  ability,  as  well  as  military  talent.  He  was  created  a  Brigadier  of  In- 
fantry, March  1st,  1780;  transferred  the  command  of  his  regiment,  the 
following  month,  to  the  Comte  Theobald  de  Dillon;  and  was  made 
Mar^chal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  January  1st,  1784.  Some  time 
after  his  return  from  England  to  France,  he  was  nominated  Governor  of 
the  island  of  Tobago;  where  he  resided  3  years,  when  he  was  chosen 
Deputy  to  the  Etats-Generaux  or  States-General  of  1789;  in  which 
capacity,  he  was  a  steady  defender  of  the  colonial  ioterests.  When 
France  was  invaded  by  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  in  1792,  he  was, 
from  his  military  reputation,  a  General  of  Division;  shared  with  Du- 
mouriez  the  honour  of  the  successful  opposition  made  to  the  invaders  in 
the  plains  of  Champagne  and  the  forest  of  Argone;  and,  pursuing  the 
retreating  enemies  to  Verdun,  retook  that  town,  which  he  entered  in 
triumph,  October  lith,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  November  18th 
following,  he  was  at  the  "  English  ci-\ac  feast,  at  White's  Hotel,  in  Paris, 
to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  liberty,  in  the  victories,  gained  over  their 
late  invaders,  by  the  armies  of  France."  Though  designed  to  be  merely 
a  British  festival,  it  was  attended,  nevertheless,  by  the  natives  of  various 
countries,   as  well  as  by  Deputies  of  the  National   Convention,  with 

•  The  2  elder  sons  of  Henry,  lltli  Viscount  Dillon,  by  the  Lady  Charlotte  Lee, 
or  Charles,  subsequently  12th  Viscount  Dillon,  and  Arthur,  Colonel-Proprietor  of 
the  Irish  Regiment  of  Dillon  in  France,  were  born  in  England ;  the  former  at 
London,  in  November,  1745 ;  the  latter  at  Braywick  in  Berkshire,  in  September, 
1750.  The  3rd  and  only  remaining  son,  Henry,  a  Colonel  of  1  of  the  Regiments  of 
the  Irish  Brigade  in  British  pay  after  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  Major-General 
in  the  same  ser\dce,  was  also  born  in  England,  in  June,  1759.  Charles,  the  12th 
Viscount  Dillon,  conformed  to  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  ia 
J)ecember,  1767. 
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General  Officers  and  others  of  the  different  French  armies.     The  apai-t- 
ments,    ornamented   with    civic    and    military   trophies,    were    greatly 
crowded,  and   the   assembly  was   enlivened   by  the   bands   of  the   1st 
Regiment  of  Cavalry,   and  of  the  German  Legion.     Among  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  marked  by  the  greatest  revohitionary  enthusiasm, 
"Sir  Robert  Smith  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  renounced  their  titles;" 
the  former   giving   the   toast,    "The  abolition   of  hereditary   titles   ia 
England."     Then  General  Dillon  rose,  and  "  expressing  the  satisfaction 
which  he  felt  at  meeting  so  respectable  an  assembly  on  so  happy  an 
occasion,  testified  the  joy  he  had  felt  in  being  one  who  had  contributed 
to  drive  the  horde  of  its  invaders  from  France,  and  his  willingness,  when 
called  on,  to  perform,  if  necessary,  similar  service  to  his  own  country." 
After  which  he  proposed — "The  people  of  Ireland;  and  may  Govern- 
ment profit  by  the  example  of  France,  and  Reform  prevent  Revolution." 
The  political  principles  of  the  General  were  conformable  to  the  toast 
thus  proposed  by  him,  in  favour  of  Reform,   as  a  means  of  averting 
Revolution.     He  was,  in  fact,  the  advocate  of  a  limited  or  constitutional 
system  of  Monarchy  in  France,  like  that  in  England.     He  had  conse- 
quently opposed  the    foreign   invasion   of  France,  in  as  mu^ch  as  the 
apparent  results  of  that  invasion,  if  it  succeeded,  would  have  been  a 
restoration  of  the  late  absolute  Monarchy,  with  the  many  abuses  which, 
had  attended  it.     In  his  hostility  to  the  invasion  of  France,  he  was,  so 
far,   united    in    opinion    v/ith   her    democracy.      But,    for    advocating 
Monarchy  in  any  shape,  he  became  regarded,  at  first,  in  a  suspicious, 
and  finally,  in  a  hostile,  light  by  that  maddened  democracy,  hui'ried  into 
every  crime,  as  it  was,  by  its  unscrupulous  and  sanguinary  leaders.     Hia 
seiwices,  and  those  of  his  family,  to  France,  were  consequently  insufiicient 
to  save  him,  under  the  increasing  domination  of  the  mob,  the  demagogue, 
the  accuser,  and  the  guillotine.     He  was  aiTested,  early  in  1793,  by  the 
Mayor  of  ]?aris,  upon  an  order  of  the  so-called  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  confined  in  the  Luxembourg.     Subsequently  arraigned,  as 
having  conspired  to  deliver  the  celebrated  Danton  and  his  accomplices 
detained  in  the  same  prison,  and  as  being  desirous  of  proclaiming  for 
King  the  young  Prince  who  should  have  been  Louis  XVII.;  he  was 
delivered  over  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and,  as  in  such  ea.ses  usual, 
condemned  to  death.     He  was  executed,  April  lith,  1794,  in  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution,  or  that  of  the  guillotine  en  permanence!     It  is  related 
of  1  of  the  female  victims  who  were  to  share  his  fate,  that  when,  after 
getting  out  of  the  vehicle  in  which  she  and  others  were  conveyed  to  the 
scaffold,  she  was  touched  on  the  shoulder  by  the  executioner,  and  beck- 
oned to  ascend  the  ladder  conducting  to  the  guillotine,  she  shuddered, 
and  tvn-ning  to  her  companion,  said — "  Oh!  M.  Dillon,  will  ycu  go  first?" 
To  which,  with  his  customary  politeness,   he  replied,   smiling — "Any 
thing  to  oblige  a  lady  I"  and  proceeded.    His  last  words,  "Vive  le  Roi!" 
or  "God  save  the  King!"  are  mentioned  to  have  resounded  from  the 
scaffold  through  the  Place  de  la  Revolution;  having  been  pronounced  in. 
as  loud  and  firm  a  tone,  as  if  he  had  been  giving  the  word  of  command 
for  a  militaiy  evolution.     General  Arthiu-  Dillon  was  married  1st  to 
Mademoiselle  Lucie  de  Roth,  daughter  of  the  Comte  Charles  Edouard  de 
Roth,  (of  the  Elilkenny  family  of  that  name)  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
service  of  France,  and  Colonel-Proprietor  of  Roth's  (previously  Dorring- 
ton's)  Irish  Regiment  of  Infantry.     By  this  lady,  deceased  in  September, 
1782,  he  had  a  son,  who  died  young;  and  a  daughter,  married,  in  1786, 
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.  to  a  Frencli  nobleman  of  very  high  rank,  the  Comte  de  la  Tour  du  Piu 
Gouvernet.  General  Dillon's  2nd  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1784,  was 
the  widow  of  the  Comte  de  la  Touche.  This  lady  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies,  where  she  had  a  considerable 
landed  property;  and  she  was  first-cousin  to  the  subsequent  Empress  of 
France,  Josephine.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1816,  leaving,  by  General 
Dillon,  a  daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  General  Bertrand  that  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  to  St.  Helena,  and  remained  with  him 
there,  till  his  death.  From  General  Arthur  Dillon,  as  a  writer,  we  have 
a  publication,  entitled  "  Compte  rendu  au  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  suivi  de 
pieces  justijicatives,  (b  contenant  des  details  militaires,  dont  la  connaisance 
est  necessaire  pour  apprecier  la  partie  la  plus  interessante  de  la  memorable 
campagne  de  1792;  Paris,  Migiwret,  1792,  in  8vo.  de  108  pa^es."  He 
was  also  author  of  tlie  following  tract,  made  due  use  of  in  the  present 
work,  and  designated  "  ObservaiioJis  historiques  sur  I'origine,  les  services, 
(L-  Vetat  civil  des  officiers  Irlandois  au  service  de  la  France,  adressees  d, 
VAssemhlee  Nationale.  Redigees  par  M.  A.  D.  Depute  CL  V Assemhlee 
Natio7iale.^' 

The  Comte  Theobald  de  Dillon,  to  whom,  as  previously  remai-ked,  the 
regiment  of  his  name  had  devolved,  was  generally  knov/n  as  "  le  beau," 
or  the  handsome,  and  commeuced  life,  with  gi'eat  prospects,  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  He  was  appointed  Mestre-de-Camp-Pi'oprietaire,  or  Colonel- 
Proprietor  of  the  Ilegiment,  April  13th,  1780;  was  made  Brigadier  of 
Infantry  the  same  year;  and  Mareclial  de  Camp,  or  Major-General, 
June  13th,  1783.  After  the  Ptevolutiou,  serving  under  Dumouriez  and 
Kochambeau  in  Flanders,  the  Count  ])erished  at  Lille  by  assassination, 
under  the  following  melancholy  circumstances.  He  was  ordered,  April 
28th,  1792,  to  advance  towards  the  Austrians  from  Lille  upon  Tournay, 
at  the  head  of  10  squadrons,  G  battalions,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon;  with 
directions,  however,  to  avoid  every  sort  of  combat.  At  day-break, 
Sunday,  the  29th,  he  discovered  a  body  of  Austrians,  estimated  at  3000, 
on  the  heights  of  Marquain,  who  made  preparations  to  engage  him. 
Upon  this,  he  commanded  a  retreat,  according  to  the  dii-ections  he  had 
received,  to  that  effect,  from  his  superior  officers.  The  French  soldiery, 
who,  at.  this  period,  were  filled  with  the  strongest  suspicions,  that  their 
ofiicers,  as  members  of  the  aristocracy,  were  privately  confederated  with 
the  Austrians  to  restore  the  ancien  regime,  or  former  absolute  monarchy, 
and  feudal  noblesse  in  France,  immediately  regarded  themselves  as 
betrayed.  On  the  firing  of  some  random  cannon-shot  by  the  Austrians 
without  injmy  to  man  or  horse,  the  squadrons  appointed  to  cover  the 
retreat,  breaking  through  the  infantry,  and  abandoning  them  and  the 
artillery,  amid  such  cries  as,  '^  Let  every  one  shift  for  himself!  We  are 
betrayed  1  Aristocrats  to  tlie  laDip-post  !  "  galloped  off  towards  Lille.  The 
Count  did  all  he  could  to  halt  and  rally  his  men,  till  he  was  himself 
assailed  with  tumultuous  shouts,  and  insulting  exclamations,  struck  with 
a  pistol-shot  fired  by  an  enraged  soldier,  and  obliged  to  get  into  a 
cabriolet.  Meanwhile,  the  infantry  in  this  panic-struck  and  exasperated 
state,  beginning  to  re-enter  Lille,  seized  upon  M.  Berthois,  an  engineer 
officer,  hung  him  up  by  the  feet  with  cords,  discharged  several  shots 
through  his  body,  and  inflicted  other  mutilations  and  indignities  on  it, 
as  well  as  on  the  bodies  of  4  unfortunate  Austrian  prisoners,  who  were 
trampled  under  foot,  and  run  through.  The  fete  of  the  \inhappy  Count, 
and  other  matteis  connected  ^^■ith  it,  are  thus  narrated  by  a  gentleman. 
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his  intimate  friend  fov  15  years,  who  dined  with  him  the  day  before,  and 
was  present  at  his  death.  "  About  4  o'clock,  I  went  towards  Fiffe  gate. 
In  the  entrance  of  the  street,  the  agitation  was  great,  and  the  howling 
most  terrible.  At  last  I  heard  the  cry  of  '  He 's  corning  !  He 's  coming  ! 
To  the  lantern  !  '  I  asked,  witli  a  trembling  voice,  '  Who  1 '  '  Dillon' 
they  answered,  '  the  traitor,  the  aristocrat  !  We  are  going  to  tear  him  to 
pieces,  he  and  all  that  belong  to  him  !  Rochamheau  miist  also  perish,  and 
all  the  nobility  in  the  army  !  Dillon  is  coming  in  a  cabriole;  his  thigh  is 
already  broken;  let's  go  and  finish  him  ! '  The  cabriole  soon  appeared; 
the  General  was  in  it,  without  a  hat,  vnth  a  calm  and  firm  look;  he  was 
escorted  by  4  horse-guards;  he  had  hardly  passed  through  the  gate,  when 
more  than  100  bayonets  were  thrust  into  the  cabriole,  amidst  the  most 
horrible  shouts.  The  hoi'se-guards  made  use  of  tlieir  sabres,  it  is  true; 
but,  I  don't  know,  whether  it  was  to  defend  themselves,  or  to  protect 
the  General.  The  man  who  drove  the  cabriole  disappeared,  the  horse 
plunged,  and  no  bayonets  had  yet  been  fatal,  when  a  shot  was  fired  into 
the  carriage,  and  l'  think  this  killed  M.  Dillon,  for  I  never  saw  him 
move  afterwards;  he  was  taken  from  the  carriage,  and  thrown  into  the 
sti-eet;  when  they  ti-ampled  upon  his  body,  and  ran  1000  bayonets 
through  it,  I  neither  heard  from  him  complaints  or  groans.  Between  7 
and  8  o'clock,  I  went  to  the  market-place,  where  a  great  fire  was  lighted, 
in  which  his  body  was  thrown.  French  soldiers  danced  round  the 
burning  body  of  their  General.  This  bai'barous  scene  was  intermixed 
with  the  most  savage  bowlings.  Parties  of  Swiss  were  passing  and 
repa^=sing  in  good  order  during  this  atrocious  scene,  with  the  greatest 
indignation  painted  in  their  countenance."  The  National  Assembly^ 
when  informed  of  this  murder,  and  other  atrocities  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  denounced  the  perpetrators  for  punishment,  and  settled 
pensions  on  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Count  Theobald  Dillon.  The 
Count  was  the  last  Colonel-Projirietor  of  the  Eegiment  of  Dillon;  which 
alone,  of  all  the  Irish  Regiments  in  the  French  service,  continued  imder 
the  command  of  members  of  the  same  name  during  about  101  years, 
that  elapsed,  from  the  landing  of  Lord  Mountcashel's  Brigade  in  France, 
in  1690,  till  1791,  the  period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  Colonelship  of  Theobald  Dillon,  or  in 
the  latter  year,  that,  according  to  the  regidation  occasioned  by  the 
Revolution,  the  various  regiments  of  the  French  Army,  except  the 
Swiss,  instead  of  being  named  from  any  particular  district,  family,  or 
nation,  were  numbered;  when  the  ci-devant  Regiment  of  Dillon  was 
entitled,  the  87th.  A  number,  also,  it  may  be  observed,  illustriously 
associated  with  Irish  military  fame,  in  the  Army  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  as  represented  by  the  87th  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  or  Royal  Irish  Fusileers. 

Of  Lord  Mountcashel's  Brigade,  as  the  1st  body  of  King  James's 
troops  who  went  to  the  Continent,  it  is  now  necessary  to  notice  tlie 
services  there  during  the  2  campaigns  of  1690  and  1691;  or  down  to 
the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  their  countrymen  in  France,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  in  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year. 
In  May,  1690,  wlien  Mountcashel's  Brigade  landed  from  Munster  at 
Brest,  the  enemies  of  Louis  XIV.,  thotigh  already  so  numerous,  were 
increased,  on  the  side  of  Italy,  by  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  the  ducal 
Sovereign  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  The  French,  by  the  2  great 
fortresses  of  Pignerol  and  Casal.  had  a  sort  of  bridle  over  his  states> 
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and,  "whenever  the  garrisons  of  those  places  required  any  change  or  re- 
victualling,  Louis's  imperious  Minister  of  War,  Louvois,  was  accustomed 
to  send  troops  through  the  territory  of  the  Duke,  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
vassal  to  France.  This  was  naturally  so  irritating  to  the  Duke,  who 
was  a  Prince  of  equal  courage  and  ability,  that,  although  from  a  similar 
aversion  to  Protestantism  as  Louis  XIV.'s,  he  had  for  some  time  united 
his  forces  with  that  Monarch's,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  agaiust 
the  jjoor  "VValdenses,  Yaudois,  or  Barbets  of  the  Alps,  he  had  long 
determined  u])on  joining  the  Allies,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  indepen- 
dence. He  had  therefore  been  a  secret  party  to  the  League  or 
Augsburg  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  had  more  recently 
strengthened  his  connexions  with  the  Allies,  though  privately;  that  he 
might  not  be  overpowered  by  the  French,  before  he  could  be  joined  by 
a  sufficient  aid,  to  enable  him  to  set  them  at  defiance.  Louis,  becoming 
aware  of  this,  directed  Lieutenant-General  Catinat,  with  12,000  men,  to 
enter  Piedmont  in  May,  1690,  and  to  demand  a  satisfactory  explanation 
from  Victor  Amadeus.  Should  the  Duke  not  give  it,  he  was  to  be 
attacked  there;  while  another  French  force  was  to  invade  Savoy.  The 
operations  of  the  latter  expedition  alone  belong  to  our  subject. 

The  campaign  in  Savoy  commenced  later  than  in  Piedmont;  and, 
■when  it  was  decided  upon  by  Louis  XIY.,  he  appointed  Monsieur  de  St. 
Ruth  to  command.  That  officer  had  served  from  1667,  through  the 
wars  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany;  became  a  Lieutenant-General 
in  1688;  and  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  when  he 
received  his  commission  of  June  28th,  to  proceed  to  Dauphin e,  in  order 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  there  against  Savoy.  The  troops 
were  to  consist  of  about  5000  French,  and  3000  Irish  belonging  to  the 
Regiments  of  Lord  Mountcashel  and  the  Honourable  Daniel  O'Brien. 
The  royal  order,  for  St.  Ruth  to  leave  the  Array  of  the  Moselle  for 
Dauphine,  being  dated  so  late  in  the  season;  the  distance  between  such 
opposite  destinations  being  so  considerable;  and  the  3000  Irish,  in 
addition  to  the  remodelling  which  they  (with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men) underwent  after  landing  in  Bretagne,  having  to  take  such  a  loug 
march  as  that  to  Savoy;  the  summer  was  necessarily  far  advanced, 
before  every  thing  could  be  ready  for  action.  When  the  preparations 
for  invading  that  difficult,  or  rocky,  mountainous,  and  precipitous 
country  were  completed,  St.  Ruth  directed  the  Marquis  de  Varennes  to 
march  towards  its  capital,  Chamberry,  by  the  route  of  Les  Echelles,  (or 
the  ladders)  while  he  himself  should  approach  it  by  Champarluen.  The 
Count  de  Bernex,  Governor  of  Chamberry  for  Victor  Amadeus,  on 
intelligence  of  those  movements  by  the  French,  evacuated  the  place. 
St.  Ruth  reaching  it,  August  12th,  garrisoned  the  town  with  400  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  castle,  or  citadel,  with  as  many  more  troops  of  the  same 
nation,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Thoiiy,  Brigadier. 
Annecy,  following  the  example  of  Chamberry,  was  likewise  secured  by 
a  garrison;  Rumilly,  attempting  to  defend  itself,  was  canied  by  assault; 
and  2000  militia,  and  500  fusileers,  that  Avei'e  collected  to  defend  the 
river  Rue,  having  retired  before  the  French  General,  the  noblesse  and 
peasantry  of  that  part  of  the  country  submitted  to  the  King  of  France. 
St.  Ruth  then  reduced  the  districts  of  the  Chablais,  of  Fausilly,  the 
Tarentaise  and  the  Genevais,  or  territoiy  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
little  Calvinistic  Republic  of  Geneva.  His  next  object  was  to  overtake, 
and  defeat,   2  bodies  of  Victor  Amadeus's   troops,  under   the  Baron, 
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Marquis,  or  Count,  de  Sales,  or  de  Salles,  (as  he  was  variously  entitled) 
and  the  Count  de  Bernex.  Their  superior  knowledge  of  such  an 
intricate  country,  and  the  facility  for  retreat  amongst  its  mountains, 
assisted  them  to  elude  all  pursuit,  until  they  had  chosen  2  such  strong 
positions  about  the  river  Isere,  as  they  judged  would  best  enable  them 
to  defend  the  passes  that  led  into  Italy  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and 
Mount  Cenis.  St.  Ruth,  marching  with  2  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  for  tlie  banks  of  the  Isere,  directed  the  Brigadier 
Marquis  de  Thoiiy,  who  had  been  left  at  Chamberry  as  its  commandant 
•with  800  Irish  troops,  to  set  out  and  join  him  with  those  troops;  and 
the  Marquis  de  Vins  to  do  the  same  from  Annecy,  with  the  Bretagne 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  They  were  all  3  to 
meet  on  the  Isei-e;  whence,  after  being  joined  by  2  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  they  v/ere  to  proceed  to  action.  Having  entered  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Isere,  and  gone  to  inspect  the  ways  with  300  men,  St. 
Ruth  found  De  Sales  in  the  lower  valley,  posted,  with  1200  men,  upon  a 
rock,  fronted  by  the  river,  and  extending  to  the  great  mountain  of  the 
same  name.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  he  ordered  the  Brigadier 
Marquis  de  Thoiiy,  witli  the  regiment  of  Bretagne,  and  100  of  the  Irish, 
to  watch  during  the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  September,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  design  of  De  Sales  to  escape  in  that 
direction;  who,  however,  was  so  far  from  making  such  an  attempt,  that 
he  occupied  himself  in  adding  as  much  as  possible  to  the  strength  of  his 
position  by  an  abbatis  of  felled  trees,  that  embarrassed  the  whole  way 
between  the  rock  and  the  river.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed  by  this 
way,  although  it  constituted  a  defile  so  narrow,  that  it  could  only  be 
passed  1  by  1.  St.  Ruth,  after  reconnoitring  the  ground,  arranged  hi.s 
troops  for  attacking  the  rock,  at  3  difierent  points.  The  dragoons, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Vins,  were  to  pass  by  the  little  way  along  the 
river,  in  order  to  ascend  the  ifock.  The  cavalry  were  to  clamber  up  in 
the  centre.  Lord  Mountcashel,  at  the  head  of  his  own  Irish  regiment 
of  infantry,  with  the  Brigadier  Marquis  de  Thoiiy,  was  to  march  along 
the  mountain,  to  gain  the  same  rock,  through  a  very  rugged  gorge.  St, 
Ruth  himself  ascended  among  the  first,  at  a  very  steep  place.  The 
assailants  were  received  with  a  great  fire.  But  the  defenders  of  the 
rock  were  dislodged;  vigorously  pursued  to  the  highest  tops  of  the 
mountains;  and  about  150  of  them  slain.  Their  leader,  De  Sales,  after 
his  Lieutenant-Colonel  had  been  killed  beside  him,  took  refuge  amidst 
some  vines,  where  he  was,  with  difficulty,  discovered,  and  made  prisoner, 
by  the  Irish.  Several  ether  officers  were  also  taken.  St.  Ruth  is 
related  to  have  had  only  from  10  to  15  men,  and  3  or  4  horses,  killed 
or  wounded.  There  were,  say  the  French  accounts,  "  3  Irish  killed,  and 
2  wounded,  with  Milord  Moncassel  slightly,  by  a  musket-shot,  in  the 
left  breast;  having  been  very  much  distinguished,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
Dation."  And  a  hostile  narrative  observes  of  the  same  troops — "  The 
Irish,  commanded  by  Milord  Moncassel,  who  wei-e  i^resent  at  this 
encounter,  fought  exceedingly  well,  and  having  seen  how  their  Chief  was 
wounded,  they  refused  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  till  they 
should  have  taken  the  Comte  de  Sales,  who  commanded  them.  They 
led  him  in  triumph  to  Lord  Moncassel,  in  order  to  console  him  for  the 
wound  which  he  had  received."  After  this  advantage,  St.  Ruth,  being 
joined  by  more  cavalry,  and  the  Irish  infantry  of  the  Regiment  of  the 
Honourable  Daniel  O'Brien,  pi-oceeded  towards  the  sources  of  the  Isere 
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in  the  High  Alps,  between  the  little  St.  i3ernard  and  Mount  Cenis;  in 
order  to  dislodge  the  Count  de  Bern  ex  from  a  still  stronger  position, 
where  he  was  entrenched,  with  400  men.  It  was  situated  in  a  very 
•narrow  defile,  bounded,  to  the  left,  by  mountains,  regarded  as  inaccessible, 
and,  to  the  right,  by  the  Isere,  which  was  no  where  fordable.  Neverthe- 
less, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew  Lee,  the  officer  then  in  command 
of  the  Regiment  of  O'Brien,  "a  moiintain  to  the  left  was  climbed  up  to 
-the  top,  and  gotten  round  by  passes,  which  seemed  so  impracticable,  that 
the  imagination  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  conceive  the  success 
of  such  an  attempt!"  By  these  means,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  "came 
right  down  upon  the  enemy's  retrenchments,  i^rotected  by  several  fosses, 
as  wide  as  they  were  deep.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  this,  they  iied; 
abandoning  those  retrenchments,  with  their  cannon  and  falconets,"  or 
lighter  artillery.  Then,  descending  the  river  to  a  bridge,  leading,  on 
the  other  side,  to  a  mountain  upon  the  right,  the  beaten  troops  escaped, 
in  the  direction  of  Italy,  by  the  "Valley  of  Aosta.  After  a  pursuit  for 
some  time,  the  enemy's  spoils  were  very  fairly  applied,  by  the  French 
General,  to  reward  those  troops,  to  Avhom,  on  this  occasion,  his  success 
■was  most  attributable.  "  We  found  in  their  camp,"  says  my  contem- 
porary French  historian,  "  some  bread  and  some  wine,  which  Monsieur 
de  St.  Ruth  caused  to  be  given  to  the  Irish;  whom,"  it  is  likewise 
added,  "  he  allowed  to  go  into  the  mountains,  to  seize  the  flocks,  that 
■were  known  to  be  at  pasture  there."  The  French,  in  this  affair,  are 
said  not  to  have  had  1  man  killed,  and  but  3  wounded.  The  same 
evening,  St.  Ruth  received  the  Deputies  of  Mon tiers,  and  the  13th,  in 
the  morning,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  had  its  keys  brought  to 
him  by  the  Archbishop  and  Magistrates;  upon  which,  making  his  entry, 
he  caused  Te  Deum  to  be  chanted  tliere.  Two  days  after,  he  marched 
to  Morienne,  whose  keys  were  also  brought  to  him;  and,  the  15th, 
reaching  Brisansonnet,  with  his  whole  army,  he  encamped  there,  to  rest 
Lord  Mountcashel,  with  the  3000  Irish,  were  appointed  to  garrison 
Chamberry ;  and  no  post  remaining  un taken  in  Savoy,  but  the  town  and 
strong  citadel  of  Montraelian  built  on  a  lofty  rock,  St.  Ruth  blocked  up 
the  place,  caused  it  to  be  bombarded,  and  was  able  to  spare  3  of  his 
French  regiments,  to  I'einforce  Catinat  in  Piedmont.  By  these  con- 
quests, for  which  he  was  so  much  indebted  to  the  Irish,  the  French 
General  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  master;  it  being  calculated,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  quartei'ing  of  troops,  a  considerable  revenue  could  be 
realized  from  Savoy;  while  a  country  was  secured,  respecting  which,  it 
was  alleged,  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  that  50,000  of  their  men  could 
not  be  better  employed  than  tliere,  from  tlie  facility  it  would  affiard,  of 
communicating  with,  and  exciting  an  insurrection  among,  the  oppressed 
Huguenot  or  Protestant  population  of  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  against  their  government. 

The  next  campaign,  or  that  of  1691,  the  Irish  of  Lord  Mountcashel's 
Brigade  served  partly  in  Savoy,  and  partly  towards  Catalonia.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  St.  Ruth,  being  destined  to  command  for  King  James  11. 
in  Ireland  in  1691,  was  replaced  in  Savoy,  in  the  autumn  of  1690,  by 
the  Marquis  de  la  Hoguette,  Marechal  de  Camp,  who  had  returned,  with 
the  force  of  the  Count  de  Lanzun,  from  Ireland.  The  blockade  of  the 
town  and  citadel  of  Montraelian  was  continued ;  the  French  and  Irish 
troops  being  stationed  in  palisaded  lines  and  redoubts  at  certain  distances 
Around   the   place,  to   reduce   it,  if  possible,  by   famine;   and   it   was 
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attempted,  early  in  Febniarv,  to  approach  so  near,  as  to  subdue  it,  by  a 
regular  battering,  and  bombavdment.  The  French  bombs  did  consideral)le 
injury  to  a  magazine  of  grain  in  the  place;  but  the  garrison  could  not  be 
prevented  making  frequent  sorties  or  forays,  with  considerable  losses  to 
both  sides,  of  which  the  Irish  had  their  share.  The  French  cannon  and 
mortars  were  also  dismounted ;  so  that  close  operations  had  to  be  given 
up,  and  the  blockade  resumed,  until  a  regular  attack  could  be  undertaken, 
with  a  force  both  sti'onger  as  regarded  the  garrison  within,  and  entirely 
secured  against  any  interruption  from  without.  To  effect  this  security 
ere  such  a  force  could  be  assembled,  M.  de  la  Hoguette,  leaving  ths 
Tarentaise,  June  16th,  with  7  battalions  and  2  dragoon  regiments  made 
his  way,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  parties,  across  the  rivers  and  through  the 
difficult  passes  of  those  mountainous  regions,  as  far  as  the  valley  and 
town  of  Aosta,  On  his  approaching  the  town,  the  22nd,  it  submitted; 
the  valley  furnishing  a  great  abundance  of  cattle.  After  securing  a 
general  submission  of  the  country,  and  raining  or  blowing  up  such 
bridges  as  might  give  a  passage  to  any  relief  coming  from  Piedmont  by 
Ivrea  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  through  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  to  Mont- 
melian,  the  French  commander  had  trenches  opened  before  that  town, 
the  night  between  July  27th  and  28th.  It  was  finally  agreed,  August 
4th,  that  the  town  of  Montmelian  should  surrender  the  5th;  its  reduction 
having  cost  the  besiegers,  in  these  last  operations,  but  from  100  to  200 
men  killed  or  wounded.  The  citadel  very  advantageously  situated,  and 
still  defended  by  the  brave  Marquis  de  Bagnasco,  with  600  men,  30  or 
40  guns,  ifec,  was  then  blocked  up,  till  further  assistance  to  attack  it 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Marehal  de  Catinat,  in  Piedmont.  There, 
meanwhile,  the  Allies,  having  collected  a  very  fine  and  numerically 
superior  army  in  order  to  arrest  that  Marshal's  progress  against  Victor 
Amadeus,  the  first  design  of  their  Generals  was,  to  relieve  Montmelian 
with  a  detachment  of  8  battalions  of  infantry  and  5  regiments  of  cavalry, 
by  the  way  Hoguette  had  foreseen.  But  that  officer,  in  addition  to  his 
other  precautions,  having  obtained  a  reinforcement  from  Catinat,  so  as 
to  command  the  pass,  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  with  1 2  battalions  of 
infantry  and  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  intention  of  relieving  IMont- 
melian  had  to  be  abandoned.  After  the  campaign  in  Piedmont  was 
terminated,  Catinat,  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Savoy,  made  such 
arrangements  with  Hoguette,  as,  by  November  22nd,  to  assemble,  for 
attacking  the  castle  of  Montmelian,  a  competent  force,  with  40  cannon, 
2-5  mortars,  and  proportionable  ammunition.  Tlie  castle  held  out  till 
December  22nd,  when,  of  600  troops  that  had  composed  its  garrison,  the 
gallant  Governor  (already  named)  having  only  200  famished  men, 
capitulated,  on  condition  of  marching  out  with  military  honours,  arms, 
baggage,  3  cannon,  and  of  being  escorted,  with  sufficient  provisions, 
carriages,  &c.,  into  Piedmont ;  where  he  was  knighted,  and  pensioned,  as 
he  deserved  to  be,  by  Victor  Amadeus.  In  the  blockade  of  this  place,  the 
Regiment  of  O'Brien  took  part,  being  marked  as  stationed  at  Montcassel, 
under  the  title  of  the  Piegiment  of  "Clare;"  its  Colonel,  the  Honourable 
Daniel  O'Brien,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Daniel,  the  3rd  Lord  Clare, 
this  year,  in  Ireland,  having  become  the  4th  Lord  Claie ;  and  a  consequent 
change  being  made  in  the  name  of  the  regiment,  from  that  of  "  O'Brien," 
to  that  of  "  Clare."  At  this  blockade,  also,  was  slain  James  O'Mullaly 
or  Lally,  Esq.  of  Tulachnadala,  Tolenadally,  or  Tolendal,  County  of 
Galway,  who,  in  Ireland  had  been,  under   King   James  II.,  in  1687, 
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Sovereign  of  tlie  Corporation,  and,  in  the  Parliament  of  1689,  Member 
for  the  Borough,  of  Tuam,  and  who,  through  the  several  Independent 
Companies,  raised  by  himself  and  his  younger  brothers,  Gerard,  William, 
and  Mark,  having  mainly  contributed  to  form  the  2nd  battalion  of  the 
regiment  of  his  first-cousin,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Arthur  Dillon,  had, 
in  that  corps,  by  commission  of  June  1st,  1690,  the  rank  of  Colonel,  too, 
as  commandant  of  the  battalion  in  question,  hence  called  "  Lally's 
battalion." 

On  the  side  of  Catalonia,  where  its  Yiceroy,  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  was  expected  to  have  a  force  of  10,000  foot,  and  4000  horse, 
the  Duke  de  Noailles  was  appointed,  in  April,  to  command  for  the  • 
campaign  of  1691.  The  French  army,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  its 
being  generally  made  up  of  new  troops,  consisted  of  but  6500  infantry, 
and  2340  cavalry.  With  thes>e.  Lord  Mountcashel,  Colonel  Arthur 
Dillon,  and  a  select  body  of  1000  of  their  countrymen,  were  to  serve. 
Notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances  for  offensive  operations 
presented  by  broken-up  roads  and  a  rocky  and  mountainous  country, 
thi'ough  which,  while  favourable  for  native  skirmishers,  yet  an  invader's 
artillery,  in  many  places,  was  only  to  be  conveyed  by  clearing  a  passage 
for  it  with  mines,  the  French  General  determined  to  advance  against  and 
besiege  Urgel.  The  roads  being  repaired,  and  the  Catalonian  miquelets, 
militia,  or  guerillas,  being  repulsed  by  the  detachments  sent  forward  in 
May  to  open  the  march  towards  Urgel,  the  Duke  secured  his  communi- 
cations with  France  against  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  by  encamping 
and  fortifying  himself  in  the  post  of  Belver,  or  Belvert,  where  he  kept 
the  1000  Irish  with  him;  and,  meantime,  caused  his  battering  guns  to 
be  drawn  across  the  mountains,  and  gotten  through  the  rocks,  with 
gunpowder.  The  management  of  the  siege  of  Urgel  was  committed  to 
M.  de  Quinson,  Marechal  de  Camp.  Ground  was  broken  before  the 
place,  June  5th;  the  artillery  coming  up  the  10th,  opened  fire  the  11th, 
and,  with  such  effect,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  Spanish 
Oovernor  had  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  with  his  garrison,  of  between 
900  and  1000  regulars  of  2  regimente,  among  the  best  in  Spain,  and  1200 
armed  peasantry,  or  guerillas.  The  Duke,  after  some  weeks,  demolished 
the  fortifications — while  strengthening  his  head-quarters  at  Belver,  sent 
out  detachments  that  advanced,  in  the  direction  of  Barcelona,  3  days' 
inarch  beyond  Urgel,  and  towards  the  frontiers  of  Aragon,  foraging  the 
country  and  capturing  several  castles,  among  which  were  those  of 
"Valence,  Boy,  and  Soor — beat  the  hostile  parties  when  they  showed 
themselves — obliged  the  Spanish  army,  after  retiring  from  before  Belver, 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Pratz-de-Mollo — and,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable numerical  inferiority  of  his  force,  closed  the  campaig-n  with 
honour  to  himself,  and  such  good  care  of  his  troops,  that  their  loss,  in 
eveiy  way,  was  no  more  than  between  400  and  500  men.  Of  the  Irish 
generally,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  1000  men,  of  whom  they  con- 
sisted, were  disposed  of  by  the  Duke,  for  the  security  of  his  head-quarters 
at  Belver.  Of  the  Ii'ish  officers.  Lord  Mountcashel  is  mentioned  to  have 
been  at  the  taking  of  Urgel,  the  castles  of  Valence  and  Boy,  and  the 
relief  of  Pratz-de-Mollo ;  and  Colonel  Arthur  Dillon  to  have  been  present 
at  the  first  and  last  of  these  afi'aii'S.  The  loss  suffered  by  Mountcashel's 
Brigade,  in  those  2  campaigns,  was,  on  the  whole,  considerable;  since, 
for  the  3  regiments,  5371  strong,  when  organized  in  France  before  the 
campaign  of  1690,  and  subsequently  increased  by  nearly  200  veterauij 
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drafted  from  tlie  Regiment  of  Greider,  we  find,  by  a  letter  of  tlie  French 
Minister  of  War,  Louvois,  to  the  Duke  of  Tyrconuell,  that,  even  so  early 
as  the  spring  of  1691,  there  were  1200  reci-uits  then  required  from 
Ireland.  '■  This  loss  mostly  occurred  in  Savoy,  owing  to  the  hardships 
necessarily  connected  with  a  blockade  and  siege  like  that  of  Montmelian, 
which  lasted,  in  those  Alpine  regions,  from  the  autumn  of  1690  till  the 
latter  end  of  December,  1691.  Henceforward,  the  history  of  the 
Kegiments  of  Mountcashel's  Brigade  unites  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  troops,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  King  James  II.  to  the 
Continent. 
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Op  the  Irish  forces,  amounting  to  above  19,000  men  and  officers,  who, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  in  October,  1691,  to  the 
month  of  Janviary,  1692,  left  their  country  in  successive  embarkations 
for  France,  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  those  who  were  to  act  under 
King  James's  commission,  as  his  army — or,  so  far,  as  a  distinct  force  from 
Lord  Mountcashel's  Brigade,  and  others  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
French  service, — were  to  be  divided  into  2  Troops  of  Horse  Guards,  2 
Regiments  of  Horse,  2  Regiments  of  Dragoons,  a  jned,  or  dismounted,  in 
order  to  serve  as  Infantry,  8  Regiments  of  Foot,  (these  last  making 
between  them  15  battalions)  and,  finally,  3  Independent  Companies  of 
Foot..  The  heads  of  the  original  capitulation,  or  agreement,  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  James  II.,  with  reference  to  those  troops,  specified,  that 
they  were  to  be,  says  the  abbreviator  of  the  document,  "  under  the  com- 
mand of  James,  and  of  such  General  Officers  as  he  should  appoint.  All 
tlie  officers  were  to  receive  their  commissions  from  him,  and  the  troops 
were  to  be  subject  only  to  such  rules  and  discipline  of  war,  as  he  should 
appoint."  For  the  government  of  those  forces,  he  was  to  have  a  Secretary 
at  "War,  a  Judge  Advocate  General,  a  Provost  Marischal  General,  a 
Cha])lain  General,  with  subordinate  Priests,  besides  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  The  last  article  of  this  document,  in  which,  from  a  previous 
statement,  it  appears,  that  the  Brigade  of  Mountcashel,  as  well  as  the 
troops  arrived  from  Limerick,  were  to  be  equally  comprehended,  should 
James  choose  to  require  the  aid  of  hoth  for  his  "restoration,"  is  as 
follows, — "  That  the  King  of  Great  Britain  be  at  liberty,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  to  bring  all,  or  such  part  of,  the  said  forces,  as  he  shall  think 
fit,  into  any  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  elsewhere,  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary,  or  convenient."  The  3  Regiments  of  the  Brigade  of  Mount- 
cashel and  their  commanding  officers  having  been  duly  treated  of,  the 
remaining  corps  of  the  Irish  troops  in  France  have  now  to  be  similarly 
noticed. 

THE  2  TROOPS  OF  IRISH  HORSE  GUARDS. 

The  fornnition  of  these  2  Troops  of  Horse  Guards,  or  Gardes  du  Corps, 
in  Ireland,  was  commenced  by  King  James  11.  in  1689,  some  time  after 
his  arrival  from  France.  Previous  to  the  encounter  of  the  Boyne,  or  in 
April,  1690,  each  of  the  Troops  of  Guards  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of 
200  jjrivates;  the  1st  Troop,  under  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord   Dover;  the 
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2ad  Troop,  nnrler  tlie  King's  son,  James  Fitz-James,  Duke  of  Berwick. 
To  these,  there  is  mentioned  to  have  been  a  Troop  of  Mounted  Grenadiers 
attached,  commanded  by  Colonel  Butler.  According  to  the  regulations 
of  the  service  at  that  ])eriod,  the  privates  of  the  Troops  of  Guards  were 
gentlemen,  and  the  officers  stood  higher,  both  in  point  of  rank  and  pay, 
than  the  officers  of  other  corps.  The  proportion  of  officei-s,  &c.,  to  each 
Troop  of  Guards,  besides  its  commander  or  Captain,  who  ranked  as  a 
Colonel,  consisted,  by  the  same  regulations,  of  2  Lieutenants,  1  Cornet, 
1  Guidon,  4  Exempts,  4  Brigadiers,  4  Sub-Brigadiers,  1  Chaplain,  1 
Surgeon,  4  Trumpets,  and  1  Kettle-drum.  The  officei^s,  &c.,  of  the 
Troop  of  Mounted  Grenadiers  attached,  besides  their  Captain,  or  Colonel, 
were  2  Lieutenants,  2  Serjeants,  2  Corporals,  2  Drums,  and  2  Hautbois. 
Thus  each  Troop  of  Guards  would  contain  224,  both  Troops  448,  the 
Troop  of  Mounted  Grenadiers  attached  71,  and  the  whole,  519  men  and 
officers.  These  Gardes  du  Corps,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  com- 
position, distinguished  themselves  during  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  suffered 
in  proportion.  On  the  remodelling  of  the  Irish  army,  after  its  arrival  in. 
France,  the  Irish  Life  Guard,  as  it  was  called,  was  again  formed  into  2 
Troops.  The  complements  of  these  Troops  of  Guards  are  specified  as  80 
privates,  (if  this  word  can  be  applied  to  gentlemen)  and  20  officers  in 
each  Troop;  the  total  of  hotli  Troops  consequently  making  200  men. 
The  1st  Troop  was  bestowed,  by  King  James,  on  the  Duke  of  Bex'wick; 
a  memoir  of  whom  will  be  given,  in  connexion  with  the  Infantry  Regi^ 
ment  of  Berwick.  The  2ud  Troop  was  conferred  on  Major-General 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan. 

This  nobleman  was  descended  from  a  sufficiently  old  and  respectable 
race  paternally,  and  from  a  most  ancient  and  illustrious  race  maternally. 
The  name  of  De  Sai'esfeld,  Sarsfield,  (fee,  is  related  to  have  first  appeared 
in  Ireland  with  King  Henry  II. ;  it  occurs  among  those  of  the  Anglo- 
l!^orman  gentry  of  the  Pale,  summoned  for  military  attendance,  on  King^ 
Edward  I.  and  King  Edward  III.,  into  Scotland,  in  1302  and  1335; 
and,  between  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
name  is  to  be  found  among  those  of  the  chief  civic  magistrates  or  Mayors 
of  Dublin,  distinguished  for  munificent  hospitality  in  the  city,  and 
activity  and  gallantly  in  the  field.  Of  the  Sarsfields,  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.,  the  head  of  one  branch.  Sir  Dominick  Sarsfield,  was  the 
1st  Baronet  created  in  Ireland,  and  was  likewise  ennobled  by  the  title  of 
"Viscount  Kinsale,  subsequently  agreed  to  be  changed  to  that  of  Yiscount 
Kilmallock;  another  bi'anch,  represented  by  Sir  William  Sarsfield,  held 
the  manor  of  Lucan,  in  the  County  of  Dublin.  The  origin  of  the  race 
of  O'Mordha,  O'Moi-ra,  O'More,  or  O'Moore,  is  deduced  from  the  most 
remarkable  royal  house  of  Erin,  in  the  heroic  times;  that  of  the  Kings 
of  Uladh,  or  Ulster,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  who  reigned  at  Eman,  or  Emania, 
till  its  destruction  by  the  brother  Princes,  Colla,  of  the  Heremonian  line 
of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  a.d.,  332.  Of  this  Irian  dynasty  in 
Uladh,  the  most  celebrated  epoch  at  Emania  (according  to  our  best 
technical  chronology,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,) 
■was  the  period  of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  and  his  Champions  of  the  Red 
Branch,  of  v/hom  the  renowned  Conall,  or  Connell,  himself  of  the  royal 
race,  and  known  as  "  Cearnach,"  or  the  Victorious,  was  the  most  eminent 
hero.  A  descendant  of  this  Achilles  of  Uladh,  and,  like  him,  a  great 
waiTior,  was  Lugad  Laighis.  The  people  of  Mumha,  or  Munster,  having 
attacked  Laighin,  or  Leinster,  and  overrun  the  country  almost  as  far  as 
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the  hill  of  Mullacli-Maistean,  now  MuUagh-mast,  the  King  of  Laighin^ 
Cuchorb,  sought  the  aid  of  Lugad  Laighis,  who,  in  a  series  of  enconntefs, 
destroyed  the  previously-successful  invaders;  in  consideration  of  which^ 
he  was  granted  the  disti-ict,  called  Laighis,  or  Laoighis,  subsequently 
latinised  into  Lagisia,  or  Lisia,  and  anglicised  into  Leix,  or  Leax. 
Lugad's  descendants,  after  the  introduction  of  surnames,  took  that  of 
O'Moi-dha,  (otherwise  O'Morra,  O'More,  or  O' Moore,)  from  "  Mordha," 
or  the  Majestic,  the  25th  in  descent  from  Couall  "  Ceamaoh,"  or  the 
Victorious.  Over  tlie  territory  of  Leix,  comprehending,  at  first,  that 
portion  of  the  modem  Queen's  County  commensurate  with  the  Baronies- 
of  East  and  West  Maryborough,  Stradbally,  and  Cullenagh,  and  sub- 
sequently all  but  the  Baronies  of  Portnahinch,  Tiirnahinch,  and  Upper 
Ossory  in  that  County,  the  posterity  of  Lugad  Laighis,  who  for  ages 
resided  at  Dun-JMask,  now  Dunamase,  were  the  ruling  race,  with  more- 
or  less' power  as  Princes  or  Chiefs,  according  to  the  fortune  of  Avar,  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  and,  even  when  expelled,  they 
recovered  their  country  more  than  once  by  the  strong  hand,  until  the 
time  of  Calvagh  O'Morra,  or  O'More,  and  the  final  plantation  of  his 
country  by  "the  stranger."  This  Calvagh,  called  Charles  in  English, 
had  2  sons,  Rory  or  Roger,  and  Lewis,  both  Colonels;  the  former  of 
whom  was,  in  1641,  so  famed  in  song  among  his  countrymen,  whose 
general  exclamation  was,  "  God  and  our  Lady  be  our  assistance,  and 
Kory  O'More  ! " — or,  as  the  idea  has  been  well  versified,  in  the  ballad  on. 
the  subject — 

"  Do  yon  ask  why  the  beacon  and  banner  of  war, 
On  the  mountains  of  Ulster,  are  seen  from  afar  ? 
'Tis  the  signal,  our  rights  to  regain,  and  secure. 
Through  God,  and  our  Lady,  and  Eory  O'Moore  !" 

Colonel  Roiy  O'More,  or  O'Moore,  by  his  marriage  with  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall,  of  Turvey,  and  Grace-Dieu,  in  the 
County  of  Dublin,  had  1  son,  Charles,  (Colonel  of  Foot,  under  King 
James  II.,  slain,  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  without  issue,)  and  several 
daughters."  Of  these,  Anne  O'More  was  married  to  the  grandson  of  Sir 
William  Sarsfield,  head  of  the  branch  of  Lucan,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
or  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Esq.,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  2  sons^ 
William  and  Patrick.  William  Sarsfield,  leaving  no  son  by  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  sister  of  the  unfortunate  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
family  residence  and  estate  of  Sarsfield  at  Lucan,  &c.,  were  inherited  by 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  with  an  income  of  about  £2000  sterling  a  year. 

Patrick  first  served  in  France  as  Ensign  in  the  Regiment  of  Monmouth ; 
then  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Guards  in  England;  whence,  on  the  success  of 
the  Revolutionists  supported  by  the  Dutch  invasion,  he  followed  King 

*  The'  race  of  Colonel  Rory  O'More,  of  1641  celebrity,  ending  in  Colonel 
Charles  O'More,  the  headship  of  the  O'Mores,  with  the  property  of  BaUynagh,  or 
Ballyna,  (a  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth,)  devolved  to  the  line  of  his  brother. 
Colonel  Lewis  O'More  ;  from  whom  descended,  in  successive  generations,  Anthony, 
Lewis,  and  James.  This  James  O'More,  Esq.,  of  BalljTia,  (whose  will  is  dated 
December  13th,  1778.)  left  no  issue  but  a  daughter,  Letitia,  who  married  Richard 
O'Ferrall,  or  O'Farrell,  Esq. — also  of  old  Irian  descent.  Their  eldest  son  was 
Ambrose  O'Ferrall,  Esq.,  of  Balljnia  House ;  and  that  gentleman  was  father  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Richard  More  O'Ferrall,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County 
of  Kildare,  and  Governor  of  Malta.  A  portrait  (in  his  possession)  of  his  famous 
maternal  ancestor.  Colonel  Roger  or  Rory  O'More  of  1641,  had,  very  properly,  a 
jplace  at  the  great  Exhibition  in  Dubhn,  in  1853. 
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James  11.  into  Fi-auce,     In  March,  1689,  he  accompanied  the  Kiug  to 
Ireland;  was  created  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council;  made  a  Colonel 
of  Horse,  and  Brigadier ;  and  appointed  to  command  the  royal  force  for 
the  protection  of  Connaught  against  the  northern  Revolutionists,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Iniskilling,  or  Enniskillen.     With  that  force,  he 
remained  in  north  Connaught,  until  the  effects  of  the  unlucky  affair  at 
Newtown-Butler,  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  Derry  in  August, 
by   the   landing   of   Major-General   Kirke's   relief  from   England    and 
Scotland,  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Athlone.     That  autumn,  however, 
he  retook  Sligo,  and  entirely  exj)elled  the  Revolutionists  from  Connaught. 
In  July,  1690,  he  was  present  at  the  affair  of  the  Boyne;  and,  after  the 
King's   departure   to    France,  he,  by  his  vigorous   exhortations  to   his 
countrymen  to  continue  the  war,  and,  by  his  surprise  of  the  "Williamite 
battering-artillery,  ammunition,  <fec.,  in  August,  only  7  or  8  miles  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  mainly  contributed  to  the  successful  defence  of  Limerick 
against  William  III.     In  December  and  January,  1690-91,  he  foiled  the 
military  efforts  of  the  Williamites,  though  aided  by  treachery,  to  cross 
the  Shannon  into  Connaught;  and  was,  at  the  next  promotion,  made  a 
Major-General,  and  ennobled  by  King  James,  as  "  Earl  of  Lvican,  Viscount 
of  Tully,  and  Baron  of  Rosberry."     In  June  and  July,  he  was  at  the 
defence  of  Athlone,  and  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  or  Kilconnell.     Soon 
after,  he  detected,  denounced,  and  arrested,  for  corresponding  with  the 
enemy,  his  intimate  friend  and  neiglibour.  Brigadier  Henry  Luttrell,  of 
Luttrellstcwn,  in  the  County  of  Dublin;  though  that  officer  was  either 
too   wary,  or   too   ix)werful,  to   be   condemned.     After   the   Treaty   of 
Limerick,  in  October,  1691,  to  which  his  Lordship  was  a  chief  contracting 
party,  he  used  all  his  influence   to   make   as   many  as  possible  of  his 
countrymen    adhere  to  the  cause  of  King   James,  and  accompany  the 
national  army  to  France;  thus  sacrificing  to  his  loyalty  his  fine  estate, 
and  good  prospects  of  advancement  from  William  III.     In  1692,  he  was 
appointed  by  James  to  the  command  of  his  2nd  Troop  of  Irish  Horse 
Guards,  after  the  grant  of  the  1st  Troop  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick.     On 
the  defeat  at  Steenkirk,  in  July,  1692,  of  the  Allies,  under  William  III., 
by  the  French,  under  the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  the  Marshal  compli- 
mented Lord  Lucan,  as  having  acted  at  the  engagement,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  previous  military  reputation  in  Ireland.     In  March,  1693, 
in  addition  to  his  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  his 
Lordship  was  created  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  in  that  of 
France,  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  at  the  great  overthrow,  in  July,  of  the 
Allies,  under  William  III.,  by  Luxembourg  at  the  battle  of  Landen, 
(otherwise  Neer-Winden,  or  Neer-Hespen,)  he  received  his  death- wound. 
The  character  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  may  be  comprehended 
in  the  words,  simplicity,  disinterestedness,  honour,  loyalty,  and  bravery. 
In  person,  he  was  of  a  prodigious  size.     By  his  marriage  with   Lady 
Honor  de  Burgo,  2nd  daughter  to  William,  7th  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  he 
had   a  son,  who  fought   under  his  iUustrious  step-father,  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Berwick,  in  Spain,  and  was  honoured  accordingly  there  by  King 
Philip  v.,  but  left  no  family — the  Sarsfields,  since  distinguished  in  the 
military   services   of  France   and    Spain,  being,  consequently,  of  other 
branches  of  the  name. 

The  successor  appointed  by  King  James,  in  October,  1693,  to  Lord 
Lucan,  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Troop  of  Guards,  was  Donough  Mac 
Carthy,  Earl  of  Claucarty.     The  history  of  this  nobleman  has  already 
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been  given  previous  to  the  capture  of  Cork  by  the  Williamites  in  October, 
1690,  when,  being  made  prisoner  of  war  with  the  Jacobite  garrison  by 
the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Marlborough,  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  He  was  still  there,  when  named,  by  King  James, 
successor  to  the  command  of  the  2nd  Troop  of  Horse  Guards,  recently 
Lord  Lucan's;  and  he  remained  in  confinement  for  about  another  year, 
or  till  the  autumn  of  1694.  Then,  as  his  uncle,  Lord  Mountcashel,  had 
formerly  done  at  Enniskilleu,  he  managed  to  escape.  Leaving,  it  is  said, 
his  perriwig-block  dressed  up  in  his  bed,  with  this  inscription,  Tlis  Hock 
micst  ansiver  for  me,  he  got  out  of  the  Tower,  and  finally  to  France,  where 
he  commanded  the  Troop  of  Horse  Guards  assigned  him,  until  after  the 
Peace  of  Kyswick,  in  September,  1697.  In  January,  1698,  it  being 
intended  in  France,  that  King  James's  Horse  Guards  should  be  broken 
up;  in  England,  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  being  designed  against  King 
James's  adherents,  as  made  the  Earl  think  it  most  expedient  for  him, 
to  endeavour  to  efiect  an  accommodation  with  the  existing  government 
there;  and  his  Lordship,  at  the  same  time,  being  naturally  most  anxious, 
after  his  long  absence,  to  see  his  Lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, he  left  France,  and  came  over  to  England.  He  was  received  with 
joy  by  his  wife,  but  they  were  only  2  or  3  hours  in  bed,  when  he  was 
arrested,  and  led  away  to  prison,  in  consequence  of  information  to  the 
Williamite  government,  given  by  his  nohle  brother-in-law,  the  Lord 
Spencer !  When  asked  the  reason  for  thus  venturing  into  England  ?  the 
Irish  nobleman  alleged, — "  Having  learned  the  Parliament  proposed  to 
pass  an  Act  against  those  who  should  be  in  the  service  of,  or  correspond 
with,  King  James,  he  had  resolved  on  coming  over  to  England,  to  place 
himself  again  at  the  disposal  of  King  "William's  clemency;  and,  that, 
before  he  was  arrested,  it  had  been  his  intention,  to  present  himself  to 
the  Secretary  of  State."  The  Earl,  nevertheless,  was  strictly  guarded  for 
some  months,  till  King  William  sent  him  a  pardon.  With  this,  his 
Loi'dship  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  June,  1698; 
he  presented  the  document  for  enrollment;  and  the  Judges  announced 
the  necessity  of  his  immediately  leaving  the  kingdom.  The  purport  of 
the  agi-eement  connected  with  the  grant  of  this  pardon  to  the  Earl  Avas 
— that  he  should  reside  abroad — that  he  should  not  attempt  to  disturb 
the  political  settlement  of  affairs,  made  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by 
the  Revolution — and  that,  on  these  conditions,  he  was  to  receive  an 
annuity  of  £300  a  year.  This  pension  was  but  an  inadequate  source  of 
livelihood  for  the  Earl,  the  representative  of  a  race  of  Princes,  Chiefs, 
or  Nobles,  for  so  many  centuries !  and  whose  estate,  notwithstanding  the 
colonial  acquisitions  which  had  continued  so  long  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mac  Carthys,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  rent  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  vast  extent  of  the  property,  was  still  worth  £9000  per  annum.  To 
the  magnitude  of  that  property,  in  fact,  its  owner's  proscription  was 
owing.  For,  not  long  after  his  conveyance  from  Cork  to  the  Tower  at 
London,  or  in  1691,  an  exertion  was  made  in  England,  that,  for  a  Dutch 
officer  of  rank,  taken  prisoner  the  year  before  by  the  Frencli  at  the 
battle  of  Fleurus,  the  Earl  might  be  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
order  that,  as  a  fair  enemy,  instead  of  "  a  rebel,"  he  might,  in  a  short 
time,  be  restored  to  his  fine  estate.  And  indeed,  that  the  Earl  should 
have  been  regarded  as  a  fair  enemy,  and  treated  accoi'dingly,  it  was  the 
more  natural  to  expect,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth, 
at  the  period  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland;  he  iiaving  been 
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but  about  19  years  of  age  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  1688, 
and  but  about  22  at  the  termination  of  tlie  contest  in  1691!  Such  a 
restoration,  however,  as  that  of  his  Lordship's  large  landed  property,  was 
Dot  suitable  to  the  designs  of  that  forfeitui*e-advocating  party  in  Ireland, 
whose  views,  if  carried  out,  would  have  condemned  all  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  with  estates  to  confiscation  or  beggary ;  but  more  especially  all 
those  of  the  old  Irish  race — the  chief  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Clancarty. 
As  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Desmond,  with  such  a  vast  property  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  was  an  "  autler'd  monarch  of  the  herd"  in  too  fine  con- 
dition, not  to  be  hunted  down,  that  land-seeking  blood-hounds  might 
divide  so  much  noble  territorial  venison  amongst  them;  so,  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  Mac  Donnell,  Earl  of  Antrim  in  the  North,  and  Mac 
Carthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty  in  the  South,  were  marked  out,  as  2  Hiberno- 
Popish  deer,  in  the  primest  order  for  feasting  a  similar  estate-hunting 
pack.*  The  Earl  of  Antrim  was  luckily  placed  beyond  the  fangs  of  the 
Williamite  animals  referred  to,  by  being  included  in  the  Articles  of 
Limerick.  With  respect  to  him,  consequently,  however  great  might  be 
the  irritation  of  famished  disappointment,  there  could  be  no  gi-atification 
of  covetous  gluttony. 

"  So  roams  the  nightly  wolf  about  the  fold: 
Wet  with  descending  sliow'rs,  and  stiff  with  cold, 
He  howls  for  hun;;et',  and  he  grins  for  pain, 
(His  gnashing  teeth  are  exercis'd  -.    ,'ain) ; 
And,  impotent  of  anger,  finds  no  way, 
In  '      distended  paws,  to  grasp  the  prey. 
The  mothers  listen ;  but  the  bleating  lambs 
Securely  swig  the  dug,  beneath  the  dams." 

Dryden's  Virgil,  ^neis  ix.,  66-73. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty,  on  the  other  hand,  having,  unluckily,  been 
pounced  upon  the  year  before  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  or  at  the  surrender 
of  Coi-k,  his  merciless  hunters  wei-e  proportionably  determined,  that  such 
a  rich  and  keenly-anticipated  banquet,  as  the  partition  of  his  Lordship  s 
immense  inheritance  would  furnish,  should  be  secured,  beyond  doubt,  by 
the  ravening  partizans  of  the  "  glorious  Revolution."  Their  principle, 
with  reference  to  what  would  afibx-d  such  ample  and  savoury  "  cutting 
up,"  was — 

"  This  be  the  burden  of  our  song, 
To  day  a  stag  must,  die  !  "  f 

In  noticing  how  the  opulent  Duke  of  Bedford  would  fare  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  Jacobins — or  rather  how  the  French  Jacobins  would  fare 
at  the  expense  of  the  opulent  Duke  of  Bedford — if,  after  effecting  one 
''glorious  Revolution"  in  France,  they  could  have  landed  to  effect 
anotlieT  "glorious  Revolution"  in  England — our  great  countryman, 
Edmund  Burke,  remarks,  how,  according  to  the  maxims  of  such  Revo- 
lutionists, "his  Grace's  landed  posse-^isions "  would  be  "irresistibly 
inviting  to  an  agrarian  experiment"  as  "  a  downright  insult  upon  the 
rights  of  man!" — while,  as  to  any  alleged  claims  of  his  Grace  to  those 
possessions,  it  was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  such  "  flimsy  cobwebs"  should 
"  stand  between  the  savages  of  the  Revolution,  and  their  natural  prey  !*' 

•  Memoire  donne  par  un  homme  du  Comte  O'Donnel  §.  M.  d'Avaux. 

+  The  Clancarty  arms  display  a  stag  on  the  shield,  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  "  clays 
of  old,"  when  the  heads  of  that  race  had  such  ample  territory,  in  South  !Muuster, 
"  to  hunt  the  deer,  with  hound  and  horn." 
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And  so  it  was  with  unfortunate  Loi'd  Clancarty,  other  "  savnges  o:^ 
the  Eevohition,"  and  what  they,  in  Ids  case,  regarded  as  "  theii'  natiu-al 
prey!"  Burke  adds  of  the  Jacobin  advocates  for  such  a  partition,  at  the 
cost  of  the  English  Duke — "  the  sans  culotte  carcase  butchers,  and  the 
philosopliers  of  the  shambles,  are  pricking  their  dotted  lines  upon  his 
hide,  and,  like  the  print  of  the  poor  ox  that  we  see  in  the  shop  windows 
at  Charing-Cross,  alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he 
is  divided  into  rumps,  and  sirloins,  and  briskets,  and  into  all  sorts  of 
pieces  for  roasting,  boiling,  and  stewing!"  Just,  in  fact,  as  the  extensive 
possessions  of  the  Irish  Earl  likewise  caused  Am  to  be  marked  out  for 
Williamite  subdivision  into  several  joints,  on  which  others  were  to  feed, 
to  his  ruin ! 

This  confiscation-roaring  party,  as  specially  represented  by  the  colonial, 
Cromwello-Williamite,  "glorious-revolution,"  or  Whig  Grand  Jury  of 
the  County  of  Cork,  exerted  itself  but  too  successfully  to  frustrate  any 
proposal  in  favour  of  the  obnoxious,  or  Hiberno-Popish,  Earl.  Their 
leading  advocate  for  this  merUorious  object  was  the  Williamite  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  Sir  Richard  Cox;  who,  having 
had  the  drawingr  ud  of  the  Declaration  of  William  III.  after  his  success 
at  the  Boyne,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  end  the  war,  as  William  v)as 
inclined,  by  offering  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  excluded  all  the  Irish 
Jacobites,  with  estates,  from  amy  terms  short  of  forfeiture,  in  order  to 
make  them  persevere  in  resistance,  until  forced,  as  he  hoped,  to  submit 
merely  at  disci'etiou,  or  thus  be  all  reduced  to  forfeit;  who  was  conse- 
quently dissatisfied  at  the  very  different  termination  of  the  struggle,  not 
by  any  submission  at  disci-etion,  but  by  the  regular  Treaty,  or  Ai-ticles, 
at  Limerick,  that  nullified  his  scheme  for  such  a  general  forfeiture ;  and 
who,  in  fine,  was  under  the  influence  of  a  two-fold,  or  national  and 
sectarian  animosity  to  the  Irish,  that  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  reflection,  which,  in  his  work,  called  Ilibernia  Anglioana,  he 
connects  with  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  in  1G49.  "And  now 
how  gladly  would  I  draw  a  curtain  over  that  dismal  and  unhai)py  30th 
of  Januaiy,  when  the  royal  Father  of  our  Country  suffered  martyrdom. 
Oh/  that  I  could  say  they  were  Irish  men  that  did  that  abominable  fact,  or 
that  I  could  justly  lay  it  at  the  door  of  the  Papists!"*  Cox  was  success- 
ful in  his  application  to  the  prejudice  of  the  unfortunate  Earl,  whose 
enormous  landed  spoils  in  Williamite  "appropriation  clatos,"  gayo  rise 
to  due  political  and  legal  jobbing,  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  humanity 
even  to  women;  or  to  such  a  with-holding  even  of  the  fair  jjccuniary 
claims  of  the  female  members  of  the  family,  on  the  property,  for  their  sup- 
port, as  reduced  those  unfui-tunate  Ladies  to  great  privation  and  suffering. 
The  printed  Case  of  the  Ladies  Margaret,  Catherine,  and  Elizabeth  Mac 

•  The  pickings  which  this  lancl-rohbery-advocatinw  gentleman  had  out  of  the  estate3 
of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  and  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or  James  II.,  in  Ireland,  are  adduced 
by  himself,  in  Augu.st,  1714,  as  due  reasons  for  his  attachment  to  the  Hanovcriaa 
succession.  "The  part  I  have  acted,"  he  writes,  "has  been  perfectly  Hanoverian, 
as  to  the  succession ;  and  £400  ptr  annum  I  have  of  Lord  Clancarti/'s  furfcUure, 
and  £150  per  annum  out  of  the  Duke  of  Yorh's  private  estate,  are  sufficient  motives 
thereunto."  Of  this  bitter  enemy  of  the  old  Irish,  alive  and  dead,  it  may  be  added 
here,  how,  according  to  Mr.  Gdhert's  History  of  Dublin,  he  "availed  himself  of  his 
position,  to  imprison  illegally,  for  a  year,  in  Newgate,  Hugh  Mac  Curtin,  an  Irish 
historiographer  of  the  County  of  Clare,  for  having,  in  a  treatise,  published  in  1717, 
exposed  the  unfounded  statements,  which  were  promulgated,  in  his  Hibernia 
Anglicana,  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Irish,  previous  to  tho  EngUsh. 
invasion." 
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Carthy,  daughters  of  Callaghan,  and  sistei-s  of  Donough,  Earl  of  Claacarty, 
addressed  to  the  English  Parliament,  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  state  to  which  they  were  reduced,  by  this  Williamite  seizure  of  their 
brother's  estate.  Having,  among  other  matters,  set  forth,  how  the 
Countess  of  Clancarty,  their  mother,  was  entitled  to  a  sum  of  above 
£12,000,  and  each  of  themselves  to  a  fortune  of  £4000,  from  their 
brother's  property,  and  how  William's  Queen,  Mary,  pitying  their  con- 
dition under  the  detention  of  this  money,  gave  the  Countess,  in  July, 
1693,  a  letter  to  receive  by  patent  the  larger  sum  from  the  forfeited, 
estate,  accompanied,  with  assurances  of  the  Countess's  3  daughters  being 
likewise  paid,  the  document  adds  of  William  III.'s  grasping  Dutch 
■"kvourite,  William  Bentinck,  whom  he  created  Baron  of  Cii-eucester, 
Viscount  Woodstock,  and  Earl  of  Portland, — "But  before  the  said 
Countess,  or  her  said  daughters,  could  have  any  benefit  of  the  said  grants, 
or  prevail  to  have  the  same  pass  the  seals,  the  whole  estate  was  granted  to 
the  Lord  Woodstock,  who  had  better  success  in  passing  patent,  without 
any,  the  least  provision,  for  the  said  Countess  or  daughters,  or  any  notice 
taken  of  her  said  grants,  or  of  several  caveates  entered  against  the  said 
Lord's  passing  patent  of  the  said  estate.  The  said  Countess,  having  lived 
some  years  in  misery,  and  being  quite  spent  and  fatigued  by  her  solici- 
tatioii  about  this  affair,  and  worried  by  creditors,  who,  upon  the  credit 
of  this  debt,  advanced  money  for  the  managing  and  carrying  on  her  said 
business,  and  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  daughters;  and  seeing, 
by  these  disappointments,  all  her  credit  failing,  and  no  way  left  to  pay 
what  she  owed,  or  to  keep  herself  or  her  said  daughters  from  the  greatest 
distress  and  want,  she  died;  leaving  her  said  daughters  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition,  without  any,  the  least  subsistence,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  calamities,  that  can  attend  persons  of  their  age,  sex,  and  circum- 
stances. Therefore,  the  said  Ladies,  Margaret,  Elizabetl],  and  Catherine, 
being  all  Protestants,  do  humbly  address  themselves  to  the  honor  and 
justice  of  the  great  and  wise  Council,  the  Parliament  of  England,  for 
relief,  in  their  most  deplorable  condition;"  &c.  "And,"  concludes  the 
document,  "  the  parties  in  this  case  have  this  farther  to  say  for  themselves, 
that  they  are  so  many  innocent  persons,  and  miserably  necessitous,  to  the 
highest  degree  of  distress;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  consideration  of 
their  sex  and  quality;  in  all  which  regards,  over  and  above  the  equity  of 
their  pretentions,  they  hope  to  be  found  proper  objects  of  Christian 
charity,  humanity,  and  common  justice."  In  the  ''Report  made  to  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons,  December  15th,  1699,  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  Enquire  into  the  Forfeited  Estates  of  Ireland," 
we  find,  among  other  extravagant  grants  of  such  lands,  from  William  III. 
to  his  foreign  favourites, — "  To  William  Bentinck,  Esq.,  commonly  called 
Lord  Woodstock,  135,820  acres  of  laud."  And  how  anxious  this  Dutch 
patentee  was  to  wring  all  he  could  out  of  the  property  he  had  gotten  into 
his  possession,  before  such  unjustifiable  grants  of  William  could  be 
resumed,  as  they  afterwards  were,  by  Parliament,  appears  in  another  part 
of  the  Report,  or  that  respecting  the  enormous  waste  perpetrated  on  the 
forfeited  estates,  by  feUing  the  woods,  in  order  to  turn  the  trees,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  into  ready  money.  On  this  head,  the  Report  observes, 
—  "The  waste  on  the  woods  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clancai'ty's  estate,  now  in 
grant  to  the  Lord  Woodstock,  is  computed  at  £27,000" — adding  in  illus- 
tration of  such  waste,  how,  "  indeed  so  hasty  have  sevex'al  of  the  Grantees, 
or  their  Agents,  been  in  the  disposition  of  the  forfeited  woods,  that  vast 
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numbers  of  trees  have  been  cut  and  sold  for  not  above  6  pence  a  piece!"* 
Thus,  they,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  incumbrauces  on 
such  properties,  were,  like  the  Ladies  Clancarty,  kept  out  of  their  just 
claims,  or  reduced  to  poverty;  and  we  read  of  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Ireland  having  been  so  much  deteriorated  in  value  before  they  could  be 
resumed  by  Parliament,  that,  when  finally  sold,  they  realized  nothing 
like  wliat  was  expected,  towards  defraying  the  great  expense  of  the  Irish 
war!  The  audacious  begging,  by  the  above-mentioned  Bentinck,  Lord 
Woodstock,  Earl  of  Portland,  &c.,  from  William,  in  1695,  of  the  Lord- 
ships of  Denbigh,  Bromfield,  and  Yale,  with  other  lands  in  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales,  the  ancient  demesnes  of  its  Princes,  and  William's 
monstrous  grant,  also,  of  such  a  territory  and  revenue  to  his  favourite, 
until  obliged,  by  the  English  Parliament,  to  recall  that  pi'esent,  constitutes 
a  portion  of  English  history.  But  the  foreigner,  though  compelled  to 
disgorge  in  England,  was  left  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  to  fill  his 
pockets,  from  the  devastation  and  misery  of  Ireland  !     At  all  events, 

*'  What  a  king  onrrlit  not,  that  lie  cannot  give, 
And  what  is  more  than  meet  for  princes'  bounty 
*  1&  plunder,  not  a  grant." — Young. 

Of  the  exiled  Earl  Donough,  my  .English  authority  says, — ''This 
unfortunate  nobleman  retired  to  Hamburgh,  on  the  Elbe;  and,  of  the 
citizens  of  Altena,"  or  Altona,  "  on  the  same  river,  (which  belongs  to 
Denmark,  though  but  half  a  mile  from  Hamburgh,)  purchased  a  little 
island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  which  went  by  his  own  name.  There 
he  built  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  with  a  range  of  store-houses,  and 
formed  a  convenient  plan  of  an  useful  garden.  In  this  place,  he  made 
great  profit  by  shipwrecks  that  drove  on  shore;  not  like  ilie  robbers  on 
our  coasts  in  England,  that  wish  as  much  for  a  storm,  as  our  farmers  do 
for  a  good  harvest,"  and  "  who  will  sooner  murder  the  unfortunate  wretcJies, 
that  they  may  plunder  at  pleasure,  than  assist  them.  But  this  unfortunate 
nobleman  gave  the  distressed  all  the  assistance  in  his  power ;  saving  the 
lives  of  many;  taking  them  from 'the  arms  of  death;  and,  by  proper 
remedies,  restoring  them  to  life.  With  the  same  assiduous  care,  he 
endeavoured  to  save  their  vessels  from  a  wreck,  when  the  fore- mentioned 
hrutes  will  murder,  to  make  one.  All  this  gentleman's  profit  arose  from 
those  goods  that  were  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  his  little  island,  which 
lie  carefully  placed  in  his  store-house;  and,  if  demanded  by  tlie  true 
owners  within  the  year,  he  honestly  returned  them,  receiving  only  2  per 
cent,  for  store-room ;  if  not,  he  made  use  of  them  as  his  own.  When  my 
brother  and  I  were  at  Hamburgh,  in  our  travels  home  last  year,"  con- 
cludes this  fair  English  writer,  "  our  Consul  there,  Sir  C 1  W h, 

took  us  in  his  yacht  to  view  this  island;  and,  from  that  worthy  gentle- 
man, I  had  this  account."  t     Under  King  George  I.,  or  in  1721,  Earl 

*  As  an  additionally-flagrant  instance  of  such  "general  waste  committed  on  the 
forfeited  woods"  in  Ireland,  the  Report  mentions  that,  on  the  Kenmarc  estate,  in 
Kerry,  "where,  to  the  value  of  £20,000  has,"  it  says,  "been  cut  down,  and 
destroyed!  " 

t  A  Tour  through  Ireland,  in  several  Entertaining  Letters,  wherein  the  Present 
State  of  that  Kingdom  is  considered ;  and  the  most  noted  Cities,  Towns,  Seats, 
Bivers,  Buildings,  &c.,  are  described.  Interspersed  with  Observations  on  the 
Manners,  Custoins,  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  and  Natural  History  of  that  Country," 
&c.,  "by  2  English  gentlemen.  Dublin:  Printed  for  Peter  Wilson,  Bookseller  in 
Dame-street.     1748. 
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Donougli's  attainder  was  reversed,  and  his  honours  restored.  But  he 
remained  abroad  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Prals-Hoff,  in  the 
territory  of  Hamburgh,  September  19th,  1734.  .  His  titles  and  appoint- 
ments under  King  James  II.,  in  Ireland  and  France,  were  **  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  Viscount  of  Muskerrj,  and  Baron  of  Blarney,  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Civil  and  Military  Governor  of  the 
County  of  Cork,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  the  Province  of 
Munster,  Colonel  of  a  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  Captain  of  the 
2nd  Troop  of  Horse  Guards,  and  Brigadier-General  of  Infantry."  The 
Earl's  death  was  regretted  abroad  and  at  home  by  his  countrymen  of 
the  race  and  religion  to  which  he  belonged.  Of  those  abroad,  James 
Mac  Geoghegan,  author  of  "Oeuvres  Melees  en  Latin,  Anglois,  el  Franqois 
Kur  Divers  Sujets,  en  Prose  et  en  Vers"  printed  at  Hambui'gh,  in  1730, 
and  dedicated  to  his  Lordship,  composed  an  elegy  on  his  patron's  decease, 
sodu  after  its  occurrence,  and  published  it  the  same  year,  1734,  at 
Hambiu-gh,  Of  those  at  home,  Eoghan  or  Owen  Mac  Carthy,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Earl's  own  tribe  and  district,  and  a  good  Gaelic  poet,  in  a 
Bong  to  the  praise  of  the  river  Lee,  which  flows  through  Cork,  does  not 
conclude,  without  an  appropriate  allusion  to  the  fall  of  the  great  head  of 
his  clan.     After  dwelling  upon  the  beauties  of  the  country  along 


lie  adds — 


"  That  river,  so  shining,  so  smooth. 

So  fam'd  both  for  waters  and  shore," 

"  And  yet  tho'  the  nobles,  and  priests, 

And  Gaels,  of  both  high  and  low  ranks, 
Tell  tales,  and  indulge  in  gay  feasts, 

On  its  dark -green  and  flowery  banks, 
I  mourn  for  the  great  who  are  gone — 

And  who  met  by  the  Lee  long  ago — 
But  Tnostfor  the  CliurcKs  true  son. 

Who  now  in  Altona  lies  low." 

By  his  estimable  English  Lady,  who  accompanied  him  into  banish- 
ment, and  died  abroad  in  June,  1704,  the  Earl's  son  Robert,  Lord 
Muskerry,  Commodore  in  the  British  navy,  was  his  successor  in  the  title 
of  Clancarty,  as  he  should  also  have  been  in  the  family  estates.  These 
had  been  so  secured  by  Donough's  marriage-settlement,  that  no  alleged 
rehellion  or  treason,  on  his  part,  in  supporting  King  James  II.  against  the 
Revolutionists,  even  admitting  the  support  of  the  King  to  have  really 
been  rebellion  or  treason,  could  legally  affect  more  than  Donough's  life- 
interest  in  such  estates;  and  his  marriage  having  taken  place  in  1684, 
any  children  he  might  have  had  by  that  marriage  down  to  any  period  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  (from  1688  to  1691,)  would 
necessarily  be  of  such  a  "  tender  age  "  then,  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
rebellion  or  treason;  and  therefore  equally  incapable  of  being  subjected 
to  any  forfeiture  of  property,  for  offences  of  which  they  could  not  be 
adjudged  guilty.  Robert,  Lord  Muskerry,  who,  on  his  succession,  by 
Lis  father's  death,  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Clancarty,  was  in  command  of  a 
ship  of  war  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  consequently  returned  to 
Europe,  to  endeavour  to  recover  his  property  in  Ireland.  The  influence 
which  existed  for  the  purpose  was  very  considerable.  The  Earl's  sister, 
Lady  Charlotte  Mac  Carthy,  was  married  to  John  West,  1st  Earl  de  la 
Warr,  created,  in  1725,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  George  I.,  and 
Knight  of  the  Bath;  and,  in  1731,  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Houa&> 
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hold,  and  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  King  George  II.     Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  (widow  of  the  celebrated  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,)  whose  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Tyrconnell,  suffered  so 
much  by  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  and  who,  through  the   common 
union  of  the  Marlborough  and  Clancarty  families  by  marriage  with  that 
of  Sunderland,  sympathized  with  the  Eai-1  of  Clancai-ty  as  a  connexion, 
or  relative,  likewise  agreed  to  furnisli  him  with  money,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  rights.     Cai-dinal  Fleury,  too.  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
made  use  of  such  interest  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole's   administration, 
that   the   British    Cabinet   were   induced,  in    1735,   to   countenance   a 
measure,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Earl  to  his  confiscated  estates;   at 
that  time  producing,  according  to  tlie  English  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Boulter,  the  noble  income  of  £00,000  a  year.     But  the  landed  spoils 
of  the  Earldom  of  Clancarty  had  fallen  into  so  many  hands,  that  the  idea 
of  any  thing  like  a  restoration  of  those  spoils  excited  a  great  consterna- 
tion and  clamour  in  Ii-eland,  not  merely  among  such  as  were  living 
upon   the  immediate  spoils  of  the   Earldom,   but  among  the  existing 
"  ascendancy"  there  in  general,  owing  to  the  injurious  effects  which  such 
a  precedent  as  any  restoration  of  confiscated  lands  might  have  upon  the 
recently-acquired  fortunes  of  a  colonial  proprietary,  "  2-3ds "  of  whose 
estates,  according  to  the  remonstrance  oi  tlieir  advocate.  Primate  Boulter, 
to  the  British  Cabinet,  "  were  Popish  forfeitures  originally."     On  this 
closer,   or  more   "  English-interest,"   view  of  the   mattei',  the   London 
Ministry  became  alarmed,  and  left  Lord  Clancarty  to  such  i-edress  as  he 
could  obtain  by  law  from  the  dominant  rej)resentatives  of  that  ''interest," 
or  the  so-called  "  glorious  Revolution,"  in  Ireland.     "  The  law,"  says  my 
legal  authority,  Mr.  0' Conor,  with  respect  to  the  Earl,  "was  clear  in  his 
favour.     A  minor  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  incapable  of  treason;  and 
he  claimed  under  a  marriage  settlement,  which  placed  his  title  beyond 
the  reach  of  attaint.     With  this  iucontestible  title,  he  brought  an  eject- 
ment;  but   met  an  insuperable  obstacle,   in  the  unconstitutional,   un- 
exampled interference  of  Parliament.     By  a  resolution  of  the  Commo7is, 
all  Barristers,  Solicitors,  Attorneys,  or  Proctors,  that  should  he  concerned 
for  him,  were  voted  public  enemies.     His  Lordship's  cause  was,  in  con- 
sequence, abandoned."     His  situation,  on  this  occasion,  was,  in  fact,  no 
better  than  that  of  "  one,"  as  the  national  saying  expresses  it,  "  going  to 
law  with  the  Devil,  and  the  Court  in  Hell  !  "     It  was  only  natural,  that 
the  splendid  birth-righfc,  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  by  shameless 
robbery,  should  be  detained  from  him  by  as  shameless  injustice. 

*'  Crowns  bought  by  blood  must  be  ''oy  blood  mamtain'd !" — Shakspeaj;e. 

The  despoiled  Earl,  though  feeling  as  we  may  so  easily  imagine  he  felt, 
yet  remained,  from  expediency,  in  the  English  navy  for  some  years,  or 
till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1741,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  1st  rate  vessel.  By  this  time,  the  rankling  reflec- 
tion of  what  he  only  was  then,  compared  with  what  he  had  been  born 
to — his  attachment,  as  a  Tory,  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  deprived  of  their 
kingdoms,  as  he  was  of  his  immense  estate,  for  the  loyalty  of  his  father 
to  their  interest — and  the  prospect  of  the  Stuarts  making  an  attempt  on 
England,  durinjr  the  existing  contest,  in  order  to  effect  their  "  restonx- 
tion  "  to  royalty,  through  which  alone  he  could  hope  for  a  recovery  of 
his  birth-right  —  caused  him  to  throw  up  his  command  under  the 
Hanoverian  regime,  pass  into  France,  and  actively  connect  himself  with 
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the  cause  of  the  exiled  Royal  Family.  There,  during  the  enterprise  of 
Prince  Charles  in  Britain,  or  November  8th,  1745,  we  find  his  Lordship 
with  the  Prince's  brother,  Prince  Henry,  Duke,  and  subsequently 
Cardinal,  of  York,  writing  thus,  from  Paris,  to  their  father,  as  King 
James  III.  of  England  and  Ii-eland,  and  VIII.  of  Scotland.  "  In  my 
opinion,  things  have  a  very  favorable  aspect.  I  hope,  and  believe,  the 
French  are  in  earnest.  His  Poyal  Highness,  the  Duke,  dispatched  (4 
days  since)  the  same  person  that  was  in  England  in  May  last,  by  whom 
I  have,  in  concert  with  my  Lord  Marischal,"  Keith,  "  wrote  to  the 
people  attached  to  your  Majesty's  cause,  as  was  the  desire  of  the  French 
Ministry.  We  have  sent  for  a  person,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  estate  and 
worth,  and  entirely  devoted  to  your  Majesty,  and  of  great  weight  and 
interest  with  the  party.  I  expect  him  in  3  weeks,  and,  so  soon  as  he 
arrives,  I  hope  we  shall  embark,  and,  by  what  I  know  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  people,  I  make  no  doubt,  if  it  please  God  that  we  debarque  the 
troops  in  safety,  (of  which,  I  think  there  is  no  great  hazard,)  but  that 
his  Royal  Highness  will  carry  his  point.  I  most  humbly  beg  leave  to 
assure  your  Majesty,  that  nothing  shall  ever  be  wanting,  on  my  part,  to 
manifest  how  profoundly  and  zealously  I  shall  ever  be,  Sir,  your  Majesty's 
most  dutiful,  most  loyal,  and  most  devoted  subject,  and  servant."  The 
year  after  Prince  Charles's  overthrow  at  Culloden,  or  March  26th,  1747, 
the  Prince,  notifying  his  design  of  being  "absolutely  in  private"  at 
Paris,  while  endeavouring  to  bring  the  French  Ministers  "  to  reason,  iff 
possible,"  as  regards  a  new  invasion  of  Britain ;  and  likewise  observing, 
of  himself  and  his  adherents,  how  they  "  must  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence;"  then  adds,  in  wi-iting  to  Lord 
Clancarty — "  Iff  you  have  anything  to  lett  me  know  of,  you  have  only 
to  write  to  me  under  cover  to  young  Waters,  who  will  always  know 
where  to  find  me.  At  present,  I  have  nothing  moi*e  particular  to  add 
so  remain,  assuring  you  anew  of  my  particular  regarde  and  friendship." 
In  the  Hanoverian  or  Geoi-geite  edict  of  proscription  designated  an  "Act 
oi Indemnity"  passed  in  June,  1747,  and  purporting  to  pardon,  with 
what  are  termed  "  certain  exceptions,"  all  persons  engaged  in  the  recent 
contest  for  the  restoi'ation  of  the  Stuarts — but  these  exceptions  being  so 
numerous  as  to  divest  the  Act  in  question  of  any  pretension  "  to  the 
character  of  grace  or  favour,"  since,  in  addition  to  so  many  already 
attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  judgment,  conviction,  verdict,  confession, 
or  otherwise,  above  80  persons  wei-e  specially  condemned  by  name — the 
2nd  of  those  denounced  was  "  Robert  Maccarty,  styling  himself  Lord 
Clancarty." 

According  to  a  curious  account  of  the  Earl  in  Walker's  Hibernian 
Magazine  for  1796,*  his  situation  in  France,  when  considered  as  that  of 
the  adherent  to  a  defeated  cause,  and  of  a  disinherited  exile,  was,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  as  could  be  expected;  including  due  military  rank,  a 
distinguished  position  at  Court,  and  privileges  of  the  higher  class  of 
nobility.  He,  nevertheless,  was  rendered  unhappy  by  tlie  recollection 
of  his  past  misfortunes.     Regretting,  also,  his  banishment  from  England, 

•  The  article  referred  to  is  in  the  number  for  July,  and  is  commented  on  by 
another  writer  in  the  number  for  August.  The  paragraphs  I  take  from  the  former 
are  sometimes  given  by  me  in  a  different  or  what  has  seemed  a  better  order,  than 
that  observed  in  the  original.  Several  statements,  too,  have  been  corrected, 
abridged,  or  modified,  where  it  appeared  requisite,  from  other  authorities,  or 
superior  information.  , 
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where,  having  been  born,  he  would  have  preferred  to  reside ;  and,  though 
■unable  to  return  there,  yet  being  desirous,  he  said,  "  to  live  and  die  in 
sight  of  it,"  he  removed  fi-om  "Versailles,  to  settle  at  Boulogne-sur-mer. 
A  widower  by  the  decease  of  his  1st  Lady,  a  Miss  Jane  Plyer,  daughter 
of  Captain  Plyer  of  Gosport,  County  of  Southampton,  he,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  63,  married  a  young  wife,  who  brought  him  2  sons;  and  to  whom 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  "  very  much  attached,  by  every  tie  of  affection 
and  esteem."  But,  in  this  tie,  a  new  and  deep  mortification,  "  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all,"  awaited  him.  "  Sai-ah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
on  her  death,  left  him  a  legacy  of  £20,000;  and,  as  he  could  not  go 
over  in  person  to  receive  this  legacy,  he  sent  his  clearly-heloved  wife,  with 
full  powers  to  act  for  him.  The  executors  of  the  Duchess  fulfilled  her 
Grace's  request,  and  paid  the  money  to  Lady  Clancarty.  But,  alas! 
under  this  temptation  she  fell.  Such  a  sum  offered  independence,  and 
I^leasures,"  apart  "from  the  controul  of  her  Lord;  and  she  was  base 
enough  to  prefer  those  to  her  duty.  In  short,  she  remained  in  England; 
and,  though  letter  after  letter  from  the  Earl  entreated  her  to  come  back, 
and  be  forgiven,  they  never  met  afterwards.  This  was  a  finishing  blow 
to  his  misfortunes;  he  felt  more  the  loss  of  her  affection  than  the  money  ; 
and  he  proved  it  by  his  continued  attachment  to  her  children."  The 
Earl  i-esided  in  a  chateau  on  the  skirts  of  the  town  of  Boulogue.  His 
pension  from  the  King  of  France  amounted  to  £1000  ^jer  annum, 
"  exempt  from  wine-duties,  postage,  &c ;  and,  as  the  articles  of  life  were 
then  Very  reasonable,  his  income  enabled  him  to  live  with  splendour, 
and  hospitality.  Eveiy  Thursday  was  his  open  day  for  a  select  jiarty  of 
the  inhabitants  to  dine  with  him ;  who  generally  were  composed  of  as 
many  English  gentlemen,  as  were  either  resident,  or  passing  through  the 
town;  and  to  them  he  paid  particular  compliment,  except  when  English 
politics  became  the  subject  of  conversation.  Here  he  sometimes  forgot 
the  decencies  of  his  rank,  and  situation  as  a  host, — but,  as  the  company 
generally  knew  the  histor'y  of  his  misfortunes,  they  bore  everything  with 
good  humour.  To  these  days  of  meeting  his  friends  and  neighbours,  he 
added  another,  which  could  not  be  positively  fixed,  but  happened  generally, 
once  in  3  weeks,  or  a  month ;  and  that  was  a  club  dinner  at  his  countryman 
O'Doherty's,  who  kept  Le  Lion  Ruuge,  in  that  town.  On  these  days, 
there  was  a  large  round  of  ox-beef,  brought  over  from  Leaden- Hall 
Market  by  one  of  the  Boulogne  packets,  ready  salted,  and  this  was 
served  up  boiled,  entirely  in  the  Englisji  fashion.  To  this  was  added  2 
courses  in  the  French  style;  and,  for  thi.s  dinner,  with  as  much  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  and  other  liquors,  as  the  company  could  drink,  (such  was 
the  cheapness  of  living  in  France)  tlie  ]»eckoning  amotmted  to  no  more 
than  6  livres  per  head.  At  these  meetings,  his  Lord.ship  always  ])re- 
sided,  and  was  particularly  convivial.  He  enquired,  with  obliging- 
attention,  after  the  healths  of  the  persons  present,  and  their  families; 
gave  his  eye,  and  ear,  to  everybody  around  him;  told  his  stories  very 
pleasantl}"- •  and  generally  finished  the  evening,  in  an  oblivion  of  all  his 
former  cares  and  misfortunes."  As  for  the  Earl's  disengaged  evenings, 
he  mostly  passed  them  "at  O'Doherty's  Hotel,  whei-e  he  selected  1  or  2 
of  the  townsmen  to  drink  a  bottle  with  him.  In  these  lounges,  he  wa» 
fond  of  some  butt,  on  whom  he  could  let  oti'  his  wit  and  sarcasms — and 
Monsieur  Jacques,  (a  partner  of  O'Doherty's,  and  a  shrewd,  humorous 
fellow,)  always  undertook  this  character  with  great  readiness.  The  Earl 
loved  his  bottle,  as  well  as  joke,  and,  as  the  latter  generally  encoui-aged 
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a  repetition  of  tlie  former,  Monsieur  Jacques,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night,  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  kuovvledge  of  'multiplication,  in  the  reckon- 
ing. This  the  Earl  knew  very  well,  though  he  blinked  at  it,  and  some- 
times used  to  say — '  Well,  Jacques,  though  I  joke  upon  your  head,  you 
ai'e  even  with  me,  for  you  score  upon  mine  most  damnably.'  ...  In 
this  simple,  uniform  life,  his  Lordship  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
veiy  vigorous,  both  in  body  and  mind,  to  the  last.  He  died,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  at  his  chateau,  about  the  year  1770,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age;  leaving  2  sons,  who  were  very  little  better  provided  for',  than  having 
commissions  in  the  army." 

The  Earl  "was,  in  his  person,  about  the  middle  size;  stout-made, 
long-visaged,  pock-marked,  and,  until  he  softened  in  the  civilities  of  con- 
versation, had  rather  an  austere  and  haughty  look."  He  had  lost  the 
sight  of  1  of  his  eyes,  having,  in  the  younger  or  wilder  period  of  his 
career,  one  night  given  the  lie  direct  to  the  infamous  Duke  of  Wharton; 
who,  in  consequence,  flung  a  bottle  of  claret  at  hira,  thereby  occasioning 
the  injury  mentioned.  It  is  asserted  of  the  Earl  in  the  Magazine,  that 
"his  Lordship  always  owned  the  justice  of  his  punishment " — though,  as 
an  Irish  Peer,  and  I  may  add,  as  a  British  naval  officer,  it  will  not  be 
believed,  that  this  was  all  he  did,  in  connexion  with  the  matter — but, 
at  any  rate,  could  obtain  nothing  in  the  way  of  "  personal  satisfaction  " 
from  such  an  unblushing  compound  of  the  bully  and  the  poltroon — such  a 

"^lonster,  mix'd  of  insolence  and  fear, 
A  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer!  " — 

Pope's  Homer,  Iliad  I..  297-29S. 

as  Wharton.  "  He  wanted  personal  courage,'^  writes  Dr.  William  King 
of  Oxford  respecting  Wharton,  which  "  would  probably  have  been  con- 
cealed, if  he  had  been  a  sober  man.  But  he  drank  immoderately,  and 
was  very  abusive,  and  sometimes  very  mischievous,  in  his  wine;  so  that 
lie  drew  on  himself  frequent  challenges,  lohich  he  would  never  answer!  " 
The  Earl,  "  though  not  veiy  highly  educated,  had  a  strong,  observing 
mind,  loved,"  as  has  been  .shown,  "  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  con- 
tributed veiy  considerably  to  them  himself,  by  his  wit,  and  humour."  In 
the  early  portion  of  his  life,  *'  he  was  a  visiting  member  of  the  famous 
Saturday  Club,  established  by  Lord  Oxford  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  con- 
sisting of  most  of  the  leading  Tories  of  that  time,  and  which  Swift  so 
much  celebrated  in  his  Journal,  Letters,  &c.  .  .  .  The  Earl  was  likewise 
an  acquaintance  of  Swift,  and  he  always  coincided  with  Lord  Orrery,  in 
thinking  the  Dean  was  not  wholly  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  Oxford's 
Ministry.*  The*Saturday  Club,  he  said,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was 
merely  convivial  and  literary,  and  when  politics  were  introduced,  they 
were  no  more  than  the  reports,  or  the  published  news,  of  the  day.  He 
acknowledged  the  Ministers  paid  great  court  to  Swift,  as  likewise  most 
men  of  the  Club.  .  .  .  He  discredited  the  assertions  of  Swift  and 
Bolingbroke — '  That  Queen  Anne's  last  Ministry  had  no  thoughts  of 
bringing  in  the  Pretender,  in  bar  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.'  He 
said,  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  first  of  the  quarrel  between 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  was  upon  that  head — the  latter  wanting  to 
push   that   matter   forward  with  expedition,  and  the   other  wavering, 

•  Or,  it  would  seem,  among  those  "secrets,"  that  of  the  correspondence  for  con- 
tinuing the  royal  succession,  after  Queen  Anne's  decease,  in  the  person  of  her 
brother,  as  James  III. 
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between  the  danger  and.  the  impracticability  of  it.  Had  the  Queen 
lived  a  little  longer,  Bolingbroke  would  have  attempted  it  alone.*  .  .  . 
He  always  spoke  on  this  point  with  warmth,  and,"  i-emarks  the  Georgeite 
writer  of  this  nairative,  "  in  such  terms  as  were  not  so  pleasant  for  a 
British  subject  to  hear.  ,  .  ,  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  another  of  his 
contemporary  friends,  of  v/hom  he  always  spoke,  as  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  honour  and  integrity,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded  till  the 
Duke's  death,  which  happened  at  Avignon,"  in  1745.  "He  always 
spoke  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  great  respect,  and  pro- 
fessed his  obligations  to  hei",  both  for  the  share  she  had  in  her  jDrotectioa 
of  him,  and  education.  .  .  .  He,  however,  totally  disliked  her  politics — 
she  was  a  Whig — and  the  Earl,  from  principle,  as  well  as  the  bias  which 
his  misfortunes  gave  him,  was  a  o-anh  Tcn-y,  or,  in  the  language  of  that 
day,  a  Jacobite."  Through  his  grandmother,  previous  to  her  mari-iage. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fitz-Gei-ald,  the  Earl  "  was  allied  to  the  Leinster  family," 
and  used  to  call  James,  20th  Earl  of  Kiidare,  and  1st  Duke  of  Leinster, 
"  when  only  Earl  of  Kiidare,  his  cousin ;  but,  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of 
his  being  created  a  Duke,  than  he  renounced  the  relationship  in  gi-eat  con- 
tempt"— as,  it  appears,  a  connexion  with  one,  who  had  dishonoured  the 
antiquity,  &c.,  of  his  race  so  much,  in  accepting  a  Dukedom  from  such  a 
reprehensible  or  Hanoverian  soui'ce.  The  "  original  estates  in  Ireland,'* 
of  which,  through  the  ^'glorious  Revolution,"  or  dominant  Whiggery, 
the  Earl  of  Clancai-ty  was  so  scandalously  robbed,  "  were,  upon  a  loose 
calculation  20  years  ago,"  concludes  my  authority  in  1796,  "supposed  to 
be  worth  £150,000  per  year;  and,  perhaps,  now,  what  from  the  rise  of 
lands,  and  the  cultivation  they  may  have  undergone  by  the  industry  of  so 
many  different  families,  may  be  worth  £200,000 ;  whilst  his  2  sons,  if  living, 
have,  perhaps,  little  more  than  their  commissions,  in  the  French  seiwice, 
to  support  them."  We  know  no  nioi-e  of  those  2  sons  than  is  here 
stated;  so  that,  in  the  person  of  their  father — additionally  alluded  to  by 
his  venerable  contemporary,  Charles  O' Conor  of  Belanagare,  as  "a  noble- 
man of  the  strictest  probity,  a  sea-officer  of  the  greatest  valour  and  ex- 
perience," and  his  unjust  treatment  as  "the  hard  fate  of  one  worthy  of 
a  better" — the  Earldom  of  Clancarty,  as  a  dignity  denoting  the  head  of 
the  great  sept,  or  name,  of  Mac  Carthy,  may  be  said  to  disappear  from 
history.  Of  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  national  Regiments  of  Lee, 
Dorrington,  Roth,  Clare,  Berwick,  Walsh,  there  were  Mac  Carthys 
officers,  including  various  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis,  down  to  the  Revolution 
Tinder  Louis  XYI.  The  heads  of  the  eminent  branch  of  Mac  Carthy 
"Reagh,"  from  Spring-House,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  liave  also 
flourished  in  France  with  the  honours  of  French  nobility,  heightened  by 
those  of  literaiy  taste  and  military  rank,  down  to  the  present  century. 
Nor  have  other  Mac  Carthys  been  without  distinction  in  the  services  of 
the  2  kingdoms  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  that  of  Austria. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  Cajjtain  of  the  1st  Troop  of  Guards,  as 
long  as  it  was  kept  up  in  France.  After  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697, 
a  great  reform  or  reduction,  among  the  Irish  troops  in  France,  being 
resolved  i;pon,  the  remains  of  the  Irish  Life  Guard,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  105  men,  were  broken  up,  as  such,  in  February,  1698,  and 
drafted  into  the  corps,  successively  known  as  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment, 

*  The  magazine  writer  adds  here,  "though  not  with  probable  success.''  In 
refutation,  however,  of  such  an  evident  taa:  to  what  the  Earl  really  said,  see 
the  concluding  portion  of  Book  V.,  connected  with  the  Queen's  death,  &c. 
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or  the  King's  Foot  Guards,  commanded  by  a  veteran  of  the  Irish  wars 
and  subsequent  Continental  campaigns,  Colonel  William  Dovrington. 
In  this  regiment,  those  105  survivors  of  the  Horse  Guards  remained 
until  1701,  when  they  were  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Irish 
Infantry  Regiment,  as  Cadets,  with  high  pay,  and  thus  continued,  until 
they  became  extinct  in  1710. 


THE  KING'S  AND  QUEEN'S  REGIMENTS  OF  HORSE. 

These  2  horse  regiments  were  organized  from  the  remains  of  9  cavalry 
regiments  of  the  Irish  army — namely,  Tyrconnell's,  Galmoy's,  Lucan's, 
Sutherland's,  Luttrell's,  Abercom's,  Westmeath's,  Purcell's,  and  O'Brien's 
— that  came  over  from  Ireland  to  France.  Tlie  2  regiments  each  con- 
sisted of  2  squadrons;  each  squadron  of  3  troops;  each  ti'oop  of  50 
privates;  each  regiment,  with  its  2  squadrons,  or  6  troops,  consequently 
mustering  300  privates,  and  the  2  regiments  600.  The  oflScers  to  both 
corps  were  comparatively  few  down  to  the  period  of  the  list  of  them  by 
Abbe  MacGeoghegan,  or  1695.  In  the  King's,  or  "Regiment  du  Roi, 
Cavalerie,"  they  were — "  Dominick  Sheldon,  Colonel — Edmond  Prender- 
gast,  Lieutenant-Colonel — Edmond  Butler,  Majoi* — 4  Captains — 6  Lieu- 
tenants— 6  Cornets."  In  the  Queen's,  or  "  Regiment  de  la  Reine, 
Cavalerie,"  they  were — "Lord  Galmoy,  Colonel — Rene  de  Carne,  (a 
Frenchman,)  Lieutenant-Colonel — James  Tobin,  Major — 4  Captains — 6 
Lieutenants — 6  Cornets."  *  Thus  each  of  these  regiments  of  300 
privates,  having  19  officers,  would,  so  far,  consist  of  319  men ;  and  both 
regiments  would  be  638  strong.  But  the  officers  being  subsequently 
increased  to  72  per  regiment,+  each  of  these  corps  of  300  troopers  and 
72  officers  was  372,  and  both  744  strong.  The  Colonel  of  the  1st,  or 
King's  Regiment,  Dominick  Sheldon,  was  an  officer  of  experience; 
having  first  served  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  Continent,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  James  11.  through  the  whole  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  in  Ireland.  The  Colonel  of  the  2nd,  or  Queen's  Regiment, 
was  Pierce  Butler,  (originally  Le  Botiler)  3rd  Lord  Galmoy,  who  also 
served  with  distinction  through  the  Avhole  of  the  latter  war.  The  2 
corps  were  under  the  command  of  these  Colonels  during  the  contest 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  September,  1697.  In  the 
extensive  reduction  which  occurred  among  the  Irish  troops  in  France, 
early  in  1698,  the  King's  and  Queen's  Regiments  of  Horse,  or,  as  they 
were  likewise  styled  from  their  Colonels,  Sliddo'n!s  and  Galmoy  s,  were- 
broken  into  1  Irish  Regiment  of  Horse,  to  consist  of  2  squadrons.  Of 
this,  Dominick  Sheldon  was  made  the  Colonel,  and  Lord  Galmoy  was 
elsewhere  provided  for,  as  Colonel  of  an  Irish  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Of  Sheldon,  an  account  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  his  new  Regiment 
of  Horse,  next  that  of  ISTugent,  and  finally  that  of  Fitz-James.  Of  Lord 
Galmoy,  a  similar  notice  will  be  given,  in  connexion  with  his  Regiment 
of  Infantry. 

*  It  would  seem  that,  in  tliese  2  Regiments  of  Horse,  the  Colonel  was  without 
a  special  troop ;  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Major  making  2  Captains,  in  addition 
to  the  4  enumerated,  in  order  that  eacli  of  the  6  troops  might  have  a  Cajjtain. 

t  The  very  considerable  augmentation  of  officers  here,  as  in  the  other  Irish  corps, 
from  1695,  would  appear  to  have  arisen  from  an  increased  necessity  to  pro\-ide,  in 
that  capacity,  for  the  number  of  unfortunate  gejntlemen,  who  became  more  and 
more  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  various  disastrous  results  for  Ireland. 
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THE  KING'S  REGIMENT  OF  DISMOUNTED  DEAGOONS. 

This  corps  was  a  modification  of  one  formed  in  Ireland,  so  early  as 
1685.  It  was  called  the  Eai-1  of  Limerick's  Dragoons,  from  William 
Dongan,  (commonly,  though  erroneously,  spelled  Dungan,)  Earl  of 
Limeiuck,  who  was  its  Colonel,  till  the  spring  of  1689.  The  Earl,  Avho, 
from  his  advanced  period  of  life,  and  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  was 
unfitted  for  the  active  military  exertion  that  would  be  required  in  the 
wai-m  contest  which  was  then  approaching,  about  the  middle  of  April 
that  year,  resigned  his  command ;  and  the  Colonelship  of  the  regiment 
was  ti-ansferred  to  his  son,  the  Lord  "Walter  Dongan.  The  family  of 
Dongan,  distinguished,  in  the  17th  century,  by  its  extensive  landed 
property,  high  connexions,  and  honourable  civil  and  military  posts,  was 
equally  remarkable  for  its  loyalty  to  the  Crown  in  the  Parliamentarian 
and  Cromwellian  wars,  and  its  adherence  to  the  Stuarts,  during  their 
exile  on  the  Continent,  after  the  execution  of  King  Chai-les  I.  It  was 
among  the  few  Irish  families  who  were  restored  to  their  estates,  when 
Monarchy  was  re-established,  under  King  Charles  II.  In  1685,  its  head, 
William  Dongan,  was  created,  by  King  James  II.,  Viscount  Dongan  of 
Claine,  in  the  County  of  Kildai-e,  and  Earl  of  Limerick.  His  Lordship 
was  also  made  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Privy  Council  for  Ireland,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Kildare,  and  Governor  of 'the  Province  of 
Munster;  and,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  adhered  to 
King  James,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Parliament  convened 
by  that  Monarch  in  Dublin,  in  1689.  After  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
(hereafter  more  particularly  noticed,)  at  the  Boyne,  the  Earl  proceeded, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Irish  Jacobites,  to  Limerick.  He  was,  consequently, 
attainted  by  the  Revolutionists,  or  Williamites,  in  April,  1691;  but, 
continuing  stedfast  to  the  royal  cause,  retired  to  France.  There,  Captain 
Peter  Drake,  of  Drakerath,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  his  exiled  relative, 
(and  whose  father,  the  Earl,  before  the  Revolution,  had  appointed,  at 
Limei'ick,  1  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  Chief  Comptroller  of 
the  Mint,)  speaks  warmly  of  his  Lordship's  good  nature;  mentioning 
him,  in  the  year  1694,  as  "my  best  friend,  William,  Earl  of  Limerick, 
who  took  me  to  his  house,  and  there  supported  me;"  and,  in  1G96,  it  is 
added,  sent  him,  with  a  recommendation  for  a  military  provision,  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Barnwell,  of  the  Queen's  Regiment  of 
Dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Oliver  O'Gara;  and  then  forming  part 
of  the  French  army  of  Catalonia,  under  the  Duke  of  Vendome.  By 
following  his  banished  Sovereign  to  France,  rather  than  acknowledge  the 
revolutionary  government  by  remaining  in  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Limerick 
forfeited  a  noble  estate,  in  the  Counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  Carlow, 
Meath,  Kilkenny,  Longford,  Tipperary,  and  Queen's  County,  containing 
26,480  acres,  beside  house-property  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  many 
tithes;  all  which,  (and  much  more,)  were  granted,  as  a  reward  for  his 
successes  against  the  Irish,  to  the  Dutch  Lieutenant-General,  Baron  de 
Ginkell,  created  Earl  of  Athlone,  and  Baron  of  Aghrim,  or  Aughrim. 

Under  King  James's  administration  in  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Limerick's 
son,  Lord  Walter  Dongan,  held  by  Deputy  and  Sub-Deputy,  the  civil 
situation  of  Clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  Irish  Court  of  the 
Exchequer;  was,  with  Charles  White,  Esq.,  of  Leixlip  Castle,*  1  of  the 

*  "Among  the  different  families  of  the  Whites,"  in  Ireland,  alleges  Abbe  Mac 
Geoghegan,  "  that  of  Leixlip  was  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  for  itsNartues,  as  its 
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Members  for  the  Boroiigli  of  Naas,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  in  the 
Parliament  of  1689;  and,  in  the  national  army,  Colonel  of  the  Kegiment 
of  Dragoons  bearing  his  name.  The  regiment  was  part  of  the  small  Irish 
force,  despatched  early  in  1G89,  by  King  James's  government,  against  the 
Revolutionists  of  Ulster.  With  that  force,  it  assisted  to  beat  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Williamites  out  of  the  field  into  Deny;  was  at  the 
blockade  of  that  place;  and,  after  the  disembarkation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  commander,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Schonberg,  in  Ulster,  and  his 
advance  to  Dundalk,  is  noticed,  in  the  Irish  oiEcial  account,  as  one  of 
the  best  cavalry  regiments  in  the  army,  by  which  that  campaign  was 
brought  to  its  miserable  termination  on  the  side  of  the  invaders.  Next 
year,  1690,  the  regiment  wei-e  at  the  engagement  of  the  Boyne,  where 
the  death  of  their  Colonel,  by  a  cannon-ball,  as  they  were  coming  into 
action,  produced  such  depressing  effects  upon  them,  that  King  James,  in 
his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  cavalry  there,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  these  and  the  Clare  dragoons,  he  describes  as  excellent,  says 
— "Lord  Dungan  being  slaine,  at  their  first  going  on,  by  a  great  shot, 
his  dragoons  could  not  be  got  to  doe  anything."  His  Lordship's  body 
was  conveyed  from  the  field  to  the  family  mansion  of  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Limerick,  at  Castletown,  near  Celbridge,  in  the  County  of  Kildare; 
where,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Jacobite  troops  from  Dublin  to  Limerick, 
the  day  after  the  battle  was  devoted  to  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral;  tho 
troops,  on  the  next,  resvTming  their  journey  to  the  south.* 

Lord  Walter  Dongan  was  succeeded,  in  command  of  the  regiment,  by 
his  relative,  Walter  Nugent;  descended  from  the  old  French  or  Norman 
race  of  the  Nugents,  through  the  respectable  branch  of  Moyrath  and 
Dardistown,  in  the  County  of  Meath.  The  father  of  Walter  Nugent, 
Francis  Nugent,  Esq.,  of  Dardistown,  was  the  2nd  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Nugent,  Bai'onet;  and  his  mother  was  the  Lady  Bridget  Dongan,  sister 
of  William  Dongan,  Earl  of  Limerick.     Of  this  marriage,  3  sons  were 

opulence,  magnificence,  and  illustrious  alliances."  In  the  reim  of  James  II., 
Charles  White,  Esq.,  of  Leixlip,  was  a  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Frivy  Council  of 
Ireland — a  Dejmty  Lieutenant  to  William  Dongan,  Eai'l  of  Limerick,  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  for  the  County  Kildare — joint  Meuiber,  with  Lord  Walter  Dongan,  the 
Earl's  son,  for  the  Borough  of  Naas,  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1689 — Clerk  of  the 
First  Fruits  and  Twentieth  Parts  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer — and  Captain  of 
an  Independent  Troop  or  Company,  in  the  Iiish  army.  Of  the  baronial  residence 
of  this  family,  or  the  Castle  of  Leixlip,  an  interesting  notice,  in  1840,  alluding  to 
that  edifice  as  so  "  magnificently  situated  on  a  steep  and  richly -wooded  bank  over 
the  LifFey,"  &c.,  states—"  This  Castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  by  Adam  de  Hereford,  one  of  the  chief  followers  of  Earl  Strongbow, 
from  whom  he  received,  as  a  gift,  the  tenement  of  the  Salmon  Leap,  and  other 
extensive  possessions.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasional  residence  of  Prince 
John,  during  his  governorship  of  Ireland,"  or  rather  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settle- 
ments in  Ireland,  "  in  the  reign  of  his  father ;  and,  in  recent  times,  it  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  several  of  the  Viceroys." 

*  According  to  legal  documents  connected  with  the  family  of  Dongan,  William 
Dongan,  Earl  of  Limerick,  died  in  1698,  witiiout  leaving  issue;  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  Lord  Walter  Dongan,  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  at  the  Boyne,  in 
1690.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Limerick  then  came  to  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  brother 
of  Earl  William.  Thomas,  under  the  will  of  his  father,  Sir  John  Dongan,  Baronet, 
inherited  an  estate  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIV., 
till  1678,  as  Colonel  of  an  Irish  Regiment,  "  worth  to  him  above  £5000  per  annum." 
He  had  from  Charles  II.  a  life-peusion  of  £500  a  year;  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Tangier  in  Morocco ;  and  subsequently  Governor  of  New  York  in 
America.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Limerick  ceased,  in  the  Dongan  family,  in  December, 
1715. 
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oflBcers  of  eminence ;  Christoplier,  attaining  the  rank  of  Lientenant- 
Colonel  of  Hovse  under  King  James  II.,  and  of  Major-General  of 
Cavalry  ia  France,  of  whom  more,  at  large,  farther  on ;  Patrick,  after 
sei'ving  as  Captain  in  Lord  Dongan's  Dragoons,  becoming  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Regiment  in  France ;  and  Walter, 
(who  was  the  elder  brother  of  Patrick)  succeeding,  as  Colonel,  to  his 
cousin.  Lord  Dongan.  Colonel  "Walter  Nugent  being  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Aughrim  or  Kilconnell,  in  July,  1691,  the  next  Colonel  was 
the  Honourable  Richard  Bellew,  2nd  son  of  John  Bellew,  1st  Lord 
Bellew. 

The  origin  of  the  Bellews,  (or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  corruptly 
wi'itten,  "  Bedlow,"  and  "Bedloe,")  is  traced  to  Normandy;  whence  a 
nobleman,  called  "Belew,"  and  holding  a  high  post  in  Duke  William's 
army,  appears  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  French  conquerors  of  England. 
It  is  uncertain,  at  what  period,  after  the  extension  of  the  invasion  of  those 
conquei'ors  from  England  to  Ireland,  the  Bellews  passed  into  the  latter 
country'-,  and  commenced  the  acquisition  of  those  large  estates,  owned  by 
bearers  of  the  name  to  this  day.  But  from  tlie  latter  end  of  the  14th. 
century,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  ennobled  representatives  of  the 
race  appear,  on  the  records  of  the  English  settlements  in  Ireland,  among 
those  of  honourable  rank;  or  with  considerable  landed  possessions,  and 
intermarried  with  the  leading  families  of  the  Pale,  such  as  the  Fitz- 
Geralds,  Nugent?,  Dillons,  Talbots,  Barnwells,  Flemings,  Plunkets,  Fitz- 
Williams,  Sarstields.  After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  John 
Bellew,  Esq.  of  Castletown,  near  Dundalk,  in  the  County  of  Louth,  was, 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  reinstated  in  the  lands  belonging  to  his  father, 
and  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Parliamentarian  or  Cromwellian 
rebels.  In  the  reign  of  King  James  II.,  he  was  at  fii-st  knighted;  after- 
wards, or  in  16S6,  was  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bellew  of  Duleek, 
in  the  County  of  East  Meath ;  and  was  also  made  a  JNIember  of  the  Royal 
Privy  Council  for  Ireland.  At  the  Revolution,  Lord  Bellew  adhered  to 
the  royal  cause  against  the  Prince  of  Oi'ange;  early  in  1689  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Governor  of  the  County  of  Louth  for  King  James, 
and  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  the  Ii-ish  army;  and,  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  same  year,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  When, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  that  campaign,  the  Williamite  forces,  under  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Schonberg,  occupied  Dundalk,  Lord  Bellew  suffered  a 
great  loss  upon  his  property;  his  castle,  not  fer  from  that  town,  having 
been  made  a  garrison-post  by  the  invaders;  about  2000  of  his  sheep 
having  been  killed  by  them ;  and  his  orchard-trees  cut  down,  as  wood  for 
their  camp.  In  the  autumn  of  1690,  the  2nd  year  of  the  war  in  Ireland, 
his  Lordship,  for  his  continued  services  to  King  James,  had  all  his  estates 
sequestered  by  William  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  1  of  his  English  favourites, 
Henry  Sidney,  created  Viscount  Sidney,  and  Earl  of  Romney,  and 
enriched  by  grants  of  49,517  aci-es  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  Ireland, 
intended  by  Parliament  to  have  been  appropriated  towards  defraying  tlie 
large  public  debt  incurred  for  the  War  of  the  Revolution  there !  In 
April,  1691,  Lord  Bellew  was  outlawed  by  the  Revolutionists;  and,  the 
ensuing  July,  being  present  with  his  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  Irish 
army  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim  or  Kilconnell,  he  was  severely  wounded 
there,-  and  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  His  Lordship  only  survived  the 
effects  of  his  wound  imtil  the  following  January,  1G92,  and  with  his 
Lady,  who  died  in  1694,  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  south  aisle  of  Duleek 
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Church,  interred  in  a  hirge  tomb,  decorated  with  their  coat  armour,  and 
thus  inscribed — 

"This  tomb  hath  been  repaired  and  the  vault  made  by 
Dame  Mary  Bermingham  of  Dunfert,  wife  to  John,  Lord 
Bellew,  who  was  shot  in  the  belly  in  Aughrim  fight, 
the  12th  of  July  1691.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself 
able  to  undertake  a  journey,  he  went  with  his  Lady  to 
London,  where  he  died  the  12th  of' January  1692.  He 
was  laid  in  a  vault  in  Westminster,  till  the  April  follow- 
ing, his  corpse  was  brought  hither." 

By  his  marriage,  in  1663,  to  Mary  Bermingham,  wlio,  with  her  younger 
sister  Anne,  (afterwards  Lady  Clanmalier,)  was  co-heiress  of  Walter 
Bermingham,  Esq.  of  Dunfert,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  to  a  property 
of  about  £1500  a  year.  Lord  Bellew  had  2  sons,  the  Honourable  Walter 
and  the  Honourable  Richard  Bellew,  both  officers,  like  their  father,  in 
the  Irish  army.  Walter,  Captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  Regiment  of 
Richard  Talbot,  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  fought  throughout  the  war  in 
Ireland,  or  till  its  conclusion  by  the  Articles  of  Limerick.  He  then 
succeeded  his  father,  as  2nd  Lord  Bellew;  and,  partly  by  being  included 
in  those  Articles,  and,  partly  by  forgiving  Lord  Sydney  £3400  received 
out  of  the  Bellew  property  while  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  remitting 
Lord  Raby  a  debt  of  between  £1700  and  £1800  in  order  to  secure  the 
favourable  influence  of  those  2  English  Lords  with  King  William, 
recovered  the  family  estate,  which  still  produced  £1000  a  yeai-.  This 
Walter,  2nd  Lord  Bellew,  died  in  1694,  like  his  father,  as  it  is  said,  or 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound  at  Aughrim ;  leaving  by  his  Lady,  Frances 
Arabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  North-Gate- 
Head,  Yorkshire,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Maid  of  Honour  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  King  James  II.,  only  2  daughters. 

The  other  son  of  John,  the  1st.  and  brother  of  this  Walter,  the  2nd, 
Lord  Bellew,  or  the  Honourable  Richard  Bellew,  the  immediate  subject 
of  our  notice,  was,  early  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  Captain 
of  a  troop  of  dragoons  in  the  Regiment  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick.  On  the 
first  insurrectionary  disturbances  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's  partizans  in 
Ireland,  he  was  only  a  Lieutenant,  and  commenced  his  active  military 
cai-eer  with  distinction,  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  against  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  double  his  number,  under  a  Major  Pooe;  the  circumstances  of 
which  affair  are  thus  given  in  a  Jacobite  account.  "  Major  Pooe,  a 
Cromwellian  officer,  opened  the  scene,  and  began  hostilities.  He  com- 
manded 2  troops  of  horse,  and  desiring  to  put  the  country  under  con- 
tribution, he  commenced  his  demands  with  the  tenants  of  Lord  Bellew. 
He  required  of  them  the  sum  of  £500  sterling,  on  pain  of  military 
execution.  The  Lord  Bellew,  being  informed  of  what  was  going  on, 
despatched,  to  the  assistance  of  his  farmers,  his  2nd  son,  aged  18  years, 
at  the  head  of  a  ti'oop  of  dragoons,  of  which  he  was  Lieutenant,  These 
2  parties  meeting  one  another,  a  brisk  engagement  took  place;  but  young 
Bellew,  having  shot  the  Major  through  the  head  with  his  pistol,  the  2 
troops  of  the  latter  were  defeated ;  some  being  slain,  others  made  prisoners, 
and  the  rest  saving  themselves  by  flight."     The  same  troop  of  dragoons. 
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not  long  after,  or  in  May  1689,  are  likewise  mentioned  as  taking  a  dis- 
tinguished part  against  the  Williamites  of  the  County  of  Down,  at  the  over- 
throw, near  Cumber,  beside  Lough  Strangford,  of  Captain  Henry  Hunter, 
and  his  adherents,  by  King  James's  commander,  Major-General  Thomas 
Buchan.  On  this  occasion,  Hunter,  and  his  insurgent  force  of  some 
thousands,  being  broken  and  routed  by  the  royal  troops,  the  Captain 
himself  with  difficulty  effected  his  escape,  in  a  little  boat,  to  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  while  his  defeated  followei's  were  chased  as  far  as  Donaghadee,  and 
driven  into  the  sea  by  young  Bellew's  troop  of  dragoons,  until  this  pur- 
suit was  aiTcsted  by  the  fire  from  a  vessel,  armed  with  4  cannon,  under 
a  Captain  Agnew,  then  lying  at  anchor  off  the  coast ;  by  which  inter- 
position, 68  of  the  fugitives  were  saved  from  the  Jacobite  dragoons,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  Scotland.  Of  the  further  personal  conduct  of  the 
Honourable  Captain  Richard  Bellew,  we  are,  from  the  want  of  suffi- 
ciently minute  information,  without  any  knowledge  from  this  period,  or 
May,  1689,  to  July,  1691 ;  but  may  justly  suppose  his  behaviour  was  very 

.  creditable,  both  from  what  has  been  related,  and  from  his  being,  though 
only  about  20  years  of  age,  the  successor  of  Colonel  Walter  Nugent,  in 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  after  the  fall  of  that  officer  at  Aughrim. 
On  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  in 
the  autumn  of  1691,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Eichaixl  Bellew  brought 
the  regiment  to  France,  under  the  designation  of  the  King  of  England's 
Dismounted  Dragoons.  There,  however,  notwithstanding  his  merit  and 
that  of  his  father  and  brother,  it  being  found  imperative  to  provide 
for  an  older  officer,  and  one  of  a  highei  grade  in  the  service,  by  giving 
that  officer  the  Colonelship  of  the  regiment,  young  Bellew  regarding  him- 
self as  thereby  unjustly  treated,  returned  to  Ireland.  On  the  decease  of 
his  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Walter,  in  1694,  he  became  3rd  Lord  Bellew; 
in  May,  1695,  married  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  Francis,  Lord 
Brudenell,  and  widow  of  Charles  Livingston,  2nd  Earl  of  Newburgh  in 
Scotland,  with  a  fortune  of  £17,000;   conformed   to   the   Established 

,  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  early  in  1705;  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers  there,  in  July,  1707;  had  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  from 
Queen  Anne;  and,  dying  in  March,  1714,  left,  as  his  successor,  John, 
the  4th  Lord  Bellew,  born  in  1702;  on  whose  decease  at  Lisle,  in 
Flanders,  in  September,  1770,  the  title  became  extinct* 

The  officer,  through  whose  superior  age,  and  political  influence,  as  well 
as  military  rank,  under  King  James's  Government  in  Ireland,  and  the 
conseqiient  possession  of  a  similarly  superior  interest  at  the  Court  of  St, 
Germain  for  his  subsequent  promotion  in  France,  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Richard  Bellew  was  necessarily  supplanted  in  his  command,  was 
Thomas  Maxwell.  He  was  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Scotland,  and  man'ied  in  England  to  the  handsome  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  widow  of  Henry  Howard,  6th  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
appointed  by  King  James  II.,  in  November,  1688,  Colonel  of  the  regi- 

•  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  the  name  of  Bellew  was  repre- 
sented by  officers  in  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell's  and  Lord  Abercom's  Regiments  of 
Horse;  in  Lord  Dongan's  and  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell's  Regiments  of  Dragoons; 
and  in  the  Lord  Grand  Prior's,  Lord  Loutli's,  and  Colonels  Oliver  O'Gara's  and  Sir 
Michael  Creagh's  Regiments  of  Infantry,  besides  that  of  the  chief  of  his  name,  Lord 
Duleek.  There  were,  also,  some  Bellews  oificers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France ;. 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom,  as  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  was  a  Captain  Bellew 
of  the  Regiment  of  Walsh,  in  1787. 

a 
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merit  known  at  pt-esent  as  the  4tli  Dragoons,  and,  on  the  success  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Orange's  invasion  of  England,  left  that  country,  as  the  King 
did,  for  France,  and  came  over  to  serve  in  Ireland.  He  was  made  there, 
as  he  bad  been  in  England,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  Irish  war,  rose  to  be  a  Brigadier,  and  Major-General. 
After  the  2nd  yeai-'s  campaign,  or  that  of  1690,  it  being  resolved  by  the 
discontpnted  portion  of  the  Irish,  that  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Dr. 
John  Molouy,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  Colonels  Simon  Luttrell, 
Henry  Luttrell,  and  Nicholas  Purcell,  should  be  sent  to  King  James, 
at  St.  Germain,  to  request  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell, 
Brigadier  Maxwell,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  Tyrconnell's  represen- 
tative in  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  was  deputed,  by  the  latter,  to 
accompany  those  agents  to  the  King,  in  order  to  give  him  private 
information,  of  the  circumstances  by  which  permission  for  such  an 
embassy  to  proceed  to  France  was  extorted,  and  to  suggest  the  adoption 
of  hostile  measures  there  towards  some  of  those  envovs.  This,  being 
suspected  by  the  embassy,  was  near  costing  the  Scotch  Brigadier  his 
life;  Colonels  Henry  Luttrell  and  Nicholas  Purcell  proposing,  to  cut 
short  his  errand,  by  throwing  him  into  the  sea;  which  would  have  been 
done,  but  for  the  influence  of  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Cork.  After  his  return  to  Ireland,  or  in  1691,  Major-General  Maxwell 
was  taken  prisoner,  at  the  capture  of  Athlone  by  Lieutenant-General 
Baron  de  Ginkell,  and,  for  the  rest  of  that  decisive  campaign,  remained 
so,  either  in  Ireland,  or  at  Chester,  and  London;  during  which  time  he 
was  treated  by  the  Williamites  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  of  high 
connexions,  and  honourable  character.  Till  November,  that  year,  he  was 
in  the  Tower,  as,  with  reference  to  him,  and  his  wife,  (probably  ere 
taking  their  last  farewell !)  we  find  an  "  order  "  there,  "  by  command  of 
the  King,"  or  William  III.,  "for  the  Duchess  Do«-ager  of  Norfolk  to 
have  access  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  to  stay  with  him  3  days."  On  the 
subsequent  remodelling  of  the  Irish  army  in  Fiance,  in  1692,  it  has  been 
shown,  how  his  interest  was  not  forgotten  at  St.  Germain.  In  July, 
1693,  he  was,  for  his  eminent  services,  created  by  Louis  XIV.  a  Brigadier 
of  Dragoons  in  the  French  army,  in  addition  to  his  previous  posts 
of  Major-General  and  Colonel  of  Dragoons  in  that  of  King  James;  and 
was  killed,  fighting  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  2  Irish 
Pegiments  of  Dragoons  cL  pied  in  the  battle  of  Marsaglia,  or  Orbassan, 
betwen  the  Marshal  de  Catinat  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  October  4th 
following. 

Major-General  Maxwell's  successor,  as  Colonel  of  the  King's  Regiment 
of  Dragoons  d,  pied,  was  Dominick  Sarsfield,  4th  Lord  Yiscount  Kil- 
mallock.  His  Lordship,  of  the  same  Anglo-Norman  ancestry  as  the 
Earl  of  Lucan,  and  married  to  his  sister,*  was  descended  from  Dominick 
Sai-sfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign, 
of  King  James  I.  The  Irish  Chief  Justice  was  made  by  his  Majesty,  in 
October,   1619,  the   1st  of  the  newly  instituted  order  of  Baronets  in 

*  Captain  Peter  Drake,  of  Drakerath,  County  of  Meath,  who  left  Ireland,  in  the 
canse  of  James  II.,  for  France,  and  who  served  among  the  Irish,  forces  on  the 
Continent,  after  mentioning  his  arrival,  in  1694,  at  Paris,  says — "From  Paris  I 
went  to  St.  Germain's,  where  I  met  with  Mrs.  Sarsfield,  mother  to  Lord  Lucan, 
and  her  2  daughters,  the  Ladies  Kilmallock  and  Mount-Leioster;  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Lady  Kilmallock,  was  my  god-mother.  Those  Ladies,  though  supported  by 
small  pensions,"  adds  the  Captain,  "received  me  v.ith  great  generosity,  and  treated 
me  with  much  good  nature." 
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Ireland,  as  Sir  Dominick  Sarsfield;  and,  by  King  Charles  I.,  was  created, 
in  May,  1625,  Lord  Viscount  Kilmallock.  His  Lordship's  descendants 
evinced  the  usual  attaclimcnt  of  the  Iri^jh  nohility  to  the  Crown  in  the 
Parliamentarian  and  Cromwellian  wars,  and  that  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  The  representative  of  the  title  of  Kilmallock  at  the  Restoration 
was,  with  other  Irish  Peers,  (or  the  Lords  Westmeath,  Mayo,  Galmoy, 
Athenry,  and  Brittas,)  ordered  to  be  reinstated  in  the  lands,  usurped 
fi'om  tiiem  by  the  Cromwellians.  That  order,  however,  though  acted 
upon  in  the  other  cases,  would  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect 
as  refT^ards  the  Kilmallock  property,  by  what  the  Comte  d'Avaux,  Louis 
XIV.'s  Ambassador  to  James  II.  in  Ireland,  writes  from  Ardee,  October 
30th,  1689,  to  the  French  Minister,  Louvois,  regarding  the  Lord  Kil- 
mallock here  treated  of;  who  is  mentioned  by  the  Count,  as  having  been 
obliged,  by  the  deprivation  of  his  estate,  to  conceal  his  rank,  and  serve, 
for  several  years,  as  a  soldier  in  France,  till  enabled  to  rsturn,  with  the 
King,  to  Ireland,  resume  his  title,  and  regain  his  patrimony.  "  Estant 
Jrlaudois  Catholique,  et  depouille  de  tous  ses  biens,  il  changea  de  nom, 

«t  alia  porter  le  mousquet  dans  le  Regiment  de .     Son  Capitaine, 

luy  trouvant  de  la  valeur,  et  de  1' application,  le  fit  Serjeant.  Mylord 
Kilmaloc  ne  voulut  pas  dire  qu'il  estoit,  et  exerca  cet  employ  pendant 
quelques  annees,  jnsques  a  ce  qu'il  soit  revenu  en  Irlande  avec  le  Roy 
d'Angleterre ;  et  il  a  este  remis  par  le  Parlement  en  possession  de  son 
fcien,"qui  va,  a  ce  qu'on  dit,  a  plus  de  50,000  francs  par  an."  After 
King  James's  arrival  from  France  in  Dublin,  in  April,  1689,  Dominick 
Sarstield,  Lord  Kilmallock,  was  made  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Privy 
Council  for  Ireland ;  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers  of  the  Parliament  soon 
after  held  by  the  King;  and  was  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Infantry  in 
the  national  army,'-  during  the  campaigns  of  1G89  and  1690;  in  the 
latter  of  which,  he  distinguished  himself,  at  the  successful  defence  of 
Limerick  against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Next  year,  when  his  Lordship 
was  outlawed  by  the  Revolutionists  for  his  loyalty  to  King  James,  he 
commanded  a  Regiment  of  Hoi-se  in  that  Monarch's  service,  with  which, 
he  is  mentioned  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim;  though  not 
killed  there,  as  hostile  or  Williamite  accounts  pretend,  since  he  accom- 
panied the  Jacobite  troops  vrho  went  to  France,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  His  Lordship's  "  broad  acres  "  in  the  County  of  Cork  with, 
those  of  other  Stuart  loyalists  there,  became  the  prey  of  William  III.'s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  a  duly 
unscrupulous  confiscation-clutcher  from  the  Irish,  and  non-resident  pen- 
sioner upon  Ireland.t  At  the  reorganization  of  King  James's  forces  in 
Bretagne,  in  1692,  Lord  Kilmallock  was  appointed  1st  Lieutenant  in 
the  2nd  Troop  of  Horse  Guards  commanded  by  his  brother-in-law,  the 

•  As  might  be  expected,  from  what  D'Avaux  tells  ns  of  his  Lordship's  ante- 
cedents, he  proved  an  excellent  Colonel.  D'Avaux  adds  of  him,  "il  a  este  tres 
assidu  et  tres  appliquG,  et  il  ne  s'est  occup6  qu'^  maintenir  son  regiment  en  bon 
estat" 

+  Even  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Dalton  has  not  been  "  so  good,  or  so  cold,"  as  to 
pass  uncensured  Sir  Robert  Southwell's  estate-grabl)ings  from  unfortunate  Irish 
families.  See  Kincj  James's  Irish  Army  List,  vol.  I.,  pp.  444-5,  and  vol.  II., 
p.  436.  In  1690,  William  a]>pointed  Sir  Robert  "his  Principal  Secretary  of  State, 
f.nd  Keeper  of  the  Signet  and  Privy  Seal  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  says  Harris, 
"  with  the  saliary  of  £200  a  year,  and  an  augmentation  of  £100  a  year,  to  hold 
during  pleasure ;  which  office  his  family  have  enjoyed  ever  since."  Namely,  till 
1749,  when  Harris's  work  was  pubh'shed!— and  how  much  longer  I  know  not. 
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Earl  of  Lucau;  and,  in  1693,  successor  to  Major-General  Maxwell,  as 
Colonel  to  the  King's  Regiment  of  Dragoons  a  pied.  His  Lordship 
continued  to  be  Colonel  of  this  corps  until  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
Then,  or  early  in  1698,  Lord  Kilmallock's  Dragoons  were  broken  up, 
and  incorporated  with  the  Athlone,  or  Colonel  Walter  Bourke's,  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  and  the  3  Independent  Companies  of  Eoot  previously- 
mentioned  ;  and  the  new  regiment,  thus  organizi^d,  was  conferred  upon. 
James  Fitz-James,  Duke  of  Berwick.  Lord  Kilmallock  is  stated  to  have 
died  abroad,  about  12  years  subsequent  to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

According  to  the  1st  formation  of  the  Irish  troops  after  their  landing 
in  France,  in  1692,  the  King's  Regiment  of  Dragoons  d,  pied  contained 
6  companies  of  100  privates.  The  officers  to  each  companj'-  would  be  5; 
namely,  1  Captain,  2  Lieutenants,  and  2  Cornets  or  Ensigns;  these  5  to 
each  of  the  6  companies  would  make  30  for  the  entire  corps ;  so  that, 
between  soldiers  and  officers,  the  former  600,  and  the  latter  30,  the 
battalion  would  muster  630  men.  In  1695,  the  officers  to  the  "Regiment 
Du  Roi,  Dragons,"  were  more,  or — "  The  Viscount  de  Kilmallock, 
(Sarsfield)  Colonel — Tureune  0' Carrol,  (the  Marshal  de  Turenne's  god- 
son) Lieutenant-Colonel — De  Salles,  (a  Frenchman)  Major — 5  Captains 
— 14  Lieutenants — 14  Cornets."  The  regiment  being  still  further  in- 
creased in  officers,  though  lessened  in  soldiers,  consisted,  at  its  full 
complement,  of  558  men;  of  whom  108  were  officers,  and  450  soldiers. 
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Of  the  2nd  of  the  2  Regiments  of  Dragoons  a  jjied,  or  the  Queen's,  the 
1st  Colonel  was  Francis  Carroll,  or  rather  O'Carroll,  an  officer  of  note 
during  the  war  in  Ireland.  The  gi-eat  sept  of  O'Carroll  of  File,  or  Ely, 
deduced  its  origin  from  Olil  Olum,  King  of  Munster  in  the  3rd  century, 
through  his  youngest  son  Kian ;  the  hereditary  surname  of  the  sept  being 
derived  from  Caerbhall,  or  Carroll;  21st  in  descent  from  Kian.  The 
tei'ritory  of  Eile,  so  designated  from  Eile,  the  7th  in  descent  from  Olil 
Olum,  anciently  comprehended  the  Baronies  of  Ikenin  and  Eliogarty  in 
the  County  of  Tipperaiy,  with  those  of  Cionlisk  and  Ballybrit  in  the 
King's  County,  It  was  divided  into  8  tuatha,  or  districts,  under  as 
many  subordinate  tribes  and  their  chiefs,  among  whom  the  dominant  or 
regal  race  was  that  of  O'CaiToll;  whose  head  was  poetically  known,  as 
"  King  of  EUe  of  the  gold,"  of  "  the  land  of  cattle,"  of  "  the  most  hospi- 
table mansion  in  Erin,"  and  of  "  the  host  of  yellow,  curling  hair,  brave  at 
gathering  a  prey."  Donald  O'Carroll,  from  whom  the  principal  houses 
of  the  name  have  descended,  was  King  of  Ely  O'Carroll  in  the  12th 
century,  when  the  Anglo-Norman  intrusion  into  Erin  took  place;  after 
which  period,  the  principality,  chiefdom,  lordship,  or  captainship,  of  Ely 
O'Carroll  became  limited  to  the  Baronies  of  Cionlisk,  and  Ballybrit,  in. 
the  King's  County;  but,  with  no  diminution,  during  the  middle  ages,  of 
the  reputation  of  the  O'Carrolls,  as  some  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
formidable  borderers  to  "  the  stranger,"  among  the  old  races  of  Erin. 
Of  the  heads  of  "  that  celebi'ated  tribe,"  the  very  learned  native  or 
Gaelic  scholar  and  lexicographer,  Edward  O'Reilly,  testifies, — "  It  is 
indisputable,  that  they  were,  in  very  early  ages,  the  supreme  Princes  of 
the  entire  district;  and,  in  more  modem  times,  when  sirnames  became 
hereditary,  gave  their  patronymic  name  to  that  part  of  the  district  which 
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they  then  possessed;  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  was  called  Ely 
O'CaiToll.  When  they  were  Kings  of  the  entire  district,  and  even  since 
they  became  Lords  of  Ely  O' Carroll  only,  they  had  under  them  several 
very  famous  tribes;"  and,  adds  O'Reilly,  "of  the  patriotism,  piety,  and 
prowess  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  O'Carrolls  of  Ely,  the  annals  of  Ireland 
teem  with  abundant  proofs."  Hence,  the  popular  Gaelic  song  in  Munster, 
among  the  most  renowned  names  in  the  national  records  and  recollec- 
tions, refers  to 

"  The  O'Carrolls,  also,  fam'd  where  Fame  was  only  for  the  boldest," 
exclaiming — 

"  Who  so  great  as  they  of  yore  in  battle,  or  carouse? " 

Various  of  the  leading  branches  of  the  O'Carrolls  were  connected  with 
the  principal  nobility  of  Ireland,  as  the  Lords  Atheniy,  Clanricarde, 
Antrim,  Dillon,  Mayo;  and  the  race  has  been  represented,  to  our  day, 
by  families  of  note  in  Gal  way,  Clare,  Mayo,  Tipperary,  King's  County, 
Wicklow,  Carlow,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.*  In  the 
"  great  rebellion  "  of  the  Puritans  again.st  King  Charles  I.,  several  gentle- 
men of  the  O'Carrolls  were  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  the  royal 
cause,  as  well  as  during  the  banishment  of  King  Charles  II.  on  the 
Continent ;+  and  a  similar  adherence  to  the  Crown,  as  that  against  the 
Parliamentarian  insurgent  and  Cromwellian  regicide,  was  subsequently 
displayed  in  support  of  King  James  II.,  against  the  Orange  revolutionist 
and  foreign  invader. 

In  that  Monarch's  national  Parliament  of  1689,  Owen  O'CaiToll,  Esqr., 
was  1  of  the  Members  for  the  King's  County,  of  which  he  was  likewise  a 
Deputy-Lieutenant;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Owen  O'CarroU  was  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  there,  and  King's  Commissioner  for 
seizing  on  Forfeited  Estates  and  the  Property  of  Absentees;  and,  during 
the  3  years'  unequal  contest  against  the  British  and  colonial  Williamites, 
and  their  numerous  and  veteian  Continental  auxiliaries,  the  O'Carroll 
motto,  "  In  fide  et  in  bello  fortis,"  or  "  Strong  in  fidelity  and  in  war," 
was  verified  by  a  number  of  O'Carrolls,  or  Carrolls,  in  the  horse,  di-agoon, 
and  infantry  regiments  of  the  Jacobite  army,  from  the  ranks  of  Brigadier, 
Colonel,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  those  of  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and 
Cornet,  or  Ensign.     Towards  the  fall  of  the  ancient  or  clan  system  of 

•  Of  the  name,  in  the  great  Transatlantic  republic,  the  chief  representative  was  the 
venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton ;  at  his  decease,  in  November,  1832,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and, 
through  his  descendants,  connected  with  nobility  in  these  islands. 

+  Of  this  devotion  of  O'Carrolls  to  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II.,  there  is  a  most 
striking  instance  on  the  part  of  Donough  O'Carroll,  Esqr.,  (brother  to  the  chief  of 
the  name,)  possessed  of  the  estates  of  Modereeny  and  Buolybrack,  County  of  Tip- 
perary, and  married  to  Dorothy  O'Kennedy  ;  by  whom,  (besides  a  daughter,  More, 
wife  to  Roger  O'Carroll  of  Emly, )  he  had  30  sons,  whom  he  presented,  didy  armed 
and  mounted  as  a  troop  of  horse,  with  all  his  interest,  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
for  Charks  I. ;  most  of  which  gentlemen  died  in  foreign  service,  having  followed 
Charles  II.  in  liis  exile.  A  contemporary  Itahan  writer  from  Ireland,  observing 
how  "almost  all  the  women  who  marry  have  large  families,"  adds,  "there  are 
some  who  have  as  many  as  30  children  alive ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  have 
from  15  to  20  is  immense ! "  In  our  own  day,  a  most  eminent  authority.  Dr. 
Collins,  Master  of  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  mentions,  that,  in  Ireland,  "the 
proportional  number  of  women,  giving  birth  to  twins,  is  nearly  a  3rd  greatei",  than 
in  any  other  country,  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  authentic  records !  '• 
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society  in  Ireland,  a  respectable  branch  of  this  tribe  was  founded  in 
Dublin  by  Thomas  O'Garroll;  -vsho,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement 
•with  the  head  of  his  sept,  removed  thither,  and  was  the  father  of  James, 
that,  lender  King  James  L,  was  kniglited,  granted  1000  acres  of  land  ia 
Wexford,  appointed  King's  Remembrancer,  and,  between  1613  and  1634, 
was  thrice  Mayoi-.  Francis,  the  officer  here  under  consideration,  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  "  Francis  CaiToll,  Esquire,"  attainted  by  the 
AVilliamites,  in  May,  1691,  at  the  Tholsel,  in  Dublin,  as  possessing  pro- 
perty in  the  metropolis,  was,  most  probably,  of  this  family.  In  1686, 
as  Captain  in  the  Colonel's  company  of  Colonel  Justin  Mac  Carthy's 
Regiment  of  Foot,  we  find  Francis  dispensed,  along  with  other  Catholic 
officers,  by  King  James  II.,  from  taking  .such  sectarian  or  English-con- 
cocted oaths  contrary  to  their  religion,  as  would  have  precluded  them 
from  serving  their  king  and  country.  During  the  contest  that  ensued 
in  Ireland,  Francis  became  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons  and  a  Brigadier;  was 
most  engaged  in  the  winter  and  spring  warfare  of  outposts  between  1690 
and  1691,  directed,  by  the  Government  of  King  James  at  Limerick, 
against  the  Williamites  in  the  County  of  Cork;  and  to  a  later  pei-iod,  or 
August,  1691,  acted,  for  King  James,  as  "Governor  and  Commandant- 
in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Army  in  the  Counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork." 
On  the  rearrangement  of  the  Irish  army  in  France  in  1692,  he  was 
nominated  Colonel  (as  has  been  said)  to  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Dis- 
mounted Dragoons,  and  fell  gloriously  in  Italy,  in  1693,  at  the  great 
victory  of  Marsaglia.  Besides  this  gallant  representative  of  his  name, 
Turenne  O'Carroll,  after  serving  in  Ireland,  as  j\Iajor,  and  Lieutenant- 
Coloiiel  of  Dragoons,  was,  in  France,  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  King's 
Regiment  of  Dismounted  Dragoons;  2  O'Carrolls  have  been  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  to  the  Regiment  of  Berwick;  some  have  been  Chevaliers  of  St. 
Louis;  and,  to  our  own  day,  O'Carrolls  have  been  officers  in  the  armies 
of  France.  Francis  O'Carroll's  successor  in  the  Colonelship  was  Charles 
O'Brien,  5th  Lord  Clare;  of  whom  a  fuller  notice  has  been  ah-eady  given, 
under  the  head  of  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  O'Brien,  or  Clare.  His 
Lordship  having  been  advanced  to  the  Colonelship  of  his  family  regiment, 
in  1696  we  find  the  Queen's  Dragoons  under  the  command  of  the  chief  of 
his  name,  Colonel  Oliver  O'Gara. 

The  O'Gadhras,  or  O'Garas,  were  another  branch  of  the  Clan-Kian,  or 
race  of  Kian,  youngest  son  of  Olil  Olum,  King  of  Munster  in  the  3rd 
century.  The  original  territory  of  the  O'Garas  consisted  of  the  district, 
in  the  County  of  Mayo,  yet  known  as'"Sliabh  Lugha,"  or  Looees 
Mountain;  of  which,  it  is  noted,  in  the  old  account  of  the  privileges  "of 
the  supi'eme  King  of  Connacht  of  the  red  swords,"  that  "  one  of  his  pre- 
rogatives" was  "  the  hunting  of  Sliabh  Lugha."  This  territory  embraced 
the  portion  of  the  modern  Diocese  of  Achonry,  including  the  northern 
half  of  the  Bai'ony  of  Costello,  or  the  Parishes  of  Kilkelly,  Kilmovee, 
Kilbea,  Kilcolman,  and  Castlemore-Costello.  After  the  invasion  of  Erin 
by  Henry  II.,  the  "Tighearnas"  or  Lords  of  Sliabh  Lugha,  as  the  heads 
of  the  O'Garas  were  styled,  were  driven,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  families 
of  the  Nangles  and  Jordans,  (subsequently  nationalized  into  Mac  Costellos 
and  Mac  Jordans,)  to  seek  another  territory.  This  was  acquired  in  the 
district,  anciently  known  as  "the  Greagraidhe  of  the  fine  trees,"  and 
afterwards  as  the  Barony  of  Coolavin,  in  the  County  of  Sligo.  The 
representatives  of  the  former  Lords  of  Sliabh  Lugha,  th\is  became  Lords 
of  Coolavin;  and,  in  the  locality  called  from  them  "Moy  O'Gara,"  or 
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O'GaraJs  plain,  on  the  noi'th-east  exti-emity  of  Lough  Techet,  which  like- 
wise changed  its  name  to  Lough  O'Gara,  tliey  built  their  principal 
castle.  To  the  head  of"  this  race  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
or  Fergal  O'Gara,  then  Lord  of  Coolavin,  as  well  as  1  of  the  Members 
for  the  County  of  Sligo  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  those  venerable  memorials 
of  our  old  native  or  Celtic  history,  the  Annals  of  the  Foicr  Masters,  were 
dedicated;  in  gratitude  for  his  patronage  and  support  of  the  brothers 
O'Clery,  and  their  assistants  in  the  work,  after  the  O'Cleiys  had  been. 
dispossessed  of  the  castle  and  lands,  with  which  they,  as  the  local 
chroniclers  of  Tir-Connell,  had  been  so  liberally  endowed,  under  its 
ancient  Princes,  or  Chiefs,  the  O'Donnells.  Another  gentleman,  and 
namesake  of  this  distinguished  patron  of  his  country's  literature,  or  the 
Rev.  Fei'gal  O'Gara,  displayed  a  similarly  creditable  zeal  for  its  preser- 
vation, by  making  abroad,  or  (as  an  exile  from  Cromwellism)  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  1656,  a  most  valuable  collection  of  Irish  historical 
poems,  and  transci'ibing  them  into  a  volume,  yet  extant.  And  it  was  to 
a  lady  of  this  race,  famed  among  the  native  poets,  or  Celia  O'Gara,  that 
the  air  was  composed,  which  Moore  has  incorporated  with  our  national 
Melodies,  to  the  beautiful  words,  beginning, 

"  Oh !  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own, 
lu  a  blue  summei"  ocean,  far  oiF  and  alone." 

In  the  Parliamentarian  and  Cromwellian  wars,  the  O'Garas  were  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  their  country;  having  been  stripped  of  their 
property  by  republican  rapacity,  as  the  O'Clerys  had  been  by  royal 
injustice.  Under  King  James  II.,  however,  Oliver  O'Gara,  the  head  of 
his  race,  was  highly  connected;  being  married  to  the  Lady  Mary  Flem- 
ing, daughter  of  Randal  Fleming,  Lord  Baron  of  Slane,  and  21st  Irish 
Peer  of  the  family  of  Fleming,  originally  Le  Fleming;  derived  from  a 
chief  of  the  Norman  army,  at  the  conquest  of  England,  in  the  11th 
century,  whose  grandson,  in  the  12th,  settled  in  Ireland.*  Oliver 
O'Gara,  (as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  noble  family  into  which  he 
had  married,)  adhei-ed,  at  the  Revolution,  to  the  cause  of  King  James; 
was  1  of  the  Members,  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1G89,  for  the  County 
of  Sligo;  served  with  distinction  against  the  Revolutionists,  in  the 
national  army,  as  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Infantry,  with  which  he  was 
present,  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  or  Kilconnell,  in  July,  1091;  was 
accordingly  attainted  by  the  Williamites,  with  his  wife,  and  others  of  his 
name;  and  was  appointed,  by  his  superior  officers.  Lord  Lucan,  and 
Major-General  John  Wauchop,  the  following  October,  to  be   1  of  the 

*  At  the  Revolution,  Christopher  Fleming,  (whose  father  and  uncle  were  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown  in  the  Parliamentarian  and 
Cromwellian  wars, )  was  the  22nd  Lord  Baron  of  Slane.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Peers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  under  King  James  II.  in  1C89 ;  was  Colonel  of  a. 
Eegiment  of  Infantry  in  the  Irish  army ;  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Aughrim,  or  Kilconnell,  July  22nd,  1691.  After  following  his  exiled  Sovereign  to 
France,  his  Lordship  was  restored,  by  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  under  Queen 
Anne,  to  his  Peernge,  though  not  to  his  estates;  and  died  in  July,  1726,  without 
male  issue,  in  his  45th  year.  He  had  a  pension  of  £500  per  annum  allowed  him, 
and  his  nejjhew  William  Fleming,  commonly  called  Lord  Slane,  also  had  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year,  till  his  decease,  iu  1747 — from  mwe  shame,  it  would  seem,  at  tho 
Williamite,  or  "  j.lorious-revolution"  plunder  of  the  family  of  its  tine  property,  for 
the  benelit  of  the  Dutchman,  Ginkell — already  rewarded,  for  his  services  in  Ireland, 
with  the  large  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick. 
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hostages,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  for  the  safe  return,  from  France,  of 
the  Williamite  ships,  by  which  the  Irish  troops,  &c.,  were  to  be  con- 
veyed there,  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  After  the  satisfactory 
termination  of  every  thing  connected  with  this  conveyance,  and  the 
consequent  dismissal,  in  March,  1692,  of  Colonel  O'Gara  for  Fi-ance,  he 
appears  to  have  been  involved,  on  the  resumption  of  his  military  duties 
there,  in  the  same  reduction  of  rank  as  so  many  other  Irish  officers 
were;  being  made,  instead  of  Colonel,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  which 
post  he  was  appointed  in  the  King's  Regiment  of  Irish  Foot  Guards, 
under  Colonel  William  Dorrington.  As  Colonel,  however,  of  the  Queen's 
Dragoons,  with  which  he  served  in  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Vendome, 
O'Gai'a  eventually  regained  the  rank  he  had  possessed  in  the  Irish  wars. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary  Fleming,  the  Colonel  had  4  sons. 
The  3  elder  of  these  entered  the  Spanish  service,  in  which,  the  1st  died 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier;  the  2nd  was  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of 
Hibernia;  the  3rd  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Irlandia,  and 
signalized  himself  so  much  at  the  affair  of  Veletri  in  Italy,  in  1743,  that 
the  King  of  Spain  rewarded  him  with  a  Commandership  in  the  Order  of 
Calatrava.  The  4th,  born  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  1699,  was  baptised, 
in  the  "  Chapelle  du  Chateau  Yiel"  there,  as  Charles,  "par  M.  I'Abbe 
Ronehy,  Aumonier  du  Roi  et  de  la  Reine,  d' Angleterre "  and  having 
for  "  parrain,"  the  "  tres-haut  et  tres-puissant  Prince  Jacques  IL,  Roi 
d' Angleterre,"  signing  accordingly  "  Jacques,  Boi."  Although  reduced 
to  live  in  France  on  but  small  means  as  a  follower  of  James  IL,  Colonel 
Oliver  O'Gara  managed  to  situate  this,  as  well  as  his  other  sons,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  was  suitable  to  the  respectability  of  their  origin;  obtaining, 
through  his  distinguished  countryman  and  friend,  Francis  Taaffe,  Count 
of  the  Empire,  and  Earl  of  Carlingford,  an  introduction,  for  young 
Charles,  to  Leopold,  Duke  of  LoiTain.  Charles  was,  by  that  Prince, 
appointed  1st  Equerry  to  his  2  sons,  and,  when  the  elder  became 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  created  by  him  an  Imperial  Councillor  of 
State  and  Chamberlain,  Gi'and  Master  of  the  Household  to  the  Princess 
his  sister,  and  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He  was  also  made  a 
Count,  and  died  in  opulent  circumstances  without  issue,  at  Brussels,  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1775,  or  early  in  1776^  After  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  or  in  February,  1698,  Colonel  Oliver  O'Gara's  or  the  Queen's 
Regiment  of  Dragoons  a  pied,  which  had  signalized  itself  upon  several 
occasions,  being  subjected  to  the  general  change  amongst  the  Irish  troops 
in  France,  was  broken  up;  and,  along  with  the  Charlemont  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  or  that  of  Colonel  Gordon  O'Neill,  was  formed  into  a  Regiment 
of  Foot,  which  was  given  to  Brigadier  Pierce  Butler,  3rd  Lord  Galmoy, 
late  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Horse,  merged  into  Brigadier 
Dominick  Sheldon's. 

Like  the  King's  Regiment  of  Dragoons  ct  pied,  the  Queen's,  by  the 
■earliest  organization  of  the  Ii-ish  force  in  France,  when  they  came  over 
after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  contained  6  companies  of  100  privates  each, 
with  a  regimental  complement  of  30  officers ;  presenting  a  total,  for  the 
battalion,  of  630  men.  The  list  of  the  officers  of  the  "  Regiment  de  la 
Reine,  Dragons,"  in  1695,  shows  the  same  increase  in  its  officers,  as 
in  the  King's.  Those  of  the  Queen's,  by  that  list,  were — "  Charles, 
Viscount  Clare,  (O'Brien,)  Colonel — Alexander  Barnewal,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel — Charles  Maxwell,  Major — 5  Captains — 14  Lieutenants — 14 
Cornets."     At  its  com^jlete  amount,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
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the  soldiers  were  so  many  less,  while  the  officers  were  so  many  move,  the 
Queen's  Dragoons,  like  the  King's,  mustering  450  soldiers,  and  108 
officers,  would  be  558  strong. 
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This  regiment  was  ordered  by  King  Charles  II.,  in  the  spring  of  1662, 
to  be  raised  in  England,  to  the  number  of  1200  men,  for  his  service  in 
Ireland;  James  Butler,  1st  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
being,  by  the  royal  patent,  constituted  its  Colonel ;  and  empowered,  ixpon 
the  conveyance  of  the  men  to  that  country,  to  name  whoever  he  might 
think  fit,  as  his  subordinate  officers.  Partly,  it  appears,  from  the  mea 
thus  levied,  and  partly  from  others,  belonging  to  the  old  detached  or 
Independent  Comi^anies  at  that  time  existing  in  Ireland,  the  new  regi- 
ment was  eventually  formed.  It  consisted  of  2  battalions;  was  first 
called  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment;  and  afterwards  the  King's  Foot 
Guards.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  or  that  of  King  James  II.,  the  loyalty 
of  the  corps  was  insured,  by  its  being  generally  purified,  or  nationalized, 
like  the  rest  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  under  the  superintendence  of  Richard 
Talbot,  Eai-1  of  Tyrconnell.*  The  Colonelship,  however,  remained  in  the 
Ormonde  family ;  James,  the  2ud  Duke  of  Ormonde,  filling  that  post  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  Duke  going  over  to  the  Pi'ince  of 
Orange  in  1688,  the  command  of  the  regiment  in  Ireland  w..s  reserved, 
with  other  honours,  for  its  Lieutenant-Colonel,  William  Dorrington.  The 
day  after  King  James's  arrival,  in  April,  1689,  from  France,  at  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  that  officer — with  the  Dukes  of  Powis  and  Berwick,  the  Earls 
of  Clanricarde,  Abercorn,  Carlingfoi'd,  and  Melfort,  the  Lords  Kilmallock, 
Clare,  Meryon,  and  Kenmare,  the  English  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edwai-d 
Herbert,  (who  followed  the  King's  fortunes,  and  subsequently  became  his 
Lord  Chancellor  for  England,  at  St.  Germain,)  Colonel  Patrick  Sarsfield, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  Sir  Ignatius  White  of  Limerick,  Baronet 
of  England,  and  Baron  de  Vicke,  and  Marquis  d' Albeville,  on  the  Conti- 
nent,— was  sworn  before  his  Majesty,  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Privy 
Council  for  Ireland.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  then  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  instead  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormande,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  King.  Dorrington,  who  was  an  Englishman,  (but  unafiected 
by  Whiggery,)  had  belonged  to  the  Regiment  of  Guards  from  its  forma- 
tion. During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  he  signalized  him- 
self at  the  blockade  of  Derry  in  1689,  at  the  action  of  the  Boyne  in  1690, 
was  Governbr  of  the  City  and  County  of  Limerick,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  or  Kilconnell,  in  1691.  He  was  successively 
transferred  to  Dublin,  Chester,  and  the  Tower  of  London,f  but  was  so 
soon    exchanged,  or  released,  by  the    Revolutionists,  as  to  be   able  to 

•  From  the  official  con-esponclcnce  with  Ireland,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  Lon- 
don, it  appears,  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  wished  to  have  as  few  as  possible  of  any 
but  natives  of  Ireland  in  the  Irish  army,  and  that  he  forwarded  an  intimation  of 
that  kind  to  the  King. 

+  There  was  an  order,  in  September,  for  Major-General  Dorrington  "to  have  the 
liberty  of  the  Tower,  and  for  his  friends  and  relations  to  visit  him."  Yet,  among 
other  matters  for  which,  in  1694,  Lord  Lucas,  as  "Governor  of  the  Tower,"  was 
"several  times  called  before  the  Council,"  is  mentioned,  "the  iU  usage  of  Majc 
General  Dorrington." 
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resume,  in  Ei-ance,  his  active  adherence  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  with  the 
forces  which  came  over  from  Ireland  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.      Ee- 
tainuig  in  France  his  Colonelship  of  the  Royal  Irish  Foot  Guards,  he 
served  with  that  regiment  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  as  part  of  the 
army  designed  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  restoration  of  King  James, 
in  1692;  and  at  the  taking  of  Huy,  the  defeat  of  William  III.  at  the 
'"battle  of   Landen,  and  the    capture  of   Charleroy,  by  the    Marshal  de 
Luxembourg,  in  1693.     Brigadier  by  brevet  in  the  service  of  France,  (as 
previously  in  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  April  2Sth,  1694,  he 
was  employed  that  year  with  the  Army  of  Flanders.     He  was  j^resent  at 
the  bombardment  of  Bruxelles  (or  Brussels)  by  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy 
in  1695;  and  was  with  the  Array  of  Flanders,  under  the  same  Marshal, 
in  1696  and  1697.     The  Eoyal  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  being 
broken  tip,  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  by  order  of  February  27th,  1698, 
and  another   regiment  formed  out  of  it,  the  Brigadier  was  named  its 
Colonel,  by  commission  of  the  same  day.     He  served  with  the  Army  of 
Germany,  imder  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  letters  of  June  21st,  1701; 
with  the  same  Army,  under  the  Marshal  de  Catinat,  by  letters  of  May 
8ih,  1702;  and,  the  23rd  of  December  following,  was  made  a  Marechal 
de  Camp,  or  Major-General  of  France,  by  brevet.     Employed  with  the 
Army  of  Bavaria,  under  the  Marshal  de  Yillars,  in  1703,  he  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Kehl,  at  the  captui"e  of  the  lines  of  StolhofTen,  and  of  the 
retrenchments  of  the  Valley  of  Hornberg,  at  the  combat  of  Munder- 
kingen,  at  the  1st  battle,  or  victory,  of  Hochstedt,  and  at  the  taking  of 
Kempten.     Remaining  with  this  army  under  the  Marshal  de  Marciu  in 
1704,  he  fought  at  the  2nd  battle,  or  defeat,  of  Hochstedt,  famous,  in 
English  history,  as  the  battle  of  Blenheim.     He  was  made  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Armies  of  the  King,  by  power  of  the  26th  of  October 
following.     He  was  attached,  with  this  rraik,  in  1705,  to  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,  xmder  the  Marshal  de  Marcin;  in  1706,  under  the  Marshal 
de  Villars;  and  to  the  Army  of  Germany,  under  the  Marshal  d'Harcourt, 
in  1709  and  1710.     With  the  last  of  these  campaigns,  his  active  services 
terminated  ;  though  he  kept  the  Colonelship  of  his  regiment,  hence  known 
as  that  of  Dorrington,  till  his  death  at  Paris,  December  11th,  1718.     In 
a  Dublin  newspajier,  the  Morning  Register,  of  March  27tb,   1841,  the 
following  additional  information  respecting  this  English  Jacobite  officer 
and   his  family  is  cited  from  a  contemporary  French  print,  the  Paris 
Quotidienne ;  in  which,  however,  the  mistake  of  an  "  English,"  instead  of 
an  "  Irish,"  regiment  must  be  noted  and  corrected,  from  what  has  been 
stated  here.     "  At  Abbeville,  there  have  just  died,  v^-ithin  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  the  Comte  and  the  Chevalier  Macclesfield  Dorrington,  aged 
the  one  85,  the  other  74,  and  descended  from  Lord  William  Dorrington, 
Colonel  of  an  English  regiment,  which  bore  his  name.     He  emigrated. 
with  James  II.,  and  was  created,  during  his  exile,  a  Peer  of  England, 
by  the  Monarch,  whose  melancholy  fortunes  he  had  served  and  followed, 
with  the  most  courageous  fidelity.     In  these  2  brothers,  the  branch  of 
the  Doniugtons,  established  in  France  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts, 
has  become  extinct."     When  I  was  at  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1841,  to 
collect  materials  for  this  work,  and  a  History  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
in  Ireland,  I  met  an  elderly  French  gentleman,  who  told  me,  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  those  2  brothers.      He  regretted,  that  I  had  not  come 
to  France  previous  to  their  decease,  or  in  time  to  be  introduced  to  them, 
from  the  interest  they  would  naturally  have  felt  in  the  2  subjects  of 
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my  researches,  as  hotli  connected  with  the  establishment  of  their  distin- 
guished ancestor  in  France. 

The  regiment  was  next  transferred  to  the  Comte  Michael  de  Roth. 
The  family  of  Roth  (or,  accoi'ding  to  its  earlier  spelling,  Rothe,)  was 
among  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  of  the  mercantile  families  of 
Kilkenny;  where  it  was  one  of  particular  note  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  King  James  I.,  and  King  Charles  I. ;  and,  in  addition  to  its- 
emoluments  from  commerce,  was  i)0ssessed  of  considerable  property  in 
houses  and  lands.  The  town  residence  of  the  head  of  the  Rothes,  which 
■was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queeu  Elizabeth,  has  remained,  to  our  own 
times,  in  Kilkenny;  with  the  family  arms  carved  in  stone,  over  the  arch- 
way conducting  to  the  entrance.  The  edifice  was  raised  by  John  Rothe 
jf  ite-Piers — the  nse  of  Fitz,  (then,  and  long  after,  so  observable  among 
the  names  of  the  higher  burghers  of  others  of  our  leading  towns,  as  well  as 
Kilkenny,)  evidently  pointing  back  to  the  times,  when  a  Norman  name  or 
connexion  was  most  honoui-able  in  England,  and  in  the  diffei-ent  settlements 
established  from  that  country  in  Ireland.  A  learned  antiquarian,  the 
Rev"*.  James  Graves,  who,  with  a  well  written  article  in  1849,  has  given 
a  lithographic  representation  of  the  "  Entrance  Arch  to  Rothe's  House," 
says — "  This  building  exhibits  a  most  interesting  and  nearly  perfect 
example  of  the  urban  architecture  of  the  period;  affording  ample  accom- 
modation to  the  opulent  merchant's  family,  his  apprentices,  and  servants, 
together  with  storage  for  his  goods."  Of  this  family  was  Di'.  David 
Rothe,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory,  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Ciiarles  I. ;  author  of  various  })ublications  in  Latin,  connected  with  the 
history  of  Ireland;  and  of  whom  the  great  Archbishop  Ussher  speaks  in 
high  terms,  for  his  extensive  erudition  upon  that  subject,  or  as  " patri- 
arum  mitiquitatum  indagator  diligeniissinii'.s."  Another  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Rothe,  a  contemporary  of  the  Bishop,  or  Robert  Rothe, 
Esq.,  who  was  family-lawyer,  and  agent,  to  the  Earls  of  Ormonde,  com- 
piled a  pedigree  of  that  renowned  leading  bi-anch  of  the  house  of  Le 
Bottler,  or  Butler,  to  the  year  161G;  which  has  been  made  nse  of  by 
Carte,  in  his  Life  of  the  1st  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  yet  remains  in  manu- 
script, in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Under  King  James 
II.,  John  Roth,  Esq.,  was  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  in  1687,  and  also  in 
1G89;  as  well  as  Member  of  Parliament,  the  same  year,  for  that  city. 
Of  the  24  Aldermen  of  the  remodelled,  or  reformed.  Corporation  of 
Kilkenny,  headed  by  Richard  Butler,  5th  Viscount  Mountgarret,  there 
were  3  Aldermen  of  the  name  of  Roth,  or  Edward,  David,  and  Michael; 
the  1st,  a  merchant,  and  the  2  others,  gentlemen.  Among  the  36 
Burgesses  of  the  same  Corporation,  we  find  Matthew  Roth,  merchant, 
and  Robert  Roth,  gentleman.  In  other  Corporations  of  the  County 
Kilkenny,  or  those  of  Gowran  and  Knocktopher,  there  were  also  gentle- 
men of  the  name;  and,  for  the  neighbouring  County  of  Wexford,  Francis 
Roth,  merchant,  was  1  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  in  1689.  Michael 
Roth  (our  present  subject)  was  born  September  29th,  1665.  Under 
Colonel  Dorrington's  predecessor  in  command,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
he  entei'ed  the  Irish  Foot  Guards,  as  a  Lieutenant,  in  1GS6.  After  the 
bieaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  was  a  Captain  of  the  1st  or 
King's  Company  of  the  corps.  He  remained  in  it  through  the  succeed- 
ing war  in  Ireland;  on  the  termination  of  which,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  in  the  autumn  of  1691,  he  passed  into  France.  He  served  on 
the  coasts  of  Normandy,  with  the  French  and  Irish  force  des 
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the  invasion  of  England  in  1692;  at  the  capture  of  Huy,  the  victory  of 
Landen,  (or  Neerwinden)  and  the  reduction  of  Chai-leroy  in  1693;  with 
the  Army  of  Germany  in  1694;  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  in  1695. 
He  became  Lieutenant -Colonel  of  his  regiment  in  March,  1696;  con- 
tinued that  campaign  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle;  and  was  attached, 
in  1697,  to  the  Army  of  Flanders.     King  James's  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards  being  formed,  by  order  of  February  27th,  1698,  into  the  Regi- 
ment of  Dorrington,  M.  de  Roth  was  made  its  Lieutenant- Colonel,  by 
commission  of  April  27th  following.     Granted  by  commission  of  May 
9th,  1701,  the  rank  of  Colonel,  he  served  that  year  with  the  Army  of 
Gei'many,  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  with  the  same  army,  the 
following   year,    under    the    Marshal   de    Catinat.     Acting    under   the 
Marshal  de  Villars  in  1703,  he  was  at  the  capture  cn  Kehl,  at  the  storm- 
ing of  the  retrenchments  of  StolhofFen  and  Hornberg,  at  the  combat  of 
Munderkingen,  at  the  1st,  or  successful,  battle  of  Hochstedt,  and  the 
reduction  of  Kempten  and  of  Augsburg.     Serving  under  the  successor  of 
Villars  in  Bavaria,  the  Marshal  de  Marcin,  he  fought,  in  1704,  at  the 
2nd,  or  unsuccessful,  battle  of  Hochstedt,  or  Blenheim;  and  remained 
with   the   Army   of    the   Rhine,    lender   the   same    Marshal,    in    1705. 
Created  Brigadier  by  brevet,   April   18th,   1706,  and  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine  under  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  he  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  Drusenheim,  of  Lauterburgh,  and  of  the  Isle  de  Marquisat. 
In  1707,  also  under  that  General,  he  was  at  the  camying  of  the  lines  of 
Stolhoffen,   the  reduction  of  Etlingen,   of  Pfortzheim,   of  Winhing,   of 
Schorndorf,  at  the  defeat  and  capture  of  General  Janus,  the  surrender 
of  Suabsgemund,  the  affair  of  Seckingen ;  and,  by  order  of  October  31st, 
he  was  employed,  during  the  winter,  in  Alsace.     He  continued  with  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,   in    1708. 
Transferred  to  the  Army  of  Flanders,  by  letters  of  June  8th,  1709,  he 
highly  signalized  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  great  battle  of  Malplaquet. 
Appointed  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  by  brevet  of  March 
29th,  1710,  and  being  next  in  command  to  M.  du  Puy  de  Vauban  in 
the  remarkable  defence  of  Bethune  against  the   Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was  so  distinguished  for  professional 
ability  as  well  as  courage,  that  Louis   XIV.,  by  brevet  of  December 
15th,  named  him  for  the  2nd  Commandership  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis, 
that  should  become  vacant.     He  served  with  the  Army  of  Flanders,  in 
1711;  obtained,  by  provision  of  April  9th,   1712,  the  post  of  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis;  was  present,  that  campaign,  at  the 
taking  of  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain,  by  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  in 
Flanders;  and,  in  1713,  was  at  the  reduction,  by  the  same  General,  of 
Landau  and  Friburgh,  in  Germany.     He  was  granted,  by  commission  of 
December  12th,  1718,  the  Irish  regiment  of  infantry  of  which  he  was 
.so   long   Lieutenant-Colonel;    and   the    Colonelship   of    which   became 
vacant  the  preceding  day,  by  the  decease  of  Lieutenant-General  Dorring- 
ton.    Attached,  in  1719,  to  the  Army  of  vSpain  under  the  Marshal  Duke 
of  Berwick,  he  served  at  the  capture  of  Fontarabia,  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  at  the  siege  of  Roses.     Created  a  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Armies  of  the  King  by  power  of  March  30th,  1720,  he 
transferred  his  regiment,  in    May,   1733,  to  his  son,    next-mentioned; 
served  no  more;  and  died  in  his  76th  year.  May  2nd,  1741. 

Charles  Edward   Comte   de  Roth,  to  whom  his  father  resigned  the 
regiment  known,  from  the  period  of  his  becoming  its  Colonel,  as  the 
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Regiment  of  Roth,  was  born  December  23rd,  1710.  Having  been 
designed  from  his  childhood  for  the  military  profession,  he  was  com- 
missioned, May  28th,  1719,  as  a  Capitaine-en-Second  in  the  fiimily 
regiment.  He  had  a  company,  June  8th,  1729,  and  on  the  secession  of 
his  father,  or  May  28th,  1733,  became  Colonel.  He  acted  in  that  rank, 
the  same  year,  at  the  reduction  of  Kehl ;  at  the  forcing  of  the  lines  of 
Etlingen,  and  the  capture  of  Philipsbux'gh,  in  1734;  and  continued  to 
serve  with  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  in  1735.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Army  of  Flanders,  which  kept  on  the  defensive,  in  1742.  Appointed 
Brigadier  by  brevet,  February  20th,  1743,  he  was  with  his  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen;  finished  the  campaign  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
itnder  the  Marshal  de  Noailles;  and  commanded,  during  the  winter,  at 
St.  Omer,  by  order  of  November  1st.  Employed  with  the  Army  of  the 
King  (Louis  XV.)  in  Flanders,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  1744,  he  was  at 
the  sieges  of  Menin,  Ypi-es,  and  Fumes;  then  passed  into  the  army 
commanded  by  the  Marshal  de  Saxe.;  and  finished  the  campaign  at 
Courtray.  Again  employed,  by  letters  of  April  1st,  1745,  with  the 
Army  of  the  King,  and  made  Brigadier  by  brevet,  May  1st,  he  fought, 
with  the  Irish  Brigade,  on  the  11th,  at  the  victory  of  Fontenoy;  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  of  Tournay,  of  Oudenarde,  of  Dendermonde, 
and  Ath;  and,  during  the  winter,  was  stationed  at  Dunkirk,  by  letters 
of  November  1st.  Having  embarked  in  1746,  to  join  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  in  Scotland,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  English 
at  sea;  but,  being  exchanged  in  April,  1747,  repaired  to  Bruxelles, 
or  Brussels,  the  15th.  Included  in  the  Army  of  Flanders,  by  letters 
of  May  1st,  and  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  July  2nd,  he  was 
distinguished  along  with  the  Ii'ish  Brigade,  to  whom  the  gaining  of 
that  victory,  as  well  as  Fontenoy,  was  so  much  owing.  He  also 
covered  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and  was  stationed,  during 
the  winter,  at  Ostend,  by  letters  of  November  1st.  He  served  in 
1748  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht;  obtained  the  grade  of  Lieutenaut- 
General  of  the  Armies  of  the  King,  by  power  of  May  10th;  returned  to 
command  at  Ostend,  after  the  taking  of  Maestricht;  and,  having  been 
declared  Lieutenant-General  in  December,  he  quitted  Ostend,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  He  was  created  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  troops  in  the  service  of  France,  by  commission  of  March  31st, 
1759;  was  employed  with  the  Army  of  Germany,  by  letters  of  May  1st, 
1761;  was  present  with  it  at  various  actions,  in  which  he  signalized 
himself;  and  died,  in  his  y6th  yeai-,  August  19th,  1766.  He  married 
an  English  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Gary.  Of  the  several  branches  of 
this  race,  connected  with  the  Peerage,  were,  besides  the  representatives 
of  the  title  of  Falkland,  the  Barons,  Viscounts,  or  Earls  of  Hunsdon, 
Rochfort,  Dover,  and  Monmouth;  and,  of  branches  not  ennobled,  yet  of 
eminent  respectability,  were  the  Carys  of  Torr  Abbey  and  of  Follaton, 
in  Devonshire.  The  founder  of  the  house  of  Falkland,  Sir  Henry  Cavy, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Cary  of  Berkhampstead, 
Master  of  the  Jewel  Ofiice  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.,  by 
his  mamage  with  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  Paget.  Sir  Henry, 
who  was  elevated,  in  November,  1620,  to  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  as 
Viscount  Falkland  of  Fife,  was,  fi-om  1622,  for  several  yeai*s.  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and  his  son  Lucius,  2nd  Viscount  Falkland,  was  the 
accomplished  nobleman,  whose  high  character  and  lamented  fall  at 
Newbury,  in  September,  1643,  during  the  war  between  King  Charles  I. 
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and  tte  Parliament,  are  so  celebrated  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon's 
history  of  that  calamitous  or  revolutionary  period.  Of  Lucius  Henry 
Gary,  5th  Viscount  Falkland,  by  his  2nd  marriage  to  Laura,  daughter 
of  the  1st  Lieutenant-General  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  the  issue  was  a 
daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Lieutenant-General  Count  Charles 
Edward  de  Roth.  Their  family,  too,  consisted  of  a  daughter  Lucie,  or 
Lucy,  married,  as  before  related,  to  the  2nd  Lieutenant-General  Count 
Arthur  Dillon,  in  the  service  of  France.  The  Countess  de  Roth,  or  as 
she  was  called  in  England,  the  Honoui'able  ]Mrs.  Roth,  had  a  pension 
from  the  French  Government  proportioned  to  the  militaiy  rank  of  her 
husband,  and  survived  him  till  February  9th,  1804;  when,  after  an 
illness  of  nearly  3  years,  borne  with  great  fortitude,  she  died,  at  her 
house  in  Somerset-street,  London,  aged  76. 

On  the  decease  of  Lieutenant-General  Count  de  Roth,  his  regiment 
iDecame  that  of  Roscommon.  It  was  so  called  from  being  transferred  to 
the  command  of  the  representative  of  that  Peerage;  first  conferred,  in 
1622,  on  Sir  James  Dillon  of  Moymet,  and  most  honoured  in  the  person 
of  Wentworth  Dillon,  the  4th  Earl,  deceased  in  1684;  of  whom,  as  a 
poet,  Dryden  says, 

"  The  Muse's  empire  is  restor'd  again 
In  Charles's  reign,  and  by  Roscommon's  pen;  " — 

and  Pope,  with  more  point,  adds, 

'•  To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Eome  were  knov/n, 
And  ev'ry  author  s  merit,  but  his  own." 

The  successor,  in  the  Colonelship,  to  the  Count  de  Roth,  Robert  Dillon, 
son  of  Patrick  Dillon,  Esq.,  of  Tuaghmore  or  Twomere,  County  of  Ros- 
common, took  the  title,  in  France,  of  Earl  of  Roscommon,  as  he  was,  by 
right,  the  9th  Earl,  and  could  have  established  his  claim  in  form,  had  he 
attempted  it.  He  was  born  at  his  father's  residence  above-mentioned, 
in  November,  1712.  Being,  at  first,  only  a  j'^ounger  son,  he  was  attached, 
when  a  boy,  as  a  Cadet,  to  the  Regiment  of  Roth.  He  was  a  full 
Lieutenant  in  March,  1734;  a  reformed  Captain  in  February,  1739; 
obtained  his  company,  or  was  full  Captain,  in  September,  1741;  was  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Royal  and  Military  order  of  St.  Louis  in  1745;  was  a 
Captain  of  Grenadiers,  and  entitled  to  rank  as  Colonel,  in  March,  1757; 
Brigadier  by  brevet,  in  February,  1759;  Major,  in  May,  1761;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  February,  1764.  In  August,  1766,  he  became 
Colonel,  and  his  regiment  that  of  Roscommon,  from  his  title;  since  the 
decease  of  his  elder  brotlier,  and  that  of  James  Dillon,  the  8th  Earl,  in 
August,  1746,  at  Harold's  Cross,  near- Dublin.  He  was  present  at  the 
attack  of  the  lines  of  Etlingen,  and  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh,  in  1734; 
at  the  affair  of  Clausen,  in  1735;  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  1743;  at 
the  victoiy  of  Foutenoy,  and  the  reduction  of  Tournay,  Oudenarde, 
Dendermonde,  and  Ath,  in  1745  ;  at  the  victory  of  Laffeldt,  in  1747 ;  at 
the  taking  of  Maestricht,  in  1748;  and  served  with  the  Army  of  Ger- 
many, in  1760.  He  Avas  made  a  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General, 
in  April,  1767;  and  died,  in  his  58th  year,  at  Paris,  in  March,  1770. 

The  regiment  was  then  given  to  the  Comte  Autoine  Joseph  Philippe 
de  Walsh-Serrant.  After  having;  been  attached  to  the  Irish  Horse 
Regiment  of  Fitz-James,  the  Count  joined  the  Regiment  of  Roscommon; 
of  which,  from  August,  1766,  he  was  Colonel-Commandant  under  Lord 
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Koscommon,  as  Colonel-in~  Chief;  and,  by  becoming  that  nobleman's 
successor,  altered  the  appellation  of  the  corps  to  that  of  "Walsh.  The 
origin  of  the  family  of  Walsh-Serrant  has  been  generally  deduced  from 
the  Walshes,  or  Welshes,  of  Ireland,  styled  by  the  natives,  Branyicujlis, 
i.  e.  old  Britons,  as  having  come  over  from  Wales.  The  earliest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  name  of  Walsh,  in  Ireland,  were  2  noblemen,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II. — viz. :  Philip  Walsh,  distinguished  for  his  gallantry, 
in  1174,  at  a  naval  engagement  against  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes,  of  Cork, 
by  boarding  the  hostile  Admiral,  Turgesius,  and  killing  his  son,  Gilbert 
— and  David  Walsh,  who  signalized  himself,  in  1175,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Shannon,  wlien  Raymond  le  Gros  attacked  Limerick.  From  this 
Philip  and  David  sprang  the  Walshes  of  Castlehoel,  in  the  County  of 
Kilkenny,  (where  a  range  of  mountains  is  called  by  their  name);  of 
Bally kilca van,  in  the  Queen's  County;  of  Ballycarrickmore,  in  the 
County  of  Waterford ;  of  Greaghlabeg,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary ;  of 
Old  Court  and  Old  Connaught,  about  Bray,  in  the  County  of  Wicklow; 
and  of  Cai'rickmaine,  or  Carrickmines,  in  the  County  of  Dublin.  Of 
these  Walshes,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin, 
Camden  remarks,  on  their  numbers  having  been  equal  to  the  nobility  of 
their  origin — "  quorum  ut  nohilitas  antiqua,  ita  familia  hoc  tractu 
nuTnerosa."  And  they  required  to  be  not  less  wai'like  than  numerous  on 
this  southern,  or  most  dangerous,  frontier  of  the  Pale,  towai'ds  the  high 
lands  or  mountains  of  AVicklow,  the  ten-itory  of  those  formidable  border 
clans,  the  O'Tooles  and  the  O'Bja-nes;  by  1  of  whose  leaders,  so  late 
&s  1533,  or  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  YIII.,  the  Castle  of  Dublin  itself 
was  taken,  and  sacked ;  and  who,  down  even  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reigu 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  the  dread  of  Dublin  and  its  vicinity.  In  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  the  Walshes  contribulted  their  proportion  of 
infantry,  hoi-se,  and  dragoon  officers  to  the  Irish  army;  and,  in  the  priva- 
teering hostilities,  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  in  Ireland, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the  expatriated  adherents  of  King  James  II. 
carried  on  with  the  French,  from  the  ports  of  St.  Malo,  Brest,  &.C.,  against 
the  English  and  Dutch,  and  along  the  coast  of  Ireland,  as  subject  to  the 
antiuational  regrime  established  there  by  the  detested  Revolution,  we  find, 
among  the  Irish  cruisei's,  the  name  of  Walsh,  or  Welsh,  several  times 
connected  with  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy's  commerce.  Of  representa- 
tives, in  France,  of  the  name  of  Walsh  from  Ireland,  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan 
adds,  about  the  year  1762 — "We  behold,  at  the  present  day,  2  brothers, 
olf-shoots  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Walshes  of  Ireland,  established  in 
France,  one  of  whom  had  conveyed,  in  1745,  Prince"  Charles  "Edward 
into  Scotland ;  a  service  so  signal,  as  to  merit  for  him  the  title  of  Lord : 
the  other,  having  purchased  the  fine  estate  of  Seran,"  or  Serrant,  "  in 
Anjotj,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Count  by  the  King  of  France." 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  family  of  Walsh-Serrant  which  I  would  wish  to 
believe,  if  I  did  not  meet  with  another  and  very  diflferent  account  of  the 
matter.  It  is  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of  157  pages,  tlius  entitled — 
"Memoir  of  M.  Macdonarjh,  a  Native  of  Ireland,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
60th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  (Royal  Marine)  Chevalier  of  the  Royal  and 
Military  Order  of  St  Louis,  shut  up,  dunmj  1 2  years  and  7  months,  in  a 
Dungeon  in  the  Isles  of  St.  Margaret,  (the  same  in  which  was  imprisoned 
the  famous  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask)  by  virtue  of  a  Lettre  de  Cachet 
granted  by  M.  de  Mnntbarrey,  formerly  Minister  of  War.  Printed  at 
Lyons,  by  Louis  Cully ;  and  to  be  had  in  Paris  at  Desene's,  Bookseller, 
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Palais  Royal;  in  Rochelle  at  Roy's  d-  Comixmy^  1792."  This  Lieuteuant- 
Colouel  Andre,  or  Andrew,  Macdonagli — who  supports  his  assertions  by 
an  appendix  of  "justificatory  pieces,"  which,  exclusive  of  those  in  notes 
to  tlie  text  of  his  narrative,  occupies  from  page  111  to  page  157  of  the 
pamphlet — belonged  to  the  ancient  sept  of  the  Macdonaghs  or  Mac 
Donoughs  of  Sligo;  and  first  sei'ved  in  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  in  which 
he  shows,  by  a  due  certificate,  that  from  1690  to  1770,  so  many  as  42  of 
the  family  of  Macdonagh  had  been  Captains  or  Lieutenants.  The  svib- 
stance  of  the  writer's  case  is,  that  he,  ha^^ng  been  the  nearest  or  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  great  wealth  of  old  Count  Charles  O'Gara,  (sou 
of  Colonel  Oliver  O'Gara  already  described)  was  intrigued  out  of  this 
inheritance  by  a  Randal  Plunkett,  styled  Lord  Dunsany,  General 
Plunkett,  Governor  of  Antwerp,*  and  Rose  Plunkett,  to  whom  he,  the 
■writer,  was  married;  which  intriguing  was  rendered  successful  by  the 
influence  of  the  old  Count's  valet  Deuzan,  with  whom  Rose  did  not 
scruple  to  commit  adulteiy;  and  that  then,  to  be  ridded  of  the  writei', 
a  lettre  de  cachet  was  obtained  from  the  French  Minister  of  War,  by  a 
bribe  to  the  Count  de  Walsh-Serrant;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
■writer  was  imprisoned  as  related,  until  released  by  the  Revolution; 
declared  innocent  of  any  crime;  compensated  by  military  advancement, 
proportioned  to  his  standing  in  the  army;  and  enabled  to  expose  to  the 
■woi-ld  the  infamy  of  his  persecutors:  including  Rose,  who  had  meantime 
been  enjoying  her  share  of  the  spoil  with  another  husband!  The  Irish 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  "  unveiling,"  as  he  states,  the  "  pretended  Count 
de  Walsh-Serrant,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  the  same  name,"  says — "  The 
rapid  progress  of  this  favourite  of  fortune  is  as  extraordinary,  as  the 
sudden  increase  of  his  dignities.  The  Sieur  Wash  (for  that  is  the  true 
name  of  the  pretended  Count,  and  not  Walsh,  as  he  has  been  pleased  to 
name  himself,)  is  son  of  a  Sieur  Wash,  trader  at  Cadiz.  This  trader  was 
son  of  a  ship-owner,  and  grandson  of  a  private  individual  of  Strasbourg, 
named  Isaac  Abraham  Wash.  Such  is,  according  to  the  exact  truth, 
the  genealogy  of  the  pretended  Count  de  Serrant.  Wash  the  ship-owner, 
no  doubt  wishing  to  make  his  origin  be  lost  sight  of,  corrupted  the  name 
of  his  father;  he  added  an  I,  transposed  the  letters,  and,  of  an  obscure 
Israelitish  family,  he  formed  all  at  once  an  illustrious  Irish  family.  It 
is  by  the  favour  of  this  transposition,  that  the  Sieur  Wash  has  put  him- 
self forward  under  the  proud  title  of  Count ;  has  driven  in  the  carriages 
of  the  King,  has  married  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Choiseul,  without  any- 
other  portion  than  her  charms;  and  is  at  present  Colonel  of  an  Irish 
Regiment,  and  Marechal  de  Camp.  I  have  already  made  known  to  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  that  the  father  and  uncle 
of  the  ci-devant  Coimt  de  Serrant  were  descended  from  a  Sieur  Wash,  a 
Jew  of  Strasbourg;  and  I  confidently  reiterate,  to  the  ci-devant  Count, 
the  most  formal  defiance,  to  produce  any  authentic  and  faithful  certificate 
of  baptism,  or  of  marriage,  contradictory  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  I 
defy  him  also  to  produce  a  legal  genealogy,  establishing  the  slightest 
connexion  between  the  existence  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  demonstrated 
as  such,  and  the  possession  of  any  property  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  or  in 
England.  So  far,  then,  from  belonging  to  any  noble  family  of  those 
3  kingdoms,  he  is  not  even  a  gentleman ;  and  it  is  merely  by  the  riches 

"  Of  the  family  of  Castle-PIunkett,  extinct  hy  the  deaths  of  the  General's  3  elder 
sons  in  the  Austrian  service,  in  the  Turkish,  German,  and  Italian  campaigns,  and 
by  that  of  the  4th  son  as  a  Dominican  friar. 
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•which  his  father,  formerly  in  commerce,  has  left  him,  that  he  has  acquired 
the  superb  estate  of  Sei-rant,  situated  on  the  confines  of  iSnjou  and  of 
Bretagne,"  «fec.  "  It  is  this  ci-devant  Count  de  Walsh-Serrant,  who  took 
upon  himself  to  hunt  out  the  lettre  de  cachet  which  has  kept  me  during 
12  years  and  7  months  in  a  dungeon,  behind  6  gates,  triply-grated,  next 
to  a  privy,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  communicating  with  any  body, 
either  by  conversation,  or  by  writing.  The  interest  of  the  d-decant 
Count  Serrant  was  not  at  the  service  of  his  friends  for  nothing,  since  he 
has  accepted  from  my  wife  a  sum  of  1000  louis ;  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  her  from  a  man,  by  whom  she  dreaded  to  be  prosecuted,  and 
that  her  new  husband  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace,  the  fruit 
of  her  baseness."  So  far,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonagh,  whose  public, 
contemporary  statement,  on  this  point,  I  could  not  conceal,  without  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  history.  In  1775,  the  same  year  that  the  2  other 
Irish  Regiments  of  Bulkeley  and  Clare  were  dissolved,  the  Regiment  of 
Walsh  was  likewise  broken  up,  and  incoi'porated  Avith  the  Legion  of 
Dauphine.  But  it  did  not  long  continue  so;  being  restored  to  its  former 
composition  and  appellation  by  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain,  Minister  of 
"War,  in  1776;  and  it  remained  under  the  command  of  a  representative  of 
this  family  of  "Walsh,  until  the  advance  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  con- 
sequent change  of  the  titles  of  all,  except  the  Swiss,  regiments  in  France, 
from  a  family,  feudal,  or  local,  to  a  simply  numerical,  designation.  Ac- 
cording to  this  new  arrangement,  the  corps  previously  known  as  the 
Regiment  of  Walsh,  became  the  92nd  Regiment.  The  exile  of  the  Bourbon 
family  was  anticipated,  and  so  far  as  may  be  surmised  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Macdonagh's  terrible  exposes,  and  the  guillotine-doom  that 
menaced  any  ci-devant  aristocrats  at  all  concerned  in  the  misdeeds  of  the 
ancien  regime,  was,  with  Jewish  cunning,  most  seasonably  anticipated,  by 
Anthony  Count  Walsh  de  Serrant,  and  Charles  "Viscount  Walsh  de 
Serrant ;  who,  with  the  same  craft,  turning  this  altered  state  of  things  to 
their  own  account,  contrived  to  be  provided  for,  in  the  light  of  "  suffering 
loyalists,"  as  Colonels  of  2  of  the  Regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  formed 
in  the  British  service,  after  the  fall  of  the  French  Monarchy. 

From  1692  to  1698,  or  from  the  year  of  the  1st  Continental  organiza- 
tion in  Bretagne,  as  the  King's  Foot  Guards,  to  that  of  the  1st  great 
reform  among  the  Irish  troops  in  France,  that  regiment,  which,  like  all 
the  Irish  infantry  regiments  of  King  James's  army  there,  but  1,  (to  be 
hereafter  noted)  consisted  of  2  battalions,  difiered  considerably,  at 
different  times,  in  the  proportions  of  its  officers  and  privates.  My 
earliest  account  of  the  number  of  privates  and  officers,  after  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  specifies  that  there  were  in  the  regiment  2  battalions,  these 
containing  16  companies  between  them,  or  8  in  both  battalions;  that,  in 
each  of  the  16  companies,  there  were  100  soldiers,  or  1600  in  the  entii-e 
regiment ;  that  the  officers  to  each  company  were  4,  namely,  1  Captain, 
2  Lieutenants,  and  1  Ensign,  who  would  -form  64  officers;  and  thus,  the 
total  force  of  the  I'egiment  would  be  1664.  Mac  Geoghegan's  later  list  of 
officers  to  the  Irish  regiments  in  1695  mentions  those  of  this  "  Regiment 
des  Gardes  du  Roi,  Infanterie,"  as  "  William  Dorrington,  Colonel — 
Oliver  O'Gara,  Lieutenant-Colonel — John  Rothe,  Major — 12  Captains — 
28  Lieutenants — 28  Sub-Lieutenants — ancf  14  Ensigns."  By  other  and 
contemporary  documents,  giving,  to  a  more  recent  period  of  the  war,  the 
strength,  both  in  men  and  officers,  of  every  corps  belonging  to  King 
James's  Irish  army  in  France,  the  ]iroportion  of  officers  is  mucli  greater, 
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and  of  privates  miicli  less,  in  tlae  regiment,  than  those  above-stated ;  the 
2  battalions  o^  the  Foot  Guards  being  set  down  as  1342  men;  or  1100 
privates,  and  242  officei-s. 

THE  QUEEN'S  EEGIMENT  OP  INFANTRY. 

Tliis  regiment  was  one  of  those  organized  in  France,  from  the  Irish 
who  came  over  after  .the  Treaty  of  Limerick;  there  being  no  mention 
made  of  any  foot  regiment,  called  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
among  those  of  King  James's  army,  during  the  3  campaigns  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland.  Its  Colonel  was  the  Honourable  Simon 
Luttrell,  of  Luttrell's-town,  in  the  County  of  Dublin.  This  officer  was 
sprung  from  the  ancient  Norman  or  French  race  of  the  Luttrells — 
otherwise  written  Loterel,  Lottrell,  Luterel,  and  Lutterell — several  of 
whom  are  stated  to  have  been,  October  14th,  1066,  amongst  the  chiefs  of 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  where 
England  fell  beneath  its  French  invaders.  Of  the  confiscated  lands  of 
the  vanquished  English,  or  Saxons,  the  Luttrells,  like  others  of  the 
dominant  race,  obtained  their  share.  Under  the  Norman  Conqueror's 
son,  Henry  I.,  or  Beauclerc,  as  well  as  his  royal  successor,  Estevene  or 
Etienne  de  Blois,  otherwise  Stephen,  we  find  the  Chevalier  Johau  de 
Luterel,  or  according  to  the  modern  English  mode  of  expression.  Sir 
John  Luttrell,  Knight,  holding  vi  capite  the  i:i..uor  of  Hoton-Pagnel,  in 
Yorkshire,  by  certain  feudal  services,  as  his  descendants  continued  to  do, 
until  the  6th  year  of  King  Henry  Y.  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  IL 
the  Chevalier  Andre  de  Luterel  or  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  Knight,  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Croxton-Kyriel  in  Leicestershire,  with  a  dependent  cell  at 
Hornby  in  Lancashii-e.  The  1st  of  the  name  of  Luttrell  who  acquired 
an  establishment  in  Ireland  was  the  Chevalier  Geofii'oi  de  Luterel,  or  Sir 
Jeofiry  Luttrell,  Knight.  Jeofiry,  having  attached  himself  to  the 
interest  of  King  Richard  I.'s  brother,  Johan,  sans-terre,  afterwards  King 
John,  the  Luttrell  estates  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, and  York,  were  confiscated  by  Richard.  On  that  Monarch's  death, 
however,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  John  to  the  thi^one,  the 
confiscated  estates  of  Jeofiry  were  not  only  restored  to  him,  but  some 
good  additions  were  made  to  them.  The  Chevalier  de  Luterel  attended 
his  royal  benefactor  to  Ireland;  was  much  intrusted  with  public  business 
there;  and,  upon  the  conditions  of  paying  20  ounces  of  gold,  and  of 
holding  by  military  service,  obtained,  from  the  Crown,  a  grant  of  the 
castle,  lands,  and  manor  of  Luttrell's-town,  in  the  County  of  Dublin." 
In  the  16th  year  of  the  same  reign,  this  Chevalier  Geoffi'oi  de  Luterel  was 
the  King's  representative  at  the  Court  of  Rome;  the  next  yeai-  was 
appointed  his  Embassador  Extraordinary  there  along  with  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Bourdeaux  and  Dublin,  and  Johan,  (or  John)  le  Mareschal,  to 
request  assistance,  from  the  Pope,  against  a  hostile  confederation  of  the 

*  The  fine  castle  and  noble  demesne  of  Lnttrell's-town,  situated  upon  the  right 
hank  of  the  river  LifFey,  along  the  dehghtful  Lower  Road  leading  from  DubUn  to 
Lucan,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  6  miles  from  the  'Irish  metropolis,  were  disposed 
of,  by  the  last  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Luttrell,  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  2nd  Eari 
of  Carhampton,  to  that  excellent  and  liberal-minded  citi2en,  Luke  White,  Esq.,  of 
Dublin,  early  in  the  present  ceutury.  Since  Mr.  White's  purchase  of  the  castle 
and  demesne  of  the  Luttrells,  the  former  name  oi  LuttrelVs-toum  has  been  changed, 
or  attempted  to  be  changed,  for  that  of  Wood-lands ;  an  appellation,  true,  indeed, 
to  Nature,  but  uninteresting  to  History. 
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Anglo-Norman  Barons;  and  finally  surviving  his  royal  friend,  died  in 
the  3rd  year  of  the  ensuing  reign,  or  that  of  King  Henry  III.j  leaving 
issue  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Henry  de  Newmarche,  whose  ancestors 
were  Barons  as  early  as  the  Conquest.     The  next  chief  representative  of 
the  Luttrells,   another   Chevalier   Andre    de   Luterel,   or   Sir   Andrew 
Luttrell,  Knight,  proved  his  claim,  before  Heniy  III.  at  Westminster, 
in  1229,  to  certain  estates,  as  heir  to  Maurice  de  Gant;  the  1st  settler  of 
which   name   in   England   was   the  nephew  of  the  great   Duke-King, 
Guillaume  Je  Conqv.erant,  or  William   the  Conqueror,  and  the  son  of 
Baudouin,  or  Baldwin  V.,  Comte  or  Earl  of  Flanders,  by  a  daughter  of 
Itobert,  King  of  France,  son  of  Hue  Chapet,  or  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder, 
in  988,  of  the  Capetian  line  of  the  French  Monarchs.     This  Chevalier 
Andrg  de  Luterel,  shortly  after  pro^^ng  his  claim  to  those  estates  of  the 
De  Gants,  Comtes  or  Earls  of  Lincolu,  Barons  of  Folkenham,  &c.,  like- 
wise made  out  his  right,  thi'ough  the  same  Maurice  De  Gant,  to  the 
Barony  of  Ymeham,  or  Irnham,  in  tlie  County  of  Lincoln,  together  with 
Quantock-head  in  Somersetshire,  and  more  lands  in  the  west.     From 
other  circumstances  in  this  reign,  or  that  of  King  Henry  III.,  it  appears, 
that  the  Chevalier  Andre  de  Luterel,  while  thus  nobly  descended  in  the 
male  line,  was  likewise  so  on  the  female  side,  through  the  great  family 
of  the  Paganels  or  Paynels  in  Normandy,  who  became,  by  the  conquest 
of  England,  Barons  of  Dudley,  Lords  of  Newport-Pagnel,  &c.,  in  that 
country.     From   this   period  of  the  13th,   till  the   latter  half   of   the 
17th  century,  or  during  upwards  of  400  years,  the  house  of  Luttrell 
continued  to  display,  through  various  branches,  an  illustrious  line  of 
descent  in  England  and  Ireland — in  the  former,  as  Barons  of  Irnham, 
Lords  of  Hoton-Pagnel,  Quantock,  the  Isle  of  Lundy  in   the  Bristol 
Channel,  Dunster  Castle,  Carhampton,  &c.,  distinguished,  likewise,  in 
the  wars  of  France,  Scotland,  and  the  2  Roses — and,  in  the  latter,  as 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  Luttrell's-town,  connected,  in  various  capacities, 
with  the  English  government  of  the  country,  and  intermarried  with  the 
leading  nobility  and  gentry  of  colonial  origin.     The  great-grand-father  of 
the  Honourable  Simon  Luttrell,  or  Thomas  Luttrell,  Esq.,  of  Luttrell's- 
town,  was,  early  in  the  17tli  century,  1  of  the  Members  for  the  County 
of  Dublin  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  a  Privy  Councillor  for  Ireland,  and  a 
man  of  ability  and  high  spirit;  as  evinced  by  his  speeches  in  Parliament, 
and  by  his  having  had,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  "  the  confidence," 
adds  my  Anglo-Irish  authority,  "  to  make  comparisons,  with  the  Earl  of 
Thomond  (chief  of  the  O'Briens)  even  in  the  Lord  Deputy's  presence!" 
Simon  Luttrell,  Esq.  of  Luttrell's-town,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding 
Thomas,  (Ijy  the  Lady  Eleanor  Preston,  5th  daughter  of  Christopher,  4th 
Lord  Yiscount  Gormanstown,)  having  succeeded  to  the  property  of  his 
father,  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  in  the  Parliamentarian  and  Crom- 
wellian  wars.     He  shared  the  general  fate  of  the  Irish  loyalists;  his 
castle  of  Luttrell's-town  being  seized  by  the  regicide  Colonel  Hewson, 
Cromwellian  Governor  of  Dublin,  and  detained  from  its  legitimate  owner, 
while  the  military  interregnum  called  a  Commonwealth,  and  Protectorate, 
lasted.     This  Simon  died  in  1650;  leaving,  as  heir  to  Liittrell's-town, 
his  eldest  son,  Thomas;  who,  after  the  accession  of  King  Charles  II.,  was 
restored  to  his  estates  by  the  Act  of  Settlement;  was  made  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchaml)er  to  the  King;  and  dying,  in  1674,  left,  by  his  lady, 
the  daughter  of  William  Segrave,  Esq.,  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  4  sons; 
the  2  elder  of  whom  wez'e  named  Simon  and  Hemy. 
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Simon,  the  eldest,  and  immediate  subject  of  the  present  notice,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  of  LuttrelFs-town,  and  was,  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  II.,  placed  in  the  public  position  to  which  it  was  considered  that 
he  was  entitled,  as  well  as  the  members  of  those  other  loyal  Irish  families 
of  Milesian,  ISTorman,  and  Old  English  blood,  who,  on  account  of  their 
religion  as  Catholics,  amongst  a  nation  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were 
of  that  belief,  had,  nevertheless,  been,  as  far  as  possible,  excluded  from 
office  in  their  native  land,  by  the  intolerant  "  ascendancy  "  of  a  recently- 
planted  minority  of  British  republican  intruders.  The  owner  of  Luttrell's- 
town  was  conseqiiently  appointed  by  that  Monarch  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  metropolitan  county  of  Ireland,  in  which  his  ancient  castle  and 
estate  v/ere  situated;  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  served  for  some 
campaigns  in  the  French  army,  being  likewise  made  Governor  of  Sligo. 
Of  the  2  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  knew  them  both,  says, 
Simon  was  "  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  always  appeai-ed  to  him  to  be  an 
honest  man;"  while  Henry  possessed  "a  great  deal  of  talent,  a  great  deal 
of  intrigue,  a  great  deal  of  coui-age,  and  was  a  good  officer,  capable  of 
every  thing  in  order  to  bring  about  his  own  ends."  When  Ireland,  after 
the  success  of  the  Revolution  in  England  and  Scotland,  declared  in  favour 
of  maintaining  King  James  as  her  Sovereign,  the  2  brothers  who  were 
abroad  in  France  came  home,  and  zealously  embraced  that  Monarch's 
cause ;  raising,  arming,  and  equipping,  between  them,  no  less  than  5 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  for  the  Irish  army.  Simon  was  made  Colonel  of  a 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  Henry  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Horse,  in 
the  royal  service;  and  the  2  brothers  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
1689;  the  former,  for  the  County  of  Dublin,  and  the  latter,  for  the 
County  of  Carlow.  Simon  was  also  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Pi'ivy  Council  for  Ireland,  and  Governor  of  the  City  and  Garrison  of 
Dublin.  This  last  post  he  continued,  dui-ing  the  royal  residence  in 
Ireland,  to  fill,  under  the  designation  of  the  Honourable  Simon  Luttrell. 
When,  after  landing  in  August,  1689,  near  Carrickfergus,  and  capturing 
that  place,  the  Prince  of  Orange's  commander,  the  Marshal  Duke  de 
Schonberg,  proceeded  as  far  as  Dundalk  towards  Dublin,  and,  by  way 
of  distracting  the  attention  of  King  James,  who  was  advancing  from  the 
Irish  metropolis  to  oppose  him,  sent  off,  in  September,  10  or  12  English 
vessels,  with  some  troops,  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  to  attempt  a  diversion 
there,  such  effectual  measures  were  taken  for  the  security  of  the  capital, 
under  the  directions  of  its  Governor,  that  the  national  army  was  not 
interrupted  in  its  march  after  the  King  to  Dundalk,  and  the  English 
vessels  were  obliged  to  sail  out  of  the  Bay,  without  effecting  any  thing. 
The  following  November,  the  Governor's  brothei*.  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell, 
at  the  expedition  under  Brigadier  Patrick  Sarsfield,  which  terminated  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Williamites  from  Sligo,  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
in  a  successful  affaii-,  near  that  place.  Simon  continued  to  be  the 
Governor  of  Dublin  till  after  the  action  of  the  Boyne,  July  11th,  1690; 
during  which  he  was  stationed  in  the  metropolis,  with  a  body  of  militia, 
to  keep  down  disaffection,  and  preserve  order;  and,  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  following  day,  when  the  Irish  army  had  marched  out,  and  the 
militia  had  followed,  he  was  among  the  last  who  left  the  city,  and 
retreated  to  Limerick  with  the  rest  of  the  "loyal  party,"  or  Jacobites, 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Limerick,  where  Henry 
Luttrell  was  also  distinguished,  the  2  brothers,  as  opponents  of  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell  in  Ireland,  were  nominated, 
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"with  Colonel  Nicholas  Purcell,  Baron  of  Loughmoe,  and  Dr.  John 
Molony,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cox'k,  to  go,  with  charges  against  the  Duke, 
to  St.  Germain,  Simon,  as  has  been  seen,  then  justified  the  good  char- 
acter given  of  him,  by  being,  during  the  voyage  to  France,  the  means, 
along  with  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  of  saving  the  life  of  the  Scotch  Major- 
General,  Thomas  Maxwell;  who  was  judged  hostile  to  the  embassy, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  sent  with  it  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
to  give  his  views  on  the  matter  to  the  King,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
would  have  been  thrown  over  board,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Bishop,  and  the  late  Governor  of  Dublin.  In  the  3rd  or  succeeding 
campaign  of  1691,  which  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Ireland,  and  towards 
the  end  of  which,  Henry  Luttrell,  being  accused  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
resi^ondence  with  the  enemy's  commander,  Lieutenant-General  Baron  de 
Ginkell,  was  arrested,  tried  for  it  by  Court  Mai'tial,  and  committed  to 
the  Castle  of  Limerick,  we  hear  nothing  important  of  Simon,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  when  it  was  stipulated,  in  the  4:th 
of  the  Civil  Articles,  that,  in  case  he,  and  other  Irish  officers  then  in 
Trance  with  him,  should  choose  to  return  within  8  months,  and  take  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  to  King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  he  and  his 
companions  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  2nd  of  those  articles,  or,  in 
other  words,  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  their  estates,  etc. 

Henceforth,  as  well  as  for  some  time  previous,  or  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Henry  Luttrell's  con-espondence  with  the  invaders  of  his  country, 
and  the  enemies  of  his  king  and  religion,  the  fate  of  the  2  brothers  was 
very  different.  Simon,  unwilling  to  abandon  what  he  considered  to  be 
equally  the  cause  of  his  country,  his  king,  and  his  religion,  would  not 
return  from  France,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantageous  stipulation 
made  for  him  in  the  Treaty.  Henry,  with  the  popular  odium  on  his 
character  of  being  a  traitor,  had,  in  case  liis  brother  did  not  return,  the 
promise,  from  Lieutenant-General  Baron  de  Ginkell,  of  being  put  into 
possession  of  the  family  property  of  Luttrell's-town,  &c. ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  bringing  over,  after  the  Treaty,  his  tine  horse  regiment  of 
12  troops,  the  horses  and  arms  of  w^hicli  were  worth  £10,000,  was  to  be 
under  King  William,  as  previously  under  King  James,  a  Brigadier- 
General,  and  Colonel  of  a  Begimeut  of  Horse.  From  this  pei-iod,  Henry 
Luttrell  was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  King  William's  government 
at  home;*  attended  his  Majesty  abroad  in  Flanders;  had,  in  lieu  of  his 
Begiment  of  Horse,  which  was  disbanded,  a  royal  pension  of  £500  a  year; 
and,  when  the  next  war  after  the  Peace  of  Byswick,  or  that  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  was  at  hand,  he  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  be  a 
Major-General  in  the  Dutch  Army;  and  was  likewise  to  have  been 
created  a  Colonel  of  Horse  in  the  service  of  the  States,  but  for  that 

*  From  official  documeuts  of  1692  and  1693  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  Loudon, 
and  other  official  sources  of  information,  we  find  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell  employed, 
under  King  William's  administration  in  Ireland,  as  the  agent  to  enlist  for  the  service 
of  the  Uepublic  of  Venice,  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Turks,  (and  into 
which  service  Irish  refugees  had  previously  gone  as  early  as  after  the  CromweUian 
war,)  a  body  of  1500  or  2000  Irish  CathoUcs.  In  a  French  official  journal  of  May 
2nd,  1693,  uuder  a  paragraph  from  Venice  in  April,  after  an  enumeration  of  the 
aids  received  agauist  the  Turks,  from  the  Pope,  tiie  Knights  of  Malta,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltzburgh  in  Germany,  «&c.,  it  is  aelded — "The  rejiublic  has  decided  on 
a  negotiation  for  procuring  2600  Irish,  who  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  noble 
Berengani  as  far  as  Zante,  in  order  to  ]iass  from  that  into  the  ilorea,  where  each  of 
them  shall  receive  a  present  of  50  ducats." 
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Prince's  death.*  After  William's  decease,  Henry  Luttrell  retired  to 
Luttrell's-town,  and  mostly  resided  there,  till  November  2ad,  1717; 
when,  being  waylaid  between  10  and  11  o'clock  at  night,  in  Dublin,  as 
lie  was  proceeding  from  Lucas's  CofFee-House,  situated  where  the  Royal 
Exchange  now  stands,  to  his  town-house  in  Stafford-street,  he  was  fired 
at,  and  mortally  wounded,  in  his  sedan-chair.  He  lingered  until  the 
next  day,  and  then  died,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  A  Proclamation  on 
the  subject  was  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  2  days  after,  premising  how,  on  Tuesday,  &c., 
"between  the  hours  of  10  and  11  at  night,  a  tall  man,  with  long,  lank 
hair,  in  a  short,  light-coloured  coat,  did,  in  Stafford-street,  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  in  a  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  manner,  murther  and  assassinate 
Colonel  Henry  Lutterell,  as  he  was  going  in  a  hackney-chair,  from  a 
coffee-house  on  Cork-hill,  to  his  own  house  in  Stafford-street  aforesaid, 
by  firing  a  pistol,  or  gun,  loaden  with  ball,  into  the  said  chair,  and  thereby 
so  dangerously  wounding  the  said  Henry  Lutterell,  that  he  was  since 
dead,  of  his  said  wounds;  and  that  the  said  assassin  found  means  to  make 
his  escape,  and  the  authors  and  contrivers  of  such  an  horrid  mui'ther 
were  still  undiscovered."  In  consequence  of  which,  continued  the  docu- 
ment, "  We,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  having  a  just  abhorrence 
of  all  such  barbarous  and  horrid  practices,  and  thinking  it  absolutely- 
necessary,  that  all  due  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  discovery 
and  apprehension  of  the  said  assassin,  and  the  authors  and  contrivers  of 
the  murther  of  the  said  Colonel  Henry  Lutterell,  do,  'by  this,  our  Pro- 
clamation, publish  and  declare,  that  we  will  give  the  necessaiy  orders  for 
payment  of  the  sum  of  £300  to  such  person,  or  persons,  as  shall  discover, 
take,  and  apprehend  the  person  who  fired  the  said  pistol,  or  gun,  or  any 
of  the  authors,  or  contrivers,  of  the  said  horrid  murther,  so  as  he,  they, 
or  any  of  them,  may  be  convicted  thei-eof ;  a,nd,  in  case  any  of  the  persons 
concerned  therein,  (other  than  and  except  the  person  who  fired  the  said 
pistol,  or  gun,)  shall  make  a  full  discovery  of  his  accomplices,  so  as  one 
or  more  of  them  may  be  apprehended,  and  thereof  convicted,  such  dis- 
coverer shall,  besides  the  said  reward,  have  and  receive  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  pardon  for  the  same."  The  same  mouth,  it  was  moved  ia 
the  colonial  and  sectarian  House  of  Commons,  Dublin,  that  there  being 
reason  to  suspect,  the  late  barbai-ous  murder  of  Colonel  Henry  Luttx-ell 
was  done  by  Papists,  on  account  of  Ids  services  to  the  Protestant  interest  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  House  should  address  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  offer  by 
Prdclamatiou  a  suitable  reward,  or  £1000,  for  such  as  should  cause  the 
guilty  to  be  convicted.     This  motion,  unanimously  passed,  was  as  expe- 

*  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell,  being  a  Catholic,  was  to  be  provided  for  in  the  Dutch 
service  by  William  III.,  as  Stadtholder  of  Holland;  the  Dutch  Republic,  altbouoh 
a  Protestant  state,  admitting,  unlike  England,  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants, 
into  the  national  land  and  sea  forces.  As  to  any  exclusion  of  the  former  from  such 
employment  in  Holland,  the  famous  Pensionary  Fagel,  in  his  letter  of  November, 
liiST,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  says — "  That  had  indeed  been  hard,  since,  in  the  first  for- 
mation of  our  State,  they  joined  with  us  in  defending  our  pubUc  liberty,  and  did 
divers  eminent  services  during  the  wars  " — or  those  against  Spain,  &c.  The  zealous 
English  Wilfiamite,  Oldmixon,  also  remarks  of  the  government  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces — "They  had  Generals  of  their  Armies,  and  Admirals  of  their  Fleets,  who 
were  Papists.  Witness,"  he  adds,  "  a  saying  of  one]of  their  Admirals,  My  conscience 
is  my  God's,  hut  my  sword  is  their  High-Mightinesses^' — or,  in  other  words,  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government  of  his  country,  whatever  might  be  the  difference 
between  his  religion,  and  that  of  the  government.  See,  likewise,  Note  22  of  my 
edition  of  Macariie  Excidium. 
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ditiously  acted  on,  and  the  Proclamation  issued  accoi-dingly.  Some 
arrests  on  suspicion  soon  after  took  place.  But  nothing  of  more  conse- 
quence was  the  result,  than  what  tended  to  cast  additional  reproach  upon 
the  blood  of  Luttrell;  when,  in  1719,  for  vnlful  perjury  against  Caddel 
and  Wilson,  charged  with  the  murder,  a  nephew  of  the  Colonel  was  tried, 
and  convicted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Dublin,  and  sentenced  "to 
stand  3  hours  in  the  pillory,  with  Ms  ears  naiVd  to  it,  then  to  have  them 
cut  off,  and  to  remain  8  months  in  prison !"  Mr.  O' Conor  of  Mount-Druid, 
in  his  unfinished  work  on  the  military  history  of  Ireland,  intimates,  of 
the  Colonel's  untimely  death  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  that  the  latter 
was  "an  enthusiast,  probably,  who  sought  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  in  the  blood  of  the  traitor"' — a  surmise,  not  unlikely,  from  the 
state  of  political  feeling  at  the  time.  Yet,  according  to  a  tradition  which 
I  heard  about  1839,  from  an  intelligent  peas-uit,  between  45  and  50,  whose 
information  was  derived  from  his  grandmother,  who  lived  to  be  extremely 
old,  and  who,  having  been  born,  and  a  constant  resident,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Luttrell's-town,  remembered  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell  well,  it  is  probable  the 
Colonel's  death  was  not  less  connected  with  his  addiction  to  illicit  amoui's, 
than  with  political  animosity  towards  him.  The  statement  of  the  old 
woman,  as  to  the  Colonel's  condu.ct  with  respect  to  her  sex,  being,  that,  even 
when  at  mass,  at  the  old  straw-roofed  parish  chapel,  nearest  to  Luttrell's- 
town,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  kneel  only  upon  1  knee — which,  though 
he  was  lame,  the  poor  people  considered  a  serious  irreverence — he  used  to 
employ  himself  in  gazing  at,  or  ogling,  every  well-looking  female  of  the 
lower  orders,  whether  other  men's  wives,  or  not;  and  would  even  some- 
times take  a  dexterous  opportunity  to  cast  little  pebbles,  of  which  he 
kept  some  for  the  purpose,  at  their  caps,  or  bonnets,  in  order  to  attract 
their  attention.  The  old  woman's  account  of  ''■Hairy  Luttrell"  is,  iu 
this  respect,  sufficiently  countenanced  by  the  satirical  Jacobite  elegy  on 
his  death.     It  exclaims — 

*'  Eing  Luttrell's  knell  with  wofull  harmony! 

****** 

Come  whores,  covie  pimps,  come  harlots,  all  In  one, 
His  dismal  end,  with  one  accent,  bemoan! 
He  was  the  spark  lov'd  best  your  Venus  games, 
Tho'  now  laments,  I  fear,  in  fiery  jlames. 

*  4i'  «  *  *  • 

He  serv'd  3  mighty  Lords  most  feithfuUy, 
And  with  their  humours  firmly  did  comply. 
The  1st,  and  chief,  was  Satan,  black  of  hue ; 
The  World,  the  next,  that 's  like  himself,  untrue ; 
The  3rd,  the  Flesh,  he  served  with  might  and  main. 
And  did,  with  zeal,  its  lustful  sports  sustain." 

By  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Halkiu,  in 
Flintshire,  the  Colonel  had  2  sons,  Robert  and  Simon;  thi-ough  the 
2nd  of  whom,  successively  ennobled  as  Baron  Irnham,  Viscount  and 
Earl  of  Carhampton,  and  most  unenviably  notorious,  in  prose  and  verse, 
for  lewdness,  &c.,  he  was  the  grandfather  of  a  man,  infamous  for  com- 
bining the  unscrupulous  military  bravo,  and  hard-hearted  despot  in 
power,  with  the  outrageous  wencher  and  adulterer,  and  consequently 
marked  out,  in  1797,  for  assassination — Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  2nd 
Eai'l  of  Carhampton.     The  memory  of  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell  was  held 
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up,  aftei'  his  death,  to  national  hatred,  in  the  following  epigram,  cited  by 
Hardiman,  and  unsurpassed  for  comprehensive  bitterness  : — 

"  If  heav'n  be  pleas' d,  when  mortals  cease  to  siu — 
i  And  HELL  be  pleas' d,  when  Adllains  enter  in — 

If  EARTH  be  pleas'd,  when  it  entombs  a  knave — 
All  must  be  pleas'd — now  Luttrell  's  in  his  grave! " 

The  peasant,  who  supplied  the  local  traditionary  information  above  noticed 
as  so  well  founded,  likewise  told  me,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Henry  Luttrell' s  tomb,  near  Luttrell' s-town,  was  broken  open  at  night 
by  some  of  the  peasantiy  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  skull  taken  out, 
and  smashed  with  a  pick-axe,  and  suitable  execrations,  by  the  labourer, 
named  Carty,  who  was  afterwards  hanged,  for  being  concerned  in  the 
plan  to  cutoff  Lord  Carhampton,  in  1797,  on  his  way  to  Luttrell' s-town, 
as  a  character  not  less  det.ested  living,  than  his  grandfather  dead ! 

Henry's  elder  brother  Simon,  on  the  other  hand, — in  every  sense,  the 
Honourable  Simon  Luttrell,  as  having  given  up  everything,  rather  than 
in  any  way  submit  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  cause  he  did  not  consider  to  be 
legitimate, — was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  Kegiment  of  Infantry 
in  King  James's  army,  after  its  new  formation  in  France.  He  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Continent;  first,  or  until  1696,  in  Italy,  under 
the  Mai-shal  de  Catinat,  where  we  find  him  acting  at  the  siege  of  Yal- 
enza,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  among  the  forces,  with  which  Catinat, 
and  the  ducal  Sovereign  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  terminated  the 
contest  in  Italy,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vigevauo;  and  next,  or  the  following 
campaign,  which  concluded  the  war  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  with  great 
glory  to  the  French  arms  in  Spain,  he  was  attached,  with  his  regiment, 
to  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome  in  Catalonia.  The  date  of 
Brigadier  Simon  Luttrell's  decease  is  mentioned  as  follows  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  gilt  letters,  on  a  slab  of  black  marble;  which,  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  contrast  presented  by  that  officer  to  his  brother  and  others  of 
the  name,  I  copied,  in  1841,  with  great  interest,  and  no  less  veneration, 
from  the  wall,  near  the  holy- water  font  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Irish  College 
in  Paris. 

D.  O.  M. 

Pi^  Memorise 

Clarissmi    Nobilissimique  Vi«i    Simonis  Luttrel  sub 
LuDouico  Magno  Eege  Xtiaxissimo  Militum  Tribuni, 

CiVITATIS        DuBLINIENSrS     HiBERNLE       METROPOLIS      SUB 

Jacobo  2°  Magnjj  Britakni^  Rege  Prefectl     Qui  cum 
Rege  Catholico  pro   fide  Catholica  exulare  maluit 

ET  MILITANDO  VICTITARE  QUAM  DOMI  PACATAM  VITAir  AGERE, 
ET  AMPLISSIMIS  POSSESSIOKIBUS  gaudere. 

ObIIT  6.  CAL.  7-BRIS  A.R.S.H.  JI.DC.XCVin.  EIUSQUE  PIAM 
MEMORIAM  NON  IKGRATA  DOMUS  HUIC  INSCRIPTASI  marmori 
SERVARI  VOLUIT,  CUJUS  IPSE   MORIEKDO    NONIMMEMOR    FUIT. 

Eequiescat  in  pace. 

By  his  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Newcomen,  Baronet, 
of  Sutton,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  whom  he  married  in  August,  1672, 
the  Honourable  Simon  Luttrell  had  no  issue. 

The  Queen's  Regiment  of  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  Colonel,  shared  in 
the  reduction  to  "svhich  so  manv  other  regiments  of  Ivius;  James's  Irish 
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army  in  France  -were  subjected  in  1698,  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
According  to  my  manuscript  and  other  authorities,  this  regiment  con- 
sisted at  first,  in  France,  of  2  battalions ;  each  battalion  containing  8 
companies,  each  company  100  privates,  making  a  total  of  1600  soldiers ; 
and  these,  with  their  officers,  who,  like  Dorrington's,  were  64,  con- 
sequently formed  a  corps  of  1664  strong.  Subsequent  to  this  organiza- 
tion of  1692,  or  in  1695,  the  officers  of  the  "Regiment  de  la  Pteine, 
Infanterie,"  as  Mac  Geoghegan  calls  it,  are  thus  given  by  him — "  Simon 
Luttrell,  Colonel — Francis  Wachop,  Lieutenant-Colonel — James  O'Brien, 
Major — 12  Captains — 28  Lieutenants — 28  Sub-Lieutenants — 14  Ensigns." 
By  documents,  coming  down  to  a  later  2:»eriod  of  the  contest  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  League  of  Augsburg,  the  Queen's  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  or  that  of  Luttrell,  in  2  battalions,  ajjpears  with  a  less  number 
of  privates,  and  an  increased  amount  of  officers,  or  1100  of  the  former, 
and  242  of  the  latter;  making  1342  men,  of  every  description. 


THE  INFANTRY  REGIIMENT  OF  THE  MARINE. 

This  regiment  was  originally  levied  in  Ireland  for  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  finally  established  as  that  of  the  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
James,  otherwise  the  Lord  Grand  Prior  of  England.  Its  Colonel,  then 
Very  young,  owed  this  post  to  his  being  of  royal  blood,  or  the  offspring 
of  1  of  the  various  intrigues,  which  his  father.  King  James,  both  as 
l)uke  of  York  and  King  of  England,  though  twice  married  to  young  and 
handsome  women,  carried  on  with  married  and  unmarried  females  of  the 
Court,  or  the  Ladies  Southesk,  Chesterfield,  Robarts,  Denham,  and  Dar- 
lington, as  well  as  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  narrative,  Miss 
Arabella  Chxirchill.  This  lady,  born  in  March,  1648,  was  the  sister  of 
the  famous  John  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Winstan  Churchill — descended  from  the  Courcils  of 
Anjou,  Poictou,  and  Normandy,  through  Roger  de  Courcil,*  who, 
coming  over  from  France  to  England  in  1066,  with  Duke  William  of 
Normandy,  received  his  portion  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  conquered 
Saxons,  or  English,  in  Dorsetshii'e,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire.  Sir 
Winstan  Churchill,  having  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Kings  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  against  the  Parliamentarians  and  Cromwellians,  and  having 
been  proportionably  punished  under  the  usurpation,  and  fined  above 
^4400  for  his  loyalty,  was  rewarded  with  suitable  appointments  by  the 
Crown  after  the  Restoration;  and  had  his  daughter,  Arabella,  created 
Maid  of  Honour  to  the  1st  wife  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  Anne  Hyde, 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.  Miss  Churchill,  though 
described  by  our  countryman.  Colonel  Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  in  no 
better  terms  than  "  a  tall  creature,  pale-faced,  and  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,"  was,  however,  sufficiently  attractive  not  to  escape  the  attentions 
of  the  Duke  of  York ;  who,  as  one  of  the  greatest  "oglers"  of  his  time, 
looked  upon  his  wife's  Maids  of  Honour,  as  "/«'s  property."  Tlie  dis- 
covery of  those  hidden  charms,  which  led  to  the  mistress  of  them  likewise 
becoming  the  mistress  of  his  Royal  Highness,  occurred  during  a  summer 

""Courcil"  became  gradually  altered  into  Curichil,  Chirchil,  Chercliile,  Church- 
ile,  Churchill,  as  the  surnames  of  others  of  the  Normau  conquerors,  taken,  for 
instance,  from  "Eochefort,  La  Rochelle,  Cahors,''  in  France,  have,  in  England, 
says  Thierry,  "become,  by  corruption,  ii'oc/t/b/v^,  Rokehij,  Chaworlh."  And  thus, 
it  may  be  observed,  Marlborough  was  not  of  Anglo-Saxon,  but  French,  origin. 
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excui-sion  to  Yorksliire,  in  16G5,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Duchess,  at  a 
coursing-match,  where  the  INIaids  of  Honour  had  to  be  pi'esent  on  horse- 
back. "The  Duke,"  says  Count  Hamilton,  "attended  Miss  Churchill, 
not  for  the  sake  of  besieging  her  -with  soft,  flattering  tales  of  love,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  chide  her  for  sitting  so  ill  on  horse-back.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  indolent  creatures  in  the  world ;  and,  although  the 
Maids  of  Honoi^r  are  generally  the  worst  mounted  of  the  whole  Court, 
yet,  in  order  to  distinguish  her,  on  account  of  the  favour  she  enjoyed, 
they  had  given  her  a  very  pretty,  though  rather  a  high-spirited,  horse; 
a  distinction  she  would  very  willingly  have  excused  them.  The  embar- 
rassment and  fear  she  was  under  had  added  to  her  natural  paleness.  In 
this  situation,  her  countenance  had  almost  completed  the  Duke's  disgust, 
■when  her  horse,  desirous  of  keeping  pace  with  the  others,  set  off  iu  a 
gallop,  notwithstanding  her  greatest,  efforts  to  prevent  it ;  and  her 
endeavours  to  hold  him  iu,  firing  his  mettle,  he  at  length  set  off  at  full 
speed,  as  if  he  was  running  a  i-ace  against  the  Duke's  horse.  Miss 
Churchill  lost  her  seat,  screamed  out,  and  fell  from  her  horse.  A  fall, 
in  so  quick  a  pace,  must  have  been  violent ;  and  yet  it  proved  favourable 
to  her  in  every  respect ;  for,  without  receiving  any  hurt,  she  gave  the  lie 
to  all  the  unfavourable  suppositions  that  had  been  formed  of  her  person, 
in  judging  from  her  face.  The  Duke  alighted,  iu  order  to  help  her. 
She  was  so  greatly  stunned,  that  her  thoughts  were  otherwise  employed, 
than  about  decency  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  those,  who  first 
crowded  ai*ouud  her,  found  her  rather  in  a  negligent  postui'e.  They 
could  hardly  believe,  that  limbs  of  such  exquisite  beauty  could  belong  to 
Miss  Churchill's  face.  After  this  accident,  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
Duke's  tenderness  and  affection  for  her  increased  every  day;  and,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  winter,  it  appeared,  that  she  had  not  tyrannizedover 
his  passion,  nor  made  him  languish  with  impatience."  Of  this  illicit 
connexion  of  the  Duke  and  Miss  Chi;rchill,  tl^e  following  were  the  off- 
spring, who  came  to  maturity.  1st.  James  Fitz- James,  born  in  August, 
1670,  cixjated,  during  his  father's  reign  in  England,  Duke  of  Berwick, 
Earl  of  Tiumouth,  and  Baron  of  Bosworth,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  Ranger  of  the  New  Forest,  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, successively  Colonel  of  the  Infantry  Regiment,  now  the  Sth  Foot, 
of  the  Cavalry  Regiment,  now  the  Blues,  and  Captain  of  the  3ixi  Troop 
of  Life-Guards;  besides,  by  commission  from  Leopold  I.  of  Austria,  a 
Serjeant  General  of  Battle,  or  Major-General,  Colonel  Commandant  ad 
intenm  of  the  Imperial  Regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  likewise  known  from  its 
Irish  Colonel,  as  that  of  Taaffe  ;  and,  after  the  Revolution,  or  in  Ireland 
and  on  the  Continent,  Captain  of  a  Troop  of  the  Irish  Horse-Guards,  and 
Colonel  of  the  Irish  Infantry  Regiment  of  Berwick,  Marshal,  Duke  of 
Fitz-James,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  Governor  of  the  Lim- 
ousin and  Sti-asbourg,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
of  the  Orders  of  the  King,  in  France ;  and  Captain-General,  Duke  of 
Liria  and  Xerica,  Grandee  of  the  1st  Class,  and  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  in  Spain,  2nd,  Henrietta  Fitz-James,  born  in  1671,  first.  Lady 
"Waldegrave,  next,  (though  too  late  to  preserve  her  character,)  Lady  TVil- 
mot,  and  deceased  in  April,  1730.  3rd,  *  *  *,  Fitz-James,  born  in  1672, 
and  a  nun  in  France,  whei-e  she  died  in  February,  1762,  aged  about  90. 
4th,  Henry  Fitz-James,  born  in  1673,  and  Lord  Grand  Prior  of  England. 
The  Duke  of  York  having  granted  to  Miss  Churchill,  in  January,  1668, 
£1000  a  year,  from  a  reut-charge  on  the  manor  of  Newcastle,  in.  thd 
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County  of  Limerick,  slie  was  married,  when  lier  concubinage  with  hitn 
ceased,  by  Charles  Godfrey,  Cierk  Comptroller  of  the  Green  Cloth, 
Master  of  the  Jewel  Office,  and  Colonel,  for  some  yeai-s,  of  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Horse — since  1788,  the  4th  or  Eoyal  Irish  Eegiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards.  By  this  union,  she  had  2  daughters,  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth, 
highly  married  in  England;  and  died  in  May,  1730,  aged  about  82; 
having  long  survived  her  husband,  deceased  in  1715, 

When  King  James,  on  account  of  the  general  defection  of  the  English 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  had  to  retire  to  France,  the  Lord 
Grand  Prior  shai-ed  his  father's  exile  there,  and  thence  accompanied  him 
to  Ireland,  in  the  spring  of  1689.  His  Lordshij")  was  present  at  the  royal 
entry  into  Dublin,  on  Palm-Sunday  that  year;  on  which  occasion,  he, 
says  the  contemporary  Williamite  account,  "  rid  alone,  in  1  of  the  Earl 
of  Tyrconnel's  coaches,  with  6  horses."  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
Colonel  of  an  Infantry  Kegimeut  in  the  Irish  army,  thenceforward 
known  as  the  Lord  Henry  Fitz-James's,  or  the  Lord  Grand  Prior. 
According,  however,  to  the  letter  of  the  Comte  d'Avaux  to  Louis  XIV. 
from  Dublin,  February  11th,  1690,  this  "graceless  scion  of  royalty"  was 
so  sunk  in  dissipation  as  to  be  a  mere  nominal  Colonel.  "  C'est  un  jeune 
homme  fort  debauche,  qui  se  creve  tous  les  jours  d'eau  de  vie,  et  qui  a 
este,  tout  cet  este,  par  ses  debauches,  hox's  d'estat  de  monter  a  cheval." 
But  his  regiment  served  at  the  blockade  of  Derry,  and  being  afterwards 
stationed  at  Drogheda,  and  recruited  to  oppose  the  Williamite  invasion 
under  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Schonberg,  it  formed  part  of  the  national 
force,  with  which  the  Marshal's  progress,  farther  south  than  Dundalk, 
was  arrested  by  the  King.  ISJ'ext  campaign,  or  that  of  1690,  it  was 
present  at  the  action  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  defence  of  Limerick,  where, 
along  with  the  Munster  Regiment  of  Major-General  Boisselot,  the  French 
Governor,  it  is  mentioned,  as  having  highly  signalized  itself  at  the  defeat 
of  the  great  assault  of  September  6th,  which  led  to  the  raising  of  the 
siege  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Lord  Grand  Prior,  as  well  as  the 
King,  returning  to  France  after  the  affair  of  the  Boyne,  his  Lordship's 
regiment  in  Ireland  v/as  left  under  the  orders  of  Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald, 
That  officer,  who  was  of  an  old  and  respectable  branch  of  his  name,  had 
entered  the  service,  as  a  Cadet,  in  1675;  and  successively  rose  to  be 
Lieutenant,  Captain,  Major,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  acting  as  Colonel 
in  command,  of  this  corps.  After  the  2nd  defence  of  Limeiickin  1691, 
where  he  took  a  leading  part,  as  1  of  the  "  Lieutenants  of  the  King,"  he 
passed,  with  his  regiment,  into  France. 

From  the  Lord  Grand  Prior's  being  originally  destined  for  the  British 
navy,  and  his  having,  on  account  of  his  fathex''s  dethronement  in  Great 
Bi-itain  and  Ireland,  entered  the  French  sea-service,  this  regiment  of  the 
Irish  army  on  the  Continent,  of  which  he  was  the  Colonel,  was  styled  in 
France,  the  "Eegiment-  de  la  Marine;'^  and,  owing  to  his  necessaiy 
absence  in  the  Fi'ench  navy,  and  the  command  in  the  field  consequently 
devolving  on  the  1st,  or  most  experienced,  of  its  2  Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald,  the  corps  is  sometimes  mentioned,  as  if  that  officer 
had  been  its  Colonel.  While  the  Lord  Gi-and  Prior  distinguished  him- 
self on  sea — particularly  at  the  severe  blows,  inflicted,  off  the  coasts  of 
the  Peninsula,  in  1693,  upon  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  shipping, 
by  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Comte  de  Tourville— the  Irish  Eegiment  of 
the  Marine  had  its  due  share  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Continent,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitz-Geyald.     With  him,  it  served  on  the  coast  of 
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Normandy,  in '1692,  as  a  portion  of  the  Irish  and  French  force,  intended 
to  effect  the  "restoration"  of  King  James — with  the  French  army  of  Ger- 
many in  1693,  1694,  and  1695 — with  that  of  the  Meuse  in  1696— and  with 
that  of  the  Moselle  in  1697 — when  the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  was 
terminated  in  autumn,  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  In  the  extensive  reform, 
among  King  James's  troops  in  France,  in  February,  1698,  the  Regiment 
of  the  Marine  was,  by  an  order  of  the  26th  of  that  month,  included;  yet, 
not  that  it  might  be  broken  up,  or  disbanded,  like  several  others  of  the 
Irish  corps,  but  remodelled  under  the  designation  of  the  "  Regiment 
d' Albemarle,"  from  the  additional  title  of  Duke  of  Albemarle  conferred 
by  King  James  in  France  upon  his  son,  the  Lord  Grand  Prior  ;  and 
Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald  was  still  the  acting  officer  in  command,  as  Colonel- 
Lieutenant.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, he  commanded  the  regiment  in  Germany,  in  1701  ;  in  1702,  in 
Italy,  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara;  and,  for  his  distinguished  conduct  there, 
was  made,  October  1st,  that  year,  Brigadier  of  Infantry.  After  having 
been  long  in  bad  health,  the  Colonel  Propi'ietor  of  the  Regiment,  Henry 
Fitz- James,  Lord  Gi'and  Prior  of  England,  and  Duke  of  Albemarle,  died, 
December  17th,  aged  only  between  29  and  30,  at  Bagnols,  in  Languedoc. 
A  Chef  d'Escadre  towards  the  end  of  1695,  he  was  1  of  the  4  officers, 
of  that  rank,  placed,  in  January,  1696,  over  the  Toulon  fleet,  to  consist 
of  50  sail  of  the  line,  &c. ;  and,  about  that  period,  appears  to  have  been 
created,  by  his  father  King  James,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  In  December, 
1702,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  had  been  nominated  a  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Marine  by  Louis  XIV.;  who  put  the  Court  of  France  into 
mourning  for  him.  He  had  niaiTied  the  only  daughter  of  Jean  d'Audi- 
bert  Comte  de  Lussan,  Baron  de  Valrose,  Chevalier  des  Ordres  du  Roi, 
<fec.,  or  Marie  Gabrielle  d'Audibert  de  Lussan,  a  lady  whose  fortune  was 
among  the  largest  in  France,  but  left  no  children  by  her. 

The  proprietoi'ship  of  the  "  Regiment.  d'Albemarle"  was  not  filled  up 
till  February  10th,  1703;  when,  by  a  commission  of  that  date,  appointing 
the  late  Colonel-Lieutenant  to  the  command  of  the  corps,  it  became  the 
"Regiment  de  Fitz-Gerald."  From  1703  to  1706,  the  Brigadier  was 
employed  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  where,  besides  other  important  opera- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  served  at  the  sieges  of  Yercelli,  of 
Ivrea,  of  Verrua,  and  at  the  battle  of  Turin,  In  1707,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  of  Flanders.  Created,  by  brevet  of  March  3rd,  1708, 
Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  he  was  attached,  that  month,  to 
the  service  of  King  James  II.'s  son,  for  the  expedition,  designed,  under 
the  Chevalier  de  Forbin,  to  effect  a  landing  in  Scotland.  After  the 
frustration  of  the  attempt,  by  the  greater  naval  strength  of  the  English, 
the  Major-General  rejoined  the  Army  of  Flanders.  He  was  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner  there,  July  11th,  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde ;  and 
died  at  Gand,  or  Ghent,  August  1st,  with  the  character,  from  all  the 
Genei'als  under  whom  he  had  served,  of  being  as  good  an  officer  as  any 
of  his  rank  in  France. 

His  successor  in  the  Colonelship  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Daniel 
O'Donnell ;  from  whom  the  corps  was  accordingly  named  the  "  Regiment 
d'  O'Donnell."  He  was  a  member  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
O'Domhnalls,  or  O'Donnells,  (or,  as  they  generally  write,  "  O'Donell,") 
Princes  or  Chiefs  of  Tir-Connell,  sprung  from  Conall,  or  Connell,  son  of 
Niall  the  Great,  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  Ard-Righ  of  Erin,  or  Monarch  of 
Ireland,  at  the  end  of  the  4th,  and  beginning  of  the  5th,  century.     From 
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this  Connell,  deceased  a.d.  464,  the  territory  of  his  descendants,  -who 
formed  various  tribes,  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  "  Kinel- 
Connell,"  or  the  race  of  Connell,  "was  designated  "  Tir-Connell,"  or  the 
land  of  Connell,  which  nearly  corresponded  with  the  present  County  of 
Donegal.  Of  the  Tir-Connell  branch  of  the  posterity  of  the  royal  "  Hero 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,"  there  were  10  Ard-Righs  of  Erin,  or  Monarchs 
of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  the  island,  in  the 
12th  century.  The  O'Donnells,  however,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  did  not  acquire  that  supremacy  in  Tir-Connell,  by  which  every 
Prince  or  Chief  of  that  territory  was  an  O'Donnell.  With  the  2  excep- 
tions of  Dalach,  deceased  in  868,  (from  whom  the  O'Wbnnells  were  some- 
times called  the  Clan  Dalach,  as  from  his  grandson,  Domhnall,  O'Don- 
nells,) and  of  Eignechan,  who  died  in  901,  bollu  Princes  of  Tir-Connell,  none 
of  the  line  of  O'Donnell  reigned  over  that  country,  till  about  30  years 
after  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Normans  into  Erin.  The  O'Muldorys  and 
O'Canannans  were  the  septs  of  the  race  of  Connell,  whose  heads,  accord- 
ing as  either  clan  happened  to  be  the  more  powerful,  had  previously  been 
the  supreme  rulers  of  Tir-Connell.*  The  original  country  of  the  O'Don- 
nells was  confined  to  a  mountainous  district  of  Donegal,  between  the 
■waters  of  the  Suileach,  or  Swilly,  and  the  Dobhar,  or  Simmy  ;  the  latter 
of  which  falls  into  the  sea,  near  the  present  village  of  Glenties.  About 
the  centre,  however,  of  this  district, — and  as  if  prefigurative  of  the  final 
pre-enfinence  to  be  acquired  by  the  clan  who  possessed  it, — stood  the 
Hill  of  Doon  and  the  Church  of  Kilmacrenan,  the  locality  appointed, 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  iuaiiguration  of  the  chiefs,  designed  for 
the  supreme  rulers  of  Tir-Conneil.  "Tlie  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the 
Kings  of  Tyrconnell,"  accoi'ding  to  the  native  account  in  Keating,  "  was 
this.  The  King,  beiug  seated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  his  own  country,  1  of  the  chief  of  his  nobles  stood  before 
him,  with  a  straight,  white  wand  in  his  hand;  and,  on  presenting  it  to- 
the  King  of  Tyrconnell,  used  to  desh-e  him — '  To  i-eceive  the  sovereignty 
of  his  country,  and  to  preserve  equal  and  impartial  justice  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions.'  The  reason  that  the  wand  was  straight  and  white  was, 
to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he  should  be  unbiassed  in  his  judgement,  and 
pure  and  upright  in  all  his  actions."  Eignechan  O'Donnell,  Prince  of 
Tir-Connell  from  1200  to  1207,  was  the  1st  of  the  O'Donnells,  from 
whose  accession'  to  power  Tir-Connell  may  be  considered  the  country  of 
"  <Ae  O'Donnell;"  or  of  the  heads  of  that  name,  during  the  403  years 
which  elapsed,  until  the  land  of  Connell  ceased  to  be  a  Principality,  or 
Chiefdom,  at  the  corarnencement  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  During 
those  4  stormy  centuries,  the  O'Donnells  proved  how  well  they  were 
entitled  to  be  the  rulers  of  Tir-Connell,  by  the  bravery  with  which,  in 
ages  when  bravery  was  every  thing,  they  not  only  defended  their  terri- 
tory against  foreign  and  native  foes,  but  extended  their  sway  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  that  territory.  The  O'Donnells  were  celebrated  for  their 
attachment  to  the  literature  of  their  country  as  well  as  for  their  bravery. 
The   O'Clerys,  as  Ollaves,  or  Professors  of   Histoiy,   Antiquities,   and 

•  The  Chief  Poet  of  O'Kelly  of  Hy-Many,  Shane  O'Dugan,  who  died  in  1372, 
alludes,  in  his  topographical  poem,  to  the  original  pre-eminence  of  the  O'Muldorys, 
and  O'Canannans,  among  the  Kinel-Connell,  and  yet  to  their  entire  disappearance, 
before  his  time,  from  Tir-Connell.  He  adds,  how,  to  the  O'Donnells,  "  by  a  sway, 
which  has  not  decayed  now  belongs  the  hereditary  Chieftainship!"  This  reads 
strangely  at  present. 
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Poetry,  in  Tir-Connell,  were  endowed  with  the  castle  of  KilbaiTon,  near 
Ballyshannon,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  and  lands,  worth,  in  our  times, 
nearly  £2000  a  year ;  and,  independent  of  this  endowment,  several  of 
the  O'Donnells  are  particularized,  in  the  chronicles,  as  eminent,  in  their 
day,  for  their  powers  of  mind,  or  information,  for  their  acquisition  of 
valuable  books,  (some  still  preserved)  and  for  their  generosity  to  the 
"sons  of  song."  Tlie  heads  of  this  great  name,  as  the  leading  represen- 
tatives of  their  race,  and  the  first  native  potentates  of  the  north-west  of 
Erin,  were  regarded  with  suitable  consideration  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  their  own;  ieing  entitled,  and  treated  according  to  the  designa- 
tion of.  Princes,  "liefs,  and  Lords  of  Tir-Connell,  by  the  Kings  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Spain,  to  the  17th  century. 

In  England,  Henry  III.,  requiring  assistance  from  Tir-Connell  against 
Scotland,  writes  from  Stannford,  in  July,  1244,  "Bex,  Donnaldo,  Eegi 
de  Terchenull."  Edward  II.,  upon  a  like  requisition,  writes  from  West- 
minster, in  March,  1314,  "Eex,  dilecto  sibi  Eth.  O'Donnuld,  Duci  Hiber- 
nicorum  de  Tyrconil" — this  designation  of  Duci  (or  Dux)  answering  to 
that  of  Chief.  In  1512,  Aodh  or  Hugh  O'Donnell,  Chief  of  Tir-Connell, 
during  16  weeks  which  he  remained  in  London  after  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  (as  well  as  16  weeks  which  he  likewise  remained  previous  to  his 
going  there,)  "received,"  say  the  native  annalists,  "great  honour  and 
respect  from  the  Saxon  Monarch,  King  Harry"  — or  Henry  VIII.  In 
the  same  reign,  or  the  latter  period  of  the  sway  of  the  O'Donnells  in 
Tir-Connell,  its  Chief,  Manus  O'Donnell  (without  reference  to  any  of  his 
race  having  ever  been  ennobled  in  the  English  manner)  is  entitled,  in 
the  indenture,  ratified,  August,  1541,  with  Henry's  representative. 
Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  "Dominus  Odonell" — on  which  occasion,  the 
appearance  of  the  Irish  potentate  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Anthony.  "  He 
was  in  a  cote  of  crymoisin  velvet,  Avith  agglettes  of  gold,  20  or  30  payer; 
over  that,  a  greate  doble  cloke  of  right  crymoisin  saten,  garded  with 
blacke  velvet;  a  bonette,  with  a  fether,  sette  full  of  agglettes  of  gold." 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  in  15G4,  the  same  title  of  "Dominus 
O'Donnell "  (likewise  irrespective  of  any  rank  but  that  which  had  been 
derived  from  a  native  source)  is  given  by  her  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  to  Calvagh  O'Donnell,  Chief  of  Tir-Connell,  and  to  Aodh  or 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  in  1574,  that  of  "Capiicmeus  nationis  sure  de  Tyr- 
connell."  In  Scotland,  Hugh  O'Donnell,  Chief  of  Tii--Connell,  is  re- 
corded to  have  met  with  such  distinction  from  the  gallant  James  IV.  on 
a  visit  to  his  Court,  in  1494-5,  as  was  suited  to  the  genei-al  designation 
of  the  Chief  as  "great  Odonell;"  with  whom  a  league,  for  mutual  aid, 
was  concluded  by  James.*     In  1513,  the  namesake  and  successor  of  this 

*  Under  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  reigned  from  1406  to  1437,  the  Scotch  statute- 
hook  alludes  to  the  "gude  auld  friendship  "  with  "  Irishrie  in  Ireland."  On  which, 
a  commentator  in  the  Scot's  Magazine,  May,  1768,  observes — "  'Irishrie  in  Ireland' 
means  that  part  of  Ireland  under  the  dominion  of  the  Irish  Princes,  in  opposition 
to  'Irishrie  subject  to  the  King  of  England,'  which  is  mentioned  in  thesame  statute." 
And,  after  repeating  of  such  "gude  auld  friendship"  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  "with 
the  native  Irish,  who  were  not  subject  to  the  government  of  England,"  the  commen- 
tator notes,  how,  in  speaking  of  those  times,  ^Eneas  Sylvius  also  (afterwards  Pope 
Pius  II.)  has  thus  adverted  to  these  circumstances.  "Hibernia,  partim  libera, 
Scotorum  amicitia  <h  sodetate  gaudet,  partim  Anglicano  paret  imperio."  Tytler, 
the  Scotch  historian,  who  cites,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Ti-easurer  of  James  IV., 
the  items  "for  the  receving  of  great  Odonnel,"  which,  he  adds,  was  done  "by  the 
King  with  great  state  and  distinction,"  assigns  1494  for  the  date  of  the  occurrence^ 
whUe  the  Ulster  Annals  and  Four  Masters  assign  1495. 
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Hugh  went  over  to  Scotland  with  a  select  band,  at  the  solicitation  of 
James,  and  ''on  his  nrrival  there,"  it  is  added,  "received  gi-eat  honours 
and  gifts  from  the  King,"  and  "remained  with  him  a  quarter  of  a  year." 
In  France,  it  is  related,  how  Francis  I.,  in  1544,  "  despatched  to  Ireland, 
Theobald  de  Bois,  a  French  nobleman,  in  the  rank  of  Ambassador  to 
O'Donnell,  with  an  offer,  to  that  Prince,  of  arms  and  of  money,  should  he 
wish  to  declare  war  against  the  English."  In  1550,  Henry  II.  of  France 
is  also  stated  to  have  sent,  through  Scotland,  into  Ireland,  as  his  Envoys, 
Eaimond  de  Beccarie  de  Pavie,  Marquis  de  Fourquevaux,  and  Jean  de 
Montesquiou  de  Lasseran-Massencomme,  then  Protonotaire  de  Montluc, 
and  Chancellor  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Valence  and  Die 
in  Dauphine,  accompanied  by  the  Capitaine  d'Auvroy,  Sieur  du  Bosc,  to 
"negociate  with  the  Princes  of  TJlstex-,"  for  the  pui-pose  of  "engaging 
them  to  enter  into  a  confederation  with  France  against  the  English." 
These  French  noblemen,  after  reaching  that  part  of  Ulster,  in  which  they 
were  to  land,  "  as  the  most  remote  from  the  district  possessed  by  the 
English,"  were  "to  adrlress  themselves  first  to  the  Seigneur  Audonnel,'^ 
i.  e.,  O'Donnell,  "  chief  Seigneur  and  Prince  of  the  said  countiy,  whose 
ancestors  were  regarded  of  old  as  Kings  of  the  whole  island,"  &c.  On 
this  occasion,  Manus  O'Donnell,  by  a  letter  in  Latin  from  his  castle  of 
Donegal,  February  23rd,  1550,  to  Henry  II.,  and  intrusted  for  delivery 
to  the  Capitaine  d'Auvroy,  Sieur  du  Bosc,  promised,  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  other  Irish  Princes,  to  unite  with  a  French  force,  if  landed  in 
Ireland,  and  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  Henry ;  pro- 
vided, says  the  writer,  with  reference  to  himself  and  his  brother  Princes, 
"  that  your  Majesty  shall  treat  us  all  in  a  benign,  humane  and  Christian 
manner — shall  not  permit  that  therre  should  he  any  curtailment  of  our  holy 
religion — shall  not  diminish,  in  any  respect,  the  rights  of  the  nobility — 
shall  maintain  the  clergy,  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  the  holy  churches 
in  their  pirivileges  and  franchises."  Which  negociation,  however,  had  no 
further  results  with  respect  to  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  peace  that 
occurred  shortly  after,  between  England  and  France.  In  Spain,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  century,  or  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Kinsale  in  January,  1602,  when  the  famous  Hugh  O'Donnell  the  red 
went  to  solicit  succour  against  Queen  Elizabeth  from  King  PhiHp  III., 
and  arrived  at  Corunna,  the  light  in  which  the  exiled  Chief  was  viewed 
appeai-s  from  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  de  Cavazena,  Governor  of  Gal- 
licia,  and  the  Spaniards,  in  general,  at  the  time,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
their  Sovereign — the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  tlien  iu  the  world.  By 
a  contemporary  letter  from  Corunna — in  which  that  place  is  called,  after 
the  Englisli,  manner,  "the  Groyne,"  and  the  Marquis  de  Carazena  is 
termed  in  like  manner,  the  "Earle  of  CarcK^ena'" — it  is  noted,  how  the 
Chief,  after  his  arrival  there,  "  was  nobly  received  by  the  Eai-le  of  Car- 
agena,  who  invited  Odonnell  to  lodge  in  his  house ;  but  hee,  being  sea- 
sicke,  in  good  manner  refused  his  curtesie ;  wherefore  the  Earle  lodged 
him  in  a  very  faire  house,  not  farre  from  his  ;  but,  when  his  sea-sickncsse 
was  past,  he  lodged  in  the  Earle's  house;  and  upon  the  27th  of  lanuary, 
Odonnell  departed  from  the  Gi'oyne,  accompanied  by  the  Earle  (and  many 
Captaines  and  Gentlemen  of  quality)  loho  evermore  gaue  Odonnell  the 
right  hand.,  which,  within  ms  government,  hee  would  not  haue  done 
TO  THE  GREATEST  DUKE  IN  SPAiNE ;  and,  at  liis  departure,  hee  presented 
Odonnell  with  1000  duckets,  and  that  night  hee  lay  at  Santa  Lucia:  the 
Earle  of  Caragena  being  returned,  the  next  day  hee  went  to  Saint  lames 
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of  Compostella,  where  he  was>  received  with  magnificence  by  the  Prelats, 
citizens,  and  religious  persons,  and  his  lodging  was  made  ready  for  him  at 
Saint  Martin's,  but  before  hee  saw  it,  hee  visited  the  Archbishop,  who 
instantly  prayed  him  to  lodge  in  his  house ;  but  Odonnell  excused  it.  The 
29tb,  the  Archbishop,  saying  masse  with  pontificall  solemnity,  did  minis- 
ter the  sacrament  to  Odonnell,  which  done,  hee  feasted  him  at  dinner  in 
his  house;  and,  at  his  departure,  hee  gaue  him  1000  duckets."  Of  the 
Chieftain's  further  jirogress,  and  interview  with  Philip  III.,  the  Donegal 
chroniclers  inform  us,  "  he  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  King  was, 
in  Castile,  for  it  was  there  he  happened  to  be  at  this  time,  (after  making  a 
visitation  of  his  kingdom)  in  the  city  which  is  called  Samora,"  or  Zamora. 
*'  And,  as  soon  as  O'Donnell  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  he 
knelt  down  befoi'e  him ;  and  he  made  submission  and  obeisance  to  him  as 
was  due  to  his  dignity,  and  did  not  consent  to  rise,  until  the  King  pro- 
mised to  grant  him  his  3  requests.  The  1st  of  these  was,  to  send  an  army 
with  him  to  Erin,  with  suitable  engines  and  necessary  arms,  whatever  time 
they  shoidd  be  prepared.  The  2nd,  that,  should  the  King's  Majesty  obtain, 
power  and  sway  over  Erin,  he  would  never  place  any  of  the  nobles  of  his 
blood  in  ijower  or  authority  over  him,  or  his  successors.  The  3rd  request 
was,  not  to  lessen,  or  diminish,  on  himself,  or  his  successors  for  ever,  the 
right  of  his  ancestors,  in  any  2ilace  where  his  ancestors  had  power  and  sway 
before  that  time  in  Erin.*  All  these  were  promised  him  to  be  complied 
with  by  the  King;  and  he  received  respect  from  him;  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable, that  any  Gael  ever  received,  in  latter  times,  so  great  an  honour 
from  any  other  King."  Of  the  honours  paid  to  the  Chieftain's  remains, 
on  his  premature  decease,  in  the  royal  Palace  of  Simancas,  not  long  after 
— an  event  respecting  which  contemporary  bards  sang,  that  it  was  "a 
cause  of  grief  to  Erin  from  sea  to  sea,"  and  that  "  Erin  died  in  Spain  " — 
the  following  account  is  given  by  the  chroniclers  previously  cited.  "His 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  King's  Palace  at  Valladolid,  in  a  foui'-wheeled 
hearse,  surrounded  by  countless  numbers  of  the  King's  State  Ofiicers, 
Council,  and  Guards,  with  luminous  torches,  and  bright  flambeaux,  of 
beaixtiful  wax-light,  burning  on  each  side  of  him.  He  was  afterwards 
interred  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  chapter  precisely,  with 
veneration  and  honour,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  any  of  the 
Gaels  had  ever  been  interred  before.  Masses,  and  many  hymns,  chaunts, 
and  melodious  canticles,  were  celebrated  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul ;  and 
his  requiem  was  sung  with  becoming  solemnity." 

But  a  stronger  and  more  recent  instance  of  the  honour  paid  to  a  branch 
of  this  old  race  abroad,  however  reduced  in  circumstances  at  home,  was 
shown  in  1754,  to  1  of  the  O'Donnells,  when  only  about  26-^or  Henry, 
afterwards  Lieutenant-General  and  Count, — by  the  marriage  of  this 
Henry,  with  the  consent  of  the  Empress-Queen  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Maria  Theresa,  to  her  own  cousin,  of  another  royal  house,  or  one  that 

*  Compare  the  recinests  made  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain  by  the  exiled  Chief  of  Tir- 
Connell,  with  the  stipulations  previously  quoted  from  the  letter  of  his  predecessor 
to  Henry  II.  of  France,  in  February,  1550.  The  claims  of  "dauntless  red  Hugh," 
with  respect  to  his  own  principality  and  that  of  his  ancestors,  as  elsewhere  explained 
b^  another  candidate  for  the  Chiefdom  of  Tir-Connell,  implied,  that  "wheresoever 
any  of  the  O'Donnells  had,  at  that  time,  extended  ^heir  power,  hee  made  accompte 
all  was  his."  This  extension  of  the  power  of  Tir-Connell  was  more  particularly 
towards  the  south,  or  in  the  direction  of  Connaught ;  where  the  O'Donnells  held  a 
high  hand,  after  the  great  diminution  and  division  of  the  power  of  the  house  of 
O'Conor,  which  followed  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Erin. 
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formerly  held  the  sceptre  of  Constantinople  in  the  person  of  John  Canta- 
cuzeno,  the  famous  Emperor  and  Historian,  who  reigned  from  1347  to 
1355.  This  matrimonial  alliance  has  not  been  the  only  one  formed  by 
the  O'Donnells  with  the  Cantacuzenos  in  Germany,  and,  through  them, 
with  the  House  of  Austria;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  con- 
sideration with  which  the  members  of  old  or  Milesian  Irish  families  of 
rank  were  regarded  in  the  haughtiest  Court  on  the  Continent,  that  has 
claimed  for  itself  a  succession  to  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  Caesars,  and 
has  been  so  supercilious  towards  all  who  could  not  produce  a  pedigree, 
indicative  of  what  was  deemed  "noble  blood.'' 

After  the  junction  of  the  Crowns  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in 
the  1st  English  and  Irish  Monarch  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  Rory  or 
Roderic  O'Donnell,  the  last  Prince  or  Chief  of  his  name,  was  created,  in 
September,  1G03,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  with  the  title,  during  his  own  life- 
time, for  his  eldest  son,  of  Baron  of  Donegal;  till  the  flight  of  both  to  the 
Continent,  in  1607,  led  to  that  fall  and  dispersion  of  the  O'Donnells 
in  their  own  country,  which  has  been  succeeded,  to  our  times,  by  the 
existence  of  the  name  of  O'Donnell  in  the  highest  posts,  that  military  merit 
could  attain,  abroad.  Of  the  several  gallant  officers  so  distinguished,  all, 
however,  acquired  their  honours  in  the  services  of  Spain  and  Austria,* 
except  the  immediate  object  of  this  narrative,  Daniel  O'Donnell.  On 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  disturbances  in  Ireland,  excited 
by  the  successful  landing  and  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England 
against  King  James,  Daniel  O'Donnell  was  appointed  Captain  of  a  com- 
pany for  the  royal  service,  December  7th,  1688,  and,  in  1689,  was  autho- 
rized to  act  as  a  Colonel ;  in  which  capacity,  there  were  several  officei'S 
of  merit  attached  during  this  war  to  various  regiments,  raised  by,  and,  as 
such,  bearing  the  names  of,  other  Colonels.  Passing,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  into  France,  Daniel  O'Donnell  appears  to  have  suffered  much 
by  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Irish  troops  there  ;  under  which  he  did 
not  obtain  a  higher  post,  than  that  of  a  Captain  in  the  Regiment  of  the 
Marine,  by  commission  of  February  4th,  1692.  He  served,  in  this  grade, 
on  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  with  the  Irish  and  French  forces  designed 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  "restoration"  of  King  James,  that  year; 
with  the  Army  of  Germany  from  1693  to  1695  ;  and  with  the  Army  of 
the  Meuse  till  1697,  or  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  On  the  remodelling  of  his 
regiment  into  that  of  Albemarle  in  16 98,  he  was  retained  as  Captain,  by 
commission  of  April  27th,  that  year.  Next  war,  he  served  with  the 
Army  of  Germany  in  1701,  and,  from  1702  to  1706,  in  the  Army  of  Italy; 
during  which  5  campaigns,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara,  the  reduction 
of  Borgoforte,  of  Nago,  of  Arco,  of  Vercelli,  of  Ivrea,  of  Verrua,  of  Chi- 
vasso,  at  the  battle  of  Cassano,  and  the  siege  and  battle  of  Turin.  He 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment,  at  the  last-mentioned  siege  and 
battle ;  having  attained  that  rank  the  preceding  year,  or  October  20th, 
1705.  Transferred  to  the  Army  of  Flanders  in  1707,  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde,  in  July,  1708;  and  was  appointed  successor  to 
Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald  as  Colonel,  by  commission  of  August  7th  following. 
He  commanded  the  regiment,  as  that  of  O'Donnell,  in  Flanders,  from 
1708  to  1712;  being  with  it,  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  the  attack  of 
Arleux,  the  affair  of  Denaift,  and  the  sieges  of  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and 
Bouchain.     Removed  to  the  Army  of  Germany,  under  the  Marshal  de 

"  See,  with  respect  to  tJiem,  Dr  O'Donovan's  Topographical  Poems  of  O'Dugaa 
and  O'Heerin,  introduction,  pp.  31-35 :  Dublin,  1802. 
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Villars,  in  1713,  he  was  at  the  reduction  of  Landau  and  Friburgh,  and 
the  forcing  of  the  retrenchments  of  General  Vaubonne,  which  led  to  the 
Peace  between  France  and  Aiistria,  at  Rastadt,  in  March,  1714.  The  regi- 
ment of  O'Donnell  was  reformed  11  months  after,  or  by  order  of  February 
6th,  1715  j  half  of  it  being  incorporated  with  the  Regiment  of  Colonel 
Francis  Lee,  and  half  with  the  Regiment  of  Major-General  Murrough 
O'Brien.  To  the  latter  corps,  O'Donnell  was  then  attached,  as  a 
reformed  or  supernumerary  Colonel.  He  was  made  a  Brigadier  by 
brevet,  February  1st,  1719;  and  finally  retired  to  St.  Germain-en -Lay  e, 
where  he  died,  without  issue,  in  his  70th  year,  July  7th,  1735.* 

Brigadier  Daniel  O'Donnell  was  descended  from  Aodh  Dubh,  or  Hugh 
the  dark,  known  as  "the  Achilles  of  the  Gaels  of  Erin,"  and  younger 
brother  to  Manus  O'Donnell,  Chief  of  Tir-Connell,  deceased  in  1563. 
The  Brigadier's  father  was  Terence  O'Donnell,  and  his  mother  Johanna 
O'Donnell,  both  of  the  County  of  Donegal ;  and,  as  tlieir  sou,  being  thus, 
on  each  side,  an  O'Donnell,  he  retained  through  life  the  feelings  of  the 
old  name  and  territory  with  which  his  origin  was  associated.  From  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  in  Erin,  there  were  handed  down,  among  her 
leading  races,  certain  memorials  of  the  Saints  whom  they  most  venei-ated; 
respecting  which  memorials,  there  were  predictions,  that  connected  the 
future  destinies  of  those  tribes,  for  good,  or  for  evil,  with  the  preservation, 
or  loss,  by  them,  of  such  local  palladiums.  That  of  the  Kinel-Connell, 
or  descendants  of  Connell,  consisted  of  a  portable  square  box,  of  several 
metals,  variously  ornamented,  and  gemmed,  and  containing,  in  a  small 
wooden  case,  a  Latin  Psalter,  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of 
him,  who  was  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastic,  and  great  religious  patron,  of 
their  race — the  famous  St.  Columba,  or  Columb-kille,  who  flourished  from 
A.D.  521  to  597,  was  the  Apostle  of  the  northern  Picts,  and  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  monastery  in  Hy  or  lona  through  wliich  it  became 
"  that  illustrious  island,"  in  the  language  of  Doctor  Johnson,  "  once  the 
luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans,  and  roving 
barbai-ians,  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of 
religion."  +  The  consecrated  reliquary  above-mentioned  was  styled  the 
catJmch — pronounced  caagh  or  caah — of  St.  Columb-kille,  from  the  per- 
suasion entertained  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
spiritual  talisman,  which  would  procure  victory  for  the  forces  of  Tir-Con- 
nel,  if  conveyed  with,  and  accompanied  by,  a  certain  ceremonial  among 
them,  previous  to  their  giving  battle.^     Accordingly,  the  custody  of  it 

"  Other  O'Donnells,  besides  the  Brigadier,  were  oflBcers  in  the  Eegiments  of 
O'Donnell,  Berwick,  Clare,  and  Dillon.  Of  these,  Michael  O'Dounell  was  Captain 
in  the  Regimeat  of  Berwick,  in  June,  1770,  and  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  in  May, 
1777.  Yet  some  of  those  officers  were  not  of  the  great  O'Donnells  of  Ulster,  hut  of 
the  less  noted  sept  of  the  O'Donnells  of  Munster;  or  originally  of  the  district  of 
Corcobaskin,  County  of  Clare,  until  dispossessed  by  the  Mac  Mahons  (a  branch  of 
the  O'Briens)  early  in  the  14th  century. 

+  Doctor  Johnson  might  hkewise  have  described  lona,  through  St.  Columba's 
great  monastic  aud  missionary  foundation  there,  as  not  merely  the  ' '  luminary  of 
the  Caledonian  regions,"  but  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon  regions,"  too;  the/ar  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  having  been  indebted  to  the  Columban  or  Irish 
preachers  from  that  island,  but  more  especially  to  St.  Aidau,  and  St  Pinau,  for  being 
reclaimed  from  Paganism  and  ignorance  to  Christianity  and  letters. 

J  Manus  O'Donnell,  Prince  of  Tir-Connell,  in  his  hfe  of  St.  Columb-kille,  written 
about  the  year  1532,  says  of  the  mystical  box  alluded  to — "Et  Cathach,  id  est  prcelia- 
tor,  vulgo  appellatur,  fertque  traditio,  quod  si  circa  ilhus  exercitum,  antequam 
hostem  adoriantur,  tertio  cum  debita  revereutia  circumducatur,  eveniat  ut  victoriam 
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Tvas  committed  to  a  member  of  a  particular  family,  named  Magroarty  of 
Ballymagroarty,  near  the  town  of  Donegal ;  and  it  was  usually  borne  to 
the  lield,  with  the  banner  of  the  Kinel-Connell.  It  was  once,  or  in  1497, 
lost  by  the  O'Donnells,  when  they  were  defeated  by  a  superior  force 
Tinder  Tiege  Mac  Dermot,  Chief  of  Moylurg,  (or  the  old  Bai'ony  of  Boyle, 
County  of  Eoscommon,)  but  was  regained  in  1499,  when  Cormac  Mac 
Dermot  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Chief  of  Tir-Connell,  to  pay  tribute, 
and  to  restore  the  prisoners  previously  taken,  as  well  as  the  caagh.  It 
was  afterwai'ds  carefully  preserved  by  the  O'Donnells,  with  reference,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  that  warning,  attributed  to  St.  Caillen,  in  the  Book  of 
Fenagh.  "  He  doth  admonish  the  sept  of  Concdl  Gulban,  which  is  the 
ODonells,  to  look  well  to  the  Caagh,  that  it  should  not  come  to  the 
handes  of  Englishmen,  which  yf  yt  did,  it  should  be  to  the  overthrowe 
and  confusion  of  the  sept  of  Conall  Gulban,  and  to  the  great  honnor  of 
the  English.''''  Of  the  Jacobite  possessor,  and  conveyer  to  the  Continent, 
of  that  remarkable  relic,  as  a  sort  of  "  household  god "  of  his  race,  Sir 
William  Betham  adds — "Colonel  O'Donell,  in  1723,  to  preserve  the  box, 
had  a  silver  case  made,  and  placed  round  it,  open  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
so  as  to  show  them,  but  which  totally  hid  the  sides.  On  this  case,  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  the  following  inscrijition. — '  Jacobo  3°  M.  B.  Rege 

EXULANTE,  DaNIEL  O'DoNEL,  IN  XtIANISS  °  IMP  "  PR^FECTUS  REI  BELLIC^, 

HUJuscE  HjEreditarii  Sancti  Columbani  PIGNORIS,  VULGO  CAAH  DICTI, 

TEGMEN  ARGENTEUM,  VETUSTATE  COXSUMPTUM,  RESTAURAVIT  ANNO    SALUTIS, 

1723.'"  This  hereditary  pledge  of  St.  Columba,  always  considered  by 
the  O'Donnells  as  containing  reliques  of  the  great  Saint  of  their  race  and 
priucij-tality,  after  its  being  repaired  by  Brigadier  Daniel  O'Donnell,  was 
deposited  in  a  monastery  of  Belgium — a  country  most  friendly  to  Irish 
exiles,  as  well  from  community  of  religion  in  modern  times,  as  fifom  its 
inhabitants  having  been  anciently  so  much  indebted  to  Ireland  for  their 
conversion  to  Christianity* — and  the  Brigadier  directed^  by  his  will,  that 
this  old  family  memorial  should  be  given  to  whoever  could  prove  himself  to 
be  the  head  of  the  O'Donnells.  The  caagh  was  discovered  at  that  monastery 
in  our  own  times,  and  the  purport  of  the  Brigadier's  will  likewise  ascer- 
tained by  an  Abbot  of  Cong,  County  of  Mayo ;  who,  on  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, acquainting  Sir  Neal  O'Donnell,  Baronet,  of  Newport  in  that 
County,  with  the  circumstance,  Sir  Neal,  as  believing  himself  to  be  "the 
O'Donnell,"  applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  relic.  Sir  William  Betham 
was  thus  enabled  to  get  the  access  to  it,  to  which  we  owe  the  earliest 
published  details  respecting  its  form,  workmanship,  and  contents.  It  was 
subsequently  intrusted,  by  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  to  the  care  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  to  be  placed  in  their  valuable  Museum  of  National 
Antiquities,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public;  and,  among  that  "  unrivalled 
collection,"  it  appeared,  at  the  great  Dublin  Exhibition,  in  1853,  along 
with  other  interesting  remains  of  ancient  art,  mentioned  as  having  been 
objects  of  religious  veneration  to  the  North  Hy-Niall. 

The  Regiment  of  the  Marine,   like  the   Irish  infantry  regiments  in 

reportet."  In  Scotland,  too,  we  find,  in  the  lOth  century,  the  orozier  of  the  Irish 
Saint,  as  her  Apostle,  borne  for  a  standard,  under  the  designation  of  the  "cath- 
bhuaidh,"  or  hattie.-victory,  against  the  Heathen  Norsemen. 

•  On  the  great  extent  which  Belgium  admifj<  its  conversion  from  Paganism  to  have 
been  owing  to  Irish  missionaries,  see  the  pubhcation,  in  1G39,  of  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor of  Louvain,  Nicolaus  Vcruulreus— "X»e  Propagatioiie  Fidei  Christiana:  in 
Belgio,  per  Sanctos  exNibernid  Viros,"— or  Notes  4  and  5  of  my  edition  oi  Macariat 
Hxcidium  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society. 
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France  alread}'  mentioned,  or  Dorrington's  and  Luttrell's,  consisted,  at 
first,  or  in  1692,  of  2  battalions,  of  8  companies  each;  100  soldiers  in. 
every  company  ;  and  consequently  1 600  between  the  2  battalions  ;  that, 
with  64  officers,  would  make  the  whole  1664  men.  According  to  Mac- 
Geoghegan,  the  officers  of  the  "  Eegiment  de  la  Marine,  Infanterie,"  in 
1695,  were — "The  Lord  Grand  Prior,  Colonel — Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald, 
1st  Lieutenant-Colonel — Richard  Nugent,  2nd  Lieutenant-Colonel — Ed- 
mond  O'lMaddin,  Major — 11  Captains — 28  Lieutenants — 28  Sub-Lieu- 
tenants— 14  Ensigns."  By  later  accounts  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
corps,  it,  as  well  as  the  2  preceding  Irish  infantry  regiments,  had,  in  its  2 
battalions,  a  smaller  complement  of  soldiers,  and  a  larger  complement  of 
officers,  or  1 100  of  the  one,  and  242  of  the  other;  forming  1 342  men  altogether. 


THE  IKFAXTRY  EEGIMENT  OF  LlilEEICK. 

Of  the  1st  Colonel  of  this  corps,  Brigadier  Talbot,  an  account  has  been 
given,  under  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  O'Brien,  or  Clare.  The  next 
officer  that  I  find  Colonel  of  the  ''  Regiment  de  Limerick,  Infanterie,"  was 
Sir  John  Fitz-Gerald,  Baronet,  or,  according  to  his  French  designation, 
the  "  Chevalier  Jean  Fitz-Gerald."  Sir  John,  who  bore  the  character  of 
"a  person  of  known  worth  and  honour,"  had  suffered  under  the  unscru- 
pulous sectarian  machinations  of  the  "Whigs,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
II. ;  having  been  1    of  the  Irish  Catholic  gentlemen  ai'rested  and  con- 


to 


veyed  to  England,  ''on  account  of  the  })retended  Popish  plot,  in  the  year 
1680."  After  the  accession  of  King  James  II.  he  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel to  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Honourable  Justin 
Mac  Carthy,  (subsequently  Lord  Mountcashel)  and,  in  1689,  was  Colonel 
of  1  of  the  regiments  of  the  national  army,  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
King,  against  the  colonial  partizans  of  the  Revolution  in  Ulster,  and 
their  British  and  Continental  supporters.  In  that  year's  campaign,  Sir 
John's  regiment  of  foot  appears  as  one  of  those  which  sei-ved  at  the 
blockade  of  Derry,  where  he  lost  his  brother,  Captain  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald  ;  and  it  is  Likewise  to  be  found  in  the  later  lists  of  the  Irish  ai-niy. 
Sir  John,  in  addition  to  his  military  post  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Ireland,  was  Member  for  the  County  of  Limerick,  in  the  national 
Parliament  of  1689,  along  with  Gei-ald  Fitz-Gei-ald,  "  Knight  of  the  Glin, 
or  Valley."  Next  to  the  old  or  Milesian  Irish  families  of  rank,  these 
gentlemen  were  of  the  most  esteemed  origin  in  their  native  country; 
being  descended  from  that  brave  nobleman  of  mixed  Continental  and 
ancient  British  or  Welsh  lineage,  Morice  lefiz  Gerout — Moriz  lejiz  Geroucl 
— or  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  who  was  1  of  the  first  chevaliers,  or  knights, 
that,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  exiled  King  of  Laighin,  or  Leinstei',  Diar- 
maid  Mac  Murchadha,  or  Dermod  Mac  Slun-ough,  in  the  12th  century 
came  over  fi'om  Wales,  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions;  and,  through  the 
considerable  aid  received  by  the  King  from  his  native  adherents,  and  the 
consequent  success,  and  still  further  important  results,  of  the  enterprise, 
was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  for  immense  acquisitions  by  those  of 
the  race  of  Fitz-Gerald  in  Ireland. 

The  great-grand-father  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gei-ald  Avas  a  nobleman  named 
Otho,  who,  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  or,  in  the  16th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confesscn-,  appears  as  a  powerful  Bai'on  in 
England,  po^^sessing  no  less  than  35  lordships  there.     Of  these  lordships. 
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1  was  in  Somerset,  2  were  in  Berkshire,  3  in  Surrey,  3  in  Bucks,  3  ia 
Dorsetsbire,  4  in  Middlesex,  9  in  Wiltsliire,  and  10  in  the  County  of 
Southampton.  The  origin  of  Otho  himself  has  been  i-eferred  to  an  Italian 
stock,  and  his  race  connected  with  England  by  a  removal  first  from  Italy 
to  Normandy,  and  afterwards  from  ISTormandy  across  the  Channel.  From 
Otho's  haviug  been  such  a  flourishing  potentate  in  England  in  King 
Edward  the  Confessor^ s  time,  he  was,  most  likely,  one  of  those  Continental 
cavaliers,  among  whom  Edward,  during  his  exile,  was  reared;  and  of 
whom,  on  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  after  the  cessation 
of  the  Danish  line  of  Kings,  he  is  mentioned  to  have  brought  or  invited 
over  several  from  Normandy ;  and  to  have  so  much  favoured  them,  as  to 
excite  a  great  jealousy,  and  even  an  insurrection,  on  the  part  of  the 
native  Saxons,  or  English,  under  the  famous  Earl  God^^'in,  father  of 
Harold,  the  last  Saxon  King  of  England.  The  probability  of  this  is 
countenanced,  by  the  fact  of  the  Lord  Otho's  son,  Ga\iltier,  or  Waltei', 
(hence  named  Gaultier  or  Walter  Fitz-Ot\\o,)  being  treated  as  a  fellow- 
•countryman  by  the  Normans  after  their  subjugation  of  England;  when, 
or  at  the  general  survey  of  that  kingdom  made  under  those  French, 
conquerors,  we  find  him  Castellan  of  Windsor,  Warden  of  the  Forests 
of  Berkshire,  and  in  possession  of  all  his  father  Otho's  above-mentioned 
extensive  estates ;  instead  of  being  used  like  the  mere  Saxons,  or  deprived, 
as  such,  both  of  lands  and  office.  This  Gaultier  or  AValter  Fitz-Otho,  by 
Lis  vife  of  Welsh  blood,  or  Gladys,  the  daughter  of  Ptywall  ap  Conan, 
had  3  sons.  Of  these  Gerout,  Geroud,  Gerard,  Giraidd,  or  Gerald,  (as 
the  name  is  variously  Avritten,)  and  who  was  called  from  his  father  Fitz- 
Gaidtier,  or  Fitz- Walter,  had  a  grant,  from  King  Henry  I.,  of  Moles- 
ford  in  Berkshire;  and  serving  against  the  Welsh,  was  made  the  Norman 
Constable  of  Pembroke  Castle,  in  their  country.  This  fortress  he 
strengthened  and  defended  with  success;  slew  the  Welsh  Lord  or 
Cliieftain  of  Cardiganshire;  was  appointed  President  of  the  County  of 
Pembroke;  and  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  many  lands  in  Wales. 
Tlun-e  he  settled,  and,  like  his  father  Walter  Fitz-Otho,  married  a  native 
of  that  country,  Nesta,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  South  Wales,  who  had 
been  the  mistress  of  King  Henry.  Among  his  family  by  this  marriage, 
Gerald  Fitz- Walter  had  tliat  Moriz,  Morice,  or  Maurice,  accordingly 
designated  son  of  Gerald — which  Maurice,  through  the  King  of  Leinster's 
invitation,  became,  as  has  been  said,  the  founder  of  the  race  of  FiTZ- 
Gerald  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  September,  1177. 

Of  the  posterity  of  Maui'ice,  the  '2  principal  houses  were  that  of 
Oflaley,  or  Kildare,  in  Leinstei-,  and  that  of  Desmond,  in  Munstei*.  The 
former,  or  that  established  in  Leinster,  sprang  from  ]\Iaurice  by  his 
descendants  the  Barons  of  Ofialey,  the  3rd  of  Avhom,  John  'Pitz- 
Thomas,  was  created,  in  1316,  by  Edward  II.,  for  great  services  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  1st  Earl  oj'  Kildare — whose  line,  through  20 
Earls  so  entitled,  and,  since  1766,  through  several  Dukes  of  Leinster, 
have  transmitted  their  honours,  for  above  5  centuries,  with  a  landed 
revenue,  consisting,  in  our  days,  of  many  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The 
latter  branch  of  the  Fitz-Geralds,  or  that  established  in  Mun.ster,  sprang 
from  Maurice  Fitz-Tliomas,  4th  Lord  of  Decies  and  Desmond,  whom 
Edward  III.  ennobled  in  1329,  ci-eating  liim  Earl  of  Desmond  by  patent; 
according  to  which,  the  Earl  and  his  male  heirs  were  to  holdfrom  the 
Crown  the  County  of  Kerry,  as  a  County  Palatine,  or  one  under  a 
separate  jurisdictjion;  rendering  him,  in  whom  it  was  vested,  a  kind  of 
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sovereign  piince,  within  the  territory  thus  granted.  The  Lord  Palatine 
had  the  power  of  exercising  capital  punishments,  of  erecting  his  own 
tribunals  for  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  of  appointing  his  own  Judges, 
Sheriffs,  Seneschals,  Coroners,  &c.  He  had  likewise  Courts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  feudal  revenues,  which  would  appear  to  have  included  so  many 
sources  of  emolument  as  to  constitute  a  very  large  increase  to  the  income 
derived  from  his  ovm  immediate  lands,  or  estate.  Finally,  like  other 
great  Anglo-!N'orman  potentates  of  a  similar  i-ank  in  Ireland,  the  Lords 
Palatine  of  Kerry  had  the  power  of  making  tenures  in  capite,  and  wei*e 
the  heads  of  a  subordinate  local  aristocracy,  or  noblesse,  of  their  own; 
respecting  which,  we  are  told,  that,  of  the  kindred  and  surname  of  the 
house  of  Desmond  alone,  there  were  above  500  gentlemen.  From 
Maurice,  appointed  1st  Earl  of  Desmond  in  1329,  by  Edward  IIL,  to  the 
unfortunate  Gerald,  attainted  in  1582,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  16  Earls 
of  this  race  ruled  over  their  numerous  followers,  or  in  the  language  of  an 
eminent  English  writer,  their  "  Commons,  loho,"  he  observes,  "  in  this 
land  haue  euer  bin  more  dezwted  to  their  immediate  Lords  heer  whom  they 
saw  euery  day,  then  unto  their  Soueraigne  Lord  and  King,  vjhom  they 
neuer  sawe."  Hence  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  in  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  Henry  VIII.  with  Earl  James  III.  of  Desmond,  June  20th, 
1523,  the  original  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Chambre  des  Comptes 
at  Paris,  in  addition  to  the  designation  of  Comte  or  Earl  of  Munster, 
entitles  that  nobleman,  ^^  Prince  in  Ireland."  But  the  vast  extent  of 
power  and  wealth,  t%  which  the  heads  of  this  great  southern  branch  of 
the  race  of  Fitz-Gerald  arose,  may  be  more  clearly  estimated  from  the 
facts — that,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  we  read  of  the 
salary  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Pale,  as  having  been  but  £500  a  year,  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  is  alleged,  to  have  been  able  to  expend,  in  every  way, 
£10,000  per  annum — that  the  gi-eat  Earl  of  Kildare,  writing,  in  1507, 
from  Castle-dermot,  to  the  Gherardini  family  of  Florence,  (who  claimed 
an  affinity  with  the  Irish  Fitz-Geralds)  describes  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  as  having  then  "under  his  Lordship  100  miles  in  length  of 
countiy  " — that  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  before-mentioned,  as  attainted,  in 
1582,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  asserted  to  have  been  able  to  raise,  at  a 
call,  2000  foot  and  600  horse,  but,  with  more  preparation,  to  have  been 
able  to  bring  4000  foot  and  750  horse  into  the  tield — that  the  number  of 
acres  directly  acquired  by  the  Crown,  through  the  Earl's  attainder,  was 
574.628  independent  of  those  in  the  territory  over  which  he  claimed 
jurisdiction,  and  which  were  above  double  as  many  more — that,  at  a 
period,  when  the  Queen's  revenvie  in  Ireland  was  not  so  much  as  £23,600 
per  annum,  the  Earl's  rents  alone,  consisting,  as  a  hostile  authority 
observes,  of  "  a  prodigious  revenue  for  those  times,  and  perhaps  greater 
than  any  other  subject's  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,"  amounted  to  more 
than  £7039  a  year — and  yet,  that  this  very  large  annual  sum,  for  those 
days,  would  appear,  from  information  derived  through  the  son  of  1  of 
the  most  trusty  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman's  followers,  to  have  been  but 
a  portion  of  the  yearly  emoluments  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Desmond 
from  his  spacious  domains.  "  Alas !  the  noble  tree  of  the  G^raldines, 
Earls  of  Desmond," — exclaims  Dr.  Dominick  O'Daly,  Bishop  of  Coimbra 
in  Portugal,  and  son  of  Cornelius  O'Daly,  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  ruined 
Earl,  and  commander  of  a  body  of  his  troops, — "  450  years  had  its  branches 
extended  over  the  4  provinces  of  Ireland;  no  leAS  than  50  Lords  and 
Barons  paid  their  tribute,  and  were  ever  ready  to  u^arch  under  their 
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banners.  Besides  the  Palatinate  of  Kerry,  the  country,  for  120  miles  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth,  was  theirs.  The  people  paid  submission  to 
them  throughout  all  theii*  holdings;  they  had,  moreover,  100  castles  and 
strong-holds — numerous  sea-ports — lands  that  were  charming  to  the  eye, 
and  rich  in  fruits — the  mountains  were  theirs,  together  with  the  woods — 
theirs  were  the  rocky  coasts,  and  the  sweet,  blue  lakes,  Avhich  teemed 
with  fish.  Yea,  the  fairest  of  lands  did  they  win  with  the  sword,  and 
govern  by  their  laws ;  loved  by  their  own,  dreaded  by  their  enemies,  they 
were  the  delight  of  Princes,  and  patrons  of  gifted  youth.  .  .  Alas ! 
alas  !  the  mighty  tree  was  doomed  to  perish,  when  scathed  by  the  lightning 
of  England's  hate.  .  .  Desmond's  possessions  were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  all  those,  of  every  age  or  sex,  who  honoured  his  memory, 
were  maltreated  and  oiitraged.  The  entire  property  was  parcelled  out 
amongst  adventurers,  and  they  were  \>\\t  in  possession  of  those  great 
domains,  which  used  to  pay  the  Geraldines  more  than  40,000  golden 
pieces  per  annum." 

Of  the  various  families  of  the  name  of  E'itz-Gerald, — a  name  eminently 
identified  with  bravery,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  our  military  annals, — 
there  were  a  number  of  infantry,  horse,  and  dragoon  ofiicers  in  the 
national  army  during  the  War  of  the  devolution,  .as  well  as  the  sub- 
sequent Colonel,  in  France,  of  the  "  Regiment  de  Limerick,  Infanterie." 
Sir  John  Fitz-Gerald,  Baronet,  called  among  the  Irish,  from  the  seat  of 
his  property,  the  Lord  of  Glonglas — at  present  Clonlish,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick — belonged  to  the  previously- 
described  great  southern  bi'anch  of  the  race  of  Fitz-Gerald;  being  des- 
cended, though  illegitimately,  from  the  celebrated  John  Fitz- Thomas 
Fitz-Gerald,  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Desmond;  who,  from  his  death,  at 
the  severe  defeat  given  by  Fineen  Mac  Cavthy  to  the  Fitz-Geralds  and 
their  confederates  in  1261,  is  known  in  history  as  John  of  Callan,  the 
place  of  the  engagement  in  Kerry.  Sir  John  Fitz-Gerald,  as  disbeKeving 
that  good  faith  would  be  observed  to  his  countrymen  by  their  enemies, 
attached  no  value  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  In  Ireland,  indeed,  writes 
an  English  Protestant  clergyman,  "  the  English  had  been,  though  a 
superior  people,  yet  not  sufficiently  so,  to  warrant  the  attempt  at  dominion 
by  mere  force ;  they  had  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  affect  an  unity  of 
interests,  and  equality  of  rights,  with  their  victims,  which  their  illiberality 
forbade  them  really  to  intend,  and  their  insufiicient  refinement  incapaci- 
tated them  to  effect.  They  had,  in  consequence,  continually  violated  the 
most  solemn  compacts,  to  which  their  want  of  brute  power  compelled 
them  to  have  recourse."  *  The  better,  in  short,  the  Treaty  luas  for  ths 
Irish,  the  less  lihely  it  was,  that  the  English  would  observe  it. 

"  And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest !" — Dr.  Johnson. 

Sir  John,  accordingly,  influenced  as  many  of  his  retainers  as  he  could,  to 

*  Vindiciaj  Hibernicap,  &c.,  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  cited  in  Macariai 
Excidium,  Note  144.  Of  3  great  instances,  in  European  history,  of  breach  of 
treaty  between  parties  of  opposite  rehgions — or  that  of  the  treaty  of  Granada  by 
Spain  with  the  Moors — that  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  by  France  with  the  Huguenots 
— and  that  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  by  England  with  the  Irish  Cathohcs — were 
the  results,  in  any  case,  so  beneficial  as  to  compensate  the  violators  of  public  faith, 
for  the  dishonour  incurred  by  such  conduct?  History  says  they  were  notf  but  of 
quite  a  contrary  nature. 

'Discite  jostitiam  moniti,  et  nou  temnere  divos!"— Vntcru 
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emigi'ate  with  liim,  and  "  went,"  says  his  native  Irish  pedigree,  "  to 
France,  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Gaels  in  November,  1691  " — where  he 
finally  died.*  His  regiment,  or  that  of  Limerick,  formed,  with  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  troops  in  France,  a  portion  of  the  land  force, 
designed,  in  1692,  but  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  sea,  to  land  in 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  King  James  to  his  throne.  From 
1693  until  1696,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  between  Louis 
XIV.  and  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  peace  was  restored  to 
Italy,  the  regiment  shared  in  the  successes  of  the  French  army  in  that 
country,  under  the  ^Marshal  de  Catinat.  In  1697,  the  regiment  served 
with  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Marshal  de  Choiseul; 
and  was  eventually  broken  up  with  other  regiments,  by  the  extensive 
reform,  or  reduction,  which,  early  in  1698,  was  ordered  among  the  Irish 
troops,  in  consequence  of  the  Peace  of  Eyswick,  the  preceding  autumn. 

Like  Dorrington's,  Luttrell's,  and  the  Lord  Grand  Prior's  regiments  of 
infantry,  the  16  companies,  or  2  battalions,  of  Brigadier  Talbot's,  after- 
wards Sir  John  Fitz-Gerald's,  regiment  would  muster  originally,  or  in 
1692,  1600  privates,  and  64  officers.  The  officers,  by  the  list  of  1695, 
were — "The  Chevalier  John  Fitz-Gferald,  Colonel — Jei-emiah  O'Mahouy, 
Lieiitenant-Coionel-;— William  Therry,  Major — 12  Captains — 28  Lieu- 
tenants— 28  Sub-Lieuteuants — 14  Ensigns."  The  subsequent  statements, 
showing,  in  the  2  battalions  of  the  regiment,  an  augmentation  in  the 
officers,  and  a  diminution  in  the  soldiei'S,  make  the  former  242,  and  the 
latter  1100;  or  1342  on  the  whole. 


THE  IXFA^;TRY  regiment  of  CHAELEInIOXT. 

The  first  establishment  of  this  corps,  as  the  Regiment  of  Colonel 
Gordon  O'Xeill,  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
in  Ireland.  During  that  contest,  it  was,  like  other  Irish  regiments, 
known  by  the  name  of  its  Colonel ;  and  it  was  probably  designated  in 
France  the  "  Reo;iment  de  Charlemont,"  from  its  Colonel  ha^^.na:  been 
Governor  of  Chailemont  Fort  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
disturbances  in  Ulster,  and  from  its  subsequent  connexion  with  the  long 
and  honourable  defence,  amidst  the  Williamite  quarters,  of  that  fort,t 
under  Major  Teague  O'Regau,  for  which  that  brave  old  officer  was  so 
deservedly  knighted  by  King  James.  Of  the  royal  houses  of  Heber, 
Heremon,  Ir,  and  Ith,  to  which,  from  the  conquest  of  Erin  by  the  sons 
of  Milidh,  or  Milesius,  her  Ard-Eighs,  or  Monarchs,  are  recorded  to 

*  The  leading  officers  of  tlie  name  of  Fitz-Gerald,  belonging  to  the  Irish  Brigade 
in  France,  have  noio  been  noticed.  Of  minor  ofKcers  of  the  Brigade,  there  were 
several  Fitz-Geralds,  Captains  and  Lieutenants  in  the  Regiments  of  Dillon,  Clare, 
Ber^-ick,  O'Donnell,  Bulkelej%  and  ^Yalsll ;  the  jirincipal  of  whom  was  a  Captain 
.Fitz-Gerald  of  the  Regiment  of  DiUon  in  1777,  who  was  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis. 
Lender  the  other  modiBcation  of  the  name,  or  that  of  Gei-aldhie,  there  was  likewise 
a  noble  house  ia  France,  dei-ived  from  Raymond  Geraldine,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Water- 
ford,  deceased  at  St.  Malo,  in  June,  1(357.  His  descendants  in  France  were 
Seigneurs  de  Lapenti,  de  St.  Symphorien,  de  Corsine,  &c. ;  and  an  officer  named 
Geraldine,  born  in  1714,  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Fitz- James's  Regdment  of  Horse, 
and  Brigadier  of  the  Armies  of  the  King,  in  Jul}',  1762. 

t  After  the  defeat  of  Lord  ilountcashel,  King  James,  writing  from  Dublin 
■Castle,  August  .3rd,  0.  S.,  16S9,  to  Lieutenant-Geueral  Richard  Hamilton  in  Lister, 
xiirects  that,  among  the  troops  to  be  left  at  Charlemont,  should  be  Colonel  Gordon 
O'Neill's  Regiment  of  Foot ;  for  which  many  recruits  were  to  be  made,  as  it  had 
been  amongst"  those  engaged  in  the  harassiug  blockade  of  Derry. 
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have  belonged,  the  house  of  Heremon — from  the  number  of  its  Princes, 
or  great  families — from  the  multitude  of  its  distinguished  characters,  as 
laymen,  or  churchmen — and  from  the  extensive  territories  acquired  by 
those  belonging  to  it,  at  home  and  abroad,  or  in  Alba,*  as  well  as  in  Erin 
— was  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  illustrious.  So  much  so,  says  the  best 
native  authority,  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  affirm,  1  pound  is  equal 
in  value  to  100  pounds,  as  it  would  be  to  compare  any  other  line  with  that 
of  Heremon.  Towards  the  "  decline  and  fall  "  of  Druidism,  and  the  rise 
of  Christianity  in  Erin,  or  from  a.d.  379  to  a.d.  40(3,  the  head  of  the 
line  of  Heremon  was  the  Ard-Righ  Niail,  styled  "  More,"  or  tlte  Greed, 
and  "  Naighiallach,"  or  of  the  Nine  Hostages — in  reference  to  the  principal 
hostile  powers  overcome  by  him,  and  compelled  to  render  so  many  y)ledges 
of  their  submission.  Niall  was  chiefly  renowned  for  his  transmarine 
expeditions  against  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Gaul; 
where  he  finally  fell,  on  the  river  Liane,  not  far  from  Boulogne,  by  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  an  assassin.  In  one  of  those  expeditious,  Xiall  carried 
off,  among  his  numerous  captives,  the  youth  Succat,  afterwai'ds  so  famous 
as  St.  Patrick.  And  when, many  years  subsequently,  that  liberated  captive, 
entei"ing,  in  a  maturity  of  manhood  and  experience,  upon  his  mission,  was 
summoned  before  the  supreme  assembly  at  Tara,  to  show  why  he  pre- 
sumed to  intei-fere  with  the  old  religion  of  the  countiy,  by  endeavouring 
to  introduce  a  new  creed? — it  was  Laogaire,  the  son  of  his  former  captor, 
Niall,  who  presided  as  Sovereign  there.  In  the  posterity  of  the  "  Hero 
of  the  Nine  Hostages " — 4  of  whose  sons,  that  settled  in  Midhe,  or 
Meath,  and  its  vicinity,  were  styled  South  Hy-Niall,  the  other  4,  estab- 
lished in  TJladh,  or  Ulster,  being  called  North  Hy-Xiall — the  dignity  of 
Ard-Righ,  as  represented  sometimes  by  the  head  of  one  branch,  and 
sometimes  by  that  of  another,  was  maintained,  with  an  interval  of  but 
20  years,  (or  the  reign  of  Olil  Molt.)  down  to  the  year  1002.  During 
this  period,  making,  from  the  reign  of  Laogaire  inclusive,  to  the  deposition 
of  Maelseachlain  or  Malachy  II.  by  the  celebrated  Brian  "  Boru,"  in  the 
year  last  specified,  about  554  years,+  the  Monarchs  of  the  race  of  Xiall 
amounted  to  46.     Of  the  4  .sons  of  the  hero  Niall  who  established  them- 

*  Alba  is  the  original  Irish  or  Gaelic  name  for  Scotland,  whose  Kings  v.ere 
derived  from  the  race  of  the  Ard-Eighs  of  Erin,  of  the  Heremonian  line.  Tlie  1st 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Stuart  who  reigned  over  the  3  Kingdoms  of  the  British 
Isles,  or  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England  and  Ireland,  observed,  of  the 
latter  Kingdom,  to  the  Irish  Agents,  in  1614,— "I  have  an  old  claim  as  King  of 
Scotland — for  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland  are  descended  from  the  Kings  of 
Ireland."  The  Hanoverian  dynasty,  through  its  connexion  with  the  Stuarts,  ha^p 
succeeded  them  upon  the  throne.  And  hence,  says  a  writer  of  the  last  century, 
Eorman,  respecting  the  earliest  origin  of  that  dynasty's  claim  to  the  government  of 
the  3  nations — "  Even  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  august  House  of  Hanover  itself 
can  boast,  is  deduced  from  the  royal  stem  of  Ireland  " — as  the  origin  of  the  "  royal 
stem "  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  it  is  related,  adds  the  learned  Hardiman,  of 
KinCT  George  IV^,  that  his  Majesty,  "during  his  visit;  to  Ireland,  passing  in  \-iew 
of  the  hill  of  Tarah,  declared  hiinself  proud  of  hi^  descent  from  the  ancient 
Monarchs  of  the  land." 

+  Niall's  son,  Laogaire,  having  reigned  ,35  j'ears,  or  from  42S  to  463,  after  the 
next  or  exceptional  reign  of  (dil  Moltfor  20  years,  or  from  463  to  483,  I>aogaire"s 
son,  Lugad,  in  483,  restored  the  succession  in  Niall's  line,  which,  as  generally 
uninterrupted  from  483  to  1002,  would  include  519  years,  and,  with  the  35  of 
Laogaire,  554  years.  Niall's  own  reign,  from  379  to  4UG,  or  27  years,  with  the 
above-mentioned  554,  would  constitute  a  supreme  roj'alty,  in  the  hero  and  his 
descendants,  until  1002,  of  581  years;  and,  for  the  kf/itimate  resumption  of  power, 
after  Brian's  death,  by  Maelseachlain,  or  Malachy,  from  1014  to  1022,  an  addition  of 
8  more  gives  a  connected  total  of  589  years. 
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selves  in  TJladh,  or  Ulster,  Eoghan,  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  Christianity  in  Erin,  acquired  the  territory  hence  styled 
Tir-Eoghain,  or  the  land  of  Eoghan,  or  Owen,  (otherwise  Tir-Owen,  or 
Tirone,)  and  its  inhabitants  /A'?ieZ-Eogbain,  or  Kinel-Owen^  as  being  of 
his  race,  or  Jdndred*  Eoghan,  who  is  celebrated,  in  poetic  eulogy,  for 
"  the  strength  of  a  hero  from  the  size  of  a  child,  and  an  aspect  that 
glowed  with  hospitality,"  settled  in  the  nearly  water-surrounded  territory 
of  Inis-Eoghain,  or  Inish-Owen,  which — according  to  the  double  applica- 
tion of  the  word  inis  to  mean  either  an  island,  or  a  2^e7ti)2sula  as  almost 
so — has  received  its  appellation  of  island  or  peninsida  of  Eoghan  from 
him.  f  In  the  southern  and  narrower  part  of  that  district,  iipon  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  above  800  feet  high,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
best  and  most  diversified  prospects,  M^as  a  great  Cyclopean  strojag-hold, 
called  Grianan  Aileach,  now  Greenan  Ely.  The  erection  of  this  fortress, 
the  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  kind  in  the  north-west  of  the 
island,  and  revered,  as  the  abode  of  Princes  or  Chiefs  of  the  country,  for 
ages  previous  to  its  acquisition  by  Eoghan,  was  referred,  in  tradition  and 
song,  to  the  wonderful  times  of  the  Tuatha-de-Danans,  whose  mysterious 
memory  is  yet  preserved  in  written  story,  as  sidhe,  i.  e.,  fairies,  or  little 
local  deities,  haunting  the  forts  and  hills  where  they  formerly  dweltj 
and  the  mention  of  whom  is  still  proverbially  associated,  in  the  mind  of 
the  native  Irish  peasant,  with  the  idea  of  a  race  that  possessed  super- 
natural knowledge  and  power. 

At  Aileach,  Eoghan,  (in  Latin  Eugenius,)  is  related  to  have  resided 
A.D.  442,  when  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick.  "  The 
man  of  God,"  says  the  old  biographer  of  the  Apostle,  "accompanied 
Prince  Eugenius  to  his  court,  which  he  then  held  in  the  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  seat  of  kings,  called  Aileach,  and  which  the  holy  Bishop 
consecrated  by  his  blessing."  Eoghan,  the  father  of  the  great  Tir-Oioen, 
as  his  twin-brother,  Conall,  or  Connell,  was  the  father  of  the  great  Tir- 
Connell,  line  of  the  race  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  died  of  grief, 
A.D.  465,  for  the  loss  of  the  latter  the  year  before,  as  the  Bard 
notes — 

"Eoghan,  son  of  Niall,  died 

Of  tears — good  his  nature  ! — 

In  consequence  of  the  death,  of  Conall,  of  hard  feats  "— 

and  he  was  buried,  it  is  added,  in  Inis-Eoghain,  at  Uisce-chaoin,  or  the 
handsome  loater,  a  name  modernized  into  Eskaheen,  as  that  of  the  town- 
land  in  which  the  origin  of  both  appellations,  a  beautiful  well,  is  situated, 
near  an  old  chapel,  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  monastery,  still  older. 
The  power  of  the  race  of  Eoghan  continued  to  increase  in  Uladh,  until, 
assuming,  among  her  Princes,  the  supremacy  of  the  famous  Kings  of 
Emania  of  the  heroic  times,  the  O'Neill  took,  for  his  heraldic  emblem, 
the  ancient  "  red  hand  of  TJlstei*,"  designated,  by  an  English  wi-iter,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  "the  bloody  hand,  a  terrible  cognizance!" — and,  in 
allusion  to  that  "terrible  cognizance,"  the  battle-cry  of  "  Lamh  dearg  abu  !" 

*  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  intimacy  which  existed,  in  the  4tli  and  5th 
centuries,  between  the  Gael  and  the  Saxon,  as  united  in  hostility  to  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  &c.,  that  the  mother  of  the  reno-wned  ISiall  was  Carinna,  a  Saxon  princess, 
and  that  the  wife  of  his  son  Eoghan,  the  founder  of  the  great  Tirone  race,  was 
likewise  a  Saxon  princess,  named  Indorba. 

+  Thus,  too,  in  classic  antiquity,  another  peninsula  was,  from  Eling  Pelops, 
designated  Peloponnesus,  or  the  island  of  Pelops. 
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or,  as  it  -would  be  sliouted  at  present,  The  red  hand  for  ever  !  Of  the 
Ard-Riglis  of  Ei'in.  of  the  Hy-Niall  race  to  the  year  1002,  there  were  IG 
Princes  of  Tir-Eoghain;  which  territory,  before  the  Anglo-ISTorman  inva- 
sion, inchided  the  modern  Counties  of  Tirone,  Londonderry,  the  Bai-onies 
of  Eapho  and  Inishowen,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  and  parts  of  the 
County  of  Armagh.  In  1088,  Donihnall  MacLoughliu,  (O'Neill,)  Prince 
of  Aileach,  as  the  Princes  of  Tir-Eoghain  were  then,  styled — or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Bard, 

"  Domhnall,  of  the  lion  fury, 
Chief  of  the  generous  race  of  Eoghan  " — * 

having  marched  against  Murkertagh  O'Brien,  King  of  Mumha,  or 
Munster,  and  destroyed  his  famous  family-residence  of  Kincora,  the  latter, 
in  1101,  revenged  this  injury  upon  "Aileach,  among  the  oak  forests 
immeasurable" — ordering,  that,  for  every  sack  of  provisions  in  his  army, 
a  stone,  from  this  great  northern  edifice,  should  be  carried  away  to  the 
south.  Such,  after  an  existence  extending  beyond  the  dawn  of  history, 
was  the  fate  of  Aileach ;  from  which  its  possessor,  in  old  writings,  is 
designated,  "  Eling  of  Aileach  of  the  spacious  house — of  the  vast  tribute 
— of  the  high  decisions — of  the  ready  ships— of  the  armed  battalions — of 
grand  bridles — the  Prince  of  Aileach  v/ho  protects  all — the  miglity- 
deeded,  noble  King  of  Aileach."  After  the  destimction  of  Aileach,  the 
Princes  of  the  North  Hy-ISTiall  for  some  time  retained,  and  for  a  longer 
time  were  given,  the  title  of  "King  of  Aileach,"  although  they  fixed 
their  residence  in  the  south  of  the  present  County  of  Tirone,  at  Enis- 
Enaigh,  novr  Inchenny,  in  the  Parish  of  TJrney ;  and  the  green  eminence, 
and  the  stone-chair  upon  which  each  of  those  Princes  was  proclaimed, 
were  at  Tullaghoge,  or  the  hill  of  the  youtlis,  now  Tullyhawk,  in  the  Parish 
of  Desertcreaght,  and  Barony  of  Dungannon;  the  tribe,  in  whose  imme- 
diate territory  this  district  lay,  or  the  O'Hagans,  otherwise  known  as 
"the  Kinel-Owen  of  Tullaghoge,"  not  having  to  pay  any  tribute — 

"  Because  in  it's  proud  land  was  assumed 
The  Sovereignty  over  the  men  of  Erin. "  t 


*  The  Mac  Loughlins  or  O'Loudilins  of  the  north  were,  from  the  latter  half  of 


his  party,  were  cut  ofif  by  his  rival,  Brien  O'Neill,  in  "the  battle  of  Caim-Eirge 
of  red  spears,"  and  tlie  supreme  power  thenceforth  remaiued  with  the  O'Neills.  I 
have  designated  the  Domhnall  in  the  text,  O'NeLQ,  in  a  parenthesis,  as  virtually  or 
by  origin  such,  though  not  so  named. 

+  The  "Leac-na-fiiogh,"  or  Flag-stone  of  the  Kings  on  which  the  old  Princes  or 
Chiefs  of  Tir-Owen  were  "inaugurated,"  say  the  native  chroniclers,  "and  called 
O'Neill  after  the  lawful  manner,"  was  demolished  by  Lord  jNIountjoy  in  1602. 
"  The  Lord  Deputie,"  writes  his  Secretary,  "spent  some  5  dayes  about  TuUough  Oge, 
where  the  Oneales  were  of  old  custome  created,  and  there  he  spoiled  the  corne  of 
all  the  countrie,  and  Tyrone's,"  i.  e.,  O'Neill's,  "owne  come,  and  brake  downc  the 
chaire  wherein  the  Oneales  were  wont  to  be  created,  being  of  stone,  planted  in  the 
open  field."  Dr.  O'Donovan  informs  us,  "  that  pieces  of  Xeac-na-Riogh  were  to  be 
seen  m  the  orchard,  belonging  to  the  glebe-house  of  Desertcreaght,  till  the  year 
1776,  when  the  last  fragment  of  it  was  carried  away."  And  he  adds,  "the  site  of 
the  ancient  residence  of  O'Hagan  is  to  be  seen  on  a  gentle  eminence,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  the  villag'e  of  Tullaghoge.  It  is  a  large  circniar  encampment, 
Burrounded  by  deep  trenches  and  earthen  work.  Within  these  stood  the  residence 
of  O'Hagan,  the  Eechtaire,  or  Lawgiver,  of  Tullaghoge ;  and  here,  too,  was  placed 
the  stone,  on  which  the  '  O'Neale  was  made,'  till  it  was  destroyed,  as  above  men- 
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A  sovereignty,  to  Avliicli,  even  when  not  possessing  it,  tlie  Chiefs  of  the 
race  of  Eochan  cousidei'ecl  themselves  best  entitled,  and  are  often  referred 
to  in  the  subsequent  native  annalists,  as  really  best  entitled,  had  not  the 
existence  of  so  many  conflicting  potentates  in  the  country  prevented  the 
formation  of  such  a  royal  centre  of  union,  for  the  general  welfare. 

When  Henry  Plantagenet,  or  Fiz-Emjjeriz — authorized  by  a  bull  from 
the  Pope,  and  an  emerald  ring  of  investiture,  to  take  possession  of 
Hibernia,  as  his  gi-eat-grandfather,  "William  the  Bastcu-cl  of  'Normandj,  had 
been,  a  century  before,  empowered  by  a  similar  document,  and  a  diamond 
ring  from  Rome,  to  conquer  Anglia — came  to  Athcliath,  or  Dublin,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Prelacy,  and  by  the  Princes  of  the  South  and 
East,  as  Sovereign  or  Lord  of  Hibernia,  under  the  Pope — at  the  court 
of  the  Plantagenet  intruder,  there  were  no  representatives  from  the  North 
Hy-Niall — among  whose  Princes  it  was  not  forgotten,  that  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  legitimate  or  native  Monarchy  of  Erin,  although  great 
benefactors  to  their  national  Church,  yet  were  so,  without  having 
admitted  of  ani/  superior  to  themselves  in  temporals.  In  the  "con- 
fusion worse  confounded,"  that,  until  tlie  reign  of  King  James  I.,  or  for 
above  4  centuries,  was  the  result  of  this  half  Anglo-ISTorman,  half  Anglo- 
Papal,  settlement  in  Ireland, — during  whicli  Avhat  has  been  so  absurdly 
styled  a  conqi'sst  would  be  better  represented  by  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
annals,  "  in  those  days,  there  was  no  King  in  Israel,  exevj  man  did  that 
which  was  risht  in  his  own  eves" — the  O'Neills  continued  to  hold  a 
leading  position  in  the  history  of  their  country.  "  O'Neil,  Prince  of 
Ulster,"  says  an  old  treatise  on  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  "  would  never 
acknowledge  obedience  to  King  Henry  II."  During  the  century  that 
followed  the  Anglo-Norman  settlement  in  Erin,  the  rulers  of  the  North 
Hy-Niall  in  Tir-Owen  are  styled  "Kings"  in  the  historical  documents 
of  the  invaders,  as  well  as  in  the  native  Aratings.  In  1174,  when  the 
Monarch  Ruaidhri,  or  Poderic,  (O'Conor)  overran  the  enemy's  principal 
plantation  of  Midhe,  or  Meath,  prostrated  the  castles  of  the  Anglo- 

tioned.  According  to  the  tradition  iu  the  country,  O'Hagan  inaugurated  O'Xeill, 
hy  putting  on  his  golden  shpper,  or  sandal ;  and  hence  the  sandal  always  appears 
in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  OTIagans."  With  reference  to  this  observance,  in 
Erin,  of  a  superior  Prince,  or  Chief,  when  inaugurated,  having  his  shoe,  slipper,  or 
sandal,  put  on  bim  by  an  inferior  potentate,  but  still  one  of  consideration,  we  hnd 
that,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  O'Conor  in  Connaught,  the  same  office  was  per- 
formed for  him  by  the  powerfid  Chief  of  Aloylurg,  Mac  Dermot,  as  that  performed 
by  O'Hagan  for  the  O'Xeill  in  Uladh,  or  Ulster.  There  is  a  resemblance  between 
this  custom  at  the  inauguration  of  the  old  Priuces  of  Erin,  audthat  connected  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  later  Roman  Emperors,  or  those  of  Constantinople,  on  their 
creation  as  such.  Under  the  head  of  "honours  and  titles  of  the  Imperial  family," 
Gibbon  notes,  that  "the  Emperor  alone  could  assume  the  purple  or  red  buskins." 
And  subsequently  relating,  how  the  celebrated  John  Cantacuzene  assumed,  in  1341, 
the  Imperial  dignity,  he  mentions  John  being  accordingly  "invested  with  the 
purple  buskins  ; "  adding,  "his  right  leg  was  clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the  left, 
by  the  Latin  chiefs,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  order  of  knighthood  "• — this  office  of 
putting  on  the  buskins  being  thus  one  of  honour  in  the  east,  like  that  of  putting 
on  the  shoe,  or  sandal,  in  the  ived.  The  O'Hagaus  were  distinguished  among  the 
septs  of  Uladh,  or  Ulster,  in  the  final  struggle  for  Celtic  independence  under  the 
great  Aodh  or  Hugh  O'Xeill.  O'Hagan's  couutry  furnished,  for  that  contest,  to 
the  army  of  O'Neill,  100  infantry  and  30  cavalry ;  Henry  O'Hagan  was  Constable 
to  O'Xeill ;  and  7  O'Hagans  are  named  among  his  Captains  of  Foot,  as  commanding, 
between  them,  500  men.  The  family  of  O'Hagan  was  one  of  eminence,  and  seated 
at  Tullaghoge,  dovsTi  to  Crornvrell's  time ;  and,  in  our  day,  the  name  is  most 
wortluly  represented  by  the  Pdght  Honourable  Thomas  O'Hagan,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland. 
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Norman  colonists,  and  devastated  the  territory  of  tlie  "  stranger  "  as  far 
as  Ath-cliath,  or  Dublin,  the  forces  of  the  Kinel-Owen,  in  Roderic's 
army,  are  thus  noticed  by  the  hostile  French  rhyming  chronicler — 

"  De  Kinelogin,  O'Nel,  li  Reh, 
Od  sei  nienad  trei  mil  Yrreis."" 

In  1244,  King  Henry  III.  writes  to  the  famous  Brian  O'^fTeill,  for  aid 
against  Scotland,  as  to  "  Bren  O'Nell,  Eer/i  de  Kinelun."  In  1275,  the 
colonial  municipality  of  Cragfergus,  or  Carrigfergus,  mention  Aodh  or 
Hugh  (Boy)  O'Neill,  to  King  Edward  I.,  as  "  Od  O'Neill,  Begem  de 
Kinelyon."  From  1177,  when  the  Anglo-Normans  invaded  Ulster  under 
De  Courcy,  the  Kinel-Owen,  though  having  thenceforward  so  often  to 
resist  the  Gall,  or  foreign  enemy,  as  well  as  the  Gael,  or  native  foe, 
maintained  their  independence,  under  several  Princes,  until  the  death,  in 
1230,  of  the  brave  Aodh  O'Neill,  ''Lord  of  Tir-Owen— King  of  the 
Kinel-Eoghain — King  of  Aileach — King  of  the  North  of  Erin — Roy 
damna,  or  he  who  should  be  King  of  all  Erin — a  King,  the  most 
hospitable  and  defensive  that  had  come  of  the  Gaels  for  a  long  period, 
inferior  to  none  in  renown  and  goodness — a  King,  who  liad  never 
rendered  hostages,  pledges,  or  tribute,  to  Galls,  or  Gaels — a  King,  who 
had  been  the  greatest  plunderer  of  the  Galls,  and  demolisher  of  castles — 
who  had  ga.ined  many  victories  over  the  Galls,  and  had  cut  them  off  with 
great  and.  frequent  slaughter — a  man,  who,  though  he  died  a  natural 
death,  it  was  never  supposed  that  he  would  die  in  any  other  way,  than 
to  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  Galls." 

From  the  decease  of  this  able  Prince  in  1230  to  1315,  or  for  about  85 
years,  the  fortunes  of  the  Kinel-Owen,  as  well  as  the  Kinel-Connell,  very 
miich  declined,  owing  to  impolitic  wars  with  each  other,  and  to  frequent 
contests  for  the  supx'eme  power  in  both  principalities,  which  led  to  appli- 
cations for  aid  to  the  "  stranger,"  and  a  consequent  extortion  of  hostages 
and  tribute  by  him,  from  both  territories.  The  great  feudal  representative 
of  this  foreign  supremacy,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  was  Richard  de  Bui-go,  the  2nd  of  the  powerful 
Anglo-Norman  Earls  of  Ulster  of  his  name,  genei-ally  styled  "larla 
ruadh,"  or  the  red  Earl.  But  this  encroachment  was  interrupted, 
through  the  victory  of  Bannockburn,  in  June,  1314,  by  the  illustrious 
Robert  de  Brus,  (or  Bruce)  which  caused  his  gallant  brother,  Edward,  to 
be  invited  into  Erin,  as  her  Ard-Righ,  or  Monarch ;  in  whose  favour,  the 
Prince  of  Tir-Owen,  Donald  O'Neill,  resigned  his  claim.  By  the  results 
of  the  Scotch  invasion,  from  May,  1315,  to  October,  1318,  the  power  of 
the  red  Earl  was  greatly  shattered;  and,  on  the  assassination  (in  a 
family  feud)  of  his  successor,  "larla  don,"  or  the  hrowa  Earl,  near 
Carrickfergus,  in  June,  1333,  the  proud  Earldom  of  Ulster  fell  to  pieces. 
The  old  Princes  of  the  north,  O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  kc,  with  "  upspringing 
vigour,"  again  became  independent;  and  "the  i-ace  of  Eoghan  of  red 
weapons"  even  extended  their  immediate  possessions  farther  than  ever. 

"  The  Norman  versifiers  couplet  may  be  tlius  translated — 

*'  Of  Kii)elo(;iii,  O'Xel,  the  Kinrj, 
With  him' 3000  Yrreis  did  bring." 

The  native  Irish  were  called  Yrreis,  Irreys,  or  IiTois,  in  the  idiom  of  the  dominant 
race  from  France  in  England,  and  the  settlements  from  the  latter  country  in 
Ireland. 
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The  warlike  clan  of  Aodh  Buidhe,  or  Hugh  Boy,  O'Neill,  Prince  of 
Tir-Owen  from  13G0  to  1283,  passed  the  Ban  into  IJlidia,  eastern  Ulster, 
or  Antrim  and  Down,  and,  between  1333  and  1353,  with  what  colonial 
antipathy  terms  "persevering  virulence,"  wrested,  from  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  old  natives,  and  descendants  of  Anglo-Normans  planted  there  by 
De  Courcy,  &c.,  the  temtory,  hence  designated  Clannaboy.  It  was 
divided  into  North  and  South — the  former  situated  between  the  rivers 
Eavel  and  Lagan,  embracing  the  modern  Baronies  of  the  2  Antrims,  2 
Toomes,  2  Belfasts,  Lower  Massereene,  and  County  of  Carrickfergus — 
the  latter,  south  of  the  Lagan,  including  the  present  Baronies  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Castlereagh.  Upon  the  hill  of  Castlereagh,  about  2  miles  from 
Belfast,  vv^as  the  stone-chair,  on  which  the  rulers  of  the  coimtry  were 
inaugurated;*  and,  from  the  chieftain-line  of  this  2nd  Hy-Niall,  or  Clan- 
naboy, principality,  has  sprung  the  last  ennobled  repi*esentative  of  the 
race  of  O'Neill  in  Ireland.t  On  King  Richai'd  II.'s  arrival  in  Ireland, 
in  1394,  with  34,000  men,  the  Prince  of  Tir-Owen,  Niall  "  More,"  or 
"  le  grand  O'Nell,"  did  homage,  at  Dundalk,  as  "Prince  of  the  Irish 
in  Ulster,"  to  the  King,  though  without  beiDg  really  less  independent 
than  before;  since,  notwithstanding  the  vast  expense  of  this  expedi- 
tion to  Richard,  "yet,"  says  Sir  John  Davies,  "  did  he  not  encrease  his 
reuennue  thereby  1  sterling  pound,  nor  enlarged  the  English  border  the 
bredth  of  1  acre  of  land;  neither  did  he  extend  the  iurisdiction  of  his 
Courtes  of  Justice  1  foote  further  then  the  English  colonies" — in  which 
that  narrow  "iurisdiction"  was  pre^dously  established.  From  the  ruin 
of  the  Earldom  of  Ulster,  the  chief  external  contest  of  the  O'Neills,  till 

•In  1832,  Mr.  subsequently  Dr.  Petrie  published  an  engraving  of,  and  article  on, 
the  "coronation  chair"  of  the  O'Neills  of  Clannaboy  at  Castlereagh.  HaATug  re- 
marked, that  "the  curious  piece  of  antiquity  represented  Avas,  for  a  long  jieriod, 
the  chair,  on  which  the  O'Neils  of  Castlereagh  were  inaugurated,  and  originally 
stood  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  within  2  miles  of  Belfast."  he  says — "After  the 
ruin  of  Con  O'Neil,  the  last  Chief  of  Castlereagh,  and  the  downfall  of  the  famil}',  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  chair  was  thrown  clown  and  neglected,  tiU  about  the 
year  1750,  when  Stewart  Banks,  Esq.,  Sovereign  of  Belfast,  caused  it  to  be  removed 
to  that  town,  and  had  it  buHt  into  the  wall  of  the  Batter-Market,  where  it  was 
used  as  a  seat,  until  the  taking  down  of  the  market-place,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
then  mixed  with  the  other  stones  and  rubbish,  and  was  about  to  be  broken,  when 
Thomas  Fitzmorris  took  possession  of  it,  and  removed  it  to  a  little  garden,  in  front 
of  his  house,  in  Lancaster  Street,  Belfast,  where  it  remained  till  the  present  j^ear, 
when  it  was  purchased  from  him,  for  a  young  gentleman  of  cultivated  mind  and 
elegant  tastes,  R.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Granby  Row,  Dublin,  and  Rathcarrick,  in 
the  County  of  Sligo,  who  has  had  it  removed  to  the  latter  place,  where  it  will  be 
preserved,  with  the  care  due  to  so  interesting  a  monument.  This  chair,  which,"  it 
is  added,  "is  very  rudely  constructed,  is  made  of  common  whin-stone — the  seat  is 
lower  than  that  of  an  ordinary  chair,  and  the  back  higher  and  narrower."  It  is 
considered,  by  the  learned  archaeologist,  to  have  probably  belonged  to  chiefs  of  the 
country  preN-ious  to  the  O'Neills,  from  its  resemblance  to  seats  of  the  kind  to  be 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  from  the  mode  of  inauguration,  connected 
with  such  seats,  having  been  of  very  remote  antiquity  in  Erin;  or  "said  to  have 
been  introduced,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Milesians,  by  the  Tuatha-de-Danan 
colony." 

+  The  Right  Honourable  John  Bruce  Richard  O'Neill,  3rd  Viscount  and  Barou 
O'NeiU  of  Shane's  Castle,  County  of  Antrim,  a  Representative  Peer  of  Ireland, 
General  in  the  Army,  Vice-Adrairal  of  the  Coast  of  Ulster,  and  Constable  of  DubHa 
Castle,  bom  at  Shane's  Castle,  December,  1780,  and  deceased,  February,  1855,  in 
his  75th  year.  The  O'Neill  estates  devolved  to  the  B.ev^.  William  Chichester,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  ^Michael's,  Dublin,  who  hence  took  the  name  of  O'Neill,  and  has 
since,  or  in  1868,  been  created  Baron  O'Neill  of  Shane's  Castle,  County  of  Antrim, 
in  the  Peerasre  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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the  16th.  century,  was  with  their  neighbours,  the  O'Donnells,  who,  in 
Inish-Owen — the  original  seat  in  Ulster  of  the  Kinel-Owen — encroaching, 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  upon  the  border-ten'itory  there  of 
the  race  of  Owen,  which  corresponded  with  the  modern  Barony  of  Rapho, 
and  in  which  the  old  royal  residence  of  Aileach  stood,  early  in  the  15th 
century  supplanted  the  older  O'Gormleys,  of  the  race  of  Owen,  by  the 
O'Doghertys,  of  the  race  of  Connell.  This  being  naturally  resented 
by  the  O'Neills,  as  a  usurpation  of  the  very  cradle  of  their  race  in  Ulster, 
occasioned  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  O'Donnells,  Avhich  was  not  com- 
pletely terminated,  till  O'lSTeill's  final  confii-mation,  by  charters,  in  1514,  oi 
Inish-Owen  to  O'Donuell.  Yet  the  power  of  the  Kinel-0  wen,  though  thus 
contracted  towards  Tir-Connell,  or  on  the  west,  extended  as  usual,  to 
the  sea  on  the  north,  and  was  undiminished  towards  Uriel  and  Lecale, 
or  Louth  and  Dov/n,  on  the  south  and  east;  where,  to  the  IGth  century, 
the  foreign  borderer,  or  Saxon  settler,  continued  to  pay  them  "black 
rents,"  or  tribute.* 

Until  the  reign  of  Con  O'Neill,  surnamed  "Bacach,"  or  the  Lame,  in 
Tir-Owen,  the  heads  of  the  race  of  Niall  there  "despised,"  observes  an. 
English  writer,  "  the  titles  of  Earles,  Marquises,  Dukes,  or  Priuce.s,  in 
regard  of  that  of  Oneale.''  But,  in  1542,  inasmuch  as,  "of  all  the  Irish 
Princes,  none  was  then  comparable  to  Oneale  for  antiquity  and  noblenesse 
of  bloud,"t  Con  was  created,  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  Earl  of  Tir-Owen.  In. 
1559,  however,  Con's  celebrated  son  and  successor,  Shane,  or  John, 
known  as  "  an  Diomais,"  or  the  Proud,  set  no  value  on  the  title  of  Earl 
granted  to  his  father,  but,  after  tlie  ancient  manner,  was  inaugurated 
"O'Neill,"  and  styled  "King  of  Ulster."  As  a  national  poet  wx-ites  of 
that  venerated  ceremony,  and  the  feelings  of  hui,  with  whose  "  pride  of 
place  "X  it  was  associated — 

"  His  Brehon's  around  Hm — tlie  hlne  heavens  o'er  him — 
His  true  clan  behind,  and  his  broad  lands  before  Mm ; 
While,  group'd  far  below  him,  on  moor,  and  on  heather. 
His  tanists,  and  chiefs,  are  assembled  together ; 
They  give  him  a  sword,  and  he  swears  to  protect  them; 
A  slender  white  wand,  and  he  vows  to  direct  them; 
And  then,  in  God's  snnshine,  O'Neill  they  all  hail  him, 
Through  hfe,  unto  death,  ne'er  to  flinch  from,  or  fail  him; 
And  earth  hath  no  spell  that  can  shatter  or  sever 
That  bond  from  tlieir  true  hearts — tlie  Eed  Hand /or  ever!"% 

♦After  the  fall  of  the  intrusive  Earldom  of  Ulster  in  1333,  the  O'Neills,  says  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  "  were  not  only  free  from  all  Anglo-Irish  exactions,  but  they  compelled 
the  English  of  the  Pale  to  pay  them  hlaclc  rent."  Which  tributary  state  of  the 
Enghsh  of  the  Pale  to  the  O'Neills  in  the  direction  of  Lecale  and  Uriel,  or  of  the 
nettlers  in  Down  and  Louth,  is  shown,  independent  of  anp  native  Irish  evidence, 
by  the  Enghsh  records  respecting  Ireland,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

tMoryson.  A  few  years  before,  it  was  alleged,  "O'Neill's  mind  is  to  be  King 
of  Ireland,  and  to  proclaim  himself  King,  at  the  hill  of  Tara." 

J  "  An  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  place." — Shakspeare. 

§  In  accounting  for  the  failure  of  all  his  devices  to  cut  off  the  great  Ulster 
potentate  in  IGOl',  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord  Deput}',  Mountjoy,  mentions  how  he 
did  not  find  "  any  subiects  haue  a  more  dreadfull  awe  to  lay  violent  hands  on  their 
sacred  Prince,  then  these  people  haue  to  touch  the  person  of  their  O'Neales."  With 
reference  to  the  different  fate,  in  the  south,  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  by  the  hand 
of  a  native  assassin,  the  Secretary  of  Mountjoy  also  observes — "  wherein  the 
Vlster  men  challenge  an  honour  of  faithfulnesse  to  their  Lords  aboue  those  of 
Mounster ;  for,  in  the  foUowing  warres,  none  of  them  could  be  induced,  by  feare, 
or  reward,  to  lay  haudes  on  their  reuereuced  Oneale."     And  again  he  notes — "  Thd 
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"  Proud  Lords  of  Tir-Owen !  high  chiefs  of  Lough  Xeagh  ! 
How  broad  stretch'd  the  lands  that  were  rul'd  by  your  sway! 
What  eagle  would  venture  to  wing  them  right  through, 
But  would  droop  on  his  pinion,  o'er  half  ere  he  flew! 
From  the  hills  of  Mac  Cartan,  and  waters  that  ran. 
Like  steeds  do-mi  Glen  S^\'illy,  to  soft-flowing  Ban — 
From  Clannaboy's  heather  to  Carrick's  sea  shore, 
And  high  Armagh  of  Saints  to  the  wild  Innisniore — ■ 
From  the  cave  of  the  hunter  on  Tir-Connell  hills 
To  the  dells  of  Glenarm,  all  gushing  with  riUs — 
From  Antrim's  bleak  rocks  to  the  woods  of  Eosstrevor — 
AU  echo'd  your  war-shout — the  Eed  Haxd/j?-  ever!" 

Then,  "greatlie  it  was  feared,"  remai-ks  a  hostile  contemporary,  "that 
his  intent  was  to  haue  made  &,  couguest  over  the  whole  land.  He 
pretended  to  be  King  of  Ylster,  euen  as  he  said  his  ancestors  were,  and, 
affecting  the  manner  of  the  great  Turke,.  was  continuallie  gai-ded  with 
600  armed  men,  as  it  were,  his  lanisaries  about  liim,  and  had  in  readi- 
nesse  to  bring  into  the  fields  1000  horssemen  and  4000  footmen.  He 
furnished  all  the  pesants  and  husbandmen  of  his  countrie  with  armour 
and  weapons,  and  trained  them  vp  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wars.  .  .  . 
He  cared  not  for  so  meane  an  honour  as  to  be  an  Eai-le,  except  he  might 
be  better  and  higher  than  an  Earle.  '  For  /  am  (saith  he)  iji  hlcud  and 
'power  better  than  the  best,  and  I  will  giue  place  to  none  of  them;  for  mine 
ancestors  icere  Kings  of  Vlster.  And  as  Vlster  tvas  tlteir's,  so  now  Vlster 
is  'mine,  and  shall  be  mine :  with  the  sword  I  ican  it,  and  with  the  sword  I 
'will  keep  it^  "  The  title  of  Earl  was,  in  fact,  of  no  account  in  Tir-Owen 
to  that  of  O'Neill,  "  compared  with  which,"  says  Camden,  '^  even  the 
title  of  C^sar  is  contemptible  in  Hibernia."  After  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  English  and  his  neighbours,  but  especially  the  O'Donnells, 
this  John  the  Froud  being  assassinated  in  1567,  the  revival  of  an  O'Neill 
in  Ulster  was  made,  in  1569,  "  high  treason,"  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
Pale — "  forasmuch,"  it  remarked,  "  as  the  name  of  0'  Neyle,  in  the  judg- 
ments of  the  uncivill  people  of  this  realm,  doth  carrie  in  it  selfe  so  great  a 
Sovereigntie,  as  they  suppose  that  all  the  Lords  and.  people  of  Ulster  should 
ratlier  live  in  servitude  to  that  name,  titan  in  subjection  to  the  Crown  of 
England.''^  Nevertheless,  Turlough,  John's  cousin,  "whom,  after  his 
decease,  the  country  had  elected  to  he  O'Neyle,"  continued  to  be  so  in  Tir- 
Owen;  avenged  his  predecessor's  murder  upon  the  Scots,  by  killing 
their  leader  in  battle  ;  and  was  exhorted  by  the  Bards  to  attempt  greate  • 
things,  as  descended  from  ancestors,  who  had  been  Ard-Eighs  of  Eri:  . 
But  his  advanced  yeai'S,  and  the  complicated  circumstances  of  his  positioi , 
rendered  peace  with  the  English  most  expedient,  until  his  decease,  i:!. 
1595. 

Meanwhile,  as  Tui-lough's  destined  successor,  and  "to  suppress  the 
name  and  authority  of  O'Neal,"*  the  famous  Aodh,  or  Hugh,  was,  in 
1585,  designated,  and,  in  1587,  confirmed,  as  Earl  of  Tirone,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  But  that  this  foreign  or  antinational,  and  comparatively 
modern,  title  should  supersede  in  "Tir-Owen  the  time-honoured  distinction 

name  of  Oneale  was  so  reuerenced  in  the  North,  as  none  could  bee  induced  to 
betray  him,  vpon  the  large  reward  set  \-pon  his  head."  This  fidelity  arose  from 
the  system  of  clanship,  unknown  among  the  English. 

_  »  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  contemporaiy  Life  of  Sir  John  Perrott,  "to  abolish  the 
title  and  power  of  0-Xeale  in  Ulster,  who,  because  they  had  byn  Princes  of  that 
province,  as  longe  as  the  name  remayned,  they  thought  the  dignitie  and  prerogative 
must  ever  follow." 
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of  tlie  '•'  O'lSTeill,"  as  head  of  the  old  royal  and  martial  race  of  Eoghan, 
waa   so   intolerable  in  their   eyes,  that,  according  to  the   popular   and 
traditional  belief,  the  Benshee,  or  guardian  spii'it  of  the  house  of  Niall,   • 
night  after  night,  in  the  Castle  of  Dungannon,  upbraided  the  so-called 
Earl;  and  conjui-ed  him  to  cast  away  such  an  odious  designation,  as  no 
better  than  a  brand  of  slavery,  stamped  upon  him  by  the  enemies  of  his 
country;  at  the  same  time,  summoning  hisi,  to  draw  the  sword,  for  hek 
deliverance.     And,    at    this    j)eriod,    indeed,    the    general    condition    of 
Ireland  was  such,  that  she  but  too  much  needed  a  deliverer.     Heuce  the 
Earl  "  did  afterwards,"  adds  my  Anglo-Irish  annalist,  "  assume  the  name 
of  O'Neal,  and  therewith  he  was  so  elevated,  that  he  would  often  boast, 
that  he  would  rather  be  0' Xecd  of  Ulster,  than  King  of  Spain  !"  *     Under 
this  "  illustrissimus  Princeps  Hugo  O'Nellus" — to  use  his  designation  on 
the  Continent,  where  he  was  ranked  among  the  greatest  Generals  of  the 
day — occurred  the  final  struggle  for  Celtic  independence  against  Queen 
Elizabeth — which,  from  1595  to  1603,  cost  the  Queen  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure — which  was  so  long  unfavourable,  and  at 
one  time  confessedly  almost  fatal,  to  her  arms  in  Ireland — which  did  not 
terminate  by  his  capitulation  until  after  her  decease — and,  in  reference 
to  which,  as  concluding  a  contest  of   434  years,  from  the  1st  Anglo- 
Norman  landing  in  1169,  King  James  I.'s  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
Sir  John  Davies,  has  observed — "  The  troth  is,  the  conqtiest  of  Ireland  loas 
made  peece  and  peece,  by  sloiv  steppes  and  degrees,  and  by  seuerall  attempts, 
in  seuerall   ages;    there  were  sundry  reuolutions,  as  well  of  the  English 
fortunes,  as  of  the  Irish,  some-ichiles  one  preuailing,  some-tvhiles  the  other; 
and  it  loas  neuer  brought  to  a  full  period,  till  his  Maiestie,  that  now  is, 
came  to  the  Croume."     Tlie  Earl  of  Tirone,  whose  title  and  estates  were 
confirmed  to  him  by  Elizabeth's  successor,   James  I.,  in  1603,  having 
subsequently,  or  in  1607,  to  retire,  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,t 
to  the  Continent,  died  there,  at  Rome,  in  1616.     He  has  been  called 
"the  Irish  Hannibal;"  and,  as  long  as  he  survived  his  departure  from 
Ireland,  although  old  and  finally  blind,  he  was,  to  his  foes,  as  Hannibal 
indeed   banished,  but   as    Hannibal   feared;   a   rumour   of  "Tirone   is 
coming!"  was  one  of  alarm  to  the  despoilers  of  his  race;  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  site  of  the  ancient  regal  residence  of  Aileach,  from  which 
the  O'Neill,  down  to  1283,  was  styled  "  King  of  Aileach,"  a  curious  local 
reminiscence    of  the    great    opponent    of  Elizabeth  has  existed,  in  the 
popular  imagination,  to  recent  tfmes.     "  A  troop  of  Hugh  O'Neill's  horse," 
it  was  said,  "  lies,  in  magic  sleep,  in  a  cave,  under  the  hill  of  Aileach. 
These  bold  troopers  only  wait,  to  have  the  spell  removed,  to  rush  to  the 
aid  of  their  country ;  and  a  man,"  continues  the  legend,  "  who  wandered 

*  The  celebrated  Ulster  Bard,  Eory  O'Cahan,  suruamed  "Dall,"  or  the  Blind, 
having  made  an  excursion  to  Scotland  not  long  before  the  succession  of  King  James 
VI.  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  having  gained  great  admiration  there  by  his  musical 
skill,  is  related  to  have  been  sent  for  by  the  King,  to  play  on  the  harp  before  him. 
"  O'Cahan  accordingly  attended  at  the  Scottish  court,  and  so  delighted  the  royal 
circle  with  his  performance,  that  James  walked  towards  him,  and  laid  his  hand 
familiarly  on  his  shoulder.  One  of  the  courtiers  present  remarking  on  the  honoiir 
this  conferred  on  him,  Eorj"^  observed,  '  A  greater  than  King  James  has  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder.'  '  Who  is  that  mail  ? '  cried  the  Kiiig.  '  O'Neill,  Sire,' 
replied  Rory,  standing  up." 

t  On  those  machinations  of  the  land-coveting  description,  (lilcewise  employed,  as 
has  been  shown,  for  the  riiin  of  the  Plarlof  C'lancarty,)  see  the  l.'ev^-  C.  P.  Meehan'3 
learned  and  interesting  "  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and 
Hory  O'Donel,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,'  &c. 

K 
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accidentally  into  the  cave,  foimd  them  lying  beside  their  horses,  fully 
armed,  and  holding  the  bridles  in  their  hands.  One  of  them,"  it  is  added, 
"lifted  his  head,  and  asked,  'Is  the  time  come?' — but,  receiving  no 
answer,  dropped  back  into  his  lethargy!"  This  suggestive  story  very 
naturally  became,  in  Ulster,  the  subject  of  a  suitable  poem,  on  "the 
awakening  of  Hugh  CNeill's  horsemen."*  The  great  Hugh  was  suc- 
ceeded abroad,  in  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tirone,  by  his  sons,  Don  Henry  and 
Don  John  O'Neill,  Colonels,  (tc,  in  the  Spanish  service;  of  whom  the 
latter,  dying  in  Catalonia,  in  1641,  the  chief  of  the  O'lSTeills  then  in 
Ireland  was  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  of  Kinard,  or  Caledon,  in  the  County  of 
Tirone.  In  the  civil  war  of  l(3-il-53,  Sir  Phelim  headed  the  rising  of 
Ulster;  and,  during  that  contest,  the  name  of  O'Neill  was  likewise 
represented  by  the  illustrious  Major-General  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  the 
defender  of  Arras  against  3  Marshals  of  France,  and  the  router  of  the 
Puritans  at  Benburb,  considered,  but  for  his  inopportune  death,  in  1649, 
to  have  been  the  fittest  opponent  for  Cromwell;  and  by  Major-Geuei-al 
Hugh  Duff  O'Neill,  the  subsequent  gallant  defender  of  Clonmel  and 
Limerick. 

The  father  of  Gordon  O'Neill  was  Sir  Phelim  above-mentioned,  and  his 
mother,  the  Baroness  of  Strabane,  originally  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  and 
daughter  of  George  Gordon,  1st  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  Scotland ;  whence 
the  name  of  Gordon,  borne  by  her  son.  Under  King  James  II.,  Gordon 
O'Neill  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of,  and  Meml.;  ■.•  of  Parliament  for,  the 
Coimty  of  Tirone.  He  was  Captain  of  Grenadiers  in  the  infantry 
regiment  of  William  Stewart,  Lord  Mountjoy,  before  the  Revolution; 
and,  after  it  broke  out,  he  raised,  for  the  royal  cause,  mostly  in  Tirone, 
the  Regiment  of  Foot,  wliich  bore  his  name,  as  its  Colonel.  He  served, 
in  1689,  at  the  successful  operations  against  the  Williamites  in  Ulster, 
previous  to  the  blockade  of  Derry;  then  at  that  blockade,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh;  in  1690,  was  at  the  Boyne;  and  was  present,  as 
Brigadier,  July  22nd,  1691,  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  or  Kilconuell. 
There  he  was  stationed  on  the  Urrachree  side  of  the  position,  vrith  tlie 
Irish  right  wing,  composed  of  some  of  the  best  corps  of  the  army,  which 
wing  was  victorious  that  day,  but  for  what  happened  in  other  quartei-s; 
and  he  duly  signalized  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  capturing, 
after  the  3rd  great  repulse  of  the  enemy,  some  pieces  of  their  artillery; 
till,  having  been  so  severely  wounded,  as  to  be  apparently  lifeless,  he  was 
stripped,  and  left  upon  the  field,  among  the  slain.  But,  being  recognized 
by  some  Scotch  Williamite  officers,  connected  with  him,  through  his 
mother,  as  a  Gordon,  they  had  him  attended  to.  He  was  removed  to 
Dublin,  recovered,  and,  being  released  under  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  he 
followed  his  Sovereign  to  France.  No  officer  had  stronger  militaiy 
claims  upon  the  exiled  Court  of  St.  Germain,  through  his  own  services, 
and  as  the  head  of  a  i-ace,  among  whom,  besides  so  many  gentlemen  of 
subordinate  rank  that  fought  for  the  royal  cause  in  Ireland,  Sir  Neal 
O'Neill,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  died,  after  being  wounded 

*  This  legend,  about  O'Neill's  sleeping  horsemen  at  Aileach,  13  like  another, 
in  Continental  literature.  "  The  German,"  too,  we  are  told,  "  goes  back  to 
the  Hohenstaufens,  to  the  great  Barbai'ossa,  the  ideal  Emperor,  who,  accord- 
ing to  popular  ti'adition,  is  not  dead,  but  asleep,  in  the  Harfcz  mountain ! 
And  he  will  awake  some  day,  will  reappear  in  his  strength,  to  uphold  justice. 
vex  evil-doers,  and  estabUsh  the  Empire  in  its  dory!  \\'liy  does  he  tarrv  so 
long?" 
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at  the  Boyne,*  Sir  Donald  ov  Daniel  O'lSTeill  was  also  Colonel  of  a 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  Henry  O'Neill  was  a  Brigadier  of  Infantry,  and 
Cormac,  Felix,  and  Brian  were  all  Colonels  of  Infantry;  Brigadier  Henry 
and  Colonel  Felix  having  fiillen  at  Anghrim.  Brigadier  Gordon  O'Neill 
was  therefore  made  Colonel  in  France  of  the  Irish  Infantiy  Regiment  of 
Cbarlemont.  From  the  frustrated  invasion  of  England  in  1692  to  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1G97,  this  regiment  served  against  the  Germans; 
and,  in  February,  1698,  its  remains,  with  those  of  the  Queen's  Dragoons 
d,  pied,  v,-ere  formed  into  the  infantry  Regiment  of  Galmoy;  to  which 
Gordon  O'Neill  was  attached,  as  a  supernumerary  or  reformed  Colonel. 
By  his  lady,  Mildi-ed,  (a  Protestant  of  the  Established  Church,  deceased, 
in  December,  1686,  at  Derry,  whei'e  he  used  to  reside  before  the  Revolu- 
tion,) Gordon  O'Neill  had  a  daughtei*.  Catherine,  married  to  John. 
Bourke,  4th  Lord  Brittas  and  9th  Lord  Castle-Connell,  also  exiled  in« 
France,  as  a  Jacobite  loyalist.  Of  this  marriage,  there  were  2  sons — 
John,  5th  Lord  Brittas,  and  lOfch  Lord  Castle-Connell,  variously 
mentioned  as  Captain  and  Colonel  in  the  French  service — the  Honourable 
Thomas  Bourke,  Lieutenant-General  in  that  of  Sardinia.t  Brigadier- 
General  Gordon  O'Neill  died  in  1704.  In  the  various  corps  of  his 
countrymen  serving  in  France,  numbers  of  O'Neills  have  since  been, 
officers,  from  the  Cadet  and  Ensign,  to  the  Colonel,  Chef-de-Brigade, 
and  Mareehal  de  Camp,  and  several  of  them  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis; 
among  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  the  late  Colonel  Charles  O'Neill, 
(of  the  branch  of  Derrynoose,  County  Armagh,)  Chef  du  Bureau  de 
rinfanterie  au  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  Officier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur, 
ttc.ij:     To  Spain,  also,  the  O'Neills  have  supplied  officers  of  distinction 

•  In  September,  1791,  at  Madrid,  the  decease  is  mentioned  of  Don  Carlos  Felix 
O'Neill,  a  great  favourite  of  the  King,  an  old  Lieutenant-General,  formerly  Governor 
of  the  Havaunah,  and  the  son  of  Sir  Neal  O'Neill  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  &c. 

+  "He,"  relates  Fcrrar,  in  1787,  "is  a  most  disinterested  friend  to  his  country- 
men ;  so  much  so,  that  the  King  has  said  to  him,  '  Bourke,  you  have  solicited  many 
favours  for  j'our  Irish  friends,  but  never  asked  one  for  yourself.' " 

t  To  an  abstract  of  this  officer's  career,  I  prefix  a  fuller  notice  of  his  father's,  as 
more  a  portion  of  my  subject— the  Brigade  in  France  previous  to  the  Revolution. 
John  O'Neill  was  boni  January  20th,  1737,  at  DeiTynoose,  County  of  Armagh.  He 
left  Ireland  when  young  for  Paris,  where  his  brother  was  Principal  i^  the  College 
des  Irlandais.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Plessis,  he  entered 
the  Regiment  of  Clare,  in  December,  1753,  as  a  Cadet ;  passed,  with  the  same  rank, 
to  the  Regiment  of  Roth,  in  1759;  became,  April  2oth,  17(51,  a  2nd  Lieutenant; 
March  1st,  17(33,  Ensign;  March  24th,  17G9,  (when  the  corps  was,  for  some  years, 
that  of  Roscommon)  a  1st  Lieutenant;  February  13th,  1774,  (when  the  regiment 
'was  that  of  Walsh)  was  made  Captain  Commandant  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel's 
company  ;  and,  under  the  renewed  formation  as  Walsh's,  after  being  merged  in  the 
Legion  of  Daupliine,  or  in  1776,  was  likewise  a  Captain  commandant.  January 
22nd,  1779,  he  was  created  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis;  July  Gth,  1788,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Major ;  July  25th,  1791,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment,  then  the  92nd ; 
and  January  8th,  1792,  Colonel  of  the  corps,  which  he  continued  to  be  till  1794; 
having  previously,  or  May  15th,  1793,  been  nominated  General  of  Brigade  and 
Mareehal  de  Camp.  He  had  gone  through  the  campaigns  in  Germany  from  1759 
to  1762;  those  of  1769  and  1770  in  Corsica;  and,  during  the  war  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  United  States  of  America  from  England,  had  fought  at  3  naval 
engagements  in  the  Vidoire  against  Admiral  Rodney,  and  at  the  reduction  of  the 
3  West  India  Islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Eustache,  and  St.  Christophe  between  1781 
and  1783.  He  was  stationed  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  St.  Domingo  from  1788  to 
1792,  and  finally  served  in  6  campaigns  from  1793  to  1798.  Authorized  July  9th, 
1799,  to  retire,  he  was  granted,  March  2Sth,  1801,  a  pension  of  3000  francs  ;  and,  at 
Paris,  where  he  fixed  his  residence,  died,  in  his  75th  year,  about  March,  1811. 
Colonel  Miles  Byrne,  who  mentions  the  veteran,  in  1803,  as  then  en  relraile  with 
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down  to  the  war  against  Napoleon  I. ;  and  the  name  has  been  connected 
•with  nobility  there  to  our  days,  in  the  pei-sou  of  Don  Juan  Antonio  Luis 
O'Neill  y  Castilla;  whose  titles,  dating  from  1G79  to  1695,  are  Marques 
de  la  Granja,  de  Yaldeosera,  de  Caltojar,  and  Conde  de  Benajiar. 

Like  the  preceding  Irish  infantry  regiments  of  King  James  in  France, 
that  of  Charleraont,  or  O'lSTeill,  in  1692,  had  2  battalions,  16  companies, 
1600  privates,  and  64  officers.  By  Mac  Geoghegan's  subsequent  list  of 
the  officers,  they  v/ere — "Gordon  O'Neill.  Colonel — Hudi  Mae  Mahon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel — Edmond  Murphy,  Major — 12  Captains — 28  Lieu- 
tenants— 2S  Sub-Lieutenants — 1-t  Ensigns."  The  more  recent  strength 
of  the  corps  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  others  referred  to,  or  2  battalions, 
1100  privates,  and  242  officers. 


THE  IXFAXTRY  REGIMENT  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  "  Regiment  de  Dublin,  Infanterie,"  appeai-s  to  have  been  so  called 
in  Fi'ance,  from  having  been  first  levied,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 
of  the  Bevolution  in  Ireland,  by  Sir  Michael  Creagh,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  for  1688-9,  Member,  also,  for  Dublin  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
latter  year,  and  Pay-Master-General  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  to  King 
James  11.  The  corps  was  all  raised  in  Dublin,  where  the  Colonel  had 
much  property.  The  name  of  Creagh,  anglicized  from  an  old  Irish  word 
meaning  a  hrancli-hearer,  was,  according  to  family  tradition,  originally 
O'Neill — of  the  North  Munster  or  Dalcassian  sept  of  Tradraidhe  or 
Tradry,  County  of  Clare  * — until  connected  with  the  annals  of  Limerick, 

tlie  rauk  of  General  of  Brigade,  adds — "He  was  a  small  man,  rather  handsome, 
with  fine  features,"  and,  "  having  been  born  and  brought  up  in  Ireland,  he  spoke 
Enghsh.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  just  chief,  though  a  severe  disciplinarian, 
and  a  strict  observer  of  mihtarj'-  rules  and  honours.  Though  proud  and  haughty 
as  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  O'Neill  of  the  North,  still  he  was  much  liked 
by  his  officers,"  who  "  used  to  call  their  Colonel,  '  the  Monarch,'  in  their  chat 
among  themselves." — His  son,  Charles  O'Neill,  horn  in  France,  September  29th, 
1770,  became,  Api'il  22nd,  17SS,  a  Sous-Lieutenant  in  the  Eegiment  of  Walsh;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  wars  under  the  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  subsequent  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  rose  to  be  a  Colonel,  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  &c.  He  was  wounded,  and  made  ]n-isoner,  November 
4th,  1799,  at  the  battle  of  Fossano.  He  served  at  sea  in  the  Jupiter,  the  Valetireuse, 
and  the  Courageux,  from  June,  1804,  to  November,  1807.  In  the  Peninsular  contest, 
which  he  passed  through  from  1808  to  1812,  he  received  a  contusion  on  the  left 
arm,  at  the  1st  siege  of  Saragossa ;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  command 
with  his  battahon  of  Voltigeurs,  was  disabled  in  the  left  foot,  from  a  gunshot  wound, 
and  made  prisoner  by  the  English.  Though  sent  back  to  France,  in  April,  1813, 
as  so  seriously  injured,  and  notwithstanding  his  consequent  sevei'e  suffering,  he 
headed  a  battalion  of  National  Guards  in  the  decisive  campaign  of  1SI4,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  affairs  of  Meaux,  of  Claye,  and  in  the  defence  of  Paris.  After- 
wards, or  in  1823,  at  the  head  of  the  27th  Eegiment  in  Spain  he  was  distinguished, 
July  16th,  before  the  Isle  of  Leon.  He  held  the  appointment  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Infantry  till  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  July,  1844.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  honour  even  to  the  honourable  name  he  bore;  a  good 
comrade  and  friend ;  ever  wiUing,  while  employed  in  the  War  Office,  to  oblige  his 
father's  countrymen.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  both  sang  weh,  and 
played  on  several  instruments. 

*  These  southern  or  Clare  O'Neills,  of  the  iiue  of  Heher,  must  not  be  confounded, 
as  they  have  been  by  some,  with  the  greater  northern  or  Tirone  O'Neill's,  of  the  line 
of  Hcremon.  The  fertile  and  beautiful  territory  of  Tradry,  the  best  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  and  co-extensive  with  the  present  Deanery  of  Tradry,  was,  after  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  usurped  by  the  De  Clares  ;  and,  on  their  overthrow,  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Mac  Namaras.     But  numbers  of  the  O'Neills  have  remained 
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by  some  of  those  O'Neills  having  assisted  its  inhabitants  to  expel  the 
Danes.  On  this  occasion,  the  O'Neills,  -who  acted  gallantly,  were 
additionally  distinguished  by  wearing  green  branches  on  their  caps  or  • 
helmets;  "whence,"  alleges  the  local  historian,  "they  took  the  name  of 
Creagh ;  and  the  action  happening  near  Creagh  Gate,  that  and  the  Lane 
received  their  names  from  them."  The  race  of  Creagh  were  of  eminent 
respectability,  during  several  successive  centuries,  in  Limerick.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  gaps  in  the  rolls  of  its  ^Mayors,  and  of  other  civic 
ofBcers  corresponding  to  Sheriffs  at  present,  the  name  of  Creagh,  from 
1216  to  1651,  the  year  when  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crom- 
wellians,  is  to  be  seen,  among  those^who  bore  the  former  dignity  there, 
34  times,  and,  among  those  who  filled  the  latter  ofBce  there,  60  times. 
After  the  capture  of  the  city,  by  Cromwell's  brother-in-law,  Ireton,  in 
the  autumn  of  1651,  when  Pierce  Creagh  Fitz-Pierce  was  Mayor,  and 
"William  Creagh.  1  of  the  Sheriffs,  many  Creaghs,  with  others  of  the  old 
families,  retired,  from  the  yoke  of  the  usurpers,  in  various  directions. 
Of  those  Creaghs,  "  sevei'al,"  we  are  told,  "  went  to  Rochelle  in  France, 
where  they  obtained  patents  of  nobility."  Another  branch  of  the  Creaghs, 
established,  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  iu  Cork,  became  wealthy 
merchants  there,  and  intermarried  with  the  leading  families  until  about 
1644,  or  during  the  same  civil  war  which  was  so  disastrous  to  those  of 
the  name  iu  Limerick,  when  the  representatives  of  the  race  in  Cork  were 
plundered,  and  expelled  the  city,  as  belonging  to  its  "  ancient  Irish 
inhabitants."  In  1541,  Christopher  Creagh,  a  man  of  gi-eat  influence 
and  povrer,  both  with  the  English  government  and  the  old  natives,  was 
Mayor  of  Cork,  the  4th  in  descent  from  whom,  Michael  Creagh,  by  his 
marriaije  with  a  Miss  O'Driscoll,  was  the  father  of  Sir  Michael  Creagh, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  The  Regiment  of  Sir  ^lichael  Creagh  was 
among  the  best  equipped,  most  efficient,  and  healthy  in  the  Irish  army. 
The  command  of  it  was  sometimes  devolved  by  Sir  Michael  upon  Colonel 
Lacy.  It  served  in  the  campaigns  from  1689  to  1691;  at  the  blockade 
of  Dei'ry ;  under  King  James  against  ^Marshal  Schouberg ;  at  the  action 
of  the  Boyne;  on  the  frontier  at  Ballyclough,  against  the  Williamites  iu 
the  County  of  Cork,  ic*      There  were  Creaghs   officers  of  the  Irish 

in  the  territory  of  their  ancestors  till  onr  time ;  among  whom  the  tradition  relative 
to  the  Creaghs  has  been  preser\-ed.  Under  too  many  circumstances  long  unfavour- 
able to  the  retentiou  of  the  name  of  O'Neill,  in  its  okl  form,  some  of  this  Clare  race 
modified  it  into  Xihell,  or  Nihil!.  Mj'  Limerick  authority  in  1787  writes — "  Of 
this  family"  of  Nihell  "is  Baron  Harrold,  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  Colonel  of 
the  Kegimcut  of  Koeningsfeldt,  in  the  Gennan  service.  Several  of  them  have 
served  honouralily  in  the  Irish  Brigades  on  the  Continent.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nihell  of  Dillon's  regiment  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Fontenoy  and  Lafeldt ;  and  the  present  Sir  Balthasar  Nihell,  now  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  King  of  Naples'  service,  and  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  formerly  called 
the  Eegiment  of  Limerick.  This  gentleman  was  1  of  the  gallant  Irish  officers,  who 
disengaged  the  King's  person  at  villetri,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  Imperial 
General  Count  Browne,"  also  of  Limerick  ongin.  Of  such  of  the  Tradry  sept,  as 
did  not  modify  their  old  name,  seems  to  have  been  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Neill 
of  the  Regiment  of  Clare,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

"  The  circumstance  of  Sir  Michael  Creagh,  as  a  Protestant,  having  also  been  a 
Jacobite  loj'alist,  appears  to  have  rendered  his  memory  proportionablj'  obnoxious  to 
Williamite  prejudice  in  Du'ulin.  Accordingly,  in  the  annual  processions  of  its 
Williamite  corporation  during  the  following  century,  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  day,  it  was  a  custom  to  halt  at  Essex  Gate,  and  summon  Sir  Michael  to 
return  as  a  fugitive,  if  he  would  not  be  outlawed,  for  having  absconded,  as  Lord 
Mayor,  with  the  official  gold  collar  of  S.  S. ,  granted  to  the  Corporation  bj'  Charles 
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Brigade  in  France  till  the  1st  Revolution,  tlie  principal  of  whom  was  a 
Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General;  the  name  occurs  with  high  military- 
rank  in  Spain,  as  late  as  the  contest  against  Napoleon  I. ;  and  the  late 
Sir  Michael  Creagh,  who  was  58  years  in  the  army  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  was  a  Major-General, 
and  Colonel  of  the  73rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  on  his  decease,  aged  80,  in 
September,  1860,  at  Boulogne. 

The  Colonel  of  the  "Regiment  de  Dublin"  in  France  was  John  Power, 
apparently  tlje  same  gentleman  who  had  been  Lieutenant-Colonel  to 
Sir  Michael  Creagh  in  Ireland;  another  John  Power  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  to  his  namesake  in  France;  and  the  Major,  in  both  countries,  is 
mentioned  as  Tobias  or  Theobald  Kirke.  The  Powers,  or  Poors,  passed 
from  France  into  England  v/ith  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  11th 
century,  and  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  in  the  12th.  The  head  of  the  Powers  in 
Ireland  at  the  Revolution,  Richard  Power,  Lord  Baron  of  Curraghmore, 
Viscount  Decies,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Waterford,  <fec.,  adhered  to  King  James  II.,  sat  in  his  Parliament  of 
1689,  and  levied  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  of  which  he  was  Colonel  in  1G90, 
at  the  Williamite  capture  of  Cork.  Being  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  he  died  there  the  same  year,  leaving  2  sons,  John  and 
James,  successively  Earls;  through  the  only  surviving  issue  of  the  last  of 
whom,  Lady  Catherine  Power,  the  Barony  was  conveyed  by  marriage, 
in  1717,  into  the  Beresford  family,  whose  chief  is  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford.  Of  Powers,  there  were,  besides  the  noble  head  of  their  name,  in 
the  Irish  army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  a  Colonel,  several 
Lieutenant-Colonels,  Captains,  Lieutenants,  kc;  and  afterwards  various 
ofiScers  in  France  in  the  Regiments  of  Dublin,  Dillon,  Berwick  and 
Bulkeley.  But  the  most  distinguished  of  the  name  abroad,  as  uniting 
the  honours  of  the  pen  with  those  of  the  sword,  was  "  Colonel  Power,  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  in  the  Spanish  service,"  who  having  been  Adjutant- 

II. !  But  Sir  Michael's  mayoralty  for  16SS  having  expired,  according  to  old  style, 
in  March,  16S9,  he  was  succeeded,  until  1690,  by  so  many  as  2  Aldermen,  Terence 
Dermot,  and  Walter  Motley,  and  so  had  not  the  gold  collar  to  abscond  v.'itu,  wlijeu 
the  Jacobite,  or,  what  he  considered,  the  legitimate,  government,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Dubhn  for  Limerick  by  the  reverse  at  the  Boyne ;  till  which  time,  he,  as  a  leading 
official  of  that  government,  was  at  Dublin.  And,  independent  of  what  he  suffered 
through  his  consequent  attainder,  and  the  sale  of  his  property  by  the  Williamites, 
Le  was  no  small  loser  by  their  getting  possession  of  Dublin.  The  Pteport,  in 
December,  1699,  to  the  English  Pai'liament,  of  the  Commissioners  for  Forfeited 
Estates  in  Ireland,  thus  refers  to  the  spoliation  in  Dublin,  with  which  even 
William's  Lords  Justices,  Coningesby  and  Sydney,  were  connected.  "Indeed,  the 
plunder  at  that  time  was  so  general,  that  some  men  in  considerable  employments 
were  not  free  from  it,  which  seems  to  us  a  very  great  reason  why  this  matter  has 
not  been  more  narrowly  search' t  into;  particularly  the  Lord  C — n — ng ^by  seized 
a  great  many  black  cattle,  to  the  number  of  300  or  thereabouts,  besides  horses  that 
were  left  in  the  Park  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  which  we  do  not  find  ever 
were  accounted  for  to  his  Majesty;  he  also  seized  all  the  plate  and  goods  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Michael  Creagh,  (Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dublin  for  the  year  1689,)  which 
are  generally  thought  to  amount  to  great  value,  but  this  last  is  said  to  be  by  grant 
from  his  Majesty;  there  were  several  rich  goods  and  other  household  stuff,'  it  is 
added,  "delivered  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Revenue  to  the  then  Lords  Justices, 
the  Lord  S — dn — y  &  Lord  C—n—ngshy,  which  we  do  not  find  were  ever  returned 
accounted  for  to  his  Majesty,  or  left  at  the  Castle,  at  their  departure  from  the 
government."  Thus,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Sir  Michael  Creagh  to  be  plundered, 
when  living,  by  Wilhamite  rapacity,  without  being  libelled,  when  dead,  by  Williamite 
mendacity. 
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General  to  the  Infante  Don  Philip  in  the  "War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
in  Italy,  published,  in  2  volumes,  at  Beine,  in  1785,  "  Tableau  de  la 
Guerre  de  la  Pragmatique  Sanction  en  Allemagne  <&  en  Italie,  avec  une 
Relation  Originale  de  V Expedition  du  Prince  Charles  Edouard  en  Ecosse 
t&  en  Angleterre^' — the  details  of  the  la.tter  interesting  enterprise,  having 
been  communicated,  as  the  Colonel  states,  either  by  the  Prince  himself, 
or  by  some  of  his  companions. 

The  Regiment  of  Dublin,  like  that  of  Charlemont,  was  employed  in 
the  campaigns  against  the  Germans  from  1692  to  1G97,  and  was  dis- 
solved by  the  general  reform  in  1698.  It  likewise  comprised,  at  first,  2 
battalions  in  16  companies,  or  1600  soldiers,  and  64  officers.  Its  officers 
afterwai'ds,  according  to  Mac  Geoghegan,  were — "  John  Power,  Colonel — 
John  Power,  Lieutenant-Colonel-^Theobald  Burke,  Major — 12  Captains 
— 28  Lieutenants — 28  Sub-Lieutenants — 14  Ensigns."  More  recently, 
its  2  battalions  mustered  242  officers,  and  1100  soldiers. 


THE  INFANTRY  REGIMENT  OF  ATHLONE. 

This  regiment  was  commanded,  on  the  Continent,  until  169.3,  by  Sir 
Maurice  Eustace,  Baronet,  of  Castlemartin,  in  the  County  of  Kildare. 
The  race  of  Eustace  or  Fitz-Eustace  is  of  French  or  Norman  origin. 
From  1326  to  1496,  the  Fitz-Eustaces  were  several  times  Lord  Treasurers, 
Lord  Chancellors,  and  Lord  Deputies  of  the  Pale;  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  was  Sir  Roland  Fitz-Eustace  of  Harristown,  in  the  County  of 
Kildare,  who,  having  filled  all  those  posts,  was  created  Lord  Portlester, 
by  Edward  IV.;  and  the  family  was  farther  ennobled,  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Baltinglass,  by  Plenry  VIII.  The  subject  of  our  immediate 
notice,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  was  grandson  of  William  Fitz-John  Eustace 
of  Castlemartin,  and  son  of  Sir  Maui'ice  Eustace,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  from  1660  to  1665.  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  Sir  Maurice 
Eustace  was  Captain,  first,  in  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Newcomen,  Baronet,  &c.,  whose  4th  daughter,  Margaret,  he  married; 
afterwards  commanded  a  troop  in  Colonel  Theodore  Russell's  Regiment 
of  Horse ;  became  a  Catholic ;  and  when  the  Orange  invasion  took  place, 
and  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he,  with  proportionable  attachment  to 
King  James  II.,  levied,  for  his  service,  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  in  Kildare. 
The  name  of  Sir  Maurice,  or  of  his  regiment,  was  among  the  most 
prominent  in  the  campaigns  from  1689  to  1691;  being  mentioned  at  the 
blockade  of  Derry;  at  the  routing  of  Hunter's  insurgents  in  the  County 
of  Down;  at  the  1st  siege  of  Limerick;  at  the  guerilla  or  frontier  war 
in  Kildare,  and  the  Queen's  County;  at  the  defence  of  Ballymore ;  at  the 
battle  of  Aughrim,  where  Sir  Mauiice  was  severely  wounded;  at  the 
subsequent  contest  in  Kerry;  and  among  those  corps,  the  remains  of 
which  left  Limerick,  after  the  2nd  siege,  to  embark  for  France.  The 
Dame  of  Eustace  had  displayed,  among  King  James's  auppoi'ters  against 
the  Revolutionists  in  Ireland,  2  Members  of  Parliament,  a  Colonel  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  several  Captains,  Lieutenants  and  Ensigns; 
including  various  estated  gentlemen  attainted  for  their  loyalty,  and 
subjected  to  Williamite  confiscation,  in  the  Counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow, 
Wicklow  and  Dublin.  Sir  Maurice,  as  the  head  of  his  name  in  rank 
and  services,  was,  accordingly,  not  overlooked  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Germain,  on  the  remodification  of  the  Irish  forces  in  Brittany.     He  was 
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made  Colonel  of  the  "  Regiment  d'Atlilone,  Infanterie,"  which  was 
appointed  to  serve  in  Italy;  and  he  held  that  command  until  the  latter 
end  of  1693,  when  the  Colonelcy  was  conferred  by  King  James  on  its 
pre%dous  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Walter  Bourke,  Esq.,  of  Turlough,  in  the 
County  of  Mayo. 

This  gentleman  belonged  to  a  race,  which  ranks,  with  those  of  Fitz- 
Gei'ald  and  Le  Botiler,  or  Butler,  as  among  the  3  most  illustrious  of 
French,  or  Norman,  origin  in  Ireland.  The  name  has  been  variously 
>vritten  in  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  as  De  or  Du  Bourg,  or  Burgh, 
De  Burgo  or  Burgho,-  Bourke,  and  Burke.  The  founder  of  the  race  in 
Ireland,  in  the  12th  century,  was  Guillaume  Fitz-Aldelm,  or  William 
Fitz-Adelm,  de  Burgo.  That  nobleman,  accompanying  Henry  II.  to 
Ireland,  in  1171,  as  his  Steward,  was  made  Governor  of  Wexford;  on 
the  King's  return  to  England,  in  1172,  was  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  Irish  affairs;  was  named  Chief  Governor  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlements  in  1178;  obtained  large  possessions,  particularly  in 
Connaught,  by  the  civil  war  between  the  rival  O'Conors  *  during  the 
latter  portion  of  that,  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  next,  century;  and 
died  in  1204-5.  The  eminence  of  the  house  of  De  Burgo  increased, 
until,  through  its  matrimonial  connexion  with  Maud  de  Lacie,  or  Lacy, 
it  acquired,  in  addition  to  its  own  possessions,  the  Earldom  of  Ulster, 
and  became  the  greatest  Anglo-Norman  family  in  Ireland;  its  head, 
Eichard,  the  famous  red  Earl,  having  sat  as  the  1st  nobleman  in  the 
I^arliament  of  the  Pale  at  Dublin  in  1295,  and,  in  all  Commissions  and 
Parliament  Rolls,  being  named,  even  before  the  Lords  Justices  them- 
selves. But  upon  the  murder  near  Carrickfergus,  in  June,  1333,  of  this 
Richard's  successor  and  grandson,  William,  or  the  hrown  iS^arZ, 'leaving 
only  an  infant  daughter,  a  great  revolution  occurred  in  Connaught,  as 
well  as  in  Ulster.  That  in  Leister  has  been  duly  noticed  under  the 
Regiment  of  O'Neill,  or  Charlemont.  In  Connaught,  Sir  William  de 
Burgo's  2  elder  sons,  the  leading  male  representatives  of  the  liouse  of  De 
Burgo,  fr^m  whom  and  those  of  the  name  in  general,  according  to  Anglo- 
Norman  law,  or  if  the  late  Earl's  daughter  were  to  be  his  heir,  all  his 
lands  might  be  conveyed,  in  marriage,  to  a  stranger,  preferred  the  Irish 
or  Brehon  law,  which  provided  that,  by  a  male  succession,  the  territory 
of  a  race  should  be  preserved  in  that  race ;  and  they  accordingly  seized 
upon,  and  divided  into  2  distinct  lordships,  the  large  possessions,  from 
which  the  preceding  heads  of  the  De  Burgos  had,  among  their  titles, 
"  Lords  of  Connaught."  Then,  renouncing  Anglo-Norman,  for  Irish, 
laws  and  customs,  and  causing  nearly  all  those  of  the  same  colonial  origin 
in  that  province  to  do  so  likewise,  these  2  noblemen  henceforth  proclaimed 
themselves  Irish  Chiefs,  as  Mac  William  "Eighter,"  and  Mac  William 
"Oughter;"  determining  to  keep  by  force  what  they  had  gotten.  And, 
in  this,  they  succeeded,  although  the  rights  of  the  former  "  Lords  of 
Connaught"  and  "Eai'ls  of  Ulster"  devolved  by  the  marriage  of  the  last 
Earl's  daughter,  in  1352,  to  no  less  a  personage  than  Lionel  Plantagenet, 

*  Through  the  insane  and  sanguinary  tiivisions  for  supremacy  amongst  the 
O'Conors,  their  power  declined,  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Norman  feudalist,  invited 
bj'  the  contending  parties  to  assist  them,  increased  in  Connaught,  till  Turlougk 
Don,  slain  in  December  1406,  was  the  last  of  his  old  royal  house,  called  Kinr]  in 
Connaught.  "  Because,"  says  my  authority,  "  they  were  not  themselves  steady  to 
each  other,  they  were  crushed  bj'  lawless  power,  and  the  usurpation  of  foreigners. 
May  God  forgive  them  their  sins!  " 
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Duke  of  Clarence,  3rd  son  of  Edward  III.,  King  of  England;  which 
nobleman  in  vain  came  over  twice,  or  in  1361,  and  1367,  as  Chief  Gover- 
nor of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlements  in  Ireland,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covering what  he  i-egarded  as  his  property.*  The  territory  of  Mac  William 
"Eio-hter,"  or  the  Loicer,  comprehended  the  6  Baronies  of  Loughreagh, 
Dunkellin,  Killtartan,  or  Killtaraght,  Clare,  Atheniy,  and  Leitrim,  in 
the  County  of  Gal  way;  whose  chief,  Ulick  de  Burgh,  was  first  ennobled, 
in  the  English  manner,  by  King  Henry  VIIL,  in  July,  1543,  as  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,  and  Baron  of  Dunkellin.  The  territory  of  Mac  William 
"  OuHiter,"  or  the  Upper,  comprehending,  in  general,  the  County  of 
Mayo,  was  far  more  extensive,  as  observed  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  writing  of  its  Chief,  Sir  Richard  Fitz-David  Bourke,  in 
1576.  "He  is  a  great  man;  his  lande  lyeth  a  longe  the  Avest,  north- 
west coast  of  this  realme,  wherein  he  hathe  maney  goodly  havens,  and 
he  is  a  Lorde  of  3  tymes  so  moche  lande  as  the  Earll  of  Clanricarde  is." 
Of  this  Chief,  or  Mac  William  "  Oughter" — by  his  wife,  Grace,  daughter 
of  Eoghan  or  Owen  O'Mailley  (or  O'Malley)  Chief  of  the  district  called 
the  Owles,  or  2  Baronies  of  Murresk  and  Burrishoole,  in  Mayo,  and  a 
heroine,  that,  imder  the  popular  designation  of  Grauna  Weale,  is  so 
generally  known  for  exploits,  suitable  to  a  race,  of  which  the  native 
proverb  says,  "there  never  was  a  genuine  O'iMailley  who  was  not  a 
mariner  "+ — the  eldest  son,  Sir  Theobald  Bourke,  surnamed  '-ny  long," 
or  of  the  ship,  from  being  born  at  sea,  and  who  was  also  a  distinguished 
captaiii  in  the  Elizabethan  wars,  was  the  1st  of  the  line  of  Mac  William 
"Oughter"  created  a  Peer,  as  Viscount  Bourke  of  IMayo,  by  King  Charles 
I.,  in  1627. 

The   family  of  Turlough,   a   branch   from    the   above   chieftain    and 
ennobled  line,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  property,  was  represented, 
at  the  Revolution,  by  Walter  Bourke,  as  eldest  son  of  Richard  Bourke, 
Esqr.,  of  Turlough,  by  his  marriage  with  Celia  O'Shaughnessy,  of  the 
ancient  dynastic  house   of  Kinelea,  and  subsequently  of  Gort,  in  the 
Coimty  of  Galway.     Like  so  many  of  the  name  of  Bourke — who,  includ- 
ing 5  noblemen,  or  the  Lords  Clanricarde,  Castleconnell,  Brittas,  Galway, 
and  Boffin,  amounted  to  not  less  than  between  70  and  80  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Irish  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution — Walter 
Bourke  eai-ly  embarked  in  the  contest;  as  Member  for  the  County  of 
Mayo,  sat  in  the  national  Parliament  of  1089  ;  and,  the  same  year,  under- 
took to  raise  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  of  which  he  appears  on  the  muster- 
rolls,  in  April,  1690,  as  Colonel,  and  which  was  subsequently  attached 
to  the  army,  that  fought  at  the  Boyne.     At  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  July 
22nd,   1691,  he -was  stationed,  with  his  regiment,  on  the  Irish  left,  in 
and  about  the  Castle  of  Aughrim,  to  arrest  an  ascent  from  the  adjoining 

*  The  circumstance  of  the  De  Burgos  having  been  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  claims 
of  a  son  of  the  renowned  Edward  III.,  twice  acting  as  the  representative  of  his 
royal  father  in  Ireland,  is  explained  by  the  very  great  weakening  of  the  power 
of  the  colonial  government  thei'c,  that  was  a  result  of  the  Scotch  or  Bi'uce's  inva- 
sion ;  and  by  the  utter  inability  of  Edward,  from  the  employment  of  his  forces  in 
so  many  wars,  to  spare  anything  like  a  sufficiency  of  ti-oojjs  for  a  defence  even  of 
the  diminished  territory  left  him,  which  was  but  precariously  held  through  pay- 
ments of  black-rents,  tributes,  or  pensions,  to  some  of  the  old  natives,  for  peace,  or 
protection  against  others  I 

+  This  ancient  sept  like%vise  appear,  in  Eardic  panegyric,  as  "the  clan  of  the  sea- 
sent  treasures,  the  prophets  of  the  weather,  and  the  Manannans,  or  sea-gods,  of  the 
western  ocean." 
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defile,  or  old  broken  causeway,  which  was  the  key  to  the  Irish  position 
on  that  side,  as  the  sole  access  for  hostile  cavalry  there.  The  defile  being 
but  a  narrow,  boggy  trench,  60  yards  in  length,  through  which  2  horse- 
men at  most,  or  with  difficulty,  could  attempt  to  proceed  abreast,  and 
that  exposed  to  musketry  from  the  Castle  and  its  environs  at  between 
30  and  40  yards'  distance,  if  not  even  less,  the  Colonel  might  have  baffled 
such  an  apparently  hopeless  undertaking,  had  he  been  supplied  with 
proper  ammunition.  But  the  barrels  of  bullets  sent  hiin  were  unfortu- 
nately found  to  consist  of  balls  that  had  been  cast  for  English  guns,  or 
too  big  for  the  bore  of  his  men's  French  muskets.*  The  Williamite 
cavalry  consequently  passed  beyond  the  Castle,  and,  through  a  2nd  piece 
of  good  fortune,  in  the  fall  of  St.  Kuth  by  a  cannon  shot,  (when  about  to 
charge  them  with  a  superior  body  of  horse  before  they  could  form.)  were 
enabled  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day;  Avhile  the  Colonel,  assailed  by 
2  infantry  regiments,  had  to  retire  into,  or  more  immediately  about,  the 
Castle.  This  edifice,  though  dilapidated,  or  of  little  strength,  except  as 
commanding  the  defile,  and  though  the  Colonel  was  without  available 
bullets,  he  continued  to  hold,  till  nothing  more  was  to  be  hoped  from 
maintaining  it.  Then  sallying,  in  order  to  effect  his  escape,  over  the 
adjacent  great  bog,  towards  Galway,  by  breaking  thi-ough  the  investing 
force,  he,  notwithstanding  that  they  wei'e  double  his  number,  and  had 
been  duly  provided  with  ball,  so  roughly  handled  them,  that  he  would 
pi-obably  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  but  for  the  arrival  of  some  fresh 
squadrons  of  Williamite  horse  and  dragoons,  to  the  aid  of  their  infantry; 
by  whose  junction  the  sortie  was  repulsed,  and  the  Castle  taken;  the 
Colonel  himself,  and  52  more,  being  all  who  survived  of  his  regiment,  as 
prisonei-s-t  On  the  Colonel's  release  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  his 
subsequent  passage  into  France,  he  suffered  a  similar  reduction  of  rank 
to  that  of  so  many  other  officers  there;  being  made  only  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  to  the  Regiment  of  Athlone.  This  regiment  was  not  attached^ 
in  1692,  to  the  Irish  and  French  Force  prevented  landing  in  England  by 
the  naval  reverse  of  La  Hogue ;  but  commenced  its  active  services  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  Army  of  Italy  under  the  Marshal  de  Catinat,  whom  it 
joined  May  15th,  at  Fenesti-elles.  At  the  overthrow  of  the  Allies  in  the 
battle  of  Marsaglia,  or  Orbassan,  October  4th,  1693,  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  was  distinguished,  and  he  was  commissioned  by  King  James,  at 
St.  Germain,  November  13th,  to  succeed  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  as  Colonel. 
Till  after  the  siege  of  Valenza  that  led  to  the  pacification  of  Italy  in  1696, 
"Walter  Bourke  commanded  the  regiment  there  ;  and  the  next  campaign, 
or  that  of  1697,  he  did  so  on  the  Hhine.  By  the  general  reform  among 
the  Irish  troops  in  1698,  the  remains  of  the  Regiment  of  Athlone,  united 

•"The  men,"  says  the  contemporary  Jacobite,  Plunketfc,  "had  French  jjieces, 
the  bore  of  which  was  small ;  and  had  English  ball,  which  was  too  large  ! "  He 
then  naturally  exclaims,  at  that  "miscarriage,  thro'  heedlessness — why  was  not 
this  foreseen,  and  the  damage  prevented?"  With  Plunkett  before  Lord  Macaulay, 
why,  too,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  has  his  Loi'dship  been  entirely  silent  upon  such 
an  important  point,  as  this  respecting  the  unsuitable  bullets,  in  Ids  version  of  the 
battle  ?  The  Williamites  were  con/es--ed!y  unsuccessful  in  the  contest,  up  to  their 
attempt,  as  a  last  resource,  to  get  through  the  pass  of  Aughrim,  the  strongest  or  most 
defensible  portion  of  the  Jacobite  position — and  should  the  cause  of  their  having 
gotten  through  be  left  untold? 

f  In  addition  to  the  other  more  generally  known  authorities  concerning  Bourke's 
regiment  here,  I  am  indebted  to  that  of  the  Scotch  Williamite  veteran,  Major 
General  Mackay,  who  acted  at  the  battle,  in  the  immediate  dii-ection  of  the  pass  of 
Aughrim. 
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•with  those  of  the  King's  Dismounted  Dragoons,  and  the  3  Independent 
Companies,  were  formed  into  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  for  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
■wick;  the  late  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Athlone  being  attached,  as  a 
supernumerary  or  reformed  Colonel,  to  the  new  corps,  until,  (as  hereafter 
shown,)  more  fully  provided  for. 

The  Regiment  of  Athlone,  (seemingly  named  so  from  some  connexion 
■with  the  defences  of  that  place  in  1690  and  1G91,)  was  the  last  of  the 
larger  infantry  corps  of  King  James's  army  in  France,  which  consisted 
of  2  battalions,  and  16  companies  of  100  soldiers,  with  64  officers.  The 
officers,  as  specified  by  Mac  Geoghegan,  were — "  Walter  Burke,  Colonel 
— Owen  Maccarty,  Lieutenant-Colonel — Edraond  Cautwel,  Major — 12 
Captains — 28  Lieutenants — 28  Sub-Lieutenants — 14  Ensigns."  After 
"wards  the  officers  of  its  2  battalions  were  242,  and  the  soldiers  1100. 


THE  INFANTRY  EEGIMENT  OF  CLANCARTY. 

Among  the  eaidiest  of  the  additional  infantry  regiments,  ordered  to  be 
established,  in  1688,  by  King  James  II.,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was 
a  Regiment  for'  Colonel  Roger  Mac  Elligot ;  the  formation  of  which  was 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The  Colonel  was  an  experienced 
officer,  who  had  served,  on  the  Continent,  with  1  of  the  6  regiments,  per- 
mitted, by  King  Charles  II.,  to  remain  in  the  pay  of  the  Dutch  republic; 
on  condition  that,  if  those  corps  should  be  v/anted  at  home,  they  should 
be  sent  back  by  the  republic  to  England,  upon  a  requisition  from  the 
Crown,  to  that  effect.  When,  after  having  applied,  without  success,  both 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  Dutch  government,  for  the  fulfilmeift 
of  this  agreement,  King  James  II.,  by  his  Proclamation  from  Whitehall, 
in  March,  1688,  finally  ordered  those  regiments  to  return  home.  Colonel 
Mac  Elligot,  and  such  as  were  Catholics  in  the  regiments,  naturally  obeyed 
the  Proclamation;  while  the  Protestant  officers  and  soldiers  as  naturally 
preferred  staying  in  Holland,  in  order  to  form  part  of  the  expedition 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  invited  over  by  the  Revolutionists  of  Eng- 
land, to  aid  them  against  the  King.  Roger  Mac  Elligot  was  of  an  ancient 
Munster  race,  the  ]\lac  Elligots  or  Mac  Elligods,  whose  territory  consisted 
of  Bally-Mac-EUigod,  and  other  possessions,  in  the  Barony  of  Truchan- 
acmy,  in  Kerry ;  a  County,  that  supplied,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, several  other  eminent  officers  to  the  Irish  array — such  as  Colonel 
Charles  Mac  Carthy  More,  who  raised  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  so  gallantly 
defended  Carrickfergus  in  the  summer  of  1689  against  the  land  and  sea 
force  of  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Schonberg — Colonel  Daniel  Mac  Carthy, 
also  commander  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  with  which  he  signalized  himself, 
and  fell,  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  in  July,  1691 — Brigadier  Dennis 
Mac  Gillicuddy,  likewise  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  slain,  shortly 
before,  at  the  2nd  siege  of  Athlone — Maurice  O'Connell  of  Ibrahagh,  or 
Iveragh,  and  of  Ash-Tower,  County  Dublin,  Brigadier,  and  Colonel  of 
Foot,  killed  at  Aughrim — Sir  Valentine  Browne,  1st,  and  his  son 
Nicholas  2nd,  Lord  Kenmare,  both  of  whom  were  Colonels  of  Foot,  and 
behaved  well,  at  Aughrim,  Limerick,  (fee.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  in  Ireland,  Colonel  Mac  Elligot  was  elected,  with  Cornelius 
Mac  Gillicuddy,  Esqr.,  to  represent  the  Borough  of  Ardfert  in  Kerry,  iu 
the  national  Parliament  of  1689;  his  Regiment  of  Infantry  appears 
Tipon  the  muster-rolls  of  King  James's  army  for  that  year ;  and  the  Comte 
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D'Avaux,  Louis  XIV.'s  Ambassador  to  King  James  in  Ireland,  in  a 
letter  from  Dublin  of  May  6th,  referring  to  "  M.  Mac  Elligott,"  as  then 
"Gouverneur  de  Kinsal,"  or  Kinsale,  adds  of  him,  "  c'est  un  fort  honneste 
homme  de  mes  amis."  In  July,  1690,  the  Regiment  of  Mac  Elligot  was 
among  those  present  at  tlie  Boyne. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn,  the  Colonel  was  stationed  in  Cork  as  its 
Governor,  when  the  Earl  of  jMarlborough  (afterwards  the  famous  Duke) 
landed  from  Portsmouth,  near  the  town,  with  9  regiments  of  infantry, 
2  detachments  of  marines,  and  a  due  supply  of  cannon,  mortars,  and 
every  thing  requisite  for  a  siege,  besides  ships  of  war,  to  second,  by  battery 
and  bombardment  from  the  water's  edge,  the  opei*ations  of  the  army  on 
shore.  Colonel  Mac  Elligot  had  a  garrison  of,  perhaps,  4500  men.  But  the 
town  was  quite  unfitted  for  endui'ing  a  siege,  from  its  completely  com- 
manded position  in  a  hollow;  it  was  inadequately  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  no  relief  of  it  could  be  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
in  ojiposition  to  the  very  superior  numbers,  &c.,  of  Marlborough,  as 
reinforced  and  covered  by  Ginkell ;  so  that  nothing  better  was  expected, 
on  the  prospect  of  such  a  siege,  than  that  the  place  should  be  set  on  fire, 
and  the  garrison  withdrawn.  The  Colonel,  nevertheless,  defended  it  from 
the  4th  to  the  8th  of  October;  when,  a  breach,  effected  from  the  7th, 
being  about  to  be  stormed;  a  bombardment  going  on  from  the  sea;  and 
only  2  small  barrels  of  powder  being  left,  he  had  to  capitulate;  and 
was  conveyed,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Next  year, 
also,  or  early  in  September,  1691,  on  the  advance  of  the  Williamites 
under  Brigadier  Levison  to  Listowell  iii  Kerry,  it  is  noticed,  in  their 
accounts,  that  among  20  Catholic  or  Jacobite  ladies  captured  at  Lord 
Keri'y's,  including  Lady  "Westmeath,  Lord  Merrion's  sister,  (tc,  there  was 
"  the  wife  of  Mac-Elicut,  formerly  Governour  of  Cork,  and  who  was  taken 
prisoner  there,  when  the  town  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough." 
In  his  captivity  at  London,  which  lasted  till  after  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
in  1697,  Colonel  Mac  Elligot,  for  neai'ly  4  years,  or  to  the  period  of  Lord 
Clancai'ty's  escape  from  the  Tower,  was  treated  with  liberality;  having 
been  allowed  the  range  of  the  Tower  at  large,  and  even  to  go  occasionally 
into  town,  for  his  health.  But  henceforth,  although  without  having  given, 
as  he  says,  any  additional  cause  for  oflTence,  he  was  kept  so  close  a  prisoner, 
that  his  constitution  suffered  "to  the  last  extremity."  Meantime,  he 
was  not  forgotten  by  King  James,  who,  at  the  remodelling  of  the  Irish 
army  on  the  Continent,  mac\e  him  Colonel  to  the  "Regiment  de  Clan- 
carty  Infanteiie."  That  appellation  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
regiment  from  the  various  circumstances  of  its  connexion  with  South 
Munster,  or  Desmond;  of  which  the  j\Iac  Carthys,  whose  head  was  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  were  the  royal  tribe;  from  which  nobleman's  regiment 
some  men  were  originally  detached,  to  ma,ke  up  a  regiment  for  Colonel 
Mac  Elligot;  and  to  which  part  of  Ireland  the  Colonel  himself  belonged 
by  race.  This  regiment,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  in  1692,  was 
attached  to  the  Marshal  de  Catinat's  army  in  Italy;  served  against  the 
Barbets  of  the  Alps;  and  was  finally  transferred  to  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome's  army  in  Catalonia,  with  which  it  assisted  at  the  reduction  of 
Barcelona,  in  1697.  Among  the  Irish  corps  broken  up,  by  the  reform  of 
King  James's  troops  in  France,  early  in  1698,  was  the  regiment  of 
Mac  Elligot.  The  name  of  Mac  Elligot,  besides  supplying  a  Major-General 
and  Baron  to  the  military  service  of  Austria  under  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  has  been  represented,  to  more  recent  times,  in  the  service  of 
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France,  where,  including  a  Mareclial  de  Camp,  it  contributed   several 
officers  to  the  Regiments  of  Clare,  Berwick,  Roscommon,  ikc. 

The  Regiment  of  Clancarty,  or  Mac  Elligot,  was  the  smallest  of  King 
James's  "infantry"  regiments  in  France.  It  made,  in  1692,  fcut  1  bat- 
talion, in  8  companies  of  100  privates  each;  the  officers,  according  to  the 
previously  mentioned  infantry  scale  of  4  to  each  company,  would  be  32; 
and  the  whole,  therefore,  832.  Mac  Geoghegan's  later  list  of  the  officers 
increases  them  thus — "Roger  Mac  Elligot,  Colonel — Edward  Scott,  Lieu- 
teuant-Colonel — Cornelius  Murphy,  Major — 6  Captains — IG  Lieutenants 
— IG  Sub-Lieutenants — 8  Ensigns."  The  soldiers  were  afterwards  many 
less,  or  but  550;  the  officers  were  many  more,  or  121.  The  battalion,  or 
retnment,  consequently,  as  complete  at  first,  wouJ.d  bo  832,  and,  as  com- 
plete at  last,  would  be  671,  strong. 


THE  3  INDEPENDENT  COMPANIES,  &c. 

The  "Trois  Compagnies  Franches,"  or  "3  Independent  Companies"  of 
Sutherland,  Browne,  and  Hay,  by  the  organization  of  1G92,  consisted  each 
of  104  soldiers,  and  4  officers — viz.,  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant, and  Ensign — the  whole   3  therefore   including  324  men  of  all 
ranks.     By  their  more  recent  formation,  the  full  complement  of  these 
Companies  in  soldiers  was  but  60  to  each,  or  ISO  between  the  3,  while 
their  officers  were  altogether  21;  the  entire  3  thus  containing  201  men 
of  every  kind.     By  the  general  reform,  in  1698,  among  the  Irish  troops 
in  France,  those  3  Independent  Companies,  as  already  observed,   were 
merged  into  the  infantry  Regiment  of  Berwick.     When  the  Irish,  con- 
veyed into  France  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  were  formed  anew  into 
an  army  for  James  II.,  those  in  Louis  XIV.'s  service,  or  the  Brig^nle  of 
Mountcashel,  also  underwent  a  change  in  their  organization,  by  which 
the  Regiments  of  the  Lords  Mountcashel  and  Clare  were  to  have  3  bat- 
talions each,  while  the  Honourable  Arthur  Dillon's  had  but  2.     Accord- 
ing to  these  arrangements  of  1692,  there  were,  of  Irish  infantry  in  France, 
counting  the  2  corps  of  Dragoons  a  pied  as  such,  13  Regiments,  or  25 
battalions,  and  3  Independent  Companies,  making,  in  round  numbers, 
above  19,000  men;  of  Irish  Cavalry,  2  Regiments,  or  4  squadrons,  and 
2  Troops  of  Horse  Guards,  forming,  in  like  manner,  above  800  men ;  and 
the  total  of  Irish  infantry  and  cavalry  consequently  being  upwards  of 
19,800   men.      Of  these,  Louis's  lorce,  or  the  Briga<le  of  Mountcashel, 
would  be  about  5000  men ;  so  that  the  army  of  James  would  be  more 
than  14,000  foot,  and  SOO  horse.     Besides  these  Irish  military,  we  are 
informed  of  "  une  quantite  prodigieuse,"  either  attached,  as  volunteers, 
or  reformed  officers,  to  the  regiments  of  their  own  nation,  or  serving,  iu 
the  like  capacity  of  supernumeraries,  along  with  diffijrent  French  corps. 

By  the  latest  table  I  have  found  of  the  Irish  troops  in  France,  previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  James  II. 's  army  there  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
and  from  which  table  the  Irish  battalions  appear  to  have  been  increased 
from  25  to  26  subsequent  to  1692,  by  the  addition  of  a  3rd  battalion 
to  Dillon's  Regiment,  the  full  strength  of  the  various  corps  was  as 
follows : — 
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mF&NTRY. 


In  LouiB  Xr^.'s  service. 


In  James  IL's  service. 


Seffimentt. 


(    3. 


Lee's  . 
Clare's 
Dillon's 


4.  Guards   . 

.5.  Queen's  . 

6.  Marine    . 

7.  Limerick 

8.  Cliarlemont 

9.  Dublin    . 

10.  Athlone  . 

11.  Clancarty 

12.  King's  D  smoun 


03cer$ 
BattaZiom.      and 

Sokliers. 

3    .    .    2013  )     Louis's  3  Regimpnts 


ed  Dragoons 


13.  Queen's  Dismounts  d  Dragoons 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

26 


The  3  Independent  Companies . 

Total  of  Infantry 


2013  f  of  Foot.in  9  battalions, 
2013  )  being  6039  strong. 


1342 

1.342 

1342 

1342 

1342 

1342 

1-342 

671 

558 

558 


17,220 
.      201 


17,421 


CAVALRT. 
Troops. 
1st  Tro-p  of  Horse  Guards   .......      100 

2nd  Troop  of  Horse  Guards 100 


Regiments. 

1.  King's  . 

2.  Queen's 


Sqimdrort^ 
,    .    2    .     .      372 
.    2    .    .      372 


Total  of  Cavalry 


944 


James's  10  Regi- 
ments of  Foot  or  Dis- 
mounted Dragoons, 
in  17  battalions, 
making,  -with  3  Inde- 
pendent Compani  s, 
1L3S2  Infantry;  his 
2  Troops  of  Hor.se 
Guards,  and  2  Regi- 
ments of  Horse,  of 
2  squadrons  each, 
making  944  Cavalry; 
and  the  whole  being 
12,326  strong. 


SIIM:SIART  of  UfFAIfTRY  AND  CAVALRT. 

f  Infantry.  13  Regiments  (or  26  battalions)  and  3  Inde- 
In  &o«i  services.  Kpen'ient  Companies,  .  ,.    .._..,.._._...    17,421 


)  Cavalry,  2  Regiments  (or  4  squadrons)  and  2  Troops 
(     of  Horse  Guards 

Grand  Total 


Lotus's  force    6,039 
944  )  James's  force  12,326 


18,365 


1S,:365 


By  the  extensive  reform  among  the  Irish  troops  in  1698,  the  3  regiments, 
originally  of  Lord  Moiintcashel's  Brigade,  and  the  infantry,  or  dismounted 
dragoons,  and  detached  companies  of  King  James's  army,  were  reduced, 
fi'om  26,  to  but  8  battalions;  each  of  these  battalions  constituting  a 
regiment  of  14  companies  of  50  men  per  company,  instead  of  100  as 
formerly.  These  8  Begiments  of  Foot  of  1  battalion  consequently 
mustered  700  soldiers  each  ;  giving  a  general  total  of  5600  men,  besides 
officers.  The  8  wei-e  Lee's,  Clare's,  Dillon's,  Dorrington's,  Albemarle's, 
Ber-wick's,  Galmoy's,  and  Bourke's.  The  2  Troops  of  Hoi-se  Guards  -w^ere, 
as  already  shown,  disbanded;  and,  instead  of  the  2  Regiments  of  Horse, 
but  1  regiment,  of  2  squadrons,  was  kept  up,  as  the  Regiment  of  Sheldon. 
From  what  has  been  related  of  the  5  first  of  those  infantry  corps,  it  now 
only  remains  to  give  corresponding  notices  of  Berwick's,  Galmoy's,  and 
Bourke's  Regiments  of  Foot,  and  Sheldon's  Regiment  of  Horse. 


THE  INFANTRY  REGIMENT  OF  BERWICK. 

This  regiment,  organized  from  what  remained  of  the  Regiment  of 
Athlone,  the  King's  Dismounted  Dragoons,  and  the  3  Independent 
Companies  of  King  James's  army  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  was 
granted,  February  27th,  1698,  to  James  Fitz-Jame.s,  Duke  of  Beiwick, 
natural  son  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  subsequently  King  James  II.,  by 
Arabella    Churchill,    sister   of    the   famous   John    Churchill,    Duke   of 
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Marlborongli.     James   Fitz-James   was   born   August   21st,  1670,  and 
educated  as  a  Catholic  in  France,  at  the  Colleges  of  Jully,  Du  Plessis,  and 
La  rieche.     In  168G,  his  father,  then    King  of   England,  placed   him 
Tinder  the  care  of  an  Irish  officer  of  eminence  in  the  Imperial  service, 
Lieutenant-Geueral,  the  Honourable  Count  Francis  Taaffe,  (brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlingford,)  in  order  to  commence  his  military  career,  against 
the  Turks,  with  the  Austrian   army,  under  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  in 
Hungary.     He  was  present  there,  and  distinguished,  at  the  capture  of 
Buda.     Returning  for  the  winter  to  England,  he  was  created,  in  March, 
1687,  Duke  of  Berwick,  Earl  of  Tinmonth,  and  Baron  of  Bosworth.     He 
rejoined  the  Austriaus  that  spring  in  Hungary;  was  commissioned,  by 
the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  a  Colonel  Commandant  of  Taaffe's  Regiment  of 
Cuirassiers;  was  at  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  in  the  battle  of  Mohatz;  and 
was  also  made  a  Serjeant-General  of  Battle,  or  Major-General,  by  the 
Emperor,  who   gave  him  his  j)icture,i  set  in  diamonds.     Between  this 
period  and  the  Revolution  in  England,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Portsmouth,  Lord    Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  Colonel    of  the   present 
8th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  of  the  Cavalry  Regiment  of  Oxford  Blues, 
Captain  of  the  3rd  Troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.     On 
the  success  of  the  Revolution,  be  accompanied  the  King,  his  father,  in 
his  escape  to  France,  in  January,  1689;  and  thence  came  with  him  to 
Ireland,  in  March.     In  the  campaign  that  followed  against  the  Revo- 
lutionists of  Ulster,  he  served,  as  Major-General,  at  the  routing  of  tl;eir 
superior  forces  into  Derry;  signalized  himself  there  repelling  the  sallies, 
in  1  of  which  he  was  wounded;  beat  a  hostile  party  at  Donegal,  burning 
their  magazines,  and  taking  a  good  booty  of  cattle;   defeated  another 
Orange  party  before  Enniskillen ;  was  made   Lieutenant-Genei'al ;    and 
commanded,  with  ability,  a  detachment  to  delay  Marshal  Schonberg's 
advance  by  Newry  towai'ds  Dundalk,  against  the  Irish  main  army,  under 
the  King.     Despatched,  in  February,  1690,  from  Dublin  to  Cavan,  with 
a  force  designed  to  dislodge  the  Revolutionists  from  Belturbet,  he  was 
anticipated,  by  their  attacking  him,  with   greater  numbers,  at  Cavan. 
He  repulsed  them  at  first,  but  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  retire,  with  his  infantry,  into  the  fort;  the  Revo- 
lutionists, with  the  smaller  loss  on  their  side,  firing  the  town,  and  its 
magazines,  yet  having  to  return,  without  taking  the  fort,  to  Belturbet. 
In  July,  as  Lieutenant-General,  and  Captain  of  a  Troop  of  Horse  Guards, 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Irish  right  wing  at  the  Boyne ;  charged 
and  recharged   the   Wiilianiite   cavalry  lU  times;   though  it  was  more 
numerous,  broke  it,  uidess  when  it  was  supported  by  infantry ;  had  his 
hoi'se  killed,  was  trampled  down  and  bruised,  only  rescued  in  the  inclee 
by 'a  trooper;  and,  with  the  other  General  Officers,  conducted  the  retreat 
to  Dublin.     In  August  and  September,  he  was  at  the  successful  defence 
of    Limerick    against    William    III.     On     the     Duke    of  Tyrconnell's 
departure  for  France  in  September,  being  left  Deputy-Governor  of  the 
Jacobite  territory  in   Ireland,  he,  with  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavahy, 
and  4  guns,  attacked  Birr  Castle;  but,  on  the  advance  of  a  very  superior 
Williamite    force  against  him,  had  to  retire  into   Connaught.      A  like 
Williamite    superiority  of  numbers,  itc,  prevented    his    attempting    to 
interrupt  the  subsequent  siege  and  capture  of  Cork   and    Kinsale,  in 
October.     He,  nevertheless,  preserved  the  Jacobite  temtory  during  the 
remainder  of   1690,  and  till  February,   1691  ;  constantly  harassing  the 
enemy,  from   beyond   the   Shannon,  with  a   guerilla  warfare;   and,   in 
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January  especially,  when  they  collected  their  forces  to  cross  that  river, 
obliged  them  to  retii'e  with  loss. 

In  February,  1691,  quitting  Ireland  for  France,  he  joined,  as  a  Volun- 
teer, the  army,  under  Louis  XIY.,  at  the  siege  of  Mons;  signalized  him- 
self greatly  in  the  2  assaults  upon  the  horn- work  of  that  fortress  ;  after 
it  was  taken,  remained  with  the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg ;  and  likewise 
signalized  himself  at  the  surprise  and  cutting  up,  September  19th,  of  the 
Allied  cavahy  at  Leuze;  where  he  is  stated  to  have  killed  an  English 
officer  who  attacked  him.  In  1692,  created  Captain  of  the  1st  Troop  of 
Irish  Horse  Guards,  he  was  to  have  accompanied  his  father.  King  James, 
with  the  Irisli  forces,  to  England,  but  for  the  battle  of  La  Hogue ;  after 
which,  he  rejoined  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  and  was  among  its  most 
distinguished  officers,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Allies,  August  3rd,  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk.  Serving  as  Lieutenant-General  in  1693  under  Luxembourg, 
he,  at  the  overthrow,  July  29th,  of  William  III.,  in  the  battle  of  Landen, 
headed  the  attack  upon  the  village  of  Nerwinden,  and  carried  all  before 
him,  until,  not  being  duly  supported,  he  was  overpowered,  made  prisoner 
by  his  nncle.  Brigadier  Charles  Churchill,  (brother  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,) and  presented  to  William  III.  Released,  not  long  after,  for 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  he,  during  the  reduction  of  Charleroy  by  L\xxeni- 
bourg  in  September  and  October,  sometimes  mounted  the  trenches,  and 
sometimes  commanded  the  covering  detachment  of  17  battalions  and 
some  horse,  about  Mons.  Employed,  in  1694,  under  the  Dauphin  in 
Flanders,  he  led  a  column  in  the  famous  forced  march  from  Vignamont 
to  Pont  d'Espieres,  which  secured  French  Flanders  from  William  III. 
Acting,  in  1695,  with  the  same  army  under  Marshal  de  Villei'oy,  he 
took  several  castles  garrisoned  by  400  men,  and  was  at  the  bombardment 
of  Bruxelles.  In  1696,  nominated  by  King  James  Captain-General  of  his 
Armies,  he  went  over  in  disguise  to  London  i-especting  a  projected  rising 
in  England,  to  be  supported  by  an  expedition  from  France,  for  the  "restora- 
tion" of  the  King;  but  had  to  return,  without  success,  in  the  object 
of  that  hazardous  journey.  This,  and  next  year,  1697,  he  also  served  in 
Flanders,  though  without  being  engaged  in  any  operation  of  consequence. 
In  1698,  his  Troop  of  Irish  Horse  Guards  being  broken  up,  he  obtained 
the  Irish  Infantry  Regiment  named  from  his  English  title.  In  1701,  he 
went  to  Rome,  on  the  part  of  King  James  and  Louis  XIY.,  to  compli- 
ment the  new  Pope,  Clement  XL,  on  his  accession ;  and  to  offer  Irish 
troops,  under  his  own  command,  to  the  Pope,  should  he,  as  Louis  advised, 
levy  an  army  against  the  approaching  war  in  Italy.  Clement  declined  to 
do  so,  but  received  the  Duke  favourably;  giving  him  2000  pistoles  for  the 
expenses  of  his  journey,  4000  pistoles  for  the  distressed  Irish  Catholics  or 
Jacobite  exiles  in  France,  and  several  presents  for  King  James,  his  Queen, 
and  the  young  Pi-ince  of  Wales.  In  1702,  acting  as  Lieutenant-General 
luider  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  Flanders,  he  led  the  pursuit  of  the  Dutch 
General  Ginkell  from  the  vicinity  of  Cleves  to  ITimeguen,  which  cost  the 
enemy  several  hundred  men  and  horses,  artillery  and  other  carriages, 
besides  a  pillaging  of  their  territoiy,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundred 
tl)ousand  crowns,  and  of  many  thousand  cattle.  In  1703,  having  served 
with  the  same  army  under  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  he  was  named,  in 
December,  to  command  18  battalions  and  19  squadrons  to  be  sent  into 
Spain;  and,  the  same  month,  after  permission  obtained  from  King  James 
II.'s  son  as  James  III.,  was  naturalized  a  Frenchman.  Received  in  state, 
February  15th,   1704,  at  Madrid,  he,  as  Captain-General  of  Spain,  pro- 
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ceeded,  Marck  4th,  with  King  Philip  V.,  to  the  camp.  From  his  entering 
Portugal  early  in  May,  till  obliged  by  the  excessive  heats  to  retire  into 
quarters  early  in  July,  he  made  a  most  successful  campaign,  reducing 
above  30  of  the  enemy's  towns ;  capturing  8  English,  2  German,  2  Dutch, 
4  Portuguese  battalions,  and  18  independent  companies;  besides  taking  a 
very  large  spoil  of  bombs,  grenades,  powder,  ball,  small  arms,  saddles,  &c., 
sent  from  England,  300,000  piastres  in  coin,  and  a  great  quantity  of  plate 
and  tents;  including  those  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  Pretender  to  the  Ci-own  of  Spain.  On  the  renewal  of 
active  operations  in  September  and  Octobei",  the  Duke's  army,  reduced  by- 
drafts  elsewhere,  was  but  10,000  men.  That  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
and  Austrian  Ai'chduke  was  above  21,400  men.  With  this  superioi'ity, 
accompanied  by  the  figure  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  as  spiritual  General- 
issimo of  Portugal,  the  King  and  Archduke  advanced  from  Almeida 
towards  the  Duke,  defensively  posted,  about  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  behind  the 
river  Agueda.  There,  while  by  various  movements,  and  the  fire  of  their 
ai-tillery,  the  Allies  endeavoured  to  dislodge  the  Duke,  they  likewise 
attempted  to  bring  over  his  troops  to  the  Pretender;  and,  at  Madrid,  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  Duke  laboured  appeared  to  be  such,  that 
he  was  even  ordered,  not  to  attempt  maintaining  his  ground.  Yet  he 
repulsed  the  enemy  everywhere,  silenced  their  artillery,  harassed  them 
with  parties,  and  having  smashed  St.  Anthony's  image  with  a  random 
cannon-shot,  thereby  rendei-ed  the  superstitious  Portuguese  so  indisposed 
for  further  active  service,  that,  before  the  middle  of  October,  their  main 
force  retreated,  covered  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  into  winter  quarters ; 
the  rest,  that  had  laid  siege  to  Valencia  d' Alcantara,  being  also  subse- 
quently compelled  to  retire. 

Receiving,  in  November,  from  Philip  V.,  at  Madrid,  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Duke  returned  to  France;  in  February, 
1705,  was  made  Commander  in  Langnedoc,  to  appease  the  troubles,  re- 
newed there,  among  the  Camisards,  or  revolted  Huguenots,  by  emissaries 
from  the  Allies;  and,  having  suppressed  those  disturbances,  he  was,  in 
October,  selected  to  reduce  Nice.  It  ranked  among  the  first  fortresses 
in  Europe ;  was  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  accessible  only  on  1  side ;  there 
and  elsewhere  strengthened  by  works,  which  cost  a  vast  sum;  was  fur- 
nished with  an  experienced  Governor,  and  gai-rison  of  2000  men ;  and 
supplied  with  about  100  cannon,  and  other  requisites  in  proportion.  To 
attack  the  place,  secure  his  rear,  and  work  8G  cannon  or  mortars,  the 
Duke  had  only  about  5000  men,  and  the  operations  consumed  above 
60,000  cannon-shot,  8000  bombs,  and  700,000  pounds  weight  of  powder, 
until  January  5th,  1706,  when  ihe  fort  capitulated.  February  15th, 
created  Marshal  of  France,  he,  on  the  20th,  was  named  to  command  in 
Spain,  against  the  Portuguese,  English,  and  Dutch,  and,  March  12th, 
reached  Madrid.  The  Allies  having  assembled  their  ai'my  of  45  battalions 
and  56  squadrons,  he  arrived  at  Badajos,  the  27th,  to  oppose  them.  But, 
after  throwing  8  battalions  into  Alcantara,  which  was  betrayed  to  the 
enemy,  the  Marshal  was  left  only  30  squadrons,  subsequently  reinforced  by 
8  battalions  ! — or  too  small  a  force  to  attempt  anything  beyond  manoeuv- 
ring, to  delay,  as  long  as  possible,  the  Allies'  advance  to  Madrid.  They 
entei'ed  it,  June  25th,  under  Lord  Galway  and  the  Marquis  de  Lasuiinas ; 
and  were  to  be  joined  thei-e  by  the  Austrian  Archduke,  as  Charles  III., 
and  by  Lord  Peterborough,  with  more  troops.  But  the  Marshal,  pre- 
viously joined  by  King  Philip,  was  supplied  from  the  QIastiles,  Anda- 
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lusia,  &c.,  with  ;i  force,  Tvhose  operations,  aided  by  the  loyal  •peasantry,  or 
guerillas,  rendered  Madrid  and  the  surrounding  country  so  untenable,  that, 
before  the  Archduke  could  arrive,  or  early  in  August,  that  metropolis  was 
recovered ;  the  enemy  during  their  stay,  and  in  their  subsequent  retreat 
out  of  Castile,  having  numbers  of  their  troops  cut  off  or  taken,  with  quan- 
tities of  baggage,  and  several  convoys  intercepted,  including  1  %vith  Lord 
Peterborough's  plate,  &c.,  and  100,000  pieces  of  8.  The  reduction  of 
above  200  cities,  burghs,  or  villages,  in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  among 
which  was  that  of  Carthagena  on  November  18th,  completed  the  Mar- 
shal's achievements  in  this  campaign,  that,  without  a  battle,  cost  the 
enemy  a  loss,  in  prisoners  alone,  of  10,000  men.  Continuing  to  command 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies  against  the  Allies,  under  Lord  Galway, 
the  Marshal  gained  his  greatest  victory  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  April 
25th,  1707,  where,  with  only  about  2000  men  killed  or  woiinded,  he 
destroyed,  or  made  prisoners,  not  less  than  13,000  English,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese;  taking  120  military  ensigns,  all  the  hostile  artillery,  &c. 
For  this  signal  success,  which  led  to  the  recovery  of  almost  the  whole  of 
"Valencia  and  Aragon,  the  Marshal  was  rewai'ded,  soon  after  the  action, 
by  King  Philip;  who  conferred  upon  him  the  former  appenages  of  the 
2nd  sons  of  the  Kings  of  Aragou,  or  the  cities  of  Liria  and  Xerica  in 
Valencia,  with  their  dependencies,  accompanied  by  the  title,  from  those 
places,  of  Duke,  and  the  dignity  of  Grandee  of  the  First  Class,  for  him- 
self and  his  descendants.  After  further  conquests  in  Valencia,  including, 
May  Gth,  that  of  its  capital,  the  Marshal  was  to  join  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
for  the  siege  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Lerida ;  which,  from  various  causes, 
could  not  be  commenced  until  October  2nd,  but  was  successfully  termi- 
nated, November  11th.  The  24th,  the  Marshal  was  made  Governor  of 
the  Limousin  by  Louis  XIV,  Appointed  in  May,  1708,  to  command 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  supplied  Fort 
Louis  with  additional  artillery,  rendered  the  lines  along  the  river  secure, 
and  was  transferred,  for  the  rest  of  the  campaigii,  to  Flanders. 

From  1709  to  1712,  except  while  for  some  time,  and  not  as  General- 
in-Chief,  in  Flanders,  he  commanded  the  Army  of  Dauphine,  or  that  on 
the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  for  the  protection  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  against  the  Piedmontese  and  Germans,  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  Imperial  Generals.  The  Marshal's  arx-angements  for  this  pur- 
pose were  so  excellent,  that,  while  he  spared  for  other  services  so  many 
as  20  battalions  from  the  force  considered  requisite  for  him,  he  was  able 
to  baffle  all  the  designs  of  enemies,  much  superior  in  number.  Hence, 
in  France,  these  campaigns  were  esteemed  masterpieces  of  defensive 
tactics,  while  the  Marshal's  opponent,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  observed  of 
Mm,  in  reference  to  them,  that  "  He  had  never  beheld  any  one  manoeuvre 
so  well,  or  make  war  so  skilfully,  or  so  nobly."  In  the  winter  of  1709, 
the  Marshal  was  gi'anted  by  Louis  XIV.  the  lordship  of  Warty,  the  name 
being  changed  to  that  of  Fitz-James,  and  was  further  nominated  a  Peer 
of  France,  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Fitz-James;  the  royal  letters 
patent,  to  that  effect,  being  dated  in  May,  1710.  In  1712,  Girona 
having  been  so  blocked  up  by  the  Count  de  Stahremberg,  as  to  be 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  the  Marshal  was  commissioned,  in  Novem- 
ber, to  relieve  it  from  France  ;  which  he  accomplished,  early  in  January, 
1713.  In  September,  1714,  his  services  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  were 
completed  by  the  reduction  of  Barcelona,  after  a  resistance  so  obstinate, 
that,  between  besiegers  and  besieged,  the  loss  amounted  to  about  16,000 
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killed  or  -wounded.  For  this  achievement,  Philip  V.  granted  him  a 
pension  of  100,000  livres  a  year,  and  sent  him  a  sword,  adorned  with 
diamonds  of  very  great  value.  In  April,  171G,  the  Marshal  was  nomi- 
nated Commander  in  Guyenne.  War  having  broken  out  with  Spain  ia 
1719,  he  reduced  Fontarabia  in  June,  St.  Sebastian  in  August,  Urgel  in 
October ;  and,  peace  occurring  in  1720,  he  was  elected,  for  his  .services, 
a  IMember  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  under  Louis  XV.'s  minority.  Ia 
1721,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  over  Guyenne,  Beam, 
Navarre,  the  Limousin,  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,  Forez,  Rousillon,  and 
part  of  Vivarais,  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  plague  beyond  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  and  most  ably  achieved  that  very  impor- 
tant object.  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  the  Orders  of  the  King,  in  June,  1724,  and  Governor  of  Stras- 
burgh,  in  April,  1730.  Chosen  to  command  upon  the  Rhine,  in  1733, 
when  hostilities  broke  out  between  France  and  Austria,  he  crossed  that 
river  about  the  middle  of  October;  from  the  14th  invested  Fort  Kehl, 
and  occupied  it,  the  29th.  In  May,  1734,  he  passed  the  lines  of  Etlingen, 
considered  so  impregnable  by  th«  minor  German,  pov/ers,  as  to  have 
mainly  influenced  them  to  take  part  with  the  Emperor  Charles  VL 
against  France.  Early  in  June,  he  opened  trenches  before  Philipsburgh, 
and,  the  12th,  visiting  the  works,  about  7  in  the  morning,  he  ascended  a 
portion  of  them,  best  situated  for  judging  what  was  fittest  to  be  done, 
though  most  dangerous,  as  exposed  to  the  cannon  of  hotli  sides,  when  a 
French  and  German  battery,  firing  at  the  same  time,  a  ball,  it  is  uncer- 
tain from  which,  swept  off  his  head,  in  his  64th  year. 

The  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick  was  1  of  those  commanders  of  whom 
it  is  the  highest  eulogium  to  say,  that  to  such,  in  periods  of  adversity,  it 
is  safest  to  intrust  the  defence  of  a  state.  Of  the  great  military  leaders 
of  whose  pai-entage  England  can  boast,  he  may  be  I'auked,  with  his  uncle, 
Marlborough,  among  the  first.  But,  to  his  uncle,  as  well  as  to  most 
public  characters,  he  was  very  superior,  as  a  man  of  principle.  The 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  attaches  a  suitable  value  to  his  opinion,  observed — "  If  ever  there 
■was  a  perfectly  honest  man  in  the  world,  it  was  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
Berwick."  In  France,  he  was  compared  for  his  virtues,  his  abilities,  and 
the  manner  of  his  death,  to  the  illustrious  Marshal  de  Turenne.  In 
Spain,  his  name,  with  the  triumphs  of  Almanza  and  Barcelona,  was 
stamped  upon  her  military  annals  for  ever.  In  England,  his  loss  was  felt, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  achievements  to  her  enemies.  "  He 
left,  indeed,  behind  him,"  writes  Lord  Mahon,  "a  most  brilliant  military 
reputation;  and,  though  his  whole  career  was  passed  in  the  service  of 
France,  yet  may  England,  as  his  birth-place,  and  as  his  father's  kingdom, 
claim  some  share  of  his  glory  as  her's ;  and,  while  she  deplores  the  defeat 
of  her  ai'ms  at  Almanza,  proudly  i-emember,  that  the  blow  was  struck  by 
an  English  hand."  In  Ireland,  Avith  which  he  was  variously  connected, 
through  his  early  services,  his  marriage,  and  his  regiment,  he  was  always 
remembered  with  respect,  and  regarded  with  hope,  by  the  old  population 
of  the  country,  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
was  celebrated,  in  Gaelic  verse,  as  the  "  victorious  hand  of  the  battles," 
and  "cause  of  joy  to  Inisfail."  He  was  an  excellent  husband,  father,  and 
friend,  an  enemy  to  vanity  or  ostentation,  a  lover  of  truth,  and  very 
generous,  indeed  too  much  so  for  his  mean.s,  to  those  in  need,  especially 
the  exiled  Jacobites.     He  was  fond  of  gardening,  and  of  reading,  and  was 
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the  friend  of  learned  men — among  whom  were  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the 
President  de  Montesquieu,  and  our  accomplished  countryman,  Count 
Anthony  Hamilton'" — and  he  left  Memoirs  of  his  life  in  French,  down  to 
1716,  in  a  clear,  concise,  unaftected  style.  In  person,  his  figure  was 
noble,  and  his  stature  and  air  commanding.  "  I,"  adds  Montesquieu, 
"  have  seen,  at  a  dLstance,  in  the  works  of  Plutarch,  what  great  men  were; 
in  Marshal  Berwick,  I  have  seen  what  they  are!" 

The  Duke  was  1st  married,  at  St.  Germain,  in  1G95,  to  the  widow  of 
Patrick  Sai'sfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  originally  Lady  Honor  de  Burgo,  2nd 
daughter  of  AVilliam,  7th  Earl  of  Clanricarde.  She  died,  January  16th, 
1698,  at  Pezenas,  in  Languedoc,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband;  who 
had  her  heart  preserved  in  a  silver  box,  and  her  remains  suitably  interred, 
the  next  month,  at  Pontoise,  with  the  following  epitaph  by  Father 
Gelasius  Mac  Mahon,  head  of  the  old  chieftain- race  of  Mac  Mahon  of 
Monaghan,  and  brother  of  Colonel  Art  Mac  Mahon,  killed  at  the  last 
siege  of  Athlone. 

"  Perspice  qulsquis  ades,  viemorique  ex  Marmore  disce. 

Gemma  sub  hoc  Tmnulo  quam  i^retiosa  jacet, 
Inclyta  Stirpe  Ducum,  Begcdis  Sanguinis  Auctrix, 

Lecta  Duds  Covjux,  Principe  digna  Parens. 
Clanrickard  Natam,  Ormond,  &^  Clancartiae  Neptem, 

Berwici  Dominam,  plorat  Jerna  Nuruin. 
Infegritas,  Virtus,  jiorensque  Modestia  Monim, 

Gaudia  sunt  Ccelo,  ccefera  Luctus  hahet. 
Pontis  Sacra  Domus  C07nmissum  Pignus  Ivonorn, 

Mortua  demeritas  poscit  Houora  Vices.'' 

By  this  lady,  the  Duke  had,  October  21st,  1696,  1  son,  James  Francis 
Fitz-Jaraes,  Marquis  of  Tinmouth,  to  whom,  after  having  served  2  cam- 
paigns with  him,  he  transferred  his  regiment,  in  May,  1713.  The  young 
Marquis  was  at  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  in  1714,  and  held  the 
regiment  until  1716.  Then,  for  havitig  accompanied  King  James  IL's 
son  to  Scotland  against  George  I.,  with  Avhom  France  was  at  peace,  the 
regiment  was  taken  from  the  Marquis.  It  was  given  back  to  his  father, 
who  established  him  that  year  in  Spain,  by  a  marriage  with  Dona 
Catarina  de  Portugal,  heiress  to  the  Duke  de  Varaguas,  and  by  settling 
upon  him  the  Duchies  of  Lii-ia  and  Xerica.  There,  in  addition  to  his 
titles  of  Duke  of  Berwick,  Liria,  and  Xerica,  Earl  of  Tinmouth,  Bai'on 
of  Bosworth,  and  Grandee  of  the  1st  Class,  he  was  a  Chamberlain  to 
his  Catholic  Majesty,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  of  the  Russian 
Orders  of  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Alexander,  Colonel  of  the  Irish  Regiment 
of  Limerick,  a  Lieufenant-General ;  and,  after  having  been  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  where  he  obtained  the  2  Orders  of  Knighthood  last-mentioned, 
he  was  likewise  appointed  Ambassador  to  Xaples,  where  he  died,  June 
1st,  1738;leaving  2  sons,  the  succeeding  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Liria,  etc., 
and  Don  Pedro  Fitz-James,  an  Admiral  in  the  Spanish  service.  The 
Marshal  next  gave  his  regiment  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  2nd  marriage 
with  Anne,  daughter  of  tlie  Honourable  Henry  Bulkeley,  in  1700 — the 
Duke  of  Fitz-James,  born  in  1702.  The  Duke  was  Colonel  till  his  death 
in  1721,  with  the  rank  of  Mestre  de  Camp  d'lnfanterie.  His  brother, 
the  Lord  Henri  de  Fitz-James,  succeeded  in  command  of  the  corps  till 
December,  1729  ;  when  he,  too,  was  followed,  as  Colonel,  by  his  brother, 
the    Comte  Edouard  de  Fitz-James ;   who,  after    serving,  first    in    the 

*  Author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  &c. 
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■wai'sof  Germany,  then  of  Flanders,  and  finally  of  Gemiany  again,  from 
1733  to  1758,  died  in  May,  that  year,  at  Cologne,  a  Lieutenant-General. 
The  regiment  devolved,  the  same  month,  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Fitz-James, 
born  in  1712;  enrolled  in  the  Mousquetaires  in  1730;  distinguished  in 
the  Continental  wars  last  referred  to;  Marshal  of  France  in  1775;  and 
deceased  in  1787.  In  1783,  his  son,  Jean  Charles  de  Fitz- James,  subse- 
quently Duke,  and  Marechal  de  Camp,  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  became 
Colonel-Proprietor  of  the  corps,  and  was  so  until  the  Revolution,  by 
which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  ;  and,  in  1791,  the  old  appellation, 
from  1698,  of  the  "  Regiment  of  Berwick,"  was  changed  for  that  of  the 
88th  Regiment  of  Infantry — the  number,  also,  it  may  be  remarked,  of 
another  Irish  Regiment  of  Infantry,  or  the  Connaught  Rangers,  1  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  army  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


THE  INFANTRY  REGIMENT  OF  GAL3I0Y. 

Of  the  Irish  descended  from  the  Norman  conqneroi-s  of  England,  no 
name  ranks  higher  than  that  of  Le  Botiler,  or  Butler.  A  learned  writer 
on  "  Feudal  Dignities  in  Ireland,"  notes—"  That  25  patents,  ennobling 
various  branches  of  the  house,  have  issued  from  the  Crown,  amongst 
which  may  be  enumerated,  not  only  Peerages  of  England  and  Ireland, 
but  also  of  "Wales  and  Scotland ;  and  that,  of  no  other  family,  do  so  many 
ancient  baronial  and  castellated  mansions  still  remain,  as  of  the  house  of 
Butler  in  Ireland."  It  has  been  represented,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
by  the  titles  of  Ormonde,  Dunboyne,  Cahir,  Mountgarret,  Ikerrin,  and 
Galmoy.  The  heads  of  all  these  ennobled  houses,  except  that  of  Ormonde, 
as  well  as  various  untitled,  though  distinguished,  branches  of  the  Butlers, 
fought  for  King  James,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  among  whom 
were  several  Colonels.  Of  those  officers,  the  most  eminent  was  Lord 
Galmoy.  Pierce  Butler,  3rd  Viscount  Galmoy,  in  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  Eaii  of  Newcastle,  was  born,  March  21st,  1652.  He  was  the 
son  of  Edward,  2nd  Yiscount  Galmoy,  by  EUinor,  daughter  of  Charles 
White,  Esq.  of  Leixlip  Castle,*  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Arthuv  Ashton,  Governor  of  Drogheda,  slain,  in  the  massacre  there, 
nnder  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1649.  The  house  of  Galmoy  suffered  much, 
in  those  calamitous  times,  for  its  adherence  to  the  Crown  against  the 
Parliamentarian  and  Cromwellian  revolutionists.  The  heir  to  the  title, 
taken  prisoner,  in  1650,  as  a  Captain  of  horse  in  the  royal  army,  was 
killed,  after  quarter,  and  the  famil^'-pi-operty  was  seized  by  the  rebels, 
ntitil  the  extinction  of  their  usurpation,  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Monarchy.  In  August,  1677,  Pierce,  the  i-epresentative  of  the  title  here 
treated  of,  was  created-  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
nnder  the  Chancellorship  of  the  great  head  of  his  name,  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde.  In  the  reign  of  King  James  II.,  his  Lordship  was  a  Privy 
Counsellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  and 
Colonel  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Horse  in  the  Irish  army.  He  served 
with  distinction,  especially  at  the  Boyne  and  Aughrira,  through  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  a  Brigadier,  and  Major- 
General  of  Horse ;  was  1  of  the  Commissionei-s  to  the  Treaty  of  Liniei'ick, 
on  behalf  of  his  Catholic  countrymen  in  1691;  and,  though  he  had  been 

*  See  the  note  on  this  family  under  the  King's  Regiment  of  Dismounted  Dragoons. 
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attainted  for  his  loyalty  by  the  Revolutionists,  might  have  gotten  back 
his  estate  of  several  thousand  plantation  acres  in  the  Counties  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Wexford,  (or  nearly  10,000  in  the  former,  and  about  5000  in 
the  latter,)  had  he  consented  to  remain  at  home,  instead  of  followino- 
King  James,  to  France,  and  inducing  others  to  do  so  likewise.  On  the 
re-arrangement  there  of  the  Irish  troops  in  1692,  he  was  made  Colonel  of 
the  2nd  or  Queen's  Regiment  of  Horse.  He  served  with  it  that  year  on 
the  coasts  of  Normandy,  for  the  proposed  invasion  of  England,  to  restore 
the  King;  and  at  the  siege  of  Roses,  in  1693.  Created  Brigadier  by 
brevet  (in  the  service  of  France),  April  28th,  1694,  he  was  attached  that 
year  to  the  Army  of  Germany;  to  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  under  the 
Marquis  d'Harcourt  in  1695 ;  to  the  Ai'my  of  the  Meuse,  under  the 
Marshal  de  Boufflers  in  1696;  and  again  to  the  Army  of  the  Moselle, 
under  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt  in  1697.  His  Lordship's  horse  regiment 
being  broken  up  by  the  general  reduction  among  the  Irish  foi-ces  in  1698, 
he  was  compensated  by  orders  of  February  27th-28th;  according  ta»which 
the  remains  of  the  Inf^mtry  Regiment  of  Charlemont  and  the  Queen's 
Dismounted  Dragoons  were  formed  into  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  as  that  of 
Galmoy.  Employed  with  the  Army  of  Italy  in  1701,  he  was  present  at 
the  combats  of  Carjoi  and  Chiari.  In  1702,  he  fought  at  the  affair  of 
Santa- Vittoria  and  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara;  and  was  made  Mar6chal  de 
Camp  or  Major-G-eneral  (in  the  service  of  France)  by  brevet  of  December 
3rd,  that  year.  Attached,  with  this  rank,  to  the  Army  of  Germany  in 
1703,  he  was  at  the  sieges  of  Brisach  and  Landau,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Spire. 

Detained  by  sickness  from  taking  the  field  in.  1704,  and  not  having 
been  made  a  Lieutenant-General  in  France,  he  passed  into  Spain,  where 
he  obtained  that  grade  from  Philip  Y.,  in  March,  1705,  served  that 
campaign  in  Italy,  and  signalized  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Cassano. 
In  1706,  he  likewise  signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Calcinate,  and  was 
present  at  the  unfortunate  siege  and  battle  of  Turin.  He  was  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  in  1708;  to  the  Army  of  Dauphine  in  1709; 
and,  from  1710  to  1712,  to  the  Army  of  Flanders;  serving,  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  at  the  sieges  of  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain.  He  was 
employed  in  Spain  in  1713,  and  was  at  the  i-eduction  of  Barcelona  in  1714. 
After  the  general  peace,  the  "  Regiment  de  Galmoy  "  was  dissolved,  and 
incorporated  with  that  of  Dillon,  by  order  of  January  30th,  1715.  In 
1722,  Lord  Galmoy,  returning  from  Spain  to  France,  obtained,  May  10th, 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  there  also;  to  date  from  March  1st,  1705, 
the  period  of  his  appointment  to  the  same  grade  in  Spain.  His  Lordship 
died  in  his  89th  year,  at  Paris,  June  18th,  1740.  He  had  been  1st  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  James  II.  at  St.  Germain,  and  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Toby  Matthew,  Esq.  of  Thomastown,  County  of  Tij)perary ; 
but  survived  his  son,  who  was  slain,  without  issue,  in  1709,  at  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet.  The  successive  claimants^of  the  title  of  Galmoy  were, 
down  to  the  Revolution,  officers  in  France;  in  whose  armies,  as  well  as  in 
others,  various  gentlemen  have  honourably  represented  a  name,  of  which 
the  illustrious  General  Lafayette  is  related  to  have  said,  in  the  war  for 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amei'ica,  that  "whenever  he 
■wanted  anything  well  done,  he  got  a  Butler  to  do  it." 
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THE  INFANTRY  REGIMENT  OF  BOUEKE,  &c. 

By  the  general  reform  among  King  James's  troops  in  1698,  the  remains 
of  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Athlone,  or  that  of  Bourke,  having  been 
united  with  those  of  other  corps,  to  make  a  Regiment  of  Infantry  for 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Colonel  Walter  Bourke  was  only  attached,  as  a 
secondary  or  reformed  Colonel,  to  the  new  corps,  until  June  18th,  1699, 
when  he  was  commissioned,  as  Colonel  of  another  Irish  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  to  be  called  by  his  name.  He  joined  the  Army  of  Italy  with 
it  in  1701,  and  fought  at  Chiari,  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara  in 
1702,  and  at  the  invasion  of  the  Trentin,  and  the  combats  of  Santa 
Vittoria  and  San  Benedetto,  in  1703.  Brigadier  by  brevet,  February 
10th,  1704,  he  served  that  and  the  ensuing  year  at  the  sieges  of  Vercelli, 
of  Ivrea,  of  Verrua,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cassano.  In  1706,  he  was  at 
the  siege  and  battle  of  Turin.  Removed  from  Italy  to  Spain,  he  contri- 
buted to  the  reduction  of  Lerida  in  1707,  and  of  Tortosa,  and  several 
other  places,  in  1708.  Marechal  de  Camp  by  brevet,  March  20th,  1709, 
he  remained  that  year  in  Spain,  under  the  Marshal  de  Besons,  who  kept 
on  the  defensive.  He  passed,  in  1710,  into  Dauphin^,  where,  and  in 
Provence,  he  served,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  until  1712;  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  in  1713;  and  at  the  capture  of  Barcelona  in  1714. 
After  the  general  peace,  apprehending,  from  the  changes  which  were  to 
occur  among  the  Irish  troops  in  France,  that  his  regiment  would  be  dis- 
banded, and  himself  and  his  corps  being  so  well  known  in  Spain  where 
they  had  made  several  campaigns,  he,  with  the  permission  of  Louis  XIY., 
proposed  to  Philip  V.,  to  pass  into  his  service.  The  offer  was  favourably 
received  by  the  Spanish  Monarch ;  but,  before  the  matter  coixld  be  con- 
cluded, Major-General  Count  Walter  Bourke  (or,  as  he  signed  himself 
in  France,  "De  Bourke,")  died  at  Barcelona,  in  March,  1715.  By  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Nolan,  Esq.  of  Iniscroweu,  he 
had  a  son,  Rickard,  or  Richard,  a  Captain  in  France,*  besides  daughters; 
1  of  whom  was  wife  there  to  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  ISTagle,  King  James 
II.'s  Attorney- General,  and  Secretary  of  State  and  War,  for  Ireland. 

In  March,  1715,  the  late  Regiment  of  Bourke  was  granted  to  its 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Francis  Wauchop.  This  Scotch  veteran  had  held 
the  like  grade,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Ulster  Infantry  Regiment  of  Brian  Macgennis,  Lord  Iveagh,  as  well  as, 
after  the  Ti-eaty  of  Limerick,  in  the  Queen's  (or  Luttrell's)  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  when  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Regiment 
of  Bourke.     Having   commandedj  and  been  wounded  with  it,   at  the 

*  Of  the  old  Norman  Irish  name  of  the  deceased  Major-Geueral  and  Colonel  of 
the  Regiment  of  Bourke,  there  were,  among  the  Irish  troops  in  France,  various 
officers  in  the  Regiments  of  Dulilin,  Albemarle,  Dillon,  Berwick,  Lally,  and  Walsh. 
N€xt  to  Walter,  the  most  eminent,  in  Louis  XIV. 's  wars,  was  Michael.  Haviug 
been  a  reforaicd  Lieutenant-Colonel  attached  to  the  Regiment  of  Albemarle,  (sub- 
sequently that  of  Fitz-(icrald  and  O'Donnell)  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  by 
commission,  September  3rd,  1702.  He  was  that  year  .at  the  battle  of  Luzzara,  and 
thenceforward  till  17UG  served  in  the  Trentin,  at  the  sieges  of  Nago,  Arco,  Vercelli, 
Ivrea,  Verrua,  and  the  battles  of  Cassano  and  Turin.  In  Flanders,  from  1707  to 
1712,  he  was  at  the  battles  of  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet,  the  attack  of  Arleux, 
obtaming,  by  brevet  of  July  2()th,  1711,  the  grade  of  Brigadier,  and  acted  as  such, 
at  the  successful  affnir  of  DenaLn,  and  sieges  of  Douay  and  Quesnoy.  Transferred  iu 
1713  to  Germany,  be  took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Landau  and  Friburgh;  and,  after 
the  reform  of  the  Regiment  of  O'Donnell,  in  1715,  served  no  more. 
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famous  affair  of  Cremona,  in  February,  1702,  he  was  granted  the  brevet- 
rank  of  Colonel ;  and,  as  such,  he  is  mentioned  among  the  officers  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  captured  at  sea  by  the  English,  in  March,  1708,  on  board 
1  of  the  vessels  accompanying  the  son  of  King  James  II.  to  Scotland. 
The  proposal  made  by  Bourke  being  finally  accepted  of  under  his  Scotch 
successor,  that  officer  passed,  in  June,  1715,  with  the  regiment,  into 
Spain.  There,  apparently  in  reference  to  its  late  Colonel,  and  to  its  com- 
position, through  a  corresponding  connexion  with  Connaught,  it  was 
entitled  the  Regiment  of  Connacia.  Having  fought  with  distinction  in 
Sicily,  in  Africa,  and  finally  in  Italy,  in  the  war  of  1733,  it  was  given  by 
the  King  of  Spain  to  his  son,  the  King  of  Naples ;  was  there  variously 
styled  the  King's  Regiment,  and  the  King's  Irish  Regiment ;  its  pub- 
lished strength,  in  1741,  being  2  battalions,  each  650  strong,  and  subse- 
quently 4  battalions.  Into  this  service,  as  previously  intimated,  another 
Irish  corps  in  Spain,  or  the  Regiment  of  Limerick,  commanded  by  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Liria, 
&c.,  was  likewise  transferred;  and,  from  some  of  the  officers  of  these 
regiments,  it  would  seem,  that  the  illustrious  Corsican  patriot,  Pascal 
Paoli,  when  an  officer,  too,  at  Naples,  attained  his  1st  knowledge  of 
English.  "I  asked  him,"  says  Mr.  Bosvvell  in  1765,  "if  he  understood 
English  ?  He  immediately  began,  and  spoke  it,  which  he  did  tolerably 
well.  When  at  Naples,  he  had  known  several  Irish  gei)tlemen,  who 
were  officers  in  that  service.  Having  a  great  facility  in  acquiring 
languages,  he  learned  English  from  themy 


THE  HORSE  REGIMENT  OF  SHELDON,"  &c. 

The  Colonel  of  this  corps,  Dominick  Sheldon,  an  English  Catholic 
gentleman,  was  of  an  ancient  family,  whose  earliest  progenitor,  Anselme 
de  Sheldon,  so  called  from  Sheldon  in  Warwickshire,  is  mentioned  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  III.  In  later  times,  the  name  was  distinguished 
for  fidelity  to  King  Charles  II.  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to  King 
James' II.  against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Dominick  Sheldon  first  served 
abroad,  among  the  troops  sent  by  King  Charles  II.  to  aid  Louis  XIV. 
against  the  Dutch.  With  these,  a  Lieutenant,  February  1st,  1673,  in 
the  Regiment  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  he  was,  that  year,  at  the 
siege  of  Maestricht.  Removed,  in  1674,  to  Germany,  he  fought  at 
Sintzheim,  Einsheim,  and  Mulhausen;  at  Turklieim,  and  Consai-brick,  in 
1675;  and  in  Flanders,  at  the  sieges  of  Conde,  Bouchain,  and  Aire,  in 
1676.  His  regiment  being  reformed  in  1678,  he  retxirned  to  England. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  King  James  II.,  he  appears  in  the  Irish 
army,  as  a  Captain  in  the  King's  Regiment  of  Infantry,  or  Royal  Irish 
Foot  Guards  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde;  then,  or  in  1685-6,  as  having 
exchanged  into,  and  become  Lieutenant-Colonel  of,  the  Horse  Regiment 
of  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell;  and,  in  1687,  he  obtained, 
through  the  Earl's  interest  with  the  King,  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum 
from  the  Irish  Concordatum  Fund.  A  Brigadier  at  the  commencement 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  he  served  with  credit  through- 
out that  contest,  in  which  he  became  Major-General  of  Cavalry;  jjai-- 
ticularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  Boyne,  where  he  had  2  horses 
killed  under  him;  on  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell's  departure  for  France 
after  William  III.'s  defeat  at  Limerick,  was  1  of  the  12  Counsellors  of 
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State  left  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  the  government  and  defence 
of  the  Jacobite  territory;  and,  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  1691, 
commanded  the  1st  body  of  the  Irish  troops  who  went  to  France.  On 
the  new  formation  of  the  Irish  army  there  in  1692,  he  was  created 
Colonel  of  the  1st  or  King's  Regiment  of  Horse.  He  had  a  commission 
February  11th,  1693,  from  Louis  XIV.  to  rank  as  Mestre  de  Camp  de 
Cavalerie.  Brigadier,  also,  by  brevet,  March  3rd,  1694,  he  served  that 
year  with  the  Army  of  Germany;  with  the  Army  of  the  Meuse  in 
1696;  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  in  1697. 

After  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  or  early  in  1698,  the  2  Irish,  or  King's 
and  Queen's,  Regiments  of  Horse,  in  France,  were  formed  into  1,  as 
that  of  Sheldon;  the  Colonel's  commission  being  dated  February  15th, 
that  year.  His  name  and  regiment  are  mentioned,  1st  with  the  Army . 
of  Germany,  and  afterwards  with  the  Army  of  Italy,  in  1701;  towards 
the  close  of  which,  or  in  December,  the  corps  was  distinguished  against 
the  Imperialists,  between  Mantua  and  Cremona.  Marechal  de  Camp  by 
brevet,  January  29th,  1702,  and  attached,  by  letters  of  February  21st, 
to  the  same  Army,  he  was  wounded,  cutting  up  the  Austrian  cuirassiers, 
in  July,  at  Santa  Vittoria.  From  this  period  I  do  not  find  him  regu- 
larly employed ;  probably  from  his  being  chiefly  engaged  in  the  service  of 
his  Sovereign,  the  son  of  King  James  II.  But  he  was  made,  October 
26th,  1704,  a  Lieutenant-General ;  parted  with  his  regiment,  in  January, 
1706;  appears  to  have  been  among  the  General  Officers  to  accompany 
his  Sovereign  to  Scotland  in  1708;  to  have  been  taken  prisoner,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709;  and  to  have  been  soon 
released.  He  went  with  James  to  Scotland  in  1715;  after  the  failure  of 
the  Jacobite  rising  there,  returned,  with  him,  to  France,  in  1716; 
and  died,  in  1721.  The  name  of  Sheldon — or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
written  in  France,  "  Scheldon" — is  to  be  found  in  the  Regiment  of  Dillon 
down  to  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  in  the  ranks  of  Marechal  de  Camp, 
or  Major- General,  and  Lieutenant-General. 

The  successor  to  Dominick  Sheldon,  in  the  Colonelship  of  his  regiment, 
was  Christopher  Nugent,  Esq.  of  Dardistown,  County  of  Meath.  The 
origin  of  the  Nugents  is  traced  to  1  of  the  leading  French  or  Norman 
conquerors  of  England ;  whose  descendant,  in  the  following  century,  was 
the  Chevalier  Gilbert  de  Nogent,  or  Nugent.  He  came  over,  under 
Henry  II.,  to  Ireland,  with  the  famous  Chevalier  Hugue  de  Lacie,  oi- 
Lacy;  married  his  sister  Rose;  and  was  granted,  by  that  powerful  feudal 
intruder  in  Midhe,  or  Meath,  the  country  of  Dealbhna,  or  Delvin,  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  O'Finnallans,*  as  a  Barony,  to  b(;  held,  witli  the 
exception  of  certain  ecclesiastical  pro))erty,  by  a  service  of  5  knights' 
fees.  In  this  considerable  territory,  Gilbert  provided  for  his  brothers 
and  other  followers ;  from  which  period,  the  race  of  the  Nugents  has 
extended  into  several  honourable  branches;  the  principal  being  that  of 
the  Barons  of  Delvin,  additionally  ennobled,  since  1621,  fts  Earls  of 
"Westmeath.  The  head  of  the  next  greatest  branch,  that  of  Moyrath  and 
Dardistown,  County  of  Meath,  or  Thomas  Nugent,  Esq.,  was,  the  same 

"  The  O'Finnallans  were  of  remote  Munster  or  Dalcassian  oriscin.  Their  last  Chief 
in  Delvui  was  Ceallacli,  or  Kollagh,  mentioned  in  1174.  Since  then,  those  of  the 
race,  under  the  oddly-modernized  name  of  Fenelon,  have  been  "in  a  state  of 
obscurity  and  poverty;"  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  adds,  that,  wlicn  he  "examined  the 
Barony  of  Delvin  in  1837,  he  did  not  liml  many  of  this  family  in  their  original 
locality." 
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year,  created  a  Baronet;  whose  2  sons  were  Sir  Robert,  as  next  Baronet, 
and  Francis  of  Dardistown.  The  latter,  by  Lady  Bi-idget  Dongan,  sister 
of  William,  Earl  of  Limerick,  had  3  sons,  officers  in  Ireland  and  France; 
the  2  younger  already  noticed,  under  the  King's  Regiment  of  Dis- 
mounted Dragoons,  and  the  eldest,  Christopher  of  Dardistown,  our 
present  subject.  Among  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the  name 
of  Nugent  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution — of  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Thomas  Nugent,  4th  Earl  of  Westmeath,  first  Colonel  of  Foot,  next  of 
Horse — his  brother,  the  Honourable  John  Nugent,  afterwards  Major- 
General  of  Cavalry,  and  Earl — their  uncle,  the  Honourable  William 
Nugent,  Member  for  Westmeath,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Longford,  Colonel,  and  Brigadier  of  Infantry — Sir  Thomas  Nugent,  3rd 
Baronet,  of  Moyrath,  and  Richard  Nvigent,  Esq.,  both  Colonels  of 
Infantry — Walter  Nugent,  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  (fee. — was  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Dardistown.  He  was  member  for  the  Borough  of  Fore  in 
the  Parliament  of  1689;  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Cavalry;  was  attached  to  the  1st  Troop  of  the  Irish  Horse  Guards  in 
1691;  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  i-efused,  on  condition  of  remaining 
in  Ireland,  the  offer  of  his  estate,  though  it  was  a  very  considerable  one  ; 
and  went  to  France. 

He  was  appointed  there  to  be  the  officer  in  command  of  the  2  Trooj)S 
of  Irish  Horse  Guards;  served  on  the  coasts  or  in  Flanders  in  1692,  and 
in  1693,  when  he  was  wounded  at  Landen;  acted  with  the  AiTuy  of 
Germany  in  1694;  and  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle  in  1695.  He  was 
commissioned  May  25th,  that  yeai-,  to  hold  rank,  as  a  Mestre  de  Camp 
de  Cavalerie,  among  the  ti'oops  of  France;  and  was  employed  with  the 
Army  of  the  Moselle,  in  1696  and  1697.  The  2  Troops  of  King  James's 
Horse  Guards  being  disbanded,  February  27th,  1698,  he  was  attached, 
as  a  reformed  Mestre  de  Camp,  to  the  new  Regiment  of  Sheldon,  by 
order  of  March.  He  joined  the  Army  of  Italy,  Avith  this  regiment,  in 
July,  1701,  and  was  present  at  the  combat  of  Cliiari,  in  September. 
He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Luzzai'a,  in  August,  1702;  was  with  the  Army 
of  Germany,  and  veiy  distinguished,  and  woimded,  at  the  battle  of  Spire, 
in  November,  1703;  and  was  with  the  Army  of  Flanders,  in  1704  and 
1705.  By  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Sheldon,  he  obtained  his  regiment, 
June  16th,  1706;  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Nugent;  and  commanded 
it  in  Flanders  till  1711;  during  which  6  campaigns,  he  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  Employed,  by  order 
of  October  29th,  1711,  at  Calais,  during  the  winter  of  1711-12,  he  was 
present,  the  latter  year,  at  the  attack  of  Denain  and  the  siege  of  Douay. 
Transferred  to  the  Array  of  Grerraany,  he  was  at  the  sieges  of  Friburgh 
and  Landau,  and  the  defeat  of  General  Vaubonne  in  1713,  and  at  the 
camp  of  the  Lower  Meuse  in  1714.  Having,  without  permission  from 
the  French  Govei'nment,  accompanied  King  James  II. 's  son  into  Scotland 
in  1 7 15- 19> against  the  Elector  of  Hanover  as  George  I.,  he  was,  on  the 
remonstrance  of  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  deprived  of  his  regi- 
ment; though  only  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances.  He  was 
made  by  brevet  of  September  13th,  1718,  Marechal  de  Camp  or  Major- 
General  of  Horse,  to  take  rank  from  the  promotion  of  March  8th  pre- 
ceding. He  did  not  serve  afterwards,  and  died  June  4th,  1731.  Majoi"- 
General  Christopher  Nugent  was  1  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  a 
name,  which,  besides  himself,  and  several  gallant  gentlemen  of  inferior 
rank,  gave,  to  the  service  of  France,  a  Major-General  of  Cavalry  in  the 
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Honoural)\e  John  Nugent,  finally  5th  Earl  of  "Westmeath — a  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Cavalry  in  the  Chevalier  and  Baronet  Peter  de  Nugent— a 
Major-General  to  the  service  of  Venice  in  Christopher  Nugent  of  Upper 
Killasonua,  County  of  Longford — and,  to  Austria,  furnished,  with  other 
distinguished  ofl&cers,  a  companion  to  her  Field-Marshals  of  Irish  paren- 
tage, in  Laval,  Count  and  Prince  Nugent,  of  the  house  of  Bracklyn  and 
Balnacarrow,*  derived,  through  the  branch  of  Dromeng,  from  the  ISth 
Baron  of  Delvin,  and  1st  Earl  of  Westmeath.  Major-General  and 
Colonel  Christopher  Nugent  of  Dardistown,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Bridget  Barnewall,  2nd  daughter  of  Robert,  9th  Lord  Trimleston, 
had  a  son,  the  Comte  de  Nugent,  to  whom,  in  1716,  when  only  between 
16  and  17  years  of  age,  his  father's  fine  regiment  was  transferred. 

It  remained  \inder  that  son's  command,  and  continued  to  bear  his 
family  name,  until  1733,  when  he  resigned  it  to  the  Comte  Charles  de 
Eitz- James,  who  was  pommissioned,  March  16th,  as  Colonel  of  the 
corps,  henceforth  known  as  that  of  Fitz- James;  was  finally  Marshal  of 
France,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  was  also  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of 
Berwick.  By  this  nobleman,  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James  was  granted, 
February  10th,  1759,  to  his  son  Jean  Charles  de  Fitz-James,  afterwards 
Marechal  de  Camp,  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  and  likewise  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  of  Berwick.  Under  the  Colonelship  of  this  nobleman,  the 
Regiment  of  Fitz-James  was  disbanded,  December  21st,  1762,  after,  says 
the  account,  "  it  had  served  very  gloriously,  on  all  occasions."  t 

*  This  illustrious  officer,  born  in  Ireland  in  1777,  entered  tlie  Austrian  service  in 
1794,  an-d  died  on  his  estate  in  Croatia  in  1863,  or  his  S6th  year.  Besides  being  a 
Field-Marshal  and  Proprietor  of  the  30th  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  Austria,  he  was 
a  Count,  Imperial  Chamberlain,  Counsellor  of  State,  and  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece;  he  was  likewise  a  Roman  Prince,  a  Magnate  of  Hungary,  a  Croatian 
Stelnick ;  and  held  the  rank,  in  the  British  service,  of  a  Lieutenant -General  I 
had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  him,  when  he  was  last  in  Ireland. 

+  By  far  the  most  difficult  portion  of  this  work  to  write  has  been  that,  com- 
menced in  the  prcctdincj,  and  generally  concluded  in  the  present.  Book— or  the 
portion  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  several  regiments,  and  the  family  particulars 
respecting  their  commanding  officers.  The  wide  extent  of  Irish,  British,  and 
Continental  information,  printed  and  manuscript,  which  that  portion  involved, 
histories,  memoirs,  peerages,  magazines,  pamphlets,  gazettes,  state-papers,  or  letters, 
squibs  of  the  day,  traditions,  have  been  so  generally  referred  to  in  my  volume  of 
1854  on  the  Brigade,  as  to  dispense  with  the  cost  of  a  reprinting  or  rehashing  of 
them,  on  the  i)resent  occasion. 
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From  the  foregoing  details  respecting  the  different  Irish  corps  in  France, 
except  that  of  Colonel  Lally,  to  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter 
along  with  the  account  of  his  services,  it  appears,  that  there  were,  in. 
French  pay,  from  1690  to  1692,  3  Regiments  of  Infantry — from  1692  to 
1698,  including  Mountcashel's  Brigade,  King  James's  army  from  Lime- 
rick, &c.,  and  counting  Dismounted  Dragoons  as  Infantry,  there  were  13 
Regiments  of  Infantry,  (in  25  or  26  battalions,)  and  3  Independent  Com- 
panies, 2  Regiments  of  Horse,  and  2  Troops  of  Horse  Guards — from  1698 
to  about  the  middle  of  1699,  there  were  7  Regiments  of  Infantry,  and  1 
Regiment  of  Cavalry,  and,  from  the  remainder  of  that  year  to  1714,  8  Regi- 
ments of  Infantry,  and  1  Regiment  of  Cavalry — from  1714  to  1744,  5 
Regiments  of  Infantry  and  1  Regiment  of  Cavalry — from  1744  to  1762,  6 
Regiments  of  Infantiy  and  1  Regiment  of  Cavalry — from  1762  to  1775, 
5  Regiments  of  Infantry — and  from  1775  to  1791,  3  Regiments  of  In- 
fantry. The  existence  of  so  considerable  an  Irish  force  in  France,  for  a 
centuiy  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  proceeded,  at  first,  from  the  attach- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  as  Catholics,  to  the  representative 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  as  deriving  his  origin  from  the  old  Monarchs  of 
Erin,*  as  also  a  Catholic,  as  excluded  on  that  account,  from  the  Crown, 
and  as  the  only  source  from  which,  through  a  recovery  of  that  Crown, 
anything  better  was  to  be  expected,  than  a  continuance  of  the  Cromwel- 

•  Consult,  on  this  point,  among  other  authorities  which  might  be  referred  to,  the 
following  curious  work,  by  a  County  Limerick  gentleman  of  ancient  native  origin, 
who,  after  he  had  held  office  under  King  James  II. 's  government  in  Ireland, 
retired  with  that  Monarch  to  France.  "A  Chronological,  Genealogical,  and  His- 
torical Dissertation  of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Stuarts,  beginning  with  Milesius, 
the  Stock  of  those  they  call  the  Milesian  Irish,  and  of  the  old  Scotish  Eace ;  and 
ending  with  his  present  Majesty  K.  James  the  3rd  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
of  Scotland  the  8th.  By  Mathew  Kennedy,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Master  of  th?  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  of  all  Ireland.  Printed  in  Paris  by 
Lewis  Coignard,  Printer  and  Bookseller  in  St.  James-street  at  the  Eagle  d'Or,  1705. 
With  Privilege."  The  Irish  Jacobite  Doctor's  work,  in  which  the  pedigree  of  King 
James  II. 's  son  is  traced  not  only  to  the  Ard-Righs  or  Monarchs  of  Erin,  but  to  the 
Kings  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster,  concludes  thus — "And  here  I 
end  this  young  Prince's  genealogy,  as  well  preserv'd  and  prov'd  as  any  that  can 
be  found  in  profaije  history  or  records ;  with  a  hearty  prayer  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
on  whose  festivity  he  was  bom,  that  he  may  be  speedily  establish'd  in  the  safe 
possession  of  his  Crowns,  and  all  the  rights  of  his  Royal  Predecessors,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  loyal  subjects,  and  the  confusion  of  his  obstinate  enemys ;  and  that 
from  his  loins  may  spring  as  long  a  train  of  Kings  and  Princes,  as  this,  from  which 
he  derives  his  most  noble  bloud  and  extraction." 
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liau  system  of  legalized  land-usui-pation  and  upstart  sectarian  "  ascend- 
ancy," imposed,  after  the  Restoration,  upon  Ireland,  by  the  odious  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation,*  and  rendered  worse  by  the  results  of  the 
subsequent  Williamite  revolution.  But  the  resort  of  so  many  Irish  to 
the  French  service,  so  long  after  the  great  emigration  from  Limerick, 
though  partly  owing  to  the  feelings  which  occasioned  that  emigration, 
was  still  more  owing  to  such  oppressive  religious  and  commercial  legis- 
lation, as  left  multitudes  in  Ireland  no  better  mfeans  of  escaping  the  fate 
of  unemployed  poverty  at  home,  than  emigration  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  military  service  abroad.  Thus,  to  an  English  writer,  denouncing,  in 
1730,  the  idea  of  any  countenance  being  given  in  Ireland  to  recruiting 
there  by  the  Kings  of  France  or  Spain,  Swift  replied — "Supposing  that 
these  2  potentates  will  only  desire  leave  to  carry  off  6,000  men,  between 
them,  to  France  and  Spain,  then,  by  computing  the  maintenance  of  a 
tall,  hungry  Irishman,  in  food  and  clothes,  to  be  only  at  X5  a  head,  here 
will  be  £30,000  per  annum  saved  clear  to  the  nation;  for  they  can  find 
no  other  employment  at  home,  beside  begging,  robbing,  and  stealing!^'' 
Consequently,  adds  the  Dean,  in  the  same  vein  of  bitter  sarcasm,  justified 
by  the  miserable  condition  to  wliich  his  country  was  reduced — "If  30, 
40,  or  50,000,  which  we  would  gladly  spare,  were  sent  on  the  same 
errand,  what  an  immense  pro;?^  it  must  be  to  us!"  The  general  position 
of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland,  from  the  termination  of  the 
Jacobite  and  Williamite  contest,  till  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  has  been  sketched  as  follows  by  the  late 
learned  Dr.  William  Cooke  Taylor.  "  Time  has  now  set  the  broad  seal 
of  prescription  on  the  Cromwellian  and  Williamite  settlements  of  Ireland; 
but,  in  the  last  century,  the  descendants,  or  reputed  descendants,  of  those 
whose  estates  had  been  forfeited,  were  accustomed  to  point  out  tlie  broad 
lands  of  their  ancestoi's  to  their  children,  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  confiscated. 
Like  Roderick  Dhu,  the  pauperized  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings  could 
point  to 

'  Deep-waving  fields,  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  groves,  and  slopes  between ; ' 

and,  with  more  truth  than  the  Highland  chieftain,  he  might  add, 

*  These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  v^Ie, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And,  from  our  fathers,  reft  the  land.' 

The  Penal  Laws  were  then  in  full  force ;  priest-hunting  was  as  favour- 
ite a  sport,  with  the  ultra-Protestant  gentry,  as  fox-hunting,  and  hare- 
hunting,  at  a  later  period;  the  ritual  and  services  of  the  Catholic  church, 
proscribed  by  law,  were  celebrated  in  the  rocky  ravines  and  remote  recesses 
of  the  mountains;  any  Protestant  could  compel  his  Catholic  neighbour  to 
give  him  up  his  best  horse  for  £5,  5s.  Od.,  and  this  law  was  absolutely 
enforced  by  a  Protestant  squire,  whose  horse  was  worsted  in  a  race  by 
the  steed  of  a  Catholic  gentleman.  He  consoled  himself  for  his  defeat, 
by  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  winning  horse.  The  peasants  of 
Ireland,  goaded  to  agrarian  insurrections  by  intolerable  oppression,  were 

•  On  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  see  Irish 
Archaiological  Society's  Macariie  Excidium,  Note  28,  and  the  general  references, 
under  "Settlement,  Act  of"  at  Index,  p.  539,  of  that  work. 
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coerced  by  laws,  -which  Arthur  Young  declared  to  be  'fit  only  for  the 
meridian  of  Barbary;'  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
neglected  almost  every  clerical  duty,  save  the  levying  of  tithes."  * 

The  system  of  religious  oppression  alluded  to  arose  from  the  Penal 
Code,  by  which  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  violated — the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  guaranteeing  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  on  taking  a  simple 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns  established  by  the  Revolution,  and 
"no  other  oath,"  those  rights,  as  subjects,  which  the  possessors  of  their 
religion  had  by  laio  under  King  Charles  IL,  or  substantially  the  same  as 
at  ])resentf — the  Penal  Code  setting  all  this  aside,  by  imposing  such 
additional  oaths,  and  disqualifications,  as  excluded  the  members  of  that 
faith  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  the  legal  professions,  from 
the  corporations,  from  acquiring  any  beneficial  interest  in  land,  from 
military  and  naval  employment;  and,  in  short,  reducing  the  proscribed 
majority  of  the  Irish  nation  so  low,  that,  in  1759,  it  was  decided,  from 
the  Bench  in  Dublin,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  day, — "That  the 
laws  did  not  i^i-esume  an  Irish  Papist  to  exist  in  the  kingdom,  where  they 
xcere  only  supposed  to  breathe,  through  the  connivance  of  Government  !'^  "i^ 
The  system  of  commercial  oppression,  to  which  Ireland  was  simultane- 
ously subjected,  proceeded  from  the  mercantile  jealousy  in  England, 
which,  leaving  only  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ulster,  because,  at  the 
time,  of  comparatively  little  importance,  put  down  the  Irish  woollen  manu- 
facture, worth  upwards  of  .£1,000,000  a  3'ear,  to  the  ruin  and  dispersion, 
of  those  it  employed,  or  20,000  persons  of  both  religions !  §  and  prevented, 
as  far  as  possible,  either  the  establishment  of  other  branches  of  industry, 
in  the  island,  or  such  a  mercantile  intercourse  as  was  natural  with  foreiga 
nations — no  commerce  being  judged  suitable  for  Ireland  by  this  shameless 
spirit  of  monopoly,  but  such  as  might  enable  its  insatiable  representatives 
to  drain  away  from  the  comparatively  scanty  population  that  struggled 
to  exist  there,  even  what  little  profits  they  could  derive  from  pasturage 
and  the  linen  trade. ||  This  mercantile  tyranny  was,  indeed,  abolished, 
several  years  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  through  the  acquisition 
of  Free  Trade  and  Legislative   Independence  by  tlie  "Volunteers  from 

•  " Eeminiscences  of  Daniel  O'Connell,"  &c.,  "by  a  Miinster  Farmer,"  i.e..  Dr. 
Taylor ;  a  native  of  Munster,  a  Protestant,  a  Wliig,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  Irish, 
as  well  as  a  good  foreign,  historian.  I  correct  him,  however,  in  substituting 
"meridian"  for  "regions,"  the  former  being  the  word  used  by  Young;  and  in 
changing  £5,  Os.  Qd.  into  £5,  5s.  Orf. ,  as  the  sum  legally  jiayable  to  a  Papist  for  his 
horse,  according  to  Meriton's  Abridgment  of  the  Irish  Statutes,  pp.  388-9  :  Dublin, 
1700. 

+  Irish  Archaeological  Society's  Macarias  Excidium,  Note  278. 

X  The  case,  in  reference  to  which  that  remarkable  declaration  was  made,  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  0' Conor,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  uncle,  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagare, 
pp.  376-9. 

§  "In  acting  upon  these  commercial  restrictions,"  alleges  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
life  of  Swift,  "  wrong  was  heaped  upon  wrong,  and  insult  was  added  to  injury,  A^ath 
this  advantage,  on  the  side  of  the  aggressors,  that  they  could  intimidate  the  in- 
jured people  of  Ireland  into  silence,  by  raising,  to  drown  every  complaint,  the  cry 
of  rebel  and  Jncohite.  These  evils  Swift  beheld,  with  all  the  natural  ardour  of  a 
disposition  which  rose  in  opposition  to  tyranny.  'Do  not,'  said  he  to  Delany,  'the 
corruptions  and  villanies  of  men  eat  your  flesh,  and  exhaust  your  spirits?'" 

II  From  the  many  ruinous  effects  of  the  double  yoke  of  sectarian  and  anti-com- 
mercial legislation  under  which  Ireland  groaned  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
century  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  "it  can  afford  no  matter  of  surprise,"  says 
the  learned  Newenham,  ' '  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  physical  advan- 
tages of  that  country,  it  was  distinguished,  above  all  others,  by  immense  emigrations 
of  people,"    The  truth  of  which  assertion  he  demonstrates  hy  facts. 
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1779  to  1782;  and,  from  1774,  when  fhe  political  existence  of  Catholics 
was  first  acknowledged,  by  a  parliamentary  ^'permission  to  express  alle- 
giance to  the  Sovereign  which  before  they  had  not"  the  severity  of  the  Penal 
Code  was  considerably  lessened,  in  1778,  and  1782.     These  improvements, 
however,  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  were  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  existence, 
in  France,  of  regiments  entirely  officered  by  the  descendants  of  Irishmen, 
or  Irishmen  by  birth,  who  still  came  there,  in  greater  numbers  than  there 
were  posts  for  them.       That  military  connexion  with  France  was  not 
severed,  till  the  progress  of  revolutionary  opinion  there  to  republicanism, 
from  l789  to  1791,  occasioned  a  break-up  in  the  existing  organization  of 
those  corps,  on  account  of  the  attachment  among  them  to  monai'chy;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  contest  then  approaching,  between  monarchy 
in  England,  and  republicanism  in  France,  impressed  upon  the  English 
cabinet  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  interests  of  the  Catholics,  or  great 
body  of  the  Irish  nation,  more  closely  with  England,  in  opposition  to 
France,  by  a  fuller  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code.     With  this  view,  that 
Act  was  passed  through  the  Irish  Parliament,  early  in  1793,  by  which 
the  prospect  of  military  as  well  as  other  professional  advancement  being 
opened  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  Catholics,  they,  no  less  than  the  lower 
orders,  might  hope  for  better  employment,  in  war  and  peace,  under  the 
existing  government  of  their  country,  than  what  they  had  been  so  long 
obliged  to  seek  elsewhere.     In  addition  to  this  prudent  measure,  an  Irish 
Bi'igade  was  subsequently  formed  in  the  British  service,  to  provide  for 
the  emigrant  officers,  of  Irish  origin  or  birth,  from  France,  as  well  as  for 
others  of  their  religion;  and  thus,  about  a  century  after  the  Revolution 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  the  or! "in  of  the  Irish  Brigades 
in  the    service  of  France,  tlteir  history  ceased,  except  as  a  portion  of 
information  respecting  the  past,  for  the  instruction  of  the  future. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  general  exploits  of  the  corps  above 
described,  it  remains  to  show,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  amount,  the 
armies  of  France  were  sti-engthened,  during  that  century,  by  exiles  from 
Ireland.  Notwithstanding  the  danger  of  recruiting  there  for  the  Brigades 
— the  penalty  for  doing  so  being  death,  and  that  to  be  decided  by  a  Jury 
on  which  no  Catholic  could  sit — so  extensively  did  such  recruiting  exist, 
that,  through  agents  and  vessels,  employed  by  France,  as  well  as  by 
Spain,  for  her  Irish  regiments,  men  were  engaged,  and  brought  away, 
even  fi-om  Dublin,  and  its  vicinity.  By  an  abstract,  from  the  Stuart 
Papers,  of  a  "  Memoire  touchant  des  Moyens  pour  avoir  des  Recrues 
d'Irlande,  1693,"  we  are  informed — "  An  Agent  was  to  be  established  at 
Dublin,  who  was  to  have  Agents,  to  act,  according  to  his  directions,  iu 
the  several  Counties.  They  were  to  enlist  recruits,  and  to  facilitate 
their  escape  from  Ireland."  Of  recruits  from  the  Irish  metropolis,  or  its 
vicinity,  successfully  enlisted  for  France,  (even  at  a  period  when  a  very 
great  alarm  was  raised  by  the  ruling  "  ascendancy  "  against  any  attempt 
of  the  kind,)  the  Protestant  Lord  Piimate  Boulter,  writing  from  Dublin, 
in  January,  1730,  mentions  how,  on  information  that  some  officers  in  the 
French  service*  had  men  engaged  to  sail  with  them  from  BulJock,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  General  Pearce,  "  ordered 
50  foot  and  4  dragoons  to  march  to  Bullock,  and  eitlier  seize  or  disperse 
those  people.  When  they  came  there  on  Wednesday,"  continues  the 
Primate,  "  they  found  there  had  been  about  40  men  listed  for  abroad, 

*  Irish  ones,  of  course,  as  sent  to  recruit  in  Ireland,  for  the  Irish  corps  in  France. 
Native  French  officers  would  not  do  for  that  business. 
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and  -1  or  o  French  officers  with  them ;  but  that  they  went  on  board  a 
sloop,  about  11  o'clock,  the  night  befoi'e."  Of  Irish  for  the  service  of 
Spain,  Captain  Moses  Nowland — or  rather  O'Nowlan,  of  the  ancient 
sept  whose  original  territory  was  in  the  modern  County  of  Carlow,* — 
before  his  trial,  in  +he  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  June,  172G,  and 
subsequent  hanging  at  Steplion's  Green,  Dublin,  in  July,  for  enlisting 
men,  had,  according  to  the  evidence  on  the  trial,  "  shipp'd  off  200  men 
those  2  months  past  for  the  said  service,  and  had  100  more  to  go  off  that 
night,"  respecting  which  the  fatal  information  was  given.  In  the  pub- 
lished version  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman's  last  speech  and  dying 
words,  (so  coloured,  under  the  Penal-Code  administration  of  that  day,  as 
to  make  the  sufferer  appear  as  criminal  as  possible,  though  otherwise 
useful  for  its  information,)  he  is  represented  as  saying — "  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  here  who  are  not  sensible,  that  some  foreign  Potentates 
entertain  natives  of  this  Kingdom  as  soldiers  in  their  service,  and  that 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  have  several  Regiments,  composed  solely 
of  Irish  ;  and,  as  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility,  but  that  these  Regiments 
must,  from  time  to  time,  be  deficient  in  their  number,  so,  whenever  a 
compleating  is  necessary,  they  send  here,  for  that  purpose.  About 
February  last,  I  was  ignorantly  employed  by  an  unknown  gentleman,  well 
dress' d,  to  carry  some  of  these  recruits,  under  the  notion  of  passengers, 
aboard  a  ship,  then  at  anchor  in  the  Bay;  where,  dreadful  time  and 
place,  which  with  horror  I  reflect  on !  I  was  made  privy  to  the  fatal 
secret,  and,  for  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  promise  of  a  capital  com- 
mission to  satisfy  my  ambitious  spirit,  not  only  bribed  to  secrecy,  but 
employ'd  as  an  Agent,  to  seduce  more  to  enter  themselves  in  the  King 
of  Spain's  service,  lender  the  notion  it  was  for  the  Pretender;  a  bait, 
which  the  ignorant  readily  swallow,  and  by  which  they  are  easily 
deluded."  He  concludes  thus  respecting  his  death.  "  Nothing  troubles 
me  more,  than  the  thoughts  of  the  grief  it  will  give  my  poor  parents  at 
Carlow,  whose  grey  hairs  will  come  with  sorrow  to  the  ground." 

Owing,  howevei",  to  the  Catholic  religion  having  been  more  peculiarly 
that  of  Munster  and  Connanglit;  to  their  situation  having  been  moi-e 
distant  from  the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  more  favourable  for  a 
communication  with  France,  than  the  rest  of  Ireland;  and  to  a  consider- 
able contraband,  or  "free  trade"  having  existed  between  those  provinces 
and  France;  the  great  majority  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Brigades  were 
Munster  and  Counaught  men.  The  maritime  intercourse  of  France  and 
Ireland  had  been  increased  beyond  what  it  ever  was  by  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  termination  of  the  contest,  the  French  privateers 
from  the  ports  of  Bretagne,  or  Brest  and  St.  Malo,  that  were  very  active 
on  the  look-but  for  the  rich  English  merchant-men  making  for  the  Munster 
harbours  of  Cork,  Kinsale,  Ac,  were  not  without  aid  in  these  enterprises, 

*  Tlie  old  Leiuster  clan  of  O'Nuallain,  O'Nowlan,  or  O'Nolan  (a  name  sometimes 
anglicized,  or  corrupted,  as  above,  into  Nowland,  or  Noland)  are  desceiided,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Celtic  genealogies  of  their  country,  from  a  brotlier  of  the 
renowned  "Con  of  the  100  Battles,"  Ard-Pdgh  or  Monarch  of  Erin  in  the  2ud 
century.  The  last  of  the  Chieftain  line  of  O'Nolan,  of  the  Barony  of  Forth,  in  the 
County  of  Carlow,  died  in  the  time  of  O'Flaherty,  author  of  Ogygia.  But  the 
race,  in  various  subordinate  branches,  has  been  respectable  to  our  days.  There 
were  several  among  the  officers  of  the  Jacobite  or  national  army  in  Ireland  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  among  the  consequent  victims  of  Williatnite 
proscription  or  spoliation ;  and,  down  to  the  French  Kevolutioii,  the  name  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  with  the  distinction  of  Chevaiier  of  >St.  Louis. 

n 
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tlirouo-h  a  communication  with  the  native  population  of  the  sea-coast; 
sympathizing  with  those  belonging  to  a  nation,  so  recently  the  ally  of 
theirs,  and  the  enemy  of  theii'  enemies,  the  Williamites.  Privateers 
likewise  from  France,  manned  with  Irish  and  Scotch  exiles,  the  adher- 
ents of  King  James,  and  acting  by  his  commission  from  St.  Germain, 
■were  so  animated  by  the  successes  obtained  against  the  Williamite  trade, 
that  they  extended  their  operations  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin ;  and  Irish 
Jacobite  oflficers,  commanding  French  vessels,  are  mentioned  as  very 
injurious  to  the  same  commerce  in  their  cruises.  Hence  the  communica- 
tion went  on  between  Ireland  and  France,  where  there  were  many  Irish, 
besides  the  flower  of  the  nation  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  exiled 
King  and  Louis  XIV.  But,  through  the  arbitrary  suppression  by  Eng- 
land of  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture,  her  other  legislation  for  the 
injury  or  ruin  of  Irish  commerce,  and  the  continued  limitations  to 
employment  in  Ireland  by  the  constant  additions  to  the  Penal  Code,  the 
causes  for  such  intercourse  with  France  were  necessarily  increased.  Of 
the  productions  of  Ireland,  the  wool  and  the  men,  i-endered  equally 
incapable  bylaw  of  becoming  the  great  soui'ces  of  wealth  they  might  have 
been  at  home,  were  in  request  for  the  manufactures  and  the  armies  of 
France  abroad.  "Well-equipped  smuggling  vessels,  freighted  with  brandy, 
claret,  laces,  and  sUks,  consequently  plied  to  the  coasts  of  Kerry,  Clare, 
and  Connaught,  having  Irish  officers,  and  occasionally  friars,  on  board, 
speaking  the  old  language,  which  was  still  tlu>.  of  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  and  possessing  a  proportionable  influence  with  their  country- 
men.* For  these  arrivals  from  France,  cargoes  of  v)ool  were  returned, 
accompanied  by  suitable  numbers  of  hardy  recruits,  whose  periodical 
emigrations  were  fancifully  styled,  "  the  flights  of  the  wild  geese."  t 
These  enlistments  for  the  Brigades  in  France  were  most  extensive  to 
about  1748,  or  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Then,  on  account  of  the 
serious  injury  so  long  experienced  from  the  valour  of  the  exiled  Irish  by 
the  Allies  in  general,  added  to  the  more  recent  and  immediate  experience 
of  that  valour  by  England  herself  in  particular  at  the  defeat  of  Fontenoy, 
such  prohibitory  measures  were  adopted  in  Ireland  by  the  government — 
who,  to  a  certain  degree,  had  hitherto  connived  at  the  levies  in  question 
as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  the  relief  of  the  country  under  the  unfortu- 

*  The  old  Milesian  or  Gaelic  population  of  Erin  were  naturally  as  much  attached 

to  their  own  language,  as  they  were  averse  to  that  of  the  Sassenaghs,  or  English. 
In  the  middle  ages,  when  a  native  or  independent  territory  was  menaced  udth 
invasion  from  the  settlements  of  "the  stranger,"  it  was  customary  for  one  clan, 
or  sept,  to  claim  aid  from  another,  "for  the  sake  of  the  language  of  the  Gaels;" 
since,  though  "  as  septs,  thej*  might  he  distinct  as  the  billows,  as  to  the  language, 
they  were  one  as  the  sea."  Among  the  Irish  Brigades  in  France,  during  the  most 
celebrated  period  of  their  existence,  or  down  to  the  war  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy, 
&c. ,  the  Gaehc  was  so  general,  that  an  officer,  not  knowing  it  on  entering  those 
corps,  subsequently  learned  it ;  and  the  exclamation  of  vengeance  from  the  Brigade, 
in  chai'ging  their  opponents  at  the  famous  battle  last-mentioned,  is  related  to  "have 
been  expressed  in  the  ancient  national  tongue. 

+  The  celebrated  English  commercial  writer,  Dr.  Josiah  Tucker,  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  mentions,  in  175o,  how,  in  the  west  of  Ii-eland,  v/ool -smugglers  "got 
upwards  of  50  per  cent,  by  the  wool  they  sold  to  the  French;"  adding,  "as  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  laws,  and  restrictions,  will  signify  nothing.''^  And,  with  that 
injurious  transmission,  for  England,  of  the  Irish  wool  abroad,  since  it  cn:\oicd 
Prance  to  rival  her  "in  that  most  essential  article  of  foreign  commerce,"  aeon- 
temporary  English  pamphleteer  connects  the  necessity  there  was,  to  "  take  off  those 
numbers  from  the  Irish  Brigades,  who  annually  enlist  themselves  into  the  French 
or  Spanish  service,  to  the  inconceivable  detriment  of  Great  Britain." 
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Bate  circumstances  in  which  it  was  legally  placed — that  those  recruitings 
may  henceforth  be  said  to  have  comparatively  ceased.  Yet,  until  long 
after,  they  did  not  do  so  altogether.  For  several  years  within  the  present 
century,  the  numbers  of  those,  who,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  were  in  the  habit  of  emigrating  to  serve  in  France,  especially 
from  the  remote  and  rocky  coasts  of  Kerry  and  Clare,  were  a  subject  of 
familiar  recollection  and  conversation,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  with  the 
fathers  of  men  still  living.  As  to  the  Irish  of  the  rank  in  society  for 
officers,  their  emigration  to  France,  from  the  facilities  for  going  there 
which  their  superior  means  afforded  them,  coixld  not  be  prevented;  so 
that,  during  the  continuance,  under  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  of  regiments 
known  as  Irish,  those  corps,  to  the  last,  were  generally  officered  either 
by  the  descendants  of  Irish  settlers  in  France,  or  by  natives  of  Ireland. 

According  to  estimates,  stated  to  be  deduced  from  the  Bui-eau  de  la 
Guerre,  or  War  Office  of  France,  between  the  troops  of  the  Irish  regi- 
ments in  her  service,  and  the  Irish  in  other  corps  of  the  French  army, 
from  October,  1691,  to  May,  1745,  or,  from  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  to 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  those  militai-y  exiles  amounted  to  above  450,000, 
and,  from  1745  to  1791 — or  the  breaking-up  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
through  the  foil  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  by  the  1st  French  Revolu- 
tion,— the  rest  of  those  exiles  are  alleged  to  have  been  so  many  more,  as 
made  up,  for  the  century,  a  grand  total  of  480,000  men.*  The  existence 
of  such  a  large  number  of  refugees,  during  the  former  period,  will  appear 
the  less  surprising  from  this  circumstance, — that,  during  the  earlier,  and 
more  generally  celebrated,  days  of  the  services  of  the  Irish  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  Spain,  their  strength  was,  to  a  very  great  extent,  kept  up  by 
deserters  from  the  British  army.  These,  though,  as  Catholics,  legally 
excluded  from  the  British  service,  yet,  having  been  without  any  better 
resource,  from  their  misery,  than  to  enlist  in  that  service,  pretended  to 
do  so  as  Protestants;  but  only  acted  thus,  to  get  a  free  passage  to  the 
Continent,  and  there  join,  as  soon  as  possible,  those  famous  corps  of 
their  countrymen,  with  whom  they  might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  then  interdicted  in  the  British  army;  might  rejoin  beloved 
relatives,  or  friends,  "not  lost,  but  gone  before;"  t  might  obtain,  in 

*  "Par  des  calculs  et  des  recherches  faifces  ati  Bureau  de  la  Guerre,"  observes 
the  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan,  "on  a  trouve,  qu'il  y  avoit  eu,  depuis  I'arrivee  des 
troupes  Irlandoises  en  France  en  1691,  jusqu'ea  1745,  que  se  donna  la  bataille  de 
Fontenoy,  plus  de  450,00U  Iiiaudois,  morts  au  service  de  la  France."  After  sifting 
this  statement  of  the  Abbe  by  other  and  hostile,  yet  corroborative,  e\'idence  (which 
might  be  considerably  augmented)  the  industrious  Protestant  statistician,  Newen- 
ham,  remarks—"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  we  are  not  sufficiently 
warranted  in  considering  the  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan"s  statement  as  an  exaggeration." 
That  statement,  however,  must  be  understood,  as  including  all  theTrish  who 
served  in  France,  instead  of  those  who  belonged  to  Irish  regiments  07ilij.  One  of 
my  French  MSS.,  entitled,  "Souvenirs  des  Brigades  Irlandaises,"  in  treating  of 
the  Irish  belonging  to  the  armies  of  the  pruicipal  Continental  powers,  from  "the 
War  of  the  Eevolution  in  Ireland  to  the  first  Revolution  in  France,  says,  "  480,000 
sent  morts  au  service  w«Mo  la  France."  The  MS.  adds— "Ce  resultafc  est  base 
sur  des  recherches  faitcs  aux  Archives  du  Ministre  de  la  Guerre  3, Paris."  M.  de  la 
Ponce  alleges,  from  Itis  authorities,  "que  par  suite  de  calculs  et  de  recherches 
executes  dans  les  Archives  du  Dcpartement  de  la  Guerre,  il  a  cte  constate,  qu'eritre 
les  annees  1G50  et  ISOO,  j^lus  de  750,000  Irlandais  avaicut  ete  moissonnes  par  le  fer 
ou  le  boulet  sur  les  divers  champs  de  bataille,"  for  the  honour  of  Im  country,  or 
' '  I'eclat  du  nom  Fran<,ais. " 

t  An  example  of  such  desertions,  as  those  above  alluded  to,  occurs,  among  the 
records  of  the  O'Keette  family,   in  France.     Arthur  O'Keefie,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for  the 
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battle,  some  of  the  veugeance  tli^n  due  for  the  many  oppressions,  and 
insults,  so  long  inflicted  upon  theii*  race,  and  creed ;  and  even  mi»ht,  as 
they  anticipated,  return,  one  day  or  another,  to  Ireland,  to  overthrow 
the  detested  state  of  things  established  there  by  the  Revolution/"'  Of 
those  numerous  desertions  from  levies  made  in  Ireland,  almost  t®  the 
close  of  the  war  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  a  well-informed  or  war- 
office  writer  notes — "  Entire  regiments  were  rais'd  in  that  kingdom,  of 
which  I  can  name  several,  until  the  experience  we  had,  of  their  frequent 
desertions  to  the  French  and  Spaniards,  shew'd  us,  that,  to  list  men  in 
Ii'eland  was  only  to  recruit  for  the  Irish  troops  in  the  service  of  France 
and  Spain;  and,  consequently,  to  raise  forces,  at  that  time,  for  the 
Chevalier."  Hence,  too,  the  hopes  thus  expi'essed  in  the  versification  of 
the  native  Jacobite  song — 

"  0  !  the  Pi-ench  and  Spanish 
Soon  our  foes  will  banish ; 
Then  at  once  will  vanish 

All  our  grief  and  dread ; 
City,  town,  and  \'illage. 
Shall  no  more  know  pillage, 
Miisic,  feasting,  tillage 
Shall  abound  instead ; 

"  Poetry,  romances, 
Races,  and  long  dances, 
Shouts,  and  songs,  and  glances, 

From  eyes  bright  with  smiles ! — 
Our  King's  feasts  shall  Fame  hymn, 
Thouijlt  I  may  not  name  him. 
Victory  will  proclaim  him 
Monarch  of  the  Isles!" 

TJnder  such  cii'cum stances,  "  let  no  one  asperse  the  character  of  the 
Irish,"  exclaims  an  Irish  Protestant  writer,  respecting  his  Catholic 
countrymen  in  the  foreign  military  services,  "  they  lent  their  valour  to 
the  states  which  supported  their  dethroned  kings,  their  outlawed  religion, 
their  denationalized  country,  their  vow  of  vengeance,  or  their  hopes  of 
freedom."  These  regimental  and  other  particulars,  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  Irish  Brigades,  will  suffice,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more  attractive  portion  of  their  history,  on  which  we  noio  enter — or  the 
general  narrative  of  their  achievements. 

County  of  Cork  in  King  .James's  reign,  raised,  for  the  royal  service,  a  company  of 
foot,  which  he  commanded,  as  Captain,  in  the  Regiment  of  Lord  Kenmai-e,  till  the 
end  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Then,  obliged  bj^  his  numerous  family  to 
remain  at  home,  he  sent  his  company  to  France,  whither  2  of  his  sons  had  pre- 
viousl}'  gone;  one  as  Captain,  the  other  as  Lieutenant,  with  60  men,  whom  they 
had  raised  for  the  Regiment  of  O'Brien,  or  Clare.  Some  time  after,  a  3rd  son, 
desirous  of  following  his  brothers  abroad,  got  himself  into  the  English  army,  after 
the  manner  noticed  in  the  text;  and  succeeded  in  joiuing  the  French,  "bringing 
over,"  says  the  account,  "  14  men  of  the  army  commanded  by  Milord  Marlborough." 
By  these  means  the  3  brothers  "all  met  together,"  as  officers  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. The  name  of  O'Keeffe  has  been  one  of  military  distinction  in  France  to  our 
time,  or  represented  among  her  General  Officers  do->\-n  to  1S52.  For  Huguenot 
desertion,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  French  to  the  English  army,  see  a  note  to 
Book  IV.,  under  battle  of  Almanza,  in  1707. 

•  The  Protestant  Lord  Primate  for  Ireland,  Dr.  Boulter,  writing  from  Dublin, 
in  1730,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  England,  remarks— "All  recruits,  raised 
here  for  France  or  Spain,  are  generally  considered  as  persons,  that  may,  some  time 
or  other,  pay  a  visit  to  this  country,  as  enemies.  That  all,  who  arc  listed  here,  in 
those  services,  hope  and  wish  to  do  so,  there  is  no  doubt." 
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The  first  service  appointed  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  Irish  troops, 
after  their  reorganization  in  France  in  1692,  was  an  expedition  to 
England.  That  invasion  was  concerted  between  James  II.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  as  equally  for  the  interest  of  both;  of  the  former,  as  the  means  of 
effecting  his  "restoration;"  of  the  latter,  as  his  best  resource  against 
the  League  of  Augsburg;  since,  unless  William,  its  chief,  could  be 
dethiT)ned,  that  great  confederacy  would  be  stronger  than  ever,  from  his 
being  enabled,  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  to  employ,  on  the  Continent 
against  France,  so  many  of  the  regular  force  of  67  regiments,  absorbed, 
by  the  last  year's  war,  in  Ireland.  The  "  Armce  de  Normandie,"  for 
James's  service,  Avas,  including  his  household  and  officers,  to  consist  of 
30,000  men,  with  50  guns.  Of  these,  the  Ii-ish — as  exclusive  of  the  3 
Kegiments  of  Mountcashel's  Brigade^  and  the  Regiment  of  Athlone^ 
appointed  to  serve  elsewhere — would  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to 
12,400  infantry,  and  800  cavalry,  or  above  13,200  men  and  officers. 
The  whole  wei-e  to  be  commanded,  under  the  King,  by  the  veteran 
Marshal  de  Bellefonds,  to  whom  Patrick  Sai-sfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  was 
Marechal  de  Camp,  or  IMajor-General.  From  the  great  discontent 
against  the  Williamite  government  in  England,  the  correspondence  of 
"William's  own  Ministers  with  James,  and  the  Jacobite  arrangements 
made,  that,  if  a  landing  could  only  be  effected,  "  the  King  should  enjoy 
his  own  again,"  nothing' seemed  requisite  f(.-r  success,  but  that  the  French 
fleet  should  be  ready  in  time,  to  protect  the  proposed  disembarkation, 
before  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  could  unite,  tp  oppose  it.  Early  in 
April,  the  French  and  Irish  troops,  destined  for  the  expedition,  were 
assembled,  between  Cherboui-g  and  La  Hogue,  in  N'ormandy;  and  James, 
with  his  son  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  Marshal  de  Bellefonds,  &c., 
arrived  the  2-itli  at  Caen.  The  embarkation  of  the  troops  might  then 
have  been  commenced.  But,  for  severed  iceeJcs,  the  "  Protestant  winds," 
as  they  were  styled  in  England,  precented  the  attempt,  by  damaging  the 
French  transjoorts,  and  by  ])reveuting  the  junction  of  the  Toulon  fleet, 
and  other  vessels,  with  the  Brest  fleet  under  the  famous  Chevalier  Conite 
de  Tourville;  while  the  several  English  squadrons  thus  had  time  to  unite 
under  Admiral  Bussell,  with  the  Dutch  fleet  imder  Admiral  Vaa 
Allemonde.*  Louis,  informed  that  there  would  be  a  great  Jacobite 
defection  in  the  English  fleet  on  meeting  his,  and  that  the  Dutch  were 
not  ready  to  join  the  English,  at  length  ordered  Tourville  to  enter  the 
Channel,  and  give  battle.  Tourville  .sailed  accordingly.  But,  the  Dutch 
meanwhile  joining  the  English,  the  Jacobites  despatched  intelligence  of 
the  fact  to  France,  whence  10  light  vessels  were  sent  after  Tourville  with 
the  news,  and  a  counter-order,  that  he  was  not  to  fight,  till  strengthened 
by  the  Toulon  fleet.     None,  however,  of  the  10  (strange  to  say!)  reached 

*  "I  am  sorry,  from  ray  heart,  for  our  good  King  .Tames,"  writes  Cliarlotte 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  from  Paris,  May  11th,  1G92.  "Hitherto  Heaven, 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  the  7ri?ul,  lights  on  the  Prihce  of  Orange's  side  ;  for  King 
James  has  not  been  able  to  embark."  And  Francis  Annesley,  writing  to  Sir  Arthur 
Eawdou,  from  London,  May  29th,  0.  .S.,  1G92,  on  the  defeat  f if  the  French,  observes 
— "It  is  concluded  their  design  was,  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of  Admirals 
Carter  and  Delavalle's  squadron,  which  consisted  but  of  .30,  and  to  have  managed 
them,  so  as  to  have  made  way  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their  transport-ships,  with 
their  armj-,  to  have  poured  in  upon  us  here ;  and  we  may  tliauk  our  Protestant 
winds  for  the  escape."  How  remarkable  was  the  favour  from  the  same  quarter 
experienced  by  William  himself  in  1688,  througli  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach, 
and  disembark  unmolested,  in  England,  is  shown  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
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him,  ■when,  May   29th,  between  Bavfleur  and  La  Hogue,  he  met  the 
combined  fleets.     They,  according  to  their  published  "  line  of  battle," 
consisted  of  99  sail  of  the  line,  40,675  men,  and  6994  cannon,  besides 
nearly  30  frigates,  or  fire-ships.     Of  these,  there  were,  for  action,  88  sail 
of  the  line,  including  36  three-deckei's,  besides  minor  vessels,  or  fire- 
ships.     The  French,  by  their  accounts,  had  but  44  sail  of  the  line,  22,451 
men,  and  3216  cannon,  with  no  more  than  13  fire-ships — the  strength  of 
the  Allied  armament,  between  men-of-war  and  minor  vessels,  consequently 
being,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  French,  in  the  proportion  of  more 
than  2  to  1 !     Nevertheless,  from   10  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night, 
(except  while  interrupted  by  a  fog,)  Tourville  maintained  a  noble  engage- 
ment, against  such  enormous  odds;  not  losing  a  single  vessel  himself, 
and  disabling  several  of  the  enemy's;  so  that  never  was  the  gloiy  of  the 
French  marine  higher  than  that  day !     The  result,  however,  from  May 
30th,  to  June  3rd,  was,  that,  obliged  to  retire  towards  his  own  coasts, 
where  there  was  not   due   hai-bourage  for  his  fleet,   which   he  would 
otherwise  have  saved,  15  of  his  principal  men-of-war  went  aground  at 
Cherbourg,  Fort  Lisset,  and  La  Hogue,  and,  with  some  small  craft,  were 
burned  by  the  enemy.*     This  action,  though  honourable  to  the  French, 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  navy.     "  The  defeat  of  La  Hogue,"  remarks  an 
English  contemporary  of  Louis  XIV.,  "was  such  a  shock  to  his  naval 
power,  that  he  was  never  after  able   to  put  out  a  fleet,  to  meet  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Channel.     He  had  been  30  years  making 
up  a  navy,  at  as  much  expence  as  would  have  maintained  all  his  garrisons; 
it  has  been  computed  at  20,000,000  sterling.     He  had  form'd  to  himself 
the  project  of  making  himself  master  in  both  seas,  and,  then,  of  giving 
laws  to  ALL  Christendom.     He  cou'd  not  do  this  without  a  fleet,  superior 
in  strength  to  both  English  and  Dutch;  Ids  own  was  so  in  Beachy  fight  2 
years  ago ;  and  now  woiCd  have  been  so  again,  had  it  come  up  before  the  ■ 
junctions  already  7nentio7i'd.     But  this  blow  put  an  end  to  his  dream,  of 
being  the  Neptune,  as  well  as  the  Mars,  of  Europe."     The  expedition 
against  England  was  consequently  given  up;  King  James  returned  to 
St.  Germain;  and  the  Irish  troops  were  ordered,  to  join  the  Armies  of 
Flanders,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

The  campaign  of  1692  in  Flanders  commenced  with  the  reduction 
of  Namur  by  Louis  XIY.  in  the  presence  of  William  III.,  as  Mons 
had  been  reduced  the  preceding  campaign.  The  fall,  under  those 
mortifying  circumstances,  of  2  Allied  fortresses  of  such  importance, 
gave  rise  to  sharp  reflections  and  sarcastic  songs,  or  squibs,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel,  to  the  glorification  of  Louis,  at  William's  expense. 

"  II  est  facheux,  on  le  sait  bien, 

Pour  des  guerriers  habiles, 
De  voir,  sans  entreprendre  rien, 

Foi'cer  de  telles  villes. 
Mais,  Nassau,  du  moins  tu  sauras 

Comment  il  les  faut  prendre ; 
Si  Mons  lie  te  suffisoit  pas, 

Namur  doit  te  Vapprendre  !" 

•  On  this  engagement,  and  circumstances  connected  with  it,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  French  official  sources  of  information;  besides  more  generally -known 
authorities.  There  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt,  from  the  very  gallant  contest  main- 
tained by  Tourville  under  such  disadvantages,  that,  if  joined  by  his  enthe  force, 
or  the  Toulon  fleet,  he  would  have  beaten  the  EngUsh  and  Dutch,  as  formerly; 
»nd  a  disembarkation,  and  2nd  Stuart  "  restoration,"  in  England,  would  then  have 
been  certain. 
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"  The  author  sure  must  take  great  pains, 

Who  fairly  writes  his  story, 
In  which  of  these  two  last  campaigns. 

He  gain'd  the  greatest  glory. 
For,  while  that  he  march  d  on  to  fight, 

Like  hero,  nothing  fearinc,', 
Natnur  was  taken  in  his  sijht. 

And  Mors  within,  hid  kearin'j!^^ 

Louis,  after  the  captni-e  of  N'amur,  returned  to  France,  early  in  July ; 
leaving  the  comuiaiid  of  his  forces  in  Flanders  to  the  Marshal  Duke  de 
Luxembourg.  William,  to  obtain  some  satisfaction  for  this  affront, 
collected  his  utmost  strength,  or,  according  to  his  own  accounts,  between 
95,000  and  100,000  men,  and,  August  3rd,  advanced  against  Luxem- 
bourg. From  the  diminution  of  the  French  army  at  the  siege  of  ISTamur, 
and  by  a  detachment  to  Cxermany,  Luxembourg  would  appear,  as  inferior 
in  number,  to  have  betaken  himself  to  the  strong  position  of  the  hedged 
and  wooded  country  between  Eughein  and  Steinkirk.  A  very  warm 
engagement  of  infantry  took  place ;  the  "  firing,  muzzle  to  muzzle, 
through  the  hedges,"  being  compared  to  "  continued  claps  of  thunder." 
William's  main  attack  was  that  of  his  left,  under  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  upon  the  French  right  towards  Steinkirk.  There  the  Allies, — 
having  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  a  surprise  of  the  French, 
through  the  medium  of  a  detected  and  double-dealing  spy, — at  first 
carried  all  before  them,  and  won  7  pieces  of  cannon  j  until  Luxemboui-g^ 
ordering  up  the  French  and  Swiss  Guards,  accompanied  by  several  princes 
and  noblemen,  to  charge  the  assailants  sword  in  hand,  the  7  guns  were 
recovered,  others  taken,  and  Wirtemberg  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
After  a  close  contest,  from  about  midday  to  7  in  the  evening,  Luxemr 
bourg  remained  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of  William — but  in 
good  order,  "  The  King,"  we  are  told,  "  tho'  he  dissembled  the  matter 
very  much,  yet  could  not  but  discover  his  regret  for  the  disappointment; 
he  being  observed,  the  night  after  the  action,  while  he  sate  at  supper, 
fi'equently  to  frown,  and  bite  his  lips."  In  alluding  to  a  popular  English. 
statement  of  the  day,  attributing  the  loss  of  the  battle  "to  Count  Solmes,^ 
the  Dutch  General,  who  refused  to  obey  the  King's  orders,  in  supporting 
the  English,"  the  British  historian,  Salmon,  remarks — "  But,  there  is  no 
doubt,  if  the  Dutch  General  had  refused  to  obey  the  King's  orders,  he 
would  have  lost,  his,  head ;  whereas,  I  don't  find  he  was  so  much  as 
turned  out,  or  even  tried  for  breach  of  orders.  I'm  afraid  Monsieur 
Luxembourg,  was  the  best  General  in  the  field;  and,  though  King 
William  was  sensible  there  was  very  little  hopes  of  forcing  the  French 
camp,  yet  he  was,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to  fight,  to  silence  the  clamour 
of  the  Allies,  who  expected  something  extraordinary  from  a  King,  who 
had  been  cried  up  for  the  greatest  hero  and  General  of  the  age.  And^ 
indeed,  we  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  King  at  that  time,  that  we 
were  ready  to  impute  the  misfortune  to  any  thing,  rather  than  to  his 
want  of  courage  or  conduct."  This  victory  of  the  French  was,  as  a. 
defeat  of  Williajn,  publicly  rejoiced  at  in  England,  by  the  Jacobites,, 
notes  a  Williamite  author,  "  particularly  at  Bath,  and  at  Windsor.  As 
to  Bath,"  he  continues,  "  no  better  could  be  expected  from  that  rendezvous 
of  sharpers  and  prodigals.  But  Windsor  was  taken  more  notice  of, 
because  some  of  the  offenders  were  said  to  be  the  Princess's"  Anne's 
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"  servants."  *  The  French  acknowledged  6966  killed  and  wounded,  and 
claimed  the  capture  of  1350  men  of  all  ranks,  8  colours  and  10  guns. 
The  Allies  published  their  killed  and  wounded  as  6G53  ;  that,  with  the 
above-mentioned  prisoners,  would  make  a  total  loss  of  8003.  Among 
Luxembourg's  officei's,  who  "  gave  proofs  of  a  gi-eat  valour,  and  a  rare 
capacit}'',"  the  Marquis  de  Quincy  names  '•  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lucan."  And  the  Marshal  himself,  in  his  despatch  to  Louis 
XIY.,  the  day  after  the  victory,  writes — "  Monsieur,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  was  present  from  the  commencement,  when  we  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy;  and  behaved,  during  the  entire  combat,  as  bi-avely 
as  I  have  rendered  an  account  to  your  Majesty,  that  he  had  done  the 
last  campaign.  The  Earl  of  Lucan  was  with  him;  in  Avhoni  we  have 
particularly  noticed  the  valour,  and  the  intrepidity,  of  which  he  had 
given  proofs  in  Ireland.  I  can  assure  yonr  Majesty,  that^he  is  a  very 
good,  and  a  very  able  otiicer."t 

The  Marquis  d'Harcourt  was  detached,  in  September,  by  Luxembourg, 
with  a  flying  camp,  towards  I^amur,  and  proceeded  to  encamp,  the  Sth, 
at  Roumont,  with  the  Ourte  before  him,  when  4000  Germans,  despatched, 
without  baggage,  to  surprise  liim,  appeared,  in  30  squadrons,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Their  advanced  party  of  dismounted  dragoons 
was  held  in  check,  among  the  hedges,  by  a  similar  party  of  the  Marquis's 
forces  and  i)iquet,  till  he  drew  together  his  cavalry  in  26  squadrons. 
The  Marquis  placed  at  their  head  King  James's  2  Troops  of  Irish  Horse 
Guards,  or  the  Duke  of  Berwick's,  and  Lord  Lucan's;  next  the  2  French 
dragoon  regiments  of  Asfeld  and  De  Rannes;  and,  leading  the  1st  Troop 
of  those  Horse  Guards  himself,  while  M.  de  St.  Fremont  led  the  2nd 
Troop,  crossed  tlie  stream,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  charge  was  then 
made  with  such  vigour,  that  the  German  cavalry  were  bi'oken  at  the  1st 
shock,  put  to  a  precipitate  rout,  and  pursued  above  2  leagiies.  From  300 
to  500  were  slain,  among  whom  were  their  leader,  a  Danish  Major- 
General,  2  Mestres-de-Camp,  and  several  more  officers.  From  100  to 
200  were  taken  prisoners,  including  the  Count  de  Wheten,  commander 
of  the  troops  of  Neubourg,  2  Captains  of  Dragoons,  and  other  subaltern 
officers.  From  700  or  800  to  1000  of  their  dragoon-horses  are  variously 
stated  to  have  been  captured.  The  Marquis  d'Harcourt's  loss  is  alleged 
to  ha\e  been  but  1  Irish  officer  killed,  and  only  13  private  men  killed 
or  wounded.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  in  this  dashiug  aftair,  the 
French  account  says — "  The  Guards  of  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
Irish  regiments,  have  very  much  signalized  themselves  there." ;):     And  a 

*  The  Pri7icess,  subsequently  Queen  Anne,  from  Higli-Churcli  influences,  &c., 
was  no  lover  of  her  ungracious  brother-iu-law,  WiUiam;  and  her  '■  ujiper  servants," 
the  Marlboroughs,  husband  aud  wife,  for  revenge  against  William  at  this  time,  not 
improbably  caused  the  "under  servants"  of  the  Princess,  at  Windsor,  to  rejoice 
the  more  publicly  at  the  King's  defeat.  Such  satisfaction,  at  an  overthrow  of 
Wilham,  would  be  very  generally  felt,  even  where  not  actually  displayed,  in  Eng- 
land. According  to  Lord  Macaulay,  "  9  clergymen,  out  of  10,  were  Jacobites  at 
heart,  and  had  sworn  aUegiance  tS  the  new  dynastj%  only  in  order  to  save  their 
benefices.  A  large  proportion  of  the  country  gentlemen  belonged  to  the  same 
party.  The  ^^•hoie  body  of  agricultural  proprietors  was  hostile  to  that  iiiterest, 
which  the  creation  of  the  national  debt  had  brought  into  notice,  and  which  was 
believed  to  be  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Court,  the  raonied  intet-est." 

+  "Berwick"  is,  in  the  Frencb,  nietamorjihosed  into  '' Barvkk;"  and  "  Lucan" 
into  "  Livan,''  and  even  " Livau.'' 

t  "  Les  Gardes  du  Eoi  d'Angleterre,  et  les  regiments  Irlandois,  s'y  sent  fort 
eignalez.'     The  "  regiments  Irlandois,"  apparently  the  2  Irish  Eegiments  of  Horse. 
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hostile  Continental  narrative  observes — "  It  is  testified  of  the  Guards  of 
King  James,  that  they  have  performed  their  duty  peifectly  well,  as  did 
likewise  the  Irish  regiments  who  were  present  there."  The  Irish  officer, 
who  fell  on  this  occasion,  in  the  first  onset,  was  Matthias  Barnewall,  10th 
Lord  Trimleston.*  The  family  name,  written  in  old  documents,  De 
Berneval,  Bernevale,  and  Barnevale,  first  appears,  as  of  feudal  distinction 
in  Basse  Bretagne,  connected  with  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  and  was  of 
high  rej5ute  there,  down  to  the  Revolution  in  Fi-ance.  The  earliest 
representative  of  the  race  in  England  is  to  be  found  upon  the  rolls  of  her 
French  conquerors,  under  the  Duke  of  I^ormandy.  After  the  sub- 
jugation and  planting  of  England  from  Fi-auce,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Norman  arms  to  Ireland  under  Henry  II.,  the  1st  of  the  De  Bernevals 
who  emigrated  there  acquired  large  possessions,  from  whom  spi-ang  several 
eminent  houses,  under  the  anglicized  designation  of  Barnewalls,  or 
Barnwells.  '  The  1st  of  the  Barnewalls,  created  a  Peer  in  Ireland,  was 
Hobert,  2nd  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Baniewall  of  Crickston,  County  of 
Meath;  which  Hobert  was  ennobled,  in  March,  1461,  by  Edward  IV., 
as  Lord  Baron  of  Tryinleston,  in  that  County.  The  2ud  of  the  Barne- 
walls similarly  honoured  was  Nicholas  Barnewall,  Esq.  of  Turvey,  County 
of  Dublin,  made  Yiscount  Kingsland,  in  said  County,  and  Baron  of 
Turvey  in  1645-6  by  Charles  I.  The  representatives  of  both  these 
noble  houses,  with  others  of  their  name,  adhered  to  King  James  II. 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  previously  to  Kings  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  against  the  Pai-liamentarian  and  Cromwellian  revolutionists; 
the  Barnewalls  having  been  officers  of  the  Jacobite  or  national  army  in 
the  Duke  of  T3-rconueirs,  Lord  Galnioy's,  and  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell's 
Kegiments  of  Horse,  in  Lord  Dongan's  and  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell's 
Regijaents  of  Dragoons,  in  Colonel  William  Dorrington's,  Lord  Gorraans- 
town's.  Lord  Slane's,  Lord  Westmeath's  and  Colonel  Charles  O'More's 
Regiments  of  Foot.  During  the  century,  also,  from  the  British  and 
Irish  Revolution  under  James  II.,  to  the  French  Revolution  under  Louis 
XVI.,  there  were  Barnewalls  officers  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  Matthias, 
10th  Lord  Trimleston, — eldest  son  of  Robert,  9th  Lord  Trimleston,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Dongan,  Baronet,  and  sister  of  William, 
Earl  of  Limerick — had  fought  for  King  James  in  Ireland,  and  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Troop  of  Guards,  when  slain,  as 
above  mentioned,  in  action  against  the  Germans,  being  then  not  more 
than  20  years  of  age. 

The  Irish  appointed,  in  1G92,  to  reinforce  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Lorges 
in  Germany,  did  not  join  him,  till  late  in  the  summer.  The  French  and 
German  armies  then,  or  in  September,  were  separated  by  the  S[)irebach, 
which  flowed  through  Spire.  The  Germans  raised  a  battery  near  the 
tower  of  Spire,  as  if  meditating  an  attack  in  that  quarter;  but,  mean- 
while, marching  troops,  on  their  right,  through  a  wood,  to  seize  upon 
the  village  of  Dudenhoven,  where  there  was  a  passage  over  the  river. 
They  established  4  battalions  of  Swedes  there,  with  3  pieces  of  cannon. 
To  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  French  troops,  and  that,  under  the 
Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  stationed  amidst  the  ruins  of  Spire,  the  enemy 
only  required  to  gain  the  tower  of  Dudenhoven,  which  was  but  a  carabine- 
shot  from  that  village,  and  where  there  was  a  bridge  over  a  branch  of 

""II  n'y  a  eu  aucun  oflBcier  tuc  do  notrc  part,  siuou   Mj'lord   Tremblestown 
Irlandois,  qui  fut  tue  a  la  premiere  charge." 
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the  stream,  otherwise  impassable.     There,  however,  they  were  prevented 
crossing  by  an  Irish  battalion,  which  kept  their  superior  niirabers  at 
skirmishing  distance.     This  gave  time  for  the  whole  of  the  French  to 
come  up,*  and  range  their  infantry  in  a  well-covered  position,  extending 
from  Spire  beyond  Dudenhoven ;  a  brisk  cannonade  and  musketiy  taking 
place  between  both  armies.     Half  an  hour  before   night,    the   Allies 
advanced  towards  the  post  of  the  Marquis  de  Feuquieres  on  the  right, 
where  the  firing  became  so  lively,  that  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  with  most 
of  his  General  Oificers,  hastened  there;  while  the  Marquis  de  Yillars 
was  sent  to  the  left,  to  guard  against  an  attack  on  that  side.     There  the 
Irish  battalions,  that  had  come  up  from  Brisach  a  little  before  the  action, 
advanced  most  opportunely;  bore,  with  such  braveiy,  the  fire  to  which 
they  wei'e   exposed,  as  to  signalize  themselves  greatly;  before   troops, 
destined  for  their  support,  reached  them,  silenced  the  hostile  musketry; 
and  compelled  the  enemy,  after  a  considerable  resistance,   to  quit  the 
church  and  castle  of  Dudenhoven,  abandoning  their  dead.t     There  were 
2  Swedish  battalions,   in  particular,   (though   the   Swedes  still   ranked 
among  the  best  troops  in  Europe,)  so  bewildered  by  the  fire  they  had  to 
encounter,  that  they  flung  down  their  arms,  and  I'an  away  in  great  dis^ 
order,  as  testified  by  the  prisoners  taken,  aiad  by  the  number  of  drums, 
chevaux-de-frise,  &c.,  left  behind.     Next  day,  the    Germans  retreated, 
with  a  loss  variously  reported,  but  certainly  much  larger  than  that  of 
the    French;    among    whose    killed    and    wounded,    likewise    variously 
reported,  were  "  2  Irish  officers."     The  British  historian  Ealph  notices, 
how  "a  part  of  the  Irish  troops,  by  the  Articles  of  Limerick  so  liberally 
made  over  to  the  service   of  France,   behav'd  extremely  well,  on  this 
occasion."     And,  from  the  important  portion  of  the  position,  occupied 
by  the  Irish,  and  their  defence  of  that  position,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
hy  inference,  though  not  directly  aflirmed  in  the  French  accounts,  that  to 
those  Irish,  in  all  probability,  the  preservation  of  the  French  army  was 


owing. 


On  the  side  of  Italy,  or  Piedmont,  the  campaign  of  1692  was  one  of 
defence  with  the  French  under  Catinat,  whose  army,  (as  not  diily  re- 
inforced, in  order  to  strengthen  that  of  Flanders,)  was  but  16,000  men; 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  between  his  own  Piedmontese  and  Vaudois  troops, 
and  his  Spanish,  Austrian,  and  other  confederates,  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, above  50,000.  As  Louis  XIV.,  moreover,  preferred  risking  even 
a  hostile  invasion  of  France  to  a  loss  of  Pignerol  or  Susa,  Catinat  could 
only  intrench  himself  between  those  fortresses;  while  the  Allies,  leaving 
a  sufficient  corps  to  watch  him,  and  a  smaller  corps  to  blockade  Casal, 
were  able,  undei:  the  Duke  of  Savoy  himself,  the  famous  Prince  Eugeae, 

•  "II  y  avoit  un  pont  sur  le  bras  dii  meme  ruisseaii,  qui  6toit  impraticable  par 
tout :  mais  M.  de  la  Breteche  y  arriva  assez  heureusement,  avec  3  or  6  officiers,  pour 
sauver  ce  poste,  ou  il  etabUt  mi  bataiJlon  Irlandois,  ce  qui  ne  se  passa  pas  sans 
escamjouche.  Qela  do  una  le  tems  aux  troupes,  que  coxuduisoib  M.  d'Uxeiles,.  d'arriver» 
et  eniin  a  toute  I'armee." 

+  "  Les  bataillons  Irlandois,  qui  avoient  em  embarquez  ^  Brisac,  et  qui  ar^ 
riverent  un  peu  avant  Taction,  essuierent,  avec  beaucoup  de  bravoure,  le  feu  de* 
enuemis,  et  s'y  signalerent." — "Les  bataillons  Irlandois,  qui  venoient  d'amver, 
firent  un  grand  feu.  On  marclia  poui'  les  sodtenir,  et  on  trouva.  que  le  premier  feu 
§toit  fini.  Les  enjnemis  abandonnereut  I'eglise  et  le  cliateau  de  Dudenhoven  avee 
precipitation,  n'aiant  pas  retire  leurs  morts,"  &c.— "Les  bataillons  Irlandois,  qui 
arriverent  a,  propos  dans  ce  tems,  tirent  un  tr^s-grand  feu,  et  obligerent  les  ennemis, 
apr&s  une  assez  longue  resistance,  d'abaudonner  I'eglise,  et,  le  chateau  de  Duden- 
hoiieu." 
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Charles,  Duke  of  Schonberg,  (son  of  the  old  Marshal,  slain  at  the  Boyne,) 
and  other  leaders  of  eminence,  to  penetrate  into  Dauphine,  with  above 
28,000  men,  through  unsuspected  passes,  pointed  out  by  the  Vaudois. 
The  1st  place,  which  ventured  to  i-esist  the  invaders,  was  a  little  town, 
named  Guillestre,  having,  indeed,  a  wall,  but  neither  a  fosse,  nor  out' 
works,  and  apparently  so  inadequate  to  oppose  the  force  brought  against 
it,  that  Prince  Eugene  accompanied  his  summons  to  surrender  with  a 
threat  of  no  quarter,  if  the  least  resistance  should  be  attempted.  This 
menace  not  being  attended  to,  Eugene  ordered  an  immediate  assault; 
by  way  of  carrying  such  a  place  sword  in  hand,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But,  says  that  Prince's  historian,  "  M.  de  Chalandreu,  a  gentleman  of  the 
country,  commanded  there  200  Irish,  and  600  men  of  the  militia  of 
Dauphine;"  and  this  "Chalandreu,  who  was  a  brave  man,  animated  his 
band  so  well,  and  the  Irish  defended  themselves  with  so  much  bravery, 
that  the  troops  commanded  to  escalade  the  wall  were  repulsed."  The 
assailants  had  from  60  to  90  men  killed  or  wounded;  no  loss  being 
mentioned  on  the  side  of  the  defenders.  The  place,  whose  only  chance 
of  being  maintained,  for  any  considerable  time,  would  have  arisen  from 
an  impossibility  of  con\'eying  a  sufficient  battering-train  across  the 
mountains  from  Coni,  was  held  for  3  days  against  the  enemy,  (when,  to 
delay  him  was  so  important,)  and  did  not  surrender,  until  the  ai-rival  of 
such  a  siege-train,  as  rendered  any  further  x'esistance  unavailable.  The 
Allies  next  proceeded  to  attack  Embrun,  into  which  the  Marquis  de 
Larre  threw  himself  with  3000  men,  a  portion  of  them  Irish  of  the 
Kegiment  of  Clare;  and,  though  the  town  was  not  regularly  fortified, 
the  Marquis  defended  it  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  August;  quitting 
it  only  on  most  honourable  terms,  after  occasioning  a  loss  to  the. 
besiegers,  differently  reported  at  from  600  or  700  to  1300  or  1400  men; 
of  whom  there  was  a  very  unusual  proportion  of  great  officers  wounded; 
Prince  Eugene  himself  included.  This  much  will  suffice  for  the  defence 
of  Embrun,  since,  although  a  gallant  feat  of  arms,  in  which  Irish  troops 
were  concerned,  yet  I  find  no  particiilai-s  of  what  they  did  there,  as  dis' 
tinguished  from  their  French  fellow-soldiers.  The  Allies  retired  into 
Italy  at  the  end  of  September,  after  extensively  ravaging  and  plundering 
the  French  territory;  which  would,  however,  have  suffered  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  but  for  the  interruptions  to  their  advance,  given  at 
Guillestre  and  Embrun. 

The  principal  event,  in  1693,  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  was  the  battle 
of  Landen,  otherwise  Neerwinden,  or  Neerhespen,  fought,  July  29th, 
between  the  Mai-shal  Duke  of  Luxembourg  and  William  III.  The 
force  of  the  Marshal  amounted  to  96  battalions,  210  squadrons,  and  70 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  force  of  the  King  amounted  to  65  battalions,  150 
squadrons,  and  80  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  mortars,  or  howitzers. 
William  compensated  himself  for  his  numerical  inferiority  in  men  by  the 
superiority  of  his  position.  It  had  the  well-secilred  villages  of  Neer- 
winden and  Neex'landen  on  the  right  and  left;  the  intervening  ground 
was  generally  a  commanding  eminence,  which  afforded  great  advantage 
for  the  play  of  his  artillery  upon  the  French ;  and  this  eminence  was„ 
moreover,  intrenched  in  front  of  his  infantry,  so  as  to  place  an 
enemy,  marching  up  to  attack,  under  a  very  considerable  disadvantage. 
The  contest  lasted  from  4  in  the  morning  till  3  in  the  afternoon,  or  11 
kours.  The  generally  determined  and  destructive  i*esistance  of  the  Allies, 
to  the  greater  numbei*s  and  fiery  perseverance  of  the  French,  was  welt 
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exemplified  at  the  time  by  a  commemorative  medal,  having,  on  one  side, 
William's  bust  and  name;  on  the  other  side,  a  poi'cupine,  keeping,  with 
Lis  prickly  quills  erected,  2  bull-dogs  at  bay;  the  motto  being,  '■•Never 
provoked  unrevenged.^''  A  contemporary  letter,  in  the  Rawdon  Papei-s, 
asserts  of  this  battle — "  While  the  stress  of  the  business  lay  on  the  foot, 
and  the  Spanish  hoi-se,  we  lost  not  1  foot  of  ground;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
Dutch  horse  came  to  be  pushed,  they  gave  way  in  less  than  2  minutes, 

and  put  all  in  confusion I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  some  of  the 

English  horse  made  as  much  haste  to  preserve  their  dear  persoiis,  as  anybody 
there."  The  letter  then  indignantly  attributes  the  loss  of  the  day  to  "the 
damned  misfortune  of  those  devils  giving  way;"  and  the  Williamite 
historian  Oldraixon  adds,  that,  "  of  the  English  Life  Guards,  the  \st  Troop 
were  so  scard  loith  the  fary  of  a  pursuing  enemy,  that  tliey  did  not  think 
themselves  secure,  till  they  reach' d  Breda^  *  The  Allies  were  driven,  from 
their  entire  position,  across  the  Greete;  suffering  severely  ere  thev  could 
pass  it,  though  subsequently  able  to  effect  their  retreat,  for  the  most  part, 
respectably,  or  in  a  body.  Among  the  confused  and  terrified  multitude, 
who,  to  escape  the  French,  had  rushed  into  the  river,  where  above  2000 
of  them  were  drowned,  was  William's  late  Commander  in  Ireland,  Ginkell, 
created  for  his  success  (through  such  very  superior  means)  there.  Earl  of 
Athlone,  and  enriched  with  a  due  shai-e  of  confiscated  Jacobite  estates ; 
but  who,  in  this  less  fortunate  situation  at  Landen,  was  only  so  far  lucky, 
as  to  narrowly  extricate  himself  from  a  water}'  grave.  Luxembourg's 
loss  was  estimated,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  as  at  least  8000  men; 
William's  loss  was  finally  owned  in  the  London  Gazette,  !N"o.  2897,  as 
10,473  men  of  all  ranks,  killed,  wounded,  or  taken;  though  other 
accoimts,  by  General  Officers  in  the  action,  say  several  thousands  more; 
and  the  French  published,  that  they  captured  84  pieces  of  Allied  artillery, 
■with  82  colours  or  standards,  besides  drums  and  ])ontoons. 

The  leading  corps  of  Irish  infantry,  that  of  Dorriugtou,  or  the  Eoyal 
Hegiment  of  Foot  Guards,  was  with  the  French  at  this  victory.  Its 
station  is  maiiccd,  in  the  2nd  line  of  the  centre  of  Luxembourg's  "ordre 
de  bataille,"  as  with  the  Brigade  of  Harbouville,  consisting  of  5  bat- 
talions; 3  French,  or  those  of  La  Marche,  Charolois,  and  Harbouville, 
and  the  "Gardes  du  Roi  Jaques"  forming  the  remaining  2.  t  To  these 
Guards,  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability  in  the  County  of  Coi'k, 
Colonel  John  Barrett,  was  attached,  in  the  capacity  of  a  2nd  officer  of 
that  rank.  His  family  name,  as  spelled  "Baret"  and  "Barret,"  is  to  be 
seen  in  2  lists  of  the  original  French  conquerors  of  England,  under  the 
Duke  of  Normandy;  and,  after  the  descendants  of  those  subjugators  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  effected  settlements  further  west  at  the  expense  of  the 
Gaels  of  Erin,  a  district  was  acquii'ed,  yet  known,  in  the  County  of  Cork, 

Concerning  the  cowardice  among  the  Allied  cavalry  liere,  a  Dutch,  periodical 
further  informs  us — "  The  King  of  Great  Brit;iin,  after  having  caused  the  con- 
duct of  the  troops  that  have  fought  at  Neerwindeii  to  be  carefully  examined, 
and  having  found  that  4  regiments  of  cavalr;/  had  not  done  their  duty,  caused  the 
troopers  to  draw  lots,  and  the  lot  Jiaving  fallen  upon  3  of  each  regiment,  tfiey  were 
shot  to  death.'' 

+  In  Quincy's  sheet  of  Luxembourg's  army,  the  printer  having  had  to  contract 
"Gardes  du  Koi  Jaques"  into  "Gardes  du  R.  J.,"  a  misprint  occurred  of  "D  "  for 
"J."  This  has  occasioned  Mr.  O'Conor,  who  did  not  read  behind  Quinc}-,  to  allege, 
"there  was  no  Irish  corps  in  Lu.\"embourg's  army."  I  correct  these  eri'ors  from  2 
contemporary  Continental  documents,  an  "Ordre"  and  a  " Liste  "  of  Luxembo^irg's 
army  in  July.  1C93.  both  of  which  give  the  words  "  Gardes  du  Eoi  Jaques,"  &c. 
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as  tlie  Barony  of  Barrets,  consisting  of  above  26,280  acres.  When  the 
great  Aodh  or  Hugh  O'Neill,  marching  to  the  siege  of  Kinsale  in  1600, 
as  he  passed  by  Castlemore,  near  Mallow,  asked,  "Who  lives  in  that 
castle  1"  he  was  answered,  "Barrett,  a  good  Catholic,  whose  family  has 
possessed  that  estate  above  400  years."  Colonel  John  Barrett,  as  the 
chief  representative  of  his  name,  sat,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  as  1  of  the  Members  fur  the  Borough  of 
Mallow,  in  the  national  Parliament  of  1689;  and  raised  a  Regiment  of 
foot  for  Kin^  James  II.,  which  he  commanded  during  that  contest.  He 
was,  in  1690,  Military  Governor  of  Waterford,  with  his  own  and  another 
regiment  of  foot,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  Williamites 
thither  after  their  success  at  the  Boyne,  he  had  to  surrender  the  town; 
stipulating,  however,  to  march  away  with  his  garrison,  their  arms,  bag- 
gage, and  a  military  escort,  to  the  County  of  Cork.  His  regiment  being 
subsequently  a  portion  of  the  Jacobite  garrison  of  Cork,  on  its  reduction 
by  Marlborough,  he  was  1  of  a  number  of  prisoners  placed  on  board  the 
Breda  man-of-wai',  in  the  harbour  there,  to  be  conveyed  to  England.  At 
the  destruction  of  that  ve.ssel,  by  the  accidental  igniting  of  its  powder- 
magazine,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  among  some  who  escaped,  by 
being  merely  blown  into  the  shallow  water,  near  the  shore.  ITpon  the 
conclusion,  in  1691,  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
the  Colonel  was  among  the  principal  estated  gentlemen  who  decided  on 
going  to  Fmnce,  *  where,  as  has  been  obsei-ved,  he  was  appointed  to 
serve,  in  his  fomuer  rank,  along  with  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 
On  this  occasion  at  Landen,  the  Brigade  of  Harbouville  suffered  much 
from  the  fire  of  troops,  so  well  intrenched,  and  so  obstinate  in  defence, 
as  its  Allied  opponents  were.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted,  that,  to  a  compar- 
atively late  period  of  the  day,  Luxembourg  "repented,  more  than  once, 
for  having  engaged  in  a  combat,  the  success  of  which  appeared  so  doubt- 
ful I'  At  last,  in  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  Brigade  of  Harbouville 
was  appointed  to  act,  the  Irish  "  Gardes  du  Roi  Jaques,"  distinguished 
as  in  their  own  country  against  Ginkell  and  his  Allied  force  at  Aughrim,  t 
and  duly  animated  by  the  signal  intrepidity  of  Colonel  Barrett  as  a 
leader,  obtained  a  glorious  revenge  for  the  reverses  of  the  Boyne  and 
Limerick,  by  being  the  1st  corps  to  make  an  opening  into  the  Williamite 
intrenchment,  through  which  their  French  companions-in-arms  followed 
— this  honourable  siaccess,  however,  having  been  purchased  by  the  death 
of  the  brave  Colonel  Barrett.  %     The  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 

"The  Williamite  "attainders  of  IfiOl,"  according  to  Mr.  Ualton,  "include  this 
officer,  described  as  .John  Barrett  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  as  also  of  Castlemore,  County  of 
Cork,  with  12  others,"  in  that  county,  for  contiscation,  as  Jacobite  loyalists. 

t  The  Allied  or  mixed  national  composition  of  the  Williamite  army  in  Ireland,  for 
the  War  of  the  Kevolution,  is  regimentally  sho^vn  further  on,  in  a  note  under  the 
j'ear  1G9S.  Adverting  to  this  mixed  composition  of  it,  a  .Jacobite  rhymer  boasts 
of  his  countrymen,  that,  but  for  Luttrell's  treachery, 

"All  the  Allies  could  not  them  subdue  !" 

And,  in  mentioning  "the  English"'  at  Aughrim,  the  contemporary  Jacobite  his- 
torian, Plunkett,  adds — "I  mean,  under  the  word  English,  the  Forraigners  also, 
who  Avere  the  better  moyety  of  the  army" — alluding  to  the  Dutch,  Danes,  and 
Huguenots,  as  contrasted  with  the  English  and  Anglo-Irish,  of  Ginkell's  50  regi- 
ments there.  Ou  the  Jacobite  right  wing,  the  In-st  obliged  to  yield,  and  only 
through  the  result  of  events  elsewhere,  even  the  Dublin  Willianiite  account  refers 
to  "the  opposition  made  by  the  Roj'al  Regiment  of  Foot  so  called,"  or,  in  other 
■words,  the  King's  Foot  Guards. 

X  The  Light  to  the  Blind  states,  respecting  the  Irish  Foot  Guards,  and  Colonel 
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Irish  Horse  Eegiinent  of  Sheldon,  or  Christopher  IN'iigent  of  Dardistovm, 
was  likewise  at,  and  received  4  wounds  in,  this  battle,  although  his  regi- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  been  there.  In  connexion  with  the  high 
distinction  of  these  Irish  Catholic  exiles  on  the  side  of  France,  as  opposed 
to  England  and  her  Allies,  it  is  interesting  to  obsei-ve,  how  a  corps  of 
French  Protestant  refugees,  or  Huguenots,  the  cavalry  Regiment  of  Ru- 
vigny,  Lord  Gal  way,  (originally  the  Mai-shal  Duke  of  Schonberg's)  noted, 
in  Ireland,  for  its  bravery  at  the  Boyne,  and  still  more  so  for  its  share 
in  gaining  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  was  headed  by  William  himself  in 
charging  here  at  Landen,  where  it  was  among  the  most  remarkable  for 
bravery,  on  the  side  of  England  and  her  Allies,  against  France ! 

Of  the  General  Officers  of  King  James,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Lord 
Lucan  were  employed  on  Luxemboui'g's  left  wing,  to  force  the  strongly- 
guarded  village  of  Neerwinden  on  the  Allied  right.  Of  the  3  Lieuten- 
ant-Generals  appointed  for  that  difficult  service,  each  at  the  head  of  2 
French  brigades,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  to  lead  in  the  centre ;  M.  de 
Bubantel,  to  whom  Lord  Lucan  was  Marechal  de  Camp,  on  the  right ; 
and  M.  de  Montchevreuil  on  the  left.  "This  village,"  says  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  "  extended,  like  a  belly,  into  the  plain,  so  that,  as  we  all  3 
marched  in  1  front,  and  as  I  was  in  the  centre,  I  attacked  1st.  I 
pushed  the  enemy,  chasing  them,  from  hedge  to  hedge,  as  far  as  the 
plain ;  on  the  border  of  which  I  again  formed,  in  line  of  battle. 
The  troops,  who  should  have  attacked  on  my  right,  and  my  left,  instead 
of  doing  sOj  judged  that  they  would  be  exposed  to  less  fire,  by  throwing 
themselves  into  the  village;  thus,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  found  themselves 
behind  me.  The  enemy,  perceiving  this  bad  manoeuvre,  re-entered  the 
village,  on  the  right,  and  the  left:  the  firing  then  became  terrible;  con- 
fusion took  place  among  the  4  brigades  under  the  command  of  De 
Rubantel  and  De  Montchevreuil  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were 
driven  out ;  and  I  consequently  found  myself  attacked  on  all  sides. 
After  the  loss  of  a  vast  numbei-,  my  troops,  in  like  manner,  abandoned 
the  head  of  the  village ;  and,  as  I  strove  to  maintain  myself  in  it,  under 
the  hope,  that  M.  de  Luxembourg,  to  whom  I  had  sent  for  assistance, 
would  forward  some  to  me,  I  found  myself  at  last  entirely  cut  off  I 
then  became  desirous  of  attempting  to  save  myself  in  the  direction  of  the 
plain,  and,  having  removed  my  white  cockade,  I  was  mistaken  for  1  of 
the  enemy's  officers;  iinluckily.  Brigadier  Churchill,  brother  of  Lord 
Churchill,  at  present  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  my  uncle,  was  passing 
near  me,  and  recognized  my  only  remaining  Aide-de-Camp;  upon  which, 
instantly  suspecting  the  probability  of  my  being  there,  he  came  up  to  me, 
and  made  me  his  piisoner.  After  having  embraced  one  another,  he  told 
me,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conduct  me  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.     We 

Barrett—"  It  was  the  Irish  Eoyal  Eegiment  of  Foot  which  first  open'd  the  enemy's 
retrenchmeut ;  whereby  the  Gallick  troops  immediately  reaped  advantage,  after 
sutfering  much,  for  awhile  before,  in  fighting  against  an  intrenched  army.  In  this 
action,  Coll.  Barret  of  Cork,  by  his'bould  leadeing  of  the  said  Irish  Regiment 
signalized  himself,  and  slept  in  the  bed  of  honour."  Hence,  likewise,  the  allusion 
of  Forman  to  "the  Irish"  liere,  where  he  asserts  of  France— "It  is  not  apt  to  for- 
get, how  gallantly  Sarstield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  the  Irish,  behav'd  at  Landen." 
Fiefi"e,  in  his  "Histoire  des  Troupes  Etrangferes  au  Service  de  France,"  mistaking 
the  2  aijjiellations,  and  2  battalions,  of  James's  Guards,  for  2  different  regiments, 
nevertheless  acquaints  us,  how  "les  Eegiments  des  Gardes  Irlandaises,  et  des 
Gardes  du  Koi  a  Augieterre,  y  veng^rent  glorieusement  Taflront  de  la  Boyne  et  de 
Limerik." 
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galloped  off  for  a  long  time,  without  being  able  to  find  him  ;  at  last,  we 
met  him  very  far  away  from  the  action,,  in  a  hoUow^,  where  neither 
friends  nor  enemies  were  to  be  seen.  *  That  Prince  made  me  a  very 
polite  compliment,  to  which  I  only  replied  by  a  very  low  bow:  after 
having  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  I  mine ;  then 
he  ordered,  that  I  should  be  conducted  to  Lewe."  The  young  Duke  was 
subsequently  sent  to  Antwerp,  in  order  to  be  transferred  to  the  Tower  of 
London  and  imprisoned  there,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  been,  as 
an  Englishman,  the  subject  of  William,  and,  consequently,  or  for  being 
taken  in  arms  against  hivi,  a  rebel !  Bat  Luxembourg  soon  put  down 
this  Dutch  impudence,  by  threatening  reprisals  with  respect  to  several 
Allied  officers,  and,  among  others,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde^t  so  that  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  was,  in  due  course,  sent  back  to  the  Marshal,  instead  of 
being  lodgred  in  the  Tower  of  London.  As  for  Lord  Lucan,  in  that 
attack  upon  the  village  of  Neerwinden,  (which  the  French  took  twice, 
and  were  driven  from  as.  often,  ere  they  could  master  it,)  his  Lordship, 
behaving  gallantly,  was  severely  wounded,  and,  being  removed  to  Huy, 
shortly  after  died  there,  of  a  fever  J — "but  gained,"  says  a  Williamite 
writer,  "  as  much  honour  by  his  generosity  and  humanity  to  the  English 
in  that  fatal  battle,  as  by  his  bravery  and  conduct  in  the  field."  Mr. 
O'Conor  adds  of  his  Lordship — '*  Arminius  was  never  more  popular 
among  the  Germans,  than  Sarsfield  among  the  Irish— to  this  day  his 
name  is  venerated — canitur  adhuc.  No  man  was  ever  more  attached  to 
his  country,  or  more  devoted  to  his  king,  and  religion."  §  In  a  manu- 
script volume,  written  in  the  reign  of  William's  successor.  Queen  Anne, 
and  containing  a  copy  of  Dean  Lynch's  Latin  version  of  Keating's 
History  of  Ireland,  &c.,  (for  a  knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 

*  William,  up"  to  this  period  of  the  engagement,  having  been  successful,  there 
was  710  necessity  for  his  incurring  any  unusual  personal  risk.  But,  when  it  became 
requisite,  that  his  troops  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  he  acted,  at 
the  head  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  to  the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes. 

+  James  Butler,  1.3th  Earl  and  2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde,  heading  a  charge  of  British 
cavalry,  received  2  sword-wounds ;  had  his  horse  shot  under  him ;  and,  when  on 
the  point  of  being  killed,  was  i-escued,  as  a  prisoner,  by  1  of  the  French  Guards, 
who  judged  him  to  be  a  person  of  distinction,  from  the  rich  diamond  ring  on  his 
finger.  At  Kamur,  to  which  the  Duke  was  conveyed,  "the  misfortune  of  his 
Grace,"  says  his  biographer,  "was  a  blessing  to  a  great  many  of  the  poor  prisoners 
of  the  Allied  troops,  who  were  confined  in  the  same  town,  as  he  disti'ibuted  among 
them  a  considerable  sum  of  money."  He  also  amply  rewarded  the  French  Guards- 
man, to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  This  illustrious  Irish  Protestant  nobleman  had, 
from  very  natural  apprehensions  for  the  safeVj  of  his  Church,  deserted  King  James 
II.  in  16S8,  and  afterwai'ds  voted  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Kinrj;  but  only  as 
"fearing  a  Rerjent  might  pave  the  way  to  a  JRepuhlick."  He  linally  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  the  Stuart  cause,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

X  Those  particulars  respecting  Lord  Lucan's  death  are  derived  from  the  Lettres 
Historiques  for  September,  1G93,  and  from  liis  Lordship's  countryman  and  contem- 
porary, Plunkett.  The  editor  of  the  Continental  periodical  writes — "Le  Lord 
Lucan,  Sarsfield,  celebre  par  la  derniere  guerre  d'lrlande,  et  que  je  mis  au  nombre 
des  morts,  n'etoit  alors  que  blesse;  mais  on  a  ajjris  depuis,  qxi'il  est  morfc  de  ses 
blessures  ii  Huy,  ou  il  avoit  et6  transportc."  Plunkett  states  — "The  Earl  of  Lucan, 
after  doeing  actions  worthy  of  himself,  was  desperately  wounded,  and  thereby  fell 
into  a  feaver,  qf  which  he  d3'ed  soon  after."  Such  is  what  we  know  from  History, 
as  contrasted  with  Romance,  on  the  subject. 

§  If  compared,  however,  with  such  commanders,  of  the  old  native  race,  as  Hugh 
O'Neill,  in  Elizabeth's,  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  in  Cromwell's  time,  Sarsfield  was  no 
better  than  a  puffed  Palesman.  "In  the  science  of  war,"  Mr.  O'Conor  elsewhere 
justly  remarks,  "Hugii,  the  famous  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  Owen  Roe  O'Nial,  far 
surpassed  him.     He  had  neither  their  skill,  experience,  or  capacity." 
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Gilbert,)  I  find,  with  Fathei-  Gelasius  Mac  Mahon's  lines  on  the  Duchess 
of  Berwick,  previously  cited,  the  following  : — 

"Epitaphium  Ill«'  D^'  Saesfield,  Comitis  de  Ltjcan,  &c. 

"Ingens  exignS,  Sarsfield  hie  conditur  umi, 

Inclyta  sed  virtus  cuncta  per  ora  volat. 
Stemma,  fides,  Patriae  pietas,  constantia  Regi 

Invictum  Pugilis  vexit  ad  astra  Decus. 
Heu  gratum  Auriacis!     Heu  tlebile  funus  Hibernis! 

Terror  ut  Auriacis,  his  jacet  unus  Amor." 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  employed  in  operations  connected  with  the 
reduction  of  Charleroy,  which,  after  a  creditable  resistance  of  27  days' 
open  trenches,  was  surrendered,  October  13th,  to  the  French;  the  gallant 
M.  de  Boisselot,  so  famous  for  the  successful  defence  of  Limei-ick  against 
William  in  1690,  being  made  Governor  of  this  important  acquisition  from 
the  Allies. 

The  French  Ai-my  of  Germany,  in  1693,  was  at  first  commanded  by 
the  Marshal  Duke  de  Lorges,  and  afterwards  by  Monseigneur.  Among 
its  Lieiitenant-Generals  was  Lox-d  Mountcashel ;  and  the  Ii-ish  troops 
attached  to  it  were  the  Regiments  of  Mountcashel,  Dublin,  Charlemont, 
and  the  Marine;  forming  altogether  9  battalions.  But,  by  the  ability  of 
ihe  Imperial  General,  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  that  army  was  prevented 
effecting  any  thing  in  proportion  to  its  considerable  numerical  superiority. 
Hostilities,  indeed,  commenced  in  May,  with  a  quick  reduction  of  Heidel- 
berg by  De  Lorges ;  but,  owing  to  the  incapacity  or  cowardice  of  its 
miserable  Governor,  who  was  duly  degraded  by  the  Prince  of  Baden. 
At  Heidelberg,  and  elsewhere.  Lord  Mountcashel,  or  his  men,  are  noticed, 
yet  not  in  any  case  worth  detailing;  the  campaign,  on  the  French  side, 
having  been  1  of  plunder,  rather  than  glory.  *  In  Spain,  the  conquests 
of  the  French,  in  1693,  under  the  Mai-shal  Duke  de  Noailles,  supported 
by  the  Comte  d'Eti-ees  at  sea,  were  confined  to  the  reduction,  June 
1st — 10th,  of  Rosas,  or  Roses,  in  Catalonia,  and  the  adjacent  Fort  of  the 
Trinity.  Brigadier  John  Wauchop  mounted  the  trenches  before  the 
town  twice,  and  the  Honourable  Arthur  Dillon,  and  the  grenadiers  of  his 
regiment,  were  among  the  troops  who  carried  the  counterscarp. 

In  Italy,  the  Allies  were  so  strong,  in  1693,  that  the  Marshal  de 
Catinat  was  obliged  to  remain  upon  the  defensive  till  autumn,  when, 
being  well  reinforced,  he  marched  against  and  engaged  them,  October 
4th,  in  the  battle  of  Marsaglia,  or  Orbassan.  The  Allies,  under  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  and  other  distinguished 
Generals,  including  Charles,  Duke  of  Schonberg,  on  the  part  of  William 
III.,  consisted  of  Italian,  Imperial,  Spanish,  Huguenot  or  Yaudois 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  38  or  39  battalions,  and  79  squadrons,  t  with 
31  pieces  of  cannon.  The  French  army,  in  which  Catinat  had  some 
eminent  officers  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  or  his  own 
countryman,  Lieutenant-General  the  Marquis  de  la  Hoguette,  and  Major- 
General  D'LTsson,  besides   Major-General  Thomas  Maxwell,  Brigadiers 

*  Henceforth,  to  the  end  of  this  war,  7io  mention  is  made  of  the  Irish  corps  serving 
in  Germany,  since  nothing  has  been  found  related,  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
French  fellow-soldiers  there,  ^\^lat  were  the  national  corps  acting  with  the  French 
in  flint  quarter  may  be  collected  from  the  histories  of  the  several  regiments  pre- 
viously given. 

+  Lines  of  battle,  in  Quincy,  aud  St.  Gervais,  compared,  and  retotted. 
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John  "Wauchop,  Francis  O'CaiToll,  &c.,  consisted  generally  of  French 
troops,  and  several  Irish  coi-ps;  making,  altogether,  47  battalions,  and 
78  squadrons,  with  30  pieces  of  cannon.  After  a  -warm  contest  of 
between  4  and  5  hours,  Catinat  was  victorious,  with  only  about  2000 
men,  killed  or  wounded ;  having  taken  about  2000  prisoners,  including 
215  officers,  besides  103  colours  or  standards,  and  all  the  artillery  of  the 
enemy ;  who  acknowledged  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
to  have  been  about  5500  men;  though  it  was/«r  greater,  according  to 
the  French. 

The  Irish  troops,  marked  in  the  line  of  battle  as  present,  were  the 
King's  and  Queen's  Dismounted  Dragoons,  each  composing  1  battalion, 
and  both  brigaded  together  in  the  1st  line  of  the  centre  under  Thomas 
Maxwell;  the  Regiment  of  Daniel  O'Brien,  4th  Yiscount  Clare,  forming 
3  battalions,  brigaded  witli  a  Fi-euch  regiment  in  the  2nd  line  of  the 
centre;  and  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Infantiy,  or  Luttrell's,  in  2  batta- 
lions, with  1  battalion  of  the  Regiment  of  Limerick,  or  Talbot's,  brigaded 
together  in  the  same  line  under  John  "Wauchop.  To  these  Irish,  the 
victory  was,  in  a  great  degree,  attributable.  The  French  official  naiTa- 
tive  refers  to  the  Irish  regiments,  as  having  "fought  with  an  extreme 
valour,"  and  as  having  "in  the  space  of  half  a  league,"  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  "despatched  more  than  1000  of  the  enemy  with  sword- thrusts,  and 
clubbed  maskets."  Another  notice  in  French,  by  Lieutenant-General 
Count  Arthur  Dillon  the  younger,  relates,  how  "  the  Irish  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  remarkable  stratagem.  Finding  themselves  very  much 
incommoded  by  a  redoubt,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  they 
advanced  towards  him,  holding  their  arms  with  the  butt-ends  upwards. 
It  being  supposed,  that  they  were  coming  forward  to  desert,  they  were 
allowed  to  approach.  They  then  jumped  into  the  redoubt,  of  which  they 
made  themselves  masters,  and  turned  its  cannon  against  the  enemies. 
M.  de  Catinat,  who  had  granted  permission  for  this  mancBuvre,  availed 
himself  of  the  enemy's  surprise,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  He  gave,"  it 
is  added,  "  the  most  advantageous  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish, 
and  of  the  share  which  they  had  in  his  victory."  Of  the  King's  and 
Queen's  Dismounted  Dragoons,  more  especially,  the  Marshal,  writing, 
October  7th,  to  Louis  XIV.,  states — "These  2  regiments  of  dragoons, 
Sire,  which  were  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  have  done  surprising  things,  in 
the  way  of  valour  and  good  order,  during  the  combat.  They  have  over- 
thrown squadrons  sword  in  hand,  charging  them  face  to  face,  and  over- 
throwing them."  *  Plunkett,  referring  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  alleges — 
"The  Duke  broake  the  1st  line  of  the  French.  Then  he  came  up,  to 
charge  the  2nd;  not  doubting,  but  to  have  the  like  success.  In  this  line 
were  several  battalions  of  Irish,  mixed  with  French.  The  Duke  of  Savoy, 
having  perceiv'd  great  numbers  of  Irish  to  be  in  the  line,  ordered  his 
men,  to  attack  them,  with  sword  in  hand.  In  this  attempt,  his  Royal 
Highness  committed  an  important  errour.  For,  by  that  method  of  fight- 
ing, the  Irish  generally  prevayl.  The  attack  being  given,  the  Confeder- 
ates were  soon  forc'd  to  ply,"  i.  e.,  give  way,  "and  take  their  flight. 
The  line  pursued.  The  Irish  overran  their  orders,  and  Cattinat,  seeing 
there  was  no  recalleing  of  them,  commanded  the  whole  army  to  follow. 

*  Of  these  2  Irish  corps  of  Dismounted  Dragoons,  it  is  also  reported,  in  connex- 
ion Avith  a  very  distinguished  French  officer — "Le  Comte  de  Medavy,  a  fait  des 
actions  extraordinaires  a  ]a  teste  des  Dragons  du  Roy  et  de  la  Reyne  de  I'Angle- 
terre,  ou  il  a  to&jours  este,"  until  wounded,  as  particularized. 
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Great  was  the  slaughter  of  the  Confederats.  The  Irish  pursued  so 
swiftly,  that  their  foot  overtook  some  of  the  hostile  cavalry.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  narrowly  escaped  with  10  horsemen,  into  his  capital  citty  of  Turin."* 
Of  the  Jacobite  officers  who  fell,  alluded  to  as  "  having  fought  with  an 
extraordinary  valour  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  regiments,"  and  as  having 
je  "  signalized  themselves  by  the  actions  which  they  had  performed  on  that 

day  of  battle,"  were  the  Major-General  and  Brigadier  Thomas  Maxwell, 
Colonel  of  the  King  of  England's  Dismounted  Dragoons,  Brigadier  John 
Wauchop,  also  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  "both  Scots;"  Brigadier  Francis 
O'Carroll,  Colonel  of  the  Queen  of  England's  Dismounted  Dragoons, 
''and  others,  worthy  of  lasting  memory."  Daniel  O'Brien,  4th  Viscount 
Clare,  acting  as  Colonel  of  his  family  regiment,  was  so  severely  wounded, 
that  he  subsequently  died  at  Pignerol.  James  de  Lacy,  of  the  family  of 
Ballingarry-Lacy,  County  of  Limerick,  Brigadier,  Quarter-Master- General, 
Colonel  and  Commandant  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Regiment  of  Infantry 
in  Ireland,  was  likewise  mortally  wounded.  His  young  nephew,  Peter 
de  Lacy,  who  had  been  an  Ensign  under  him  in  Ireland  when  only  13, 
and  whom,  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  he  brought  into  France,  was,  at 
the  time  of  this  battle,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Regiment  of  Athlone,  and 
was  ultimately  the  famous  Field-Marshal  de  Lacy,  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Field-Marshal  in  the  service  of 
Austria.'!" 

The  greatest  officer,  who  fell  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  was  Charles 
Duke  of  Schonberg,  son  of  the  veteran  Marshal-Duke,  slain  at  the  Boyne. 
He  was  the  commander  of  those  regiments,  mostly  of  French  and  the  rest 
of  Swiss  Protestants,  or  Vaudois,  maintained,  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
service,  by  William  III.  Having  disapproved  of  giving  battle,  he  de- 
clined to  act  in  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  Colonel,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  regiment.  In  that  capacity,  he  behaved  most  gallantly,  as  did  his 
Huguenot  or  Yaudois  forces  in  general,  who  suffered  in  proportion;  above 
2-3'rds  of  them  ha^'^ng  been  destroyed.  He  was  brought  to  the  ground  by 
a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  was  about  to  be  immediately  despatched  by  the 
hostile  soldiery,  (probably  Irish,)  who  knew  him,  when  his  faithful  valet 
De  Sale,  crying  out  "  Quarter ! "  threw  himself  between  his  master  and 
them,  thereby  sacrificing  his  own  life.  An  Irish  officer,  then  coming  up, 
saved  the  Duke  for  the  time,  by  ordering  him  to  be  made  a  prisoner ; 
and  the  Marshal  de  Catinat  allowed  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Turin,  for  his 
recovery.  But  the  Duke  died  there,  October  17th,  generally  and  deserv- 
edly regretted;  and  was  interred,  according  to  his  wish,  at  Lausanne. :]: 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  the  English  Resident  for  Williain  III.  at  Hamburg, 
alter  noting  how  very  sad  this  overthrow  of  the  Allies  was  according  to 
the  accounts  from  Paris,  though  he  hoped  the  next  letters  from  Turin 

*Fieff6  says — "La  victoire  fut  decidee  en  faveiir  des  Fran^ais  par  une  charge  de 
20  bataillons,  qiii  s'avancferent,  en  croisant  la  baionnette.  Cefcait  la  premiere  fois 
qii'on  cmployait  cette  manceuvre,  dont  s'acquaitt^rent  fort  bien  les  Regiments 
Etrangers,"  or  those,  with  others,  of  "Talbot,  Athlone,  Dragons  a,  Pied  de  la  Reine 
d'AnoTeterre,et  Glare."  Yet,  neither  in  the  "  ordre  de  bataille"  given  by  Quincy, 
nor  in  those  given  by  St.  Gervais,  is  the  Regiment  oi  Athlone  mentioned  as  present 
there,  though  certainly  1  of  those  attached  to  the  army  of  Catinat  in  Italy. 

t  Copy  of  the  Marshal's  journal  and  other  family  pajiers. 

t  Compare  the  self-devotion  of  De  Sale  with  that  of  Coteron  farther  on,  or  at  the 
battle  of  Cassano,  in  1705.  The  particulars  respecting  the  Duke  of  Schonberg  are 
taken  from  the  contemporary  accounts  published  in  Holland :  including  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Allied  defeat  from  Vander  Meer,  the  Resident  of  the  Dutch  Republic  at 
Turm, 
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would  show  the  loss  of  the  Confederates  to  have  been  less,  concludes 
thus — "  Nothing,  however,  in  this  battle,  can  repaie  the  loss  of  so  great 
a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  whicli  is  too  glorious  a  triumph  for 
our  enemies  to  boast  of"  Such  are  the  most  interesting  particulars 
connected  v/ith  the  battle  of  Marsaglia,  or  Orbassan,  where  the  Irish 
appear  to  have  gained  the  highest  honour  which  they  acquired  since  their 
landing  in  France.  In  the  account  given  of  this  engagement  by  Lord 
Macaulay — in  which  he  cei-tainly  ought  not  to  have  been  silent  respecting 
the  above-recorded  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Scho  - 
berg,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  themselves,  as  from 
the  Duke  being  the  chief  officer  of  the  Williamite  Huguenot  contingent 
there,  and  son  of  the  veteran  Marshal,  who  bore  such  a  remarkable  share 
in  tlie  events,  which  secured  to  William  the  triple  royalty  of  the  British 
Isles — his  Lordship  adverts,  as  follows,  to  the  creditable  conduct  of  the 
Irish,  in  Catinat's  army  :  "This  battle  is  memorable  as  \he  first  of  a  long 
jeries  of  battles,  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honour,  lost,  by 
misfoi-tunes,  and  misconduct,  in  domestic  war.  Some  of  the  exiles  of 
Limerick  showed,  on  that  day,  under  the  standard  of  France,  a  valour, 
that  distinguished  them,  among  many  thousands  of  brave  men."  But,  on 
several  occasions,  previous  to  this  famous  day,  or  ivlierever  the  Irish  were 
brought  into  immediate  or  direct  contact  with  an  enemy  since  their 
landing  on  the  Continent,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  this  work,  that 
they  were  duly  noticed  as  remarkable  for  their  bravery. 

In  1694,  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Noailles,  Avith  15,000  foot,  and  6000 
horse,  entered  Catalonia  in  May,  and,  by  the  27th,  reached  the  river  Ter. 
It  was  dangerous  to  pass  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  from  its  considerable 
width,  the  uncei-tainty  of  footing,  occasioned  by  its  moving  sands,  and  a 
depth  of  water  up  to  one's  waist.  The  Spanish  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Escalona,  variously  represented  as  somewhat  less,  and  as  considerably 
more  in  number,  than  the  French,  but  certainly  inferior  in  point  of 
artillery,  wei-e  posted  along  the  bunks,  in  order  to  defend  the  fords,  from 
"Verges,  on  their  left,  to  Montgry,  on  their  right ;  those  fords  being  well 
intrenched.  The  passage  was  first  attemyited  by  Noailles  at  Montgry, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  three  battalions,  protected  by  good  works,  and 
supported  by  10  squadrons.  The  assailants  were  received  with  a  warm, 
fire,  accompanied  with  a  loud  defiance  from  drums,  trumpets,  and  haut- 
bois.  But,  states  the  Marshal,  writing  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  day — 
"  The  Carabiniers,  headed  by  M.  de  Chazeron,  the  grenadiers  of  the  army, 
with  the  Regiment  of  the  Queen  of  England's  Dragoons,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent corps  that  M.  de  St.  Silvestre  was  desirous  to  lead  as  he  commanded 
the  infantry,  dashed  into  the  water  with  an  extraordinary  visjour,  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  reti-enchments.  An  action  of  greater 
vigour,  or  better  conducted  than  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen,  could 
not  be  witnessed."  Tiie  Spanish  infantry  there  were  either  slain,  or  cap- 
tured, their  cavalry  put  to  flight;  and,  higher  up  the  stream,  another  party 
of  infantry,  stationed  at  a  wood  about  the  Duke  of  Escalona's  quarters  to 
defend  the  ford  of  Ouilla,  "wishing  to  make  a  stand,"  says  a  French  con- 
temporary, "  on  the  approach  of  the  Dragoons  of  La  Salle,  and  of  the 
Cai-abiniers,  to  whom  were  joined  the  Dismounted  Dragoons  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  was  defeated  ;  such  as  were  not  killed  being  made  prisoners 
of  war."  In  this  engagement,  which,  including  a  pursuit,  mixed  with 
cavalry-charges,  for  12  miles,  lasted  from  between  3  and  4  in  the  morn- 
ing to  about  11  o'clock,  the  French  did  not  lose  above  500  men.     The 
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Spaniards  admit  their  loss,  iu  killed  and  taken,  to  have  been  3000  or 
4000  men,  though  the  Fi-ench  make  it  many  more  ;  and,  among  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished,  were  their  tents  and  baggage,  with  the  Duke  of 
Escalona's  equipage  and  papers,  16,  colours,  ifec.  Of  officers  praised  by 
the  Marshal,  for  having  been  "several  times  distinguished"  during  the 
day,  was  Charles  O'Brien,  5th  Viscount  Clare,  as  "  Milord  Clare,  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,"  or  that  of  the  Queen  of  England  above 
mentioned.  Among  the  important  results  of  this  victory,  were  the 
reduction  of  Palamos,  Girona,  Ostalric,  or  Hostalrich,  and  Castelfollit. 

In  Italy,  the  Marshal  de  Catinat,  assembling,  in  May,  1694,  a  portion 
of  his  army  near  Pignerol,  "despatched,  iu  the  mean  time,"  observes  my 
Erench  authority,  "  8  Irish  battalions  into  the  Valley  of  La  Perouse,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Vaudois,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  incursions.  On 
arriving  thei'e,  they  killed  a  great  number  of  those  who  were  taken  off 
their  guard ;  which  obliged  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  an  interest  in 
protecting  them,  to  send  them  GOO  men  of  his  regular  troops,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Parelle  to  command  there."  King  William's  historian, 
Harris,  refers  to  some  "  small  successes  of  the  Vaudois  in  the  Valley  of 
Pragelas,"  and  "their  routing  some  Irish  detachments  in  the  Valley  of 
St.  Martin,"  as  not  "worthy  the  reader's  notice."  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  between  the  number  of  the  Alpine  moun- 
taineers cut  off,  and  the  extent  of  devastation  and  pillage  committed 
among  them,  by  the  Irish,  Catinat's  commission  was  executed  with  a 
terrible  fidelity;  the  memory  of  which  "has  rendered  the  Irish  name 
and  nation  odious  to  the  Vaudois.  Six  generations,"  he  remarks,  "  have 
since  passed  away,  but  neither  time,  nor  subsequent  calamities,  have 
obliterated  the  impression  made  by  the  waste  and  desolation  of  this 
military  incursion." 

This  yeai-,  we,  in  reference  to  the  Irish  of  Catinat's  army,  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  Brigadier  Don  Hugh  O'Donnell,  known  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  Earl  of  Tyrconnell ;  so  celebrated  during  the  "War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Ireland,  from  the  alleged  prophecies,  and  consequent  popularity, 
associated  with  him  as  "  Ball-dearg,"  or  of  the  "red  mai'k;"  and  subse- 
quently still  more  talked  of,  as,  like  another  Jacobite  Brigadier,  Henry 
Luttrell,  having  finally  passed  over  to  the  side  of  William  III.,  receiving 
a  similar  government  pension,  or  1  of  .£500  per  annum.  After  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  or  in  1692,  O'Donnell,  having  proceeded 
by  Dublin  to  London,  was  ofiered  there  the  command  of  that  body  of  his 
countrymen  in  Ireland,  who,  not  having  chosen  to  accompany  the  majority 
of  the  Jacobite  or  national  army  to  France,  were  formed,  as  Catholics, 
into  a  corps  for  the  service  of  William  III.'s  Catholic  ally,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  of  Austria,  to  be  employed  against  the  Turks  in  Hungai-y. 
Desirous,  however,  of  returning  to  the  service  of  Spain,  O'Donnell 
refused  this  command;  which  was,  in  consequence,  conferred  upon  a 
nobleman  of  the  most  anciently-renowned  or  Ii-ian  I'ace  of  Uladh 
or  Ulster,  Brian  Macgennis,  Lord  Iveagh;  who  accordingly  led  those 
Irish  destined  for  the  Imperial  service  into  Germany,  and  thence  into 
Hungary.*      O'Donnell,  after   being   detained   by  illness   till   1693  in 

"  These  Irish,  about  2200  in  number,  were  long  delayed  in  Munster  by  contrary- 
winds;  landed  from  Cork  at  Hamburg,  early  in  the  summer  of  1692;  and,  being 
mustered  by  the  Imperial  Commissary  near  Bergersdorf,  were  marched  thence  into 
Hungary ;  where  they  suffered  so  much  against  the  Ottomans,  that  the  remnant 
had,  by  November,  1693,  to  be  drafted  into  other  corps  of  the  Imperial  army. 
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London,  first  went  to  Flanders,  and  then  into  Spain.  By  the  State 
Papers,  abstracted  in  Thorpe's  Catalogue  for  1834  of  the  Southwell 
MSS.,  we  find  the  Brigadier,  in  May,  1()!U,  corresponding,  from  Madrid, 
with  the  English  Secretars^  at  War,  William  Biathwayt,  upon  "  a  design 
for  forming  Irish  Regiments  in  Spain  for  the  service  of  that  state,  in 
order  to  di-aw  ofi"  the  malcontents  against  the  government  of  King 
William  III."  The  next  letter,  mentioned  as  directed  to  Secretary 
Biathwayt  by  O'Donnell,  is  dated  from  Turin,  in  September;  the  writer 
noting  how,  through  the  assistance  given  him  at  the  Allied  quarters  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  the  Milanese,  he,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Jacobite  Irish  in  Catinat's  army  to  desert,  had  "  officers,  on 
all  the  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  encampments,  to  receive  'em, 
and  invite  'em."  But,  he  complains  of  those  Irish  corps,  how  watchful 
the  officers  were  of  their  men  ;  as  "having  no  other  livelihood  b;;t  their 
companies,  and  no  way  of  recruiting  the  desertions."  As  a  Brigadier  in 
the  service  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  pensioned  by  William  III.,  as 
likewise  a  Brigadier  in  James  II.'s  service  when  abandoning  it,  O'Donnell, 
bv  thus  seeking  to  gain  over  the  Irish  from  the  French,  was  aiming  to 
be  equally  useful  to  his  Catholic  and  Protestant  patrons,  Charles  and 
William ;  both  members  of  the  same  great  alliance,  or  that  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  against  Louis  XIY,,  and  James  II.,  as  confederated  with 
Louis. 

In  1695,  the  Spaniards  attempted,  early  in  the  campaign,  to  recover 
some  of  the  places  lost  in  1694,  and,  among  them,  Ostalric,  or  Hostalrich, 
■which  was  accordingly  blocked  up.  The  JMarshal  Duke  de  Noailles, 
being  ill  himself,  ordered  Lieutenant-General  de  St.  Silvestre,  accom- 
panied by  the  Honourable  Colonel  Arthur  Dillon,  with  a  portion  of  the 
arnij',  including  the  Irish  troops,  to  relieve  the  town  in  May;  which  was 
effected,  the  enemy  retiring  at  the  Lieutenant-General's  approach.  "  On 
])i.s  return,"  writes  the  Marshal,  "  the  rear-guard  was  attacked,  with  an 
insolent  audaciousness,  by  the  miquelets,  to  the  number  of  about  4000, 
and  by  5  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Dillon  commanded  it.  This  Irish 
Colonel  made  such  a  good  disposition  of  the  troops,  that  the  enemy,  far 
from  being  able  to  break  in  upon  them,  was  put  to  flight."  Quincy,  who 
describes  the  reai'-guard  as  "  composee  de  troupes  Irlandoises,"  adds,  that 
the  enemy  had  about  50  men  killed,  besides  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  and 
that  some,  also,  were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  French  advance,  in  July, 
under  the  Duke  of  Vendorae,  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Castelfollit,  after 
descending  a  mountain,  "and  observing  another  Avhich  the  enemies 
occupied,  and  which  commanded  the  road  to  Castelfollit,"  says  the 
ofiicial  journal,  "  he  sent  forward  to  it  Mylord  Clai'e,  with  the  Dismounted 
Dragoons  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  army,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  this  height."  In  August,  the  Marquis  of 
Gastanaga,  Viceroy  of  Catalonia,  with  ;i  considerable  Spanish  force,  and 
a  very  fine  corps  of  3000  British  and  500  Dutch  troops,  disembarked  by 
Admiral  Russell  from  his  fleet,  invested  Palamos  by  land;  while  the 
Admiral  himself  bombarded  the  town  and  castle  so  severely  from  the  sea, 
that  they  were,  in  a  manner,  demolished;  having  been  set  on  fire  in 
several  places,  and  continued  burning  for  a  whole  niglft.  The  enemy, 
howevei',  had  finally  to  retire,  without  attaining  their  object,  before  the 
Duke  of  Veudome.  "  During  the  siege,"  observes  the  contempoz'ary 
Paris  account,  "  150  Irish  threw  themselves  into  the  place,  where  they 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour." 
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On  the  side  of  Italy,  or  Piedmont,  the  Irish  of  Catinat's  army  were 
still  employed  against  the  Vaudois,  or  Barbets.  A  French  correspondence 
on  this  head,  dated  "  Piguerol,  January  16th,  1G95,"  states — "The 
snows  have  fallen  in  these  quarters  this  winter  in  such  great  abundance, 
that,  for  several  years,  we  have  not  witnessed  a  similar  quantity. 
The  Barbets  have  always  been  repulsed  with  loss,  by  the  troops,  which, 
have  been  posted  in  diifureut  places.  Yesterday,  notwithstanding  the 
care  that  is  taken  to  have  good  intelligence  between  the  several  quarters, 
100  Barbets  placed  themsehes  in  ambush  between  Villar  and  Dibion. 
They,  nevertheless,  did  not  venture  to  attack  a  convoy  of  meal  proceed- 
ing from  La  Perouse  to  Yillar;  and  contented  themselves  vi'ith  seizing 
npon  6  mules,  laden  with  merchandise,  that  passed  2  hours  afterwards, 
■without  an  escoi't.  But  the  iiews  of  this  having  been  brought  to  Yillar, 
"where  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Clancarty  was  quartered,  the  enemy  were 
pursued  so  closely,  that  the  booty  was  recovered,  with  a  loss,  to  the 
Barbets,  of  7  or  S  killed  or  wounded,  and  of  3  prisoners.  We  destroyed, 
moi'eover,  1  of  their  covj)s  de  garde."  On  another  occasion,  after  mention- 
ing the  despatch  of  a  detacliment,  under  a  French  Ca})tain,  from  the 
garrison  of  Pignerol,  and  tlie  narrow  escape  of  that  officer  and  his  men 
from  500  of  the  Barbets,  aided  by  500  Germans,  who  burned  a  large 
mass  of  wood  provided  for  the  fortress,  the  same  correspondence  from. 
"Pignerol,  March  Gth,  1G95,"  adds — "An  Ix-ish  officer,  who  is  quartered 
in  the  Yalley  of  Pragelas,  has  made  a  foray  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Bai'bets,  where  he  has  burned  many  houses,  made  some  prisoners,  and 
brought  away  a  quantity  of  cattle."  In  treating  of  this  mountain-war, 
Mr.  0' Conor  naturally  expatiates  on  the  vigour  of  his  countrymen,  at 
"  the  pursuit  of  the  Yaudois,  in  the  unknown  and  lonely  defiles  of  the 
Alpine  hills,  where  deej)  chasms,  and  narrow  pathways,  fit  only  to  afibrd 
a  footing  to  the  chamois,  and  i\\e  wild-goat,  led  to  the  retreats  of  brave 
and  desperate  men ;  where  every  rock  affiarded  cover  for  a  deadly  aim  ; 
■where  the  repercussion  and  echo  of  distant  discharges  of  musquetry  from 
concealed  enemies  magnified  tlieir  numbers;  where  deep  caverns  and 
hollows,  concealed  by  treacherous  snows  or  frail  glaciers,  swallowed  the 
unwary  adventurers  in  fathomless  abysses."  In  such  perilous  service, 
"  they  displayed  their  wonted  bravery,  agility,  perseveiance,  and  endu- 
rance of  privations.  They  scaled  the  highest  I'ocks,  plunged  into  the 
mountain  streams,  evaded  the  avalanches  of  stones  and  trees  which  the 
Yaudois  rolled  down,  beat  them  from  their  intrenchments,  pursued  them 
into  the  wildest  recesses,  and  carried  terror  and  dismay  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountains;  plundered,  pillaged,  destroyed,  and  burned  what  they 
could  not  caiTy  off,  and  returned  to  the  camp,  driving  before  tliem  herds 
and  flocks,  the  only  wealth  of  the  foe."  The  intelligence  from  "  Pignerol, 
October  IGth,  1695,"  after  a  remark,  of  the  campaign  having  been,  to 
all  appearance,  over,  and  the  enemy  only  thinking  of  getting  into  winter- 
quarters,  gives  this  anecdote,  as  the  most  interesting  exception  to  thab 
state  of  things.  "The  12th  of  this  month,  6  Irish  soldiers,  and  1  of  the 
Begiment  of  Beam,  crossed  the  Cluson,  without  arms,  to  go  in  quest  of 
some  forage.  They  were  surj^rised  by  an  equal  number  of  Barbets,  well 
armed,  under  a»Captain,  who  made  them  prisoners,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  order  to  strip  them  of  their  clothes.  For 
this  purpose,  they  laid  down  their  arms;  but  the  Irish  giving  the  word 
in  their  language,  each  seized  upon  1  of  them,  the  soldier  of  the  Begi- 
ment of  Beam  killed  2  of  them;  and  the  6  Irish  soldiers  treated,  in  like 
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manner,  the  Captain,  and  the  rest,  except  1,  who  asked  for  quarter,  and 
■whom  they  conducted  to  the  camp  at  Diblon;  where  the  Marshal  de 
Catinat  caused  some  money  to  be  distributed  among  them." 

On  February  19th,  this  year,  Brigadier  Don  Hugh  O'Donnell 
addressed,  from  Turin,  to  William  III.,  a  letter,  described,  in  Thorpe's 
Catalogue,  as  "long  and  interesting,"  with  respect  to  the  enlistment  of 
Irish  fugitives  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  or  that  of  the  League  of  Augs- 
burg; such  refugees  to  be  employed  in  Catalonia,  where  William's  con- 
federates in  that  League,  the  Spauianls,  were  so  pressed  by  the  French. 
During  this  campaign,  O'Donnell,  who,  since  1693,  had  served  as  a 
volunteer,  obtained  a  regiment  of  foot — how  far  through  desertions  from 
Irish  in  the  French  army,  or  from  other  sources,  I  cannot  say — which 
regiment  he  carried  into  Catalonia,  and  continued  there  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  by  the  fall  of  Barcelona,  where  he- was  present.  Having,  by 
this  time,  recovered  the  favour  he  had  lost  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  by 
leaving  its  army,  in  order  to  espouse  the  cause  of  King  James  in 
Ireland,  O'Donnell,  soon  after,  became  a  Major-Genenil  in  Spain,  and 
is  mentioned,  in  that  rank,  with  its  forces  in  Flanders,  in  August,  1701.* 
His  Williamite  pension  of  £500  i:>er  annym  was  still  payable  in  1703,  or 
the  reign  of  William's  successor.  Queen  Anne.  It  is  the  6th  on  the  list 
of  those  Irish  pensions,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  £17,034,  17s.  O^c?.,  voted 
unnecessary  by  the  colonial  Parliament  in  Dublin,  under  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Jamer;  Butler,  2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde.  But,  of  the 
general  representation  based  upon  this  vote,  a  contemporary  English 
historian  says,  that  it,  "  when  it  was  perfected,  and  presented  to  his 
Gi-ace,  met  with  a  cold  reception;"  Mr.  Secretary  Southwell  mei'ely 
informing  the  House,  "  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  take  such  care 
of  it,  as  might  most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  nation."  How  much 
longer  O'Donnell's  pension  continued  to  be  paid,  and  consequently  when 
he  died,  I  have  not  discovered. 

The  earliest  enterprise  of  the  campaign  of  1696  was  one  for  the  "resto- 
ration" of  King  James  in  England,  with  the  aid  of  a  French  veteran 
force  of  about  16,000  men,  under  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt  as  Captain- 
General,  and  the  gallant  Richard  Hamilton  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
in  Ireland,  as  Lieutenant-General.  "King  James,"  writes  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  "had  privately  concerted  a  rising  in  England,  to  which  he  had 
sent  over  a  number  of  officers.  His  friends  there  had  found  means  to 
raise  2000  horse  well-equipped,  and  even  n^gimented,  ready  to  take  the 
tield  at  the  earliest  notice.  JNIany  persons  of  the  first  distinction  were  also 
engaged  in  tlie  utfuir.  But  all  had  unanimously  resolved,  not  to  throw 
oli  the  mask,  until  a  body  of  troojis  should  have  first  landed  in  the  island. 
The  Most  Christian  King,"  Louis  XIV.,  "had  readily  consented  to 
supply  these  ;  but  he  insisted,  that,  before  they  should  bo  embarked,  the 
English  should  take  up  arms;  as  he  was  not  willing  to  risk  his  troops, 
without  being  sure  of  finding  there  a  party  to  receive  them.  Neither  side 
being  desirous  of  relaxing  from  what  it  had  resolved  upon,  such  fair  dis- 
positions could  not  lead  to  any  thing ;  which  determined  the  King  of 
England  to  send  me  over,  as  his  envoy  on  the  spot,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  English  of  the  sincerity  of  the  intentions  of  the  Court  of  France, 

•  So  far  our  information  respecting  O'Donnell  is  brought  down  by  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
in  bis  learned  papers,  entitled  "  The  O'Donnells  in  Exile ;"  but  without  being  aware 
of  the  correspondence,  from  the  Continent,  of  O'Donnell  with  the  Williamite  goveru- 
zueut,  mentioned  in  Tkor]>e's  Catalogue. 
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and  to  engage  them  to  take  up  arms,  witlioixt  waiting  for  the  descent; 
promising,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  do  so,  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt, 
"who  was  nominated  General  of  this  expedition,  would  cause  the  troops  to 
embark.     I  then  passed  over  in  disguise  to  England.     I  proceeded  to 
London,  where  I  had  several  conversations  with  some  of  the  principal 
Lords.     But,  it  was  to  no  pui-pose,  that  I  said  to  them  whatever  I  could 
most  strongly  conceive,  and  represented  to  them  the  necessity  of  not 
allowing  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  escape.     They  continued  firm  to  their 
desire,  that,  previous  to  their  rising,  the  King  of  England  should  land 
with  an  army.     To  tell  the  truth,  their  reasons  were  good;  for  it  was 
certain,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  have  witnessed  the 
revolt,  or  would  have  had  information  of  the  project,  which  could  not 
long  remain  concealed,   on   account   of  the  preparations  which  it  was 
necessary  to  make  for  the  Jandiug,  he  would  have  immediately  ordered  a 
fleet  to  sea,  and  would  have  blockaded  the  ports  of  France;  by  which, 
means,  those  who  might  revolt,  finding  themselves  driven,  with  their 
hastily-raised  troops,  to  fight  against  a  good  army,  composed  of  veteran 
and  disciplined  soldiers,  it  Avas  certain,  that  they  would  have  been  very 
soon  crushed."      The  Duke,  although  disguised,   could  not  remain  so 
generally  unknown,  as  he  necessarily  wished  to  be,  while  in  England. 
"  I  recollect  to  have  heard  him  say,"  observes  Montesquieu,  "  that  a  man 
had  recognized  him  by  a  certain  family  air,  and,  particularly,  by  the 
length  of  his  fingers;  and  that,  fortunately,  this  man  was  a  Jacobite, 
who  said  to  him — '■May  God  hless  you,  in  all  your  undertakings !'  which 
recovered  him  from  the  embarrassment  he  was  in."     Unable  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  the  veiy  unpromising   commission   with  which  he  was 
intrusted — or  that  of  endeavouring  to  make  those  to  whom  he  was  sent 
act  against  the  dictates  of  good  sense — and  being  likewise  apprised  of  the 
formation  of  a  conspiracy  against  William's  person  with  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  mixed  up,  the  Duke  left  London,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the 
way  he  had  come,  and  reached  the  house,  near  the  coast,  where  he  was 
to  hear  of  his  vessel.     There,  lying  down  upon  a  bench,  he  fell  asleep, 
until  roused,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  by  a  loud  noise  at  the  door,  when,  on 
getting  up,  he  beheld  a  number  of  men  entering,  armed  with  guns.     His 
first  natural  surprise  and  alarm  were  soon  dissijiated,  at  recognizing,  by 
the  glimmering  light  of  a  lamp,  the  master  of  his  vessel;  who,  to  be  the 
better  provided  against  any  accident,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bring- 
ing with  him  a  trusty  guard  of  12  well-armed  sailors.     The  Duke  then 
embarked,  and  reached  Calais  in  3  hours.     The  general  results  of  this 
enterprise  against  William  were,  that,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Jacobite 
plot,  to  be  supported  by  an  invasion  from  France,  he  obtained  forces  from 
Flanders,  in  addition  to  the  troops  he  had  already  in  England,  and  like- 
wise sent  a  fleet  to  sea  sufficient  to  oppose  the  designed  invasion ;  so  that 
the  French   corps  intended  for  that  undertakiug  were  finally  ordered 
elsewhere;    King  James,  after  remaining  for  some  time  at  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  returned  to  St.  Germain;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  had 
rejoined  his  father,  went  to  serve  that  year's  campaign  in  Flanders,  where 
nothing   of  consequence   occuiTed.      According   to  the    Irish   Jacobite 
Plunkett,  the  frustration  of  the  plan,  for  efiectiug  King  James's  "restora- 
tion" on  this  occasion,  was  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  obstruction 
ofiered  by  the  weather  to  an  invasion  of  England,  at  a  period  when  a 
landing  there  might  otherwise  have  been  effected,  with  every  prospect  of 
subsequent  success.     "  There  was,"  alleges  that  writer,  ^^no  opposition  hy 
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sea,  nor  any,  at  that  nick  of  time,  on  the  land  of  England.  Yett  this 
most  excellent  opportunity  miscarry ed  also.  For  the  wind  remained 
contrary  for  a  fortnight :  in  which  space  1  of  the  English  fleets  came  home: 
and  so  his  Maiesty  was  forced  to  return  to  St.  Germains."  A  similar 
ohservation  is  made  by  a  contemporary  Williamite  annalist  of  this  war, 
in  reference  to  the  disappointment  of  the  French.  "  God,"  he  says, 
"caused  the  winds  to  blow  directly  against  them,,  till  the  v)hole  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  English  aad  Dutch  fleet  upon  their  coasts.''^ 

The  Duke  of  Vendome,  in  1696,  commanded  the  French  in  Catalonia 
against  the  Spaniards  under  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who 
had  fought  for  William  III.  in  Ireland.  At  the  beating  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  June  1st,  in  the  combat  near  Ostalric,  or  Hostalrich,  the  Duke, 
states  my  authority,  "posted  so  advantageously,  upon  the  heights,  the 
grenadiers,  and  the  Dismounted  Dragoons  of  the  Queen  of  England,  that 
they  equally  overlooked  the  plain  where  the  combat  was  to  take  place, 
and  the  retrenchments  of  Ostalric,  so  that  they  covered  the  flanks  of  our 
troops."  On  the  16th,  having  advanced  to  Tordera,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  Spanish  army  with  Barcelona,  the  Duke,  upon 
the  22nd,  despatched  the  "Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,* 
with  600  men,"  add  the  French  accounts,  "  to  fortify  himself  at  Calella, 
a  little  town  on  the  sea-shore,  beyond  Pineda.  He  was  attacked  there, 
the  23rd,  by  2000  men  of  the  regular  troops,  and  by  3000  miquelets,  or 
peasants,  who  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  2-5  or  30  men  killed,  without 
our  having  had  more  than  3  soldiers  wounded.  He  was  again  attacked, 
the  24th;  which  obliged  the  Duke  de  Vendome  to  send  there  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  at  whose  appearance  the  enemy  took  to  flight;  though 
they  had  some  brigantines  to  second  them,  with  the  protection  of  their 
cannon."  This  Lieutenant-Colonel,  by  the  time  the  Spaniards  assailed 
him,  would  seem  to  have  been  sufiiciently  fortified  or  covered  in  his 
post,  from  the  little  he  suffered,  compared  with  what  the  very  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  did. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  having  finally  decided  on  seceding  from  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  and  restoring  tranquillity  to  his  own  dominions,  as  well  as 
to  Italy  in  general,  by  a  ti'eaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Louis  XIV., 
united  his  forces,  in  1696,  with  those  of  France  under  the  Marshal  de 
Catinat,  to  compel  the  Allies  to  consent  to  the  neutrality  of  Italy.  The 
Duke  and  the  Marshal,  for  this  pui'pose,  September  18th,  inve.sted  Valenza, 
in  the  Milanese.  It  was  under  an  experienced  Governor,  Don  Francisco 
Colmenero,  with  a  garrison  of  between  GOOO  and  7000  men,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  Huguenots  in  William  III.'s  pay.  All  the  preparations 
for  reducing  the  place  being  completed,  the  trenches  were  opened,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  and  the  operations  lasted  till  October  8th,  when  the  siege 
terminated,  in  consequence  of  the  submission  of  the  powers  confederated 
against  France,  on  the  7th,  at  Vigevano,  to  ratify  the  terms  dictated  to 
them  for  the  pacification  of  Italy.  At  this  siege,  the  Honourable  Briga- 
dier Simon  Luttrell  of  Luttrell's-town,  County  of  Dublin,  mounted  the 

"The  Honourable  Arthur  Dillon,  having  been  so  young,  or  not  20,  when  he 
broudit  to  France  the  corps  levied  in  Ireland  by  the  interest  of  his  family,  and  of 
which  he  should  consequently  be  Colonel,  it  was  necessary,  tha(i,hi3  inexperience 
should  be  compensated  by  the  experience  of  a  competent  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the 
officer  referred  to  in  the  text,  who  was  a  Frenchman.  Tlie  Lieutenant-Colonel's 
family  name,  long  connected  with  this  regiment,  was  Manery,  or  Mannery,  which 
I,  more  than  once,  find  misprinted,  and  correct  accordingly. 
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trenches,  September  28th,  and  the  2  battalions  of  his  corps,  the  Queen's 
Regiment  of  lufontry,  as  well  as  the  2  of  Sir  John  Fitz-Gerald,  Baronet, 
of  Clonlish,  or  the  infantry  Regiment  of  Limerick,  did  so,  the  night 
between  September  30th  and  October  1st.     The  most  considerable  affair 
■was  during  the  night  between  the  29th  and  30th,  when,  among  several 
regiments  upon  duty  in  the  trenches,  there  were    100   of  the  King  of 
England's  Dismounted  Dragoons,  or  the  corps  of  Dominick  Sarsfield,  4th 
Viscount  Kilmallock,  and  the  3  battalions  of  the  infantry  Regiment  of 
Charles  O'Brien,   5th  Viscount  Clare.     "About   10  o'clock  at  night," 
according  to  the  French  narratives,  "  the  besieged  made  a  sortie  with  200 
grenadiei-s,  sustained  by  400  fusileers,  who  had  orders  not  to  fire,  but  to 
descend  into  the  boyau,"  a  portion  of  the  trenches,  "and  sword  in  hand,  and 
■with  fixed  bayonets,  to  surprise,  and  kill,  all  that  were  to  be  found  there. 
This  was  to  avoid  drawing  upon  them  the  French  cavalry ;  from  which  there 
were,  evei-y  night,  200  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  palisades  and  trenches. 
The  Allies  advanced  very  silently  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  trench,  without 
being  perceived  on  our  part,  until  the  instant  they  Avere  upon  the  work- 
men, who,  falling  back   upon  the  trench,  spread  much  disorder  there. 
The  alarm  having  been  given,  the  Allies,  on  perceiving  they  were  dis- 
covered, fired  a  severe  volley,  iuflicting  much  injury  upon  the  companies 
of  Netancourfc  and  of  Coude.     But,  as  soon  as  these  wei'e  reassembled, 
rallied,  and  sustained  by  a  detachment  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Clare, 
the  Allies  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  were  pursued  even  to  their  palisades. 
In  this  smart  encounter,  the  besiegers  had  25  soldiers,  2  Captains,  and 
some  other  officers  killed,  with  35  soldiei-s,  and  several  officei's  wounded." 
In  1697,  Louis  XIV.,  strengthened  by  his  peace  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  assembled  3  amnios  in  Flanders;  the  1st  under  the  Marshal  de 
Villeroy;  the  2nd,  under  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers;  the  3rd  under  the 
Marshal   de  Catinat.     The   2   former  were  to  hold   the  Allies,  under 
William  III.,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  check,  while  the  3rd  was 
to  attack  the  important  fortress  of  Ath.     Before  this  town,  defended  by 
the  Comte  de  Roeu.x,  with  above  3800  men,  Catinat,  aided  by  the  great 
military  engineer  Vauban,  broke  ground,  May  22nd,  with  about  40,000 
men,  and  a  powerful    artillery.     It  held  out  till  June  5th,  when   the 
capitulation  was  regulated,  and  the  garrison  marched  out,  the  7th.     At 
the  reduction  of  this  fortress,  Colonel  Andrew  Lee,  or  the  3  battalions  of 
his  reginient,  are  mentioned,  as  having,  on  different  nights,  mounted  the 
ti'enches,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  illustrious  Vauban,  and  Catinat 
himself. 

In  Spain,  the  gr-cat  object  of  France,  for  1G97,  was  the  reduction  of 
Barcelona.  This  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking — from  the  strength  of 
the  fortifications — from  the  ample  supply  of  artillery,  above  240  pieces, 
with  munitions  of  war  in  jiroportion — from  the  amount  of  the  garrison, 
under  Prince  George  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  consisting  of  11,000  regular 
infantry,  and  1500  cavalry,  besides  4000  civic  militia — from  the  compass 
of  the  walls,  and  of  the  adjacent  Fort  of  Montjnich,  ])reventing  an  entire 
investment,  and  thus  facilitating  an  introduction  of  external  supplies — 
while  the  Count  de  "Velasco,  Viceroy  of  Catalonia,  lay  encamped  about 
G  miles  from  the  town,  with  a  body  of  3000  regular  cavalry,  forming, 
with  militia,  irregulars,  or  guerillas,  not  less  than  20,000  men,  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  a  besieging  army  !  That  army,  under  the  Duke 
of  Vendome,  consisted  of  42  battalions,  and  55  squadrons,  besides  marines, 
from  its  attendant  fleet  under  the  Comte  d'Etrees;  the  whole,  however. 
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represented  as  considei-ably  under  30,000  men  *  and  consequeT\tly  appear- 
ing rather  inadequate  for  the  capture  of  a  })lace,  situated,  and  sup])lied 
as  Barcelona  was.  The  French  battering-ti-ain  of  84  pieces  of  artillery^ 
or  60  heavy  cannon  and  24  nioi-tai's,  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
being  landed  from  tl;e  fleet,  June  10th,  the  troops  encamped  before  the 
town  the  12th,  and  the  trenches  were  opened  the  night  between  the  15th 
and  16th.  The  siege,  in  the  course  of  which,  or  July  12th,  Velasco  was 
ably  surprised  and  routed,  at  St.  Filieu,  by  Vendome,  lasted  to  August 
5th.  or  for  about  52  days'  open  trenches ;  the  negociations  respecting  the 
terms  of  capitulation  occupying  till  the  10th;  and  the  garrison  marching 
away  the  11th.  This  very  impoi-tant  conquest,  which  cost  the  French, 
above  400  officers,  with  from  8000  to  9000  soldiers,  and  the  Spaniards  in 
proportion,  reflected  corresponding  honour  upon  the  Duke  of  "Vendome, 
who  was  duly  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV. 

Among  the  Irish  attached  to  the  Duke's  army  there,  was  the  Hon- 
ourable Simon  Luttrell  of  Luttrell's-town,  in  whose  Brigade  were  the  2 
battalions  of  his  own  corps,  or  the  Queen's  Regiment  of  Infantry,  the 
single  battalion  of  the  infantry  Regiment  of  Clancarty,  or  that  of  Colonel 
Roarer  Mac  Ellisrot,  and  a  battalion  of  Vendome's  own  regiment.  The 
Honourable  Arthur  Dillon  likewise  served  with  a  battalion  of  his 
regiment;  and  Colonel  Oliver  O'Gara  with  his  battalion  of  the  Queen's 
Dismounted  Dragoons.  On  the  approaches  to  the  town,  June  13th,  says 
the  contemporary  French  narrative,  "  the  besieged,  having  abandoned  the 
Convent  of  the  Capuchins,  350  toises  from  the  covered  way  of  the  place, 
the  Duke  de  Vendome  caused  it  to  be  occupied,  that  evening,  by  Colonel 
Dillon,  with  600  men."  On  the  night  of  June  16th-17th,  when,  not- 
withstanding "  a  violent  tempest,"  and  "  the  besieged  having  lined  the 
rampart,  fronting  the  attack,  with  40  pieces  of  cannon  very  well  served," 
the  battalions  in  the  trenches  acted  so  well  that  their  progress  was  but 
"little  retarded,"  1  of  those  corps  was  the  Regiment  of  Clancarty. 
Finally,  or  August  4th,  the  enemy,  on  the  side  of  the  Llobregat,  having 
"  sent  out  all  their  cavalry,  to  cover  the  entrance  of  a  convoy  into  the 
town,"  while,  "  to  cause  a  diversion,  a  very  large  body  of  infantry, 
sustained  by  some  cavaliy,  came  down  from  a  mountain  to  assail  the 
French  posts,  the  Regiments  of  Dillon  and  of  Solre,  that  were  encamped 
conveniently  to  defend  them,  flew  to  arms,  and,  the  Colonels  having 
headed  them,  attacked  the  foes  so  vigorously,  charging  amidst  them 
sword  in  hand,  that  they  pursued  them  even  to  the  tops  of  their  moun- 
tains, after  having  slain  a  very  great  quantity  of  them." — Which  over- 
throw of  this  very  large  body  of  Spaniards,  with  the  routing  elsewhere 
of  the  main  force  of  their  cavalry,  prevented  the  intended  entrance  of  the 
convoy  into  Barcelona,  and  the  negociations  for  a  surrender  were  com- 
menced the  following  day.  To  these  French  statements  respecting  the 
Irish  there,  the  Whig  writer,  Forman,  adds — "  That,  in  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  in  the  year  1G07,  tiie  great  Yendosme  was  so  charmed  with 
their  courage,  and  so  amazed  at  the  intrepidity  of  their  behaviour,  that  the 
particular  esteem  and  notice  with  which  he  distinguish'd  them,  even  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  is  yet  very  well  remembered  in  France.  If  what 
I  say  here,"  he  concludes,  "  is  not  literally  true,  there  are  French nuni 
enough,  still  living,  to  contradict  me." — And  this  assertion,  concerning 

•  Bellerive  saj's  of  Vendome—"  II  avoit  tout  au  plus  26,000  homines,  en  comptant 
les  troupes  do  la  Marine,  et  Ics  Milices  qui  lui  c'toifnt  venues  du  Lancjuedoc. "  See, 
likewise,  Quincy,  and  the  Continental  publication?  of  the  time,  on  tliis  siege. 
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the  high  opinion  of  the  Irish  as  soldiei-s  by  "Vendome,  is  coiToboi-ated  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bellerive,  who  afterwards  fought  under 
that  great  commander  with  the  Irish  in  Spain,  and  who,  noticing  their 
gallantry  there,  under  him,  in  1710,  says — "  M.  de  Yendosme,  who  had 
a  particular  esteem  for  this  warlike  nation,  at  whose  head  he  had 
delivered  so  many  combats,  and  gained  so  many  victories,  confessed,  that 
he  was  surpi'ised  at  the  terrible  enterprises  which  those  butchers  of  tlie 
army  (it  is  thus  that  he  named  them)  achieved  in  his  presence."* — Among 
the  garrison  of  10,000  men,  placed  in  Barcelona  by  Tendome,  was  the 
Regiment  of  Dillon ;  in  connexion  with  which,  the  veteran  Peter  Drake 
of  Drakerath,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  observes — "  And  here  I  cannot 
omit  the  mention  of  a  very  extraordinary  event.  The  centinels  placed 
on  the  breach  confidently  affirmed,  that  they  saw,  in  the  night,  numbers  of 
dreadful  appaiitious,  who  were  wont  to  engage  one  another  as  in  an  attack  ; 
furiously  crying,  Jdll,  advance,  and  such  like  expressions,  commonly  used 
on  those  occasions;  and  what  added  the  greater  authority  to  these  asser- 
tions was,  that  several  centinels  on  that  post  were  found  dead  without 
any  visible  marks  of  violence,  and  so  supposed  to  have  died  of  their  feai-s. 
This  occasioned  ordei-s  for  doubling  the  centinels,  and,  being  sometimes 
of  the  number,  imagined  I  both  heard  and  saw  the  like."  The  "War  of 
the  Leasfue  of  Augsburg  asfainst  Louis  XIV.  was  soon  after  terminated 
by  the  general  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France,  signed  at  Pyswick  by 
Holland.  Spain,  and  England,  in  September,  and  by  the  German  Emperor, 
and  the  Empire,  in  October  following. 

Early  in  1698,  Louis  XIV.,  after  such  a  long  and  burthensome  war, 
was  obliged  to  relieve  France,  by  lessening,  as  much  as  possible,  the  vast 
and  expensive  military  establishment  he  had  maintained  against  the 
Allies;  and  since  his  acknowledgment,  by  the  late  treaty,  of  William, 
as  King  of  England,  was  incompatible  with  a  continuation,  in  France, 
of  the  Ii'ish  forces,  hitherto  kept  up  there  as  James  II.'s  army,  a  great 
reform  was  ordered  to  be  made  among  the  Irish  troops  in  genei-al.  The 
extent  of  that  reform,  or  reduction,  as  already  sufficiently  shown,  in 
connexion  with  the  special  histories  of  the  Irish  regiments,  need  only  be 
referred  to  here.  But  the  disbanding  of  so  many  soldiers,  as  had  belonged 
to  the  several  broken  corps,  was  productive  of  the  very  bad  consequences, 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  long-accustomed  avocation  of  such  a 
number  of  men  being  at  an  end ;  while  it  was  so  very  difficult,  if  not,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  so  impossible,  on  their  ]')art,  to  obtain  other 
regular  employment,  or  means  of  subsistence,  in  the  strange  country 
wliich  France  was  to  tliem,  that  they  had,  on  the  whole,  but  too  just  cause 
to  sympathize  with  the  purport  of  the  noble  Moorish  veteran's  exclamation 
in  the  play — 

"  Farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  «ind  the  bis;  wars, 
That  made  ambition  \artue!     0,  farewell! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
Tlie  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  life, 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war!  — 
And,  0  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell  I   Othello's  occupaiion's  gorie!'^ — .Siiakjspeark. 

*  See  a  further  commendation  of  the  Irish  by  Vendome,  in  Book  iv.,  under  battle 
of  Cassano,  in  1705. 
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Accordingly,  "  the  route  between  St.  Germains  and  Pans,"  writes  Dr. 
Doran,  "  was  not  safe,  because  of  them ;  and  they  added  murder  to 
robbery,  when  they  met  with  resistance.  One  Irish  Jacobite  trooper, 
named  Francis  O'Neil,  was  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  for  the  double 
crime  of  plunder,  and  assassination.  Two  other  ex-soldiers  in  James's 
service,  Englishmen,  lacked  nerve  to  take  their  chance  against  stout 
travellers  on  the  road ;  but  they  practised  the  double  profession  above 
named,  in  a  quieter  and  more  cowardly  way.  On  pretence  of  being  ill, 
they  sent  for  a  physician,  and,  when  the  latter  entered  their  apartment, 
they  fell  upon,  stabbed,  and  robbed  him.  The  law  was  stringently 
applied  to  these  Jacobite  ruffians,  whose  desperate  crimes  testify  at  once 
to  their  own  utter  destitution,  and  the  fallen  condition  of  their  Sovereign." 
In  fine,  "  the  town  of  St.  Gei-mains  became  almost  uninhabitable,  through 
the  sanguinary  violence  of  the  Jacobite  brigands.  No  sober  citizen  dared 
venture  abroad  at  night,  even  in  the  summer-time ;  and,  to  what  extent, 
pillage  and  murder  were  carried,  by  the  fiex'ce  and  hungry  partisans  who 
had  followed  the  standard  of  James,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that,  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  5  Irish  soldiers  were  '  broken  alive,'  in  St.  Germains, 
for  the  crime  of  robbery  and  assassination,  by  night,  in  the  town,  or  its 
vicinity."  As  to  the  Irish  Jacobite  officers,  the  hardships,  v/hich  the 
reform  in  question  inflicted  upon  the  multitude  of  unfortunate  gentlemen 
subjected  to  it,  appear,  from  the  consequent  representation  of  their  case 
to  Louis  in  April.  "  The  Irish  officers,  who  have  been  reformed  in 
France,"  says  my  authority,  in  May,  1698,  "have  presented  a  Petition 
to  the  King,  to  inform  him  of  the  state  they  are  in,  and  to  entreat 
assistance  from  him.  They  represented  to  him,  that  they  have  remained 
silent  until  now,  in  expectation  of  what  it  might  be  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
to  order  respecting  themj  but  that  the  extreme  necessity,  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced,  has  constrained  them  to  break  that  silence,  in  order 
to  lay  beforo  his  Majesty  the  pitiable  condition  of  their  affiiirs.  That 
they  had  fought,  during  10  years,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  and  of  their 
legitimate  Sovereign,  with  all  the  zeal,  and  all  the  fidelity,  that  could  be 
required  of  them,  and  with  a  devotion,  unparalleled,  except  among  those 
of  their  unhappy  nation.  That,  for  this  cause,  they  had  made  a  sacrifice 
of  those  who  were  the  authors  of  their  birth,  of  their  relatives,  their 
properties,  their  country,  and  their  lives.  That  they  had  the  happiness 
of  rendering  some  important  services  to  his  Majesty,  by  a  diversion  of  3 
years,  during  which  they  had  sustained,  in  Ireland,  the  brunt  of  the 
choicest  troops  of  his  enemies.*     That  they  had  subseqiiently  served  in 

*  The  "  choicest  troops  "  of  Louis  XIV. 's  enemies,  or  "  the  Allies,"  against  which 
the  Irish  Jacobites,  though  so  very  inadequately  supplied  with  mihfcary  necessaries, 
contended  for  3  campaigns,  were,  reckoned  by  nations,  and  without  including  some 
odd  troops,  or  companies,  as  follows.  In  16S9,  28  British,  9  Hiberno-Williamite, 
4  Huguenot,  and  2  Dutch  regiments.  In  1690,  34  British,  9  Hiberno-WilHamite, 
4  Huguenot,  11  Danish,  and  18  Dutch  regiments — 1  of  these  last,  or  William  III.'s 
famous  Blue  Guards,  being  counted  as  .3,  since  containing  3  battalions,  and  con- 
siderably more  men,  than  3  British  infantry  regiments.  In  1()91,  29  British,  8 
Hiberno-WiUiamite,  4  Hugiienot,  11  Danish,  and  15  Dutch  regiments.  And  this 
formidable  array  of  British,  Hiberno-Williamite,  and  Continental  regulars,  was 
backed  by  an  active  colonial  militia  of  many  thousand  men ;  the  expense  of  which  was, 
of  course,  an  additional  drain  upon  Willi.-im  III.'s  finances.  To  the  diversion,  for 
3  years,  of  such  a  great  amount  of  men  and  money  from  the  service  of  "  the  AUies  " 
on  the  Continent,  the  Irish  Jacobite  officers  might  well  refer,  as  most  beneficial  for 
JTrance,  and  as  consequently  entitling  them  to  the  gratitude  of  Louis.  On  this 
"  Allied  "  formation  of  WilUam's  army  in  Ireland,  see,  also,  a  note,  under  the  battle 
of  Landen,  m  1693. 
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France,  with  a  zeal  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  the  King's  natural 
subjects;  as  his  Generals,  under  -whose  commands  they  were  placed, 
had  borne  testimony  to  his  Majesty.  That,  by  the  Peace,  they  not  only 
found  themselves  deprived  of  the  properties  to  which  they  had  legitimate 
claims,  but  were  likewise  prohibited  returning  to  their  countiy  under 
pain  of  death.'*  That  they  could  not  look  for  an  asylum  among  the 
other  Christian  Princes,  to  whom  they  could  assign  no  other  reason  for 
their  unhappiness,  but  that  of  having  served  his  Majesty,  and  their  own 
Sovereign,  against  them.  That  those  Princes  would  have  no  regard  for 
them  under  existing  circumstances,  since,  during  the  war,  they  had 
refused  to  enter  their  service,  when,  after  the  loss  of  Ireland,  they 
decided  on  passiug  into  France.  That  neither  could  they  any  longer 
remain  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  since  he  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  Peace,  and  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  help  them.f  That  they 
therefore  entirely  placed  their  hopes  in  the  goodness  and  in  the  compassion 
of  his  Majesty,  from  whom  alone  they  had  some  right  to  expect  some 
relief.  That  they  would  not  represent  to  him,  that  the  Huguenots,  who 
had  quitted  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  were  advantageously  supported, 
and  put  into  possession  of  the  inheritances  of  his  suppliants,  because  his 
Majesty  was  in  a  position,  rather  to  give,  than  to  receive,  example-^  of 
charity,  and  of  compassion.  That  they  were  satisfied  with  representing 
to  him,  that  they  had  no  way  of  making  out  a  subsistence,  in  a  foi'eign 
country,  except  by  casting  themselves  at  the  feet  of  his  Majesty.  That 
such  of  them,  as  would  be  fit  for  other  occupations  than  those  of  war, 
had  neither  the  means,  nor  the  friends,  necessary  to  enable  them  so  to 
apply  themselves.  That  it  had  pleased  his  Majesty  to  promise  the 
reformed  allowance  to  Captains  and  Lieutenants  who  chose  to  remain  at- 
tached to  their  regiments ;  but  that  this  reformed  allowance  was  so  trifling, 
that  scarcely  could  it  supply  them  with  indifferent  food,  without  leaving 
them  anything  for  clothing.  That  the  condition  of  the  Sub-Lieutenants 
and  of  the  Ensigns  was  much  more  lamentable  still,  since  they  had.  only 
been  promised  the  pay  of  common  soldiers ;  a  very  small  recompense,  for 
a  service  of  10  years,  to  persons,  most  of  them  with  a  wife  and  children. 

•  In  the  Declaration  from  the  Williamite  "  Camp,  by  Lymerick,  the  5th  of 
October,  1691,"  to  "the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Irish  army,"  William's  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Baron  de  Guikell,  after  instituting  a  distinction  between  such  as 
"had  rather  promote  the  British  and  Irish  interest,  than  the  designs  of  France 
against  both,"  mentions  the  Irish  military,  as  "  being  at  full  and  entire  liberty  to 
chuse  what  part  they  will  take;  but,  if  once  they  go  into  France,  they,''  he  adds, 
"  must  not  expect  to  return  into  this  kingdom  again."  Of  the  j>enalty,  on  being 
found  guilty  of  doing  so,  v.ithout  a  special  permission  from  King  William,  we  have, 
at  Coi-k,  under  the  date  of  1699-1700,  or  even  after  the  termination  cf  the  war 
between  France  and  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Ej'swick,  an  instance,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Cajitain  Peter  Drake,  of  Drakerath,  in  the  Coiinty  Meath.  "  There,  was,"  he 
saj's,  "at  that  time,  in  the  pi-ison,  one  Captain  Barrett,  under  sentence  of  death, 
for  returning  from  France,  without  the  King's  sign  manual,  which  the  laws  thea 
required. " 

f  Yet,  writes  Sir  David  Naime  of  James — "He  was  very  charitable;  and,  a3 
there  were  a  great  many  of  his  poor,  faithful  subjects  at  St.  Oermains,  who  had  lost 
their  fortunes  to  follow  him,  he  was  touched  with  their  condition,  and  retreiicked, 
as  much  as  he  could,  to  assist  them.  He  used  to  call,  from  time  to  time,  into  his 
cabinet,  some  of  these  bashful,  indigent  persons,  of  all  ranks ;  to  whom  he  dis- 
tributed, folded  up  in  small  pieces  of  paper,  5,  10,  15,  or  20  pistoles,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  merit,  the  quality,  and  the  exigency  of  each."  Sir  David  was 
with  the  King  at  St.  Gtennain,  and  passed  "  upwards  of  46  years"  in  his  service, 
■or  that  of  liis  son. 
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That  an  exclusion  from  eveiy  mode  of  earning  their  bread  had  been  the 
result  of  the  disposal  of  their  own  time  allowed  by  his  Majesty  to  the 
Sub-Lieutenants  of  his  troops,  whose  service  bad  not  been  so  long  as 
theirs.  That  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  dismissal  which  his 
Majesty  had  ordered  to  be  granted  to  those  who  should  wish  for  it, 
unless  he  might  have  the  goodness  to  obtain  for  them  the  permission  to 
return  to  their  own  countr}^,  which  they  were  prohibited  doing,  under 
pain  of  death.  That  they  most  humbly  prayed  his  Majesty  to  cause 
some  of  the  effects  of  his  accustomed  goodness  and  charity  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  men,  wliose  misfortunes  had  in-oceeded  from  their  attachment 
to  the  ser\-ice  of  their  King,  the  ally  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  that  of  his 
Majesty  himself  That  they  prayed  him,  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
continuing  in  his  service,  with  the  same  attachment  which  they  had 
hitherto  displayed.  Or,  if  his  Majesty's  affairs  afforded  no  occasion  for 
retaining  them  in  his  service,  they  prayed  him  most  humbly,  to  recom- 
mend them  to  some  other  Prince,  or  State,  that  might  employ  them." 

This  appeal  of  the  Irish  officers,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up 
for  presentation  to  the  King,  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
agi'eeable  to  his  Majesty,  was  received  as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  peti- 
tioners obtained  their  request  from  Louis,  to  be  formed  into  a  distinct 
corps  of  officers,  to  serve  wherever  he  might  be  desirous  of  employing 
them;  and  they  are  refen-ed  to,  in  connexion  with  an  abstract  of  their 
subsequent  conduct,  as  "  an  invincible  phalanx,  that,  if  owing  much  to 
the  munificence  of  the  French  Monarch,  was,  upon  all  occasions,  deserv- 
ing of  the  honourable  treatment  experienced  from  him."  Some  of  those 
officers  passed  into  Spain  with  Louis's  grandson,  Philip  "V.,  in  December, 
1700.  Others,  afcer  acting  very  effectively,  under  the  Marshals  de  Mon- 
trevel,  Villars,  and  Berwick,  against  the  Huguenots  of  the  Cevennes, 
were  attached  to  the  expedition  of  Prince  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart, 
(or,  in  Jacobite  language,  King  James  III.)  when  he  sailed  from  Dun- 
kirk, in  March,  1708,  with  the  Chevalier  de  Forbin,  to  endeavour  to 
land  in  Scotland.  After  returning  to  France,  they  were  at  the  famous 
defence  of  Lille,  under  the  Mai-shal  de  Boufflcrs,  at  that  of  Tournay 
in  1709,  and  at  those  of  Douay,  Bethune,  and  Aire,  in  1710.  Of  such, 
as  survived  those  campaigns,  the  majority  entered  the  service  of  Philip 
v.,  in  1711.  After  the  reduction,  also,  among  the  Irish  regiments  in 
France,  in  1715,  (on  account  of  the  general  peace  in  171-4,)  Philip  V., 
besides  the  Pegiment  of  Major-General  Walter  Bourke,  which  he  took 
altogether  into  his  pay,  engaged  so  many  reformed  officers,  that  he  raised 
tiie  strength  of  3  of  the  Irish  regiments,  Vv'hich  he  previously  had,  from 
3  to  6  biittalions.  These,  we  are  told,  "  served  at  Oran,  in  Sicily,  in 
Italy,  in  1733  and  1734,  with  the  highest  distinction;"  and  "4  of  them 
had  the  honour,  in  1743,  with  the  Gardes  Wallonncs,  to  repulse  the 
enen:iy  at  Veletry,  and  to  save  Don  Philippe,  when  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  made  prisoner." 

In  the  course  of  the  measures  adopted,  in  1G98,  by  the  English  Pailia- 
ment,  for  the  diminution  of  their  army  to  but  7000  men  for  England, 
and  12,000  for  Ireland,  against  the  opinion  of  King  William,  (who 
advocated  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  or  standing  force  worthy  of  Eng- 
land as  a  nation,  instead  of  one  below  that  of  several  petty  Piince^  of 
Germany,)  the  supporters  of  the  King,  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
notions  of  the  sufficiency  of  a  Militia  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
pointed  to  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  such  a  regular  Irish  force 
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as  that  which  King  James  had  in  France,  and  circulated  a  specification 
of  its  different  corps,  to  the  same  effect  as  ah'eady  given  in  this  history. 
The  paper  thus  circulated  in  England  vras  headed — "A  List  of  King 
James  s  Irish  and  Popish  Forces  in  France,  ready  when  called  for:  in 
Ansicer  to  an  Argument  against  a  Land  Force,  writ  hy  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
or  to  whatever  has  been,  or  ever  shall  be,  tm'it  ujjon  that  Subject."  In  Hol- 
land, the  like  accounts  of  the  Irish  ai'my  in  France  were  printed,  and 
commented  upon,  in  a  corresponding  spirit.  If,  argued  an  eminent 
periodical  at  the  Hague,  King  James,  with  such  an  army,  above  18,000 
in  number,  were  to  make  another  attempt  upon  England,  what  could 
such  a  small  regular  force,  as  the  previously-mentioned  7,000  men,  avail 
against  him?  "They,''  it  adds,  "  would  be  cut  to  pieces,  along  with  all 
the  Militia  of  the  kingdom,  if  they  came  to  an  engagement."  On  this 
reduction  of  their  army  by  the  English  Parliament,  it  may  be  noted, 
(after  the  affecting  case  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  officers  reformed  in  France,) 
that  William  III.  felt  particularly  aggrieved  at  the  legislation,  which 
likewise  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  poor  French  or  Huguenot  officers,  in. 
the  service  of  England.  Writing  from  Kensington,  in  January,  1699, 
to  his  Huguenot  Lord  Justice  in  Ireland,  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway, 
William,  after  referring  to  his  "vexation  of  what  passed  in  Parliament," 
affirms — "  It  is  not  possible  to  be  more  sensibly  touched  than  I  am,  at 
my  not  being  able  to  do  more  for  the  poor  refugee  officers,  who  have 
served  me  with  so  much  zeal  and  fidelity.  I  am  afraid  the  good  God  will 
punish  the  ingratitude  of  this  nation."  At  the  great  encampment  and 
review,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  by  Louis  XIV.,  of  a  picked  force  of  33 
battalions,  132  squadrons,  and  70  guns,  at  Compiegne  and  Coudun, 
where  all  the  movements  of  actual  warfare  were  performed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  King's  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  then  in  his  16th 
year,  the  Irish  Brigade  were  represented  by  the  veteran  Colonel  and 
ChevaHer  Andrew  Lee,  with  the  surviving  battalion  of  his  regiment. 
And  it  was  an  honour  to  be  a  portion  of  such  a  force  as  that  then  assem- 
bled; since,  it  was  observed,  "a  finer  army,  or  more  beautiful  troops,  were 
never  seen  together."  The  King  testified  his  pleasm-e  at  their  excellent 
discipline,  and  magnificent  appearance,  by  giving  100  crowns  to  every 
Captain  of  Infantry,  200  crowns  to  every  Captain  of  Cavah-y,  <kc. 

On  the  death  of  King  James  II.,  at  the  Palace  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
September  16th,  1701,  his  only  legitimate  son,  James  Francis  Edward 
Stuart,  bom  Prince  of  Wales,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  London,  June  20t]i, 
1688,  was  considered  by  the  numerous  adherents  of  his  family,  of  the 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  religion,  to  be  the  Sovereign  de  jure,  though 
not  de  facto,  of  the  British  Isles,  as  James  III.  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  James  YIII.  of  Scotland.  This  rank  he  assumed,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain.  The  nickname  of 
"  the  Pretender,"  under  which,  as  if  not  the  real  son  of  King  James  II., 
he  was  proscribed,  and  excluded  from  reigning,  by  the  party  opposed  to 
him,  or  that  of  the  Pevolution,  is  thus  disposed  of  by  a  respectable 
English  Protestant  writer,  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts.  "  Besides  the  necessary  attendants,  there 
were  present,  at  the  Queen's  delivery,  42  pei'sons  of  rank,  18  of  the 
Privy  Council,  4  other  noblemen,  and  20  ladies,  all  of  whom,  as  far  as 
circumstances  and  modesty  would  allow,  were  witnesses  of  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  By  the  desire  of  James,  the  depositions  of  these 
persons  were  taken  down,  and  may  still  be  seen,  with   the  autogi'aphs  of 
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the  deponents,  in  the  Council  Office.  .  .  .  No  person,  indeed,  who 
was  ever  introduced  to  the  Preteyider, — as  he  was  afterwards  invidiously- 
styled, — who  hud  pve\'iously  been  acquainted  with  the  features  and 
character  of  his  misguided  fatlier,  ever,  for  a  moment,  questioned,  that  he 
was  the  genuine  offspring  of  King  James."  Whence,  also,  the  contem- 
porary lines  of  Dryden,  in  his  Britannia  Rediviva,  or  poem  on  the 
Prince's  nativity — 

"  Bom  in  broad  day-liLrht,  that  fh'  ungrateful  rout 
Maj'  find  no  I'oom  for  a  remaining  doubt ; 
Truth,  v,-hich  itself  is  liglit,  does  darkness  shun, 
And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun." 

To  the  cause  of  the  banished  Stuart  Prince,  as  ])reviously  to  that  of  his 
imcle  and  father,  Kings  Charles  11.  and  James  II.,  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
nation  as  Catholics  were  naturally  devoted,  in  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tionary principle,  so  ruinous  to  them  under  Oliver  Cromwell  and  William 
•of  Orange.  And,  from  the  still  further  ruin  of  the  Irish,  as  Catholics, 
meditated  by  Crornwello-Williamitism  in  its  substitution  of  a  shameless 
Penal  Code  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  chance  of  any  escape,  except  through  a  "restoration"  of  the  heredi- 
tary representative  of  that  dynasty,  who,  as  a  Catholic  himself,  should,  at 
the  very  least,  cause  the  Articles  of  Limerick  to  be  observed  towards  his 
fellow-religionists  in  Ireland  ;  if  he  would  not  consider  himself  bound,  as 
he  certainly  would  be,  in  honour,  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  them.  The 
late  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  noting,  how  "eveiy  right,  that  hereditary 
descent  could  give,  the  royal  race  of  Stuart  possessed,"  and  how  "all 
the  enthusiastic  sympathies  of  the  Irish  heart  were  i-oused  for  them," 
remarked,  "  and  all  the  powerful  motives  of  personal  interest  bore  in  the 
fame  channel.  The  restoi'ation  of  their  rights,  the  triumph  of  their 
religion,  the  restitution  of  their  ancient  inheritances,  would  have  been 
the  certain  consequences  of  the  success  of  the  Stuart  family,  in  their 
pretensions  to  the  throne."  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  disinherited 
Prince,  nevertheless  designated  as  "his  present  Majesty,  K.  James  the 
3rd  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  8th,"  we  find  the  Irish, 
in  1705,  congratulated  by  their  countryman,  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  France, 
for  "their  loyal firmity  to  their  true  Alonarch's  interest;  to  which  "  he  adds, 
"tliey  have  jMstpond  their  bloud,  their  fortunes,  and  their  country."  And, 
concludes  the  Doctor — "  God  grant  that  his  Majesty  may  soon  reap  tlie 
Jruiis  of  their  hloud,  and  of  their  labour,  and  see  all  the  rest  of  his  snhjects 
rival,  or  outdo,  if  possible,  the  Irish,  in  faithfulness  and  duty  !"  Of  these 
"subjects,"  the  most  important  abroad  were  the  Irish  Brigade;  so  that 
a  noble  Spaniard  observed  in  Paris — "  Were  it  not  for  the  great  actions  of 
the  Irish  on  the  Continent,  the  cause  of  King  James  III.  would  be  quite 
forgotten  in  Europe!"  This  high  reputation  of  the  Irish  military  abroad 
had  a  due  influence  on  their  enslaved  countrymen  of  the  same  creed  at 
home ;  especially  those  of  the  ancient  Milesian  or  Gaelic  population,  who 
longed,  in  the  translated  words  of  1  of  their  songs,  that 

"  The  Prince,  then  an  exile,  should  come  for  his  own, 
The  isles  of  his  father,  his  rights,  and  his  throne," 

■with  sufficient  aid,  from  Louis  the  Great,  for  that  purpose ;  but,  still 
more,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  oppressed  Catholic  loyalists  of  Erin. 

o 
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*'  Oh !  where  art  thou,  Louis  ?  our  eyes  are  on  thee — 
Are  thy  lofty  ships  walking  in  strength  o'er  the  sea  ? 
In  Freedom's  last  strife,  if  you  linger,  or  quail, 
No  morn  e'er  shall  break  on  the  night  of  the  Gael !  "  * 

That  "  night,"  however,  was  destined  to  grow  darker  and  darker,  and 
"no  morn"  was  to  "break"  upon  its  starless  gloom  of  religious  and 
political  thraldom,  till  above  half  a  century  after  the  remains  of  the  great 
Louis  were  deposited,  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  at  St.  Denis  j  and  till  his 
jyrotege,  the  exiled  son  of  James  II.,  had  found  an  appropriate  sepulchre 
at  Rome,  for  whose  religion  the  Stuart  family  forfeited  the  triple  royalty 
of  the  British  Islands. 

*  See  the  "Jacobite  relic,"  commencing,  "0  say,  my  brown  Drimin,  thou  sills 
of  the  kine,"  as  versified  by  J.  J.  Callanan. 
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Charles  II.,  the  last  King  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian  line,  deceased  in 
November,  1700,  having,  by  his  will,  nominated,  as  heir  to  his  dominions, 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  gi-andson  of  Louis  XI Y.,  in  order  that,  through, 
the  aid  of  France,  the  Spanish  monarchy  might  be  preserved  from  the 
dismemberment  with  which  it  was  menaced,  Louis,  by  accepting  this 
will,  gave  rise  to  the  confederacy  against  him,  between  the  House  of 
Austria,  England^  Holland,  and  other  powers,  which  occasioned  the  long 
and  sanguinary  contest,  known  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession." 
The  1st  hostilities  occurred  in  Italy,  in  1701,  between  the  Imperialists, 
under  the  illustrious  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Pied- 
montese  forces,  \inder  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  (then  allied 
with  Fx'ance)  and  the  Marshal  de  Catinat.  Through  the  talents  of 
Eugene,  a  considerable  disposition  of  the  Italians  in  his  favour,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  (who  corresponded  with  him)  the  armies 
of  the  2  crowns,  though  superior  in  number,  were  so  outmanceuvred,  that 
Louis  XIV.,  annoyed  at  Catinat's  want  of  success,  sent  the  Marshal 
Duke  de  Villeroy  to  act  in  his  place,  and  bring  the  Imperialists  to  a 
battle.  The  day  after  Villeroy's  arrival  at  the  camp  of  Antignato,  or 
August  24th,  he  re\newed  the  united  forces  there,  consisting  of  64  bat- 
talions and  73  squadrons.  Of  these,  there  were  4  battalions  Irish,  or 
the  Duke  of  Berwick's,  Lord  Galraoy's,  Colonel  Walter  Bourke's, 
and  the  Honourable  Colonel  Arthur  Dillon's,  and  2  squadrons,  or 
Colonel  Dominick  Sheldon's.  Writing  to  Louis  XIV.  next  day, 
the  Marshal  represents  the  Irish  battalions  as  better,  or  stronger,  than 
others.  Having  specified  "  the  40  first  battalions  as  from  360  to  400 
men,"  he  says,  "  except  the  Irish,  who  are  numerous,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  reformed  officers."  The  combined  forces  mai'ched,  September  1st, 
to  attack  Prince  Eugene,  who,  duly  aware  of  their  design,  had  made  such 
preparations  to  receive  them,  at  Chiari,  that  they  could  not  have  dis- 
lodged him,  even  if  their  very  considerable  superiority  of  numbers  had 
been  much  beyond  what  it  actually  was.  His  position  was  protected  by 
the  town,  by  fosses  and  rivulets,  and  by  intrenchments ;  from  behind 
which,  his  infantry,  with  the  tops  of  their  hats  only  visible  along  the 
parapet,  might  securely  direct  their  musketry,  seconded  by  a  raking  fire 
from  50  pieces  of  cannon,  loaded  with  cartridge-shot;  and,  in  advance  of 
those  formidable  obstacles,  he  had  country-houses,  and  mills,  occupied  by 
some  of  his  troops.  The  approaches  to  his  position  were  likewise  so 
difficult,  as  .to  prevent  the  confederates  bringing  up  more  than  a  few 
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cannon.  After  a  massacre,  rather  than  a  battle,  of  between  1  and  2 
hours,  Villeroy  had  consequently  to  draw  off,  with  not  less,  if  not  many 
more,  than  between  1000  and  2000  killed  and  w^ounded,  including 
several  eminent  officers,  and,  among  the  former,  "  2  Irish  Colonels"  (not 
named) — while  Eugene's  acknowledged  loss  was  but  117  men  in  all,  or 
only  36  killed,  and  81  wounded!^'  The  Irish,  who  were  engaged  in 
support  of  the  2  first  French  brigades  wbich  attacked,  formed,  with 
other  regiments,  the  right  of  that  supporting  attack.  There  Were,  writes 
Villeroy  to  Louis  the  following  day, "  Auvergue,  Medoc,  Dillon,  and  Gal- 
moi  on  the  right.  They  made  a  new  attack,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  w^e  contrived  to  push  forward,  amidst  extreme  difficulties."  Then, 
after  stating,  how  "  all  tlie  brigade  of  Auvergne  advanced,  and  carried 
some  portion  of  the  enemies'  I'etrenchments,"  or  "  the  1st  entrenchment," 
the  Marshal  adds — "The  Irish  and  j\Iedoc,  who  attacked  upon  tlie  right, 
performed  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  bravest  troops."  In 
describing  the  repulse  of  the  first  brigades  which  attacked,  and  occupied 
for  a  time,  the  houses  and  wind-mills,  the  Austrian  account,  indeed,  that 
supposes  the  latter  to  have  been  first  taken  by,  and  then  recovered  from, 
the  Insh,  says — "  The  enemy  lost  4  standards  of  the  Regiment  of  Nor- 
mandy on  this  occasion,  and  a  musketeer  of  the  Regiment  of  Gutten- 
stein  captured  a  standard  of  an  Irish  regiment ;  but,  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  greater  booty,  he  threw  it  into  the  water,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  recover  it,  to  the  present  time" — namely,  to  the  2nd  day  after  the 
action,  or  September  3rd.  But,  besides  the  improbability  of  an  Austrian 
soldier.  Tinder  the  cii-cum stances,  throwing  away  a  standard  for  other 
booty,  it  does  not  appear  hoio  he  could  have  gotten  an  Irish  standard 
among  the  first  of  Villeroy 's  bi'igades  that  attacked,  since  the  only  Irish, 
whom  the  Marshal  describes  as  engaged,  were  not  with  those  first 
brigades,  but  with,  as  he  alleges,  "the  2  brigades  who  sustained  the  first;" 
and,  moreover,  he  makes  no  mention  to  Loiiis,  of  the  Irish  having  lost 
any  standard.  On  the  Marshal's  bi-eaking  up,  in  November,  of  his 
encampment  in  front  of  the  Imjjerialists,  to  retire  into  winter-quarters, 
among  the  3  select  brigades  of  "  the  little  camp,  forming  the  rear- 
guard," to  cover  his  retreat,  was  the  brigade  of  Lord  Galmoy.  By 
the  hostile  cannonading  and  musketiy,  connected  with  this  service, 
numbers  were  kUled  and  wounded;  and,  among  the  latter,  was  the  illus- 
trious Marshal  de  Catinat,  though  slightly,  by  2  shots. 

The  C'omte  de  Tesse,  (afterwards  Marshal,  and  elder  brother  of  the 
Chevalier  and  Marechal  de  Camp,  who  served  in  the  last  campaign  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,)  having  his  head-quarters  at  Mantua 
in  December,  marched,  on  the  10th,  fi-om  that  place  towards  Borgoforte, 
with  800  horse,  including  the  Regiment  of  Sheldon,  and  400  grenadiers, 
mounted  behind.  Towards  this  force,  Prince  Eugene  had  detached  the 
Baron  de  Mercy  with  one  more  numerous,  or  1200  horse,  and  200  dis- 
mounted dragoons.  After  stationing  800  men  at  Fossa  Mantucena  to 
secure  a  retreat,  Mercy,  with  the  rest,  or  600  horse,  advanced  to  within 
3  leagues  of  Mantua.  Tesse,  meanwhile,  prepared  to  entrap  him.  Post- 
ing the  great  body  of  his  men  in  a  defile,  he  caused  only  4  troops  to 
march  beyond  it,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  themselves  before  the 

"  The  advantage,  iu  point  of  a  protecting  position,  under  which  Eugene  fought 
against  VUleroy  at  Chiari,  like  that  of  General  Jackson  against  the  British  at  New 
Orleans,  may  account  for  the  great  difference  observable  between  the  losses  of  the 
defending  and  attacking  forces,  in  botk  cases. 
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eiiomy,  and  drawing  him  on.  Mercy,  supposing  he  had  only  to  deal  with 
the  4  troops  Avho  presented  themselves,  briskly  advanced  against  them. 
These  troops  hastily  retired  towards  the  defile,  and  re-entered  it,  followed 
by  Mercy  and  his  600  horse  v/ithout  any  apprehension,  \mtil  they  all 
found  themselves  taken  between  2  fires.  From  100  to  200  of  them, 
including  20  officers,  were  killed  upon  the  spot ;  their  commander,  8 
other  officers,  and  50  men,  were  made  prisoners;  and  the  rest 
defeated.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  horse  in  this  afijiir — "The 
King,"  says  my  French  manuscript,  "  to  signify  to  the  Regiment  of  Shel- 
don the  satisfaction  that  he  experienced,  from  the  distinguished  manner  in 
which  it  had  acted  upon  this  occasion,  granted  to  the  reformed  officers, 
who  were  attached  to  this  corps,  the  same  appointments  as  those  of  the 
commissioned  officers." 

The  first  great  military  occurrence  in  Italy,  in  1702,  was  the  celebrated 
enterprise  against  Cremona  by  Prince  Eugene,  which  I  notice  more 
fully  than  other  events,  in  proportion  to  the  vexy  high  distinction 
acquired  there  by  the  Irish.  That  ancient  city,  then  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  northern  Italy,  and  furnished  with  a  good  citadel, 
ramparts,  fosses,  &c.,  was  under  the  government  of  a  loyal,  active,  and 
gallant  Spanish  officer,  Don  Diego  de  la  Concha.  The  Marshal  de 
Yilleroy,  as  commander  of  the  French  and  Spanish  troops  during  the 
winter,  had  made  it  his  head-quarters.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
garrison,  under  the  Marshal,  were,  the  Lieutenants-General  Count  de 
Eevel  and  Marquis  de  Crenan,  the  Marechal  de  Camp,  Count  de  Mont- 
gon,  the  Marquis  de  I^raslin,  acting  as  Commandant  of  Cavalry,  the 
Brigadier  d'Arene,  acting  as  Commandant  of  Infantry  and  the  Etat- 
Major,  and  M.  Desgrigny,  Intendant  of  the  French  Forces  in  Italy. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  12  battalions,  and  12  squadrons;  all  French, 
except  the  2  battalions  of  Colonels  Arthur  Dillon  and  Walter  Bourke. 
The  whole,  however,  made,  according  to  the  French  official  joiirnal,  only 
"about  4000  men."  Of  these,  the  2  Irish  battalions  are  elsewhere 
stated  to  have  formed  no  more  than  600  men ;  a  circumstance  requisite 
to  be  noted,  in  order  to  duly  estimate  the  extent  of  their  merit,  at  the 
defence  of  the  place.  As  the  capture  of  such  an  important  city,  with 
its  garrison,  military  stores,  and  so  many  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
confederate  forces,  would  enable  Prince  Eugene  to  drive  the  French  and 
Si)aniai-ds  out  of  Italy,  by  putting  him  in  a  position  to  fall  upon  and 
conquer  their  various  detachments  in  detail,  he  directed  his  pai'ticular 
attention,  during  the  winter,  to  the  surprise  of  the  town;  and  the  intel- 
ligence he  received,  respecting  the  state  of  things  there,  inspired  him  with 
the  liveliest  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  design.  The  Marshal  de  A^illeroy, 
indeed,  was  most  attentive  to  his  military  duties;  but  his  subordinate 
officers,  upon  whom  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline  among  the 
garrison  devolved,  allowed  a  shameful  neglect  of  the  details  of  the  ser- 
vice to  prevail.  The  guards,  stationed  at  the  gates  and  upon  the  works> 
had  no  communications  with  each  other  at  night,  by  rounds.  No 
sentinels  were  placed  on  the  ramparts,  over  the  gates,  to  give  notice  of 
any  approaches  that  might  be  made  towards  the  town.  No  outposts 
were  obliged  to  traverse  or  scour  the  ditierent  roads,  leading  from  the- 
surrounding  country  towards  tho.se  gates.  No  patrols  of  horse  or  foot 
were  ordei-ed  to  parade  the  streets.  In  short,  the  heedlessness  was  such, 
as  to  be  most  favourable  for  Eugene's  design. 

At  this  time,  there  was  in  his  army  a  native  of  Cremona,  Antonio- 
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Cozzoli,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  for  debt.  He  was  brother  of 
the  Rev^  Gianantonio  Cozzoli,  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Santa  Maria 
Nueva  ;  whose  church  and  private  residence,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
stood  near  a  sewer  for  carrying  off  the  foul  water  and  other  impurities 
of  the  city  into  the  trenches  surrounding  the  walls.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  sewer  was  an  iron  grating.  If  this  were  removed,  and  other  measures 
taken,  troops  might  be  introduced,  by  the  subterraneous  passage,  into 
the  Priest's  wine-cellar,  and  might  thence  ascend  into  the  town.  The 
Cozzoli  were  partizans  of  the  house  of  Austria;  and  in  consideration,  it  is 
said,  of  a  sum  in  hand  to  the  Priest,  and  a  promise  of  his  being  suitably 
promoted  in  the  Church,  by  the  Imperial  intei-est,  he  agreed  to  support 
Eugene's  project.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Governor,  Don  Diego 
de  la  Concha,  to  have  the  grating  removed,  and  the  sewer  cleaned 
out,  as  being,  he  alleged,  so  choked  witli  filth,  that  it  was  a  great 
nuisance,  particularly  to  himself,  since  his  wine-cellar  was  injured  by  the 
water,  that  could  not  find  a  due  vent  elsewhere.  The  Spaniard,  little 
suspecting  the  treacherous  object  of  this  modern  Sinon,  ordered  some 
soldiers  to  do  what  the  Priest  desired.  A  passage  from  the  sewer  into 
the  Priest's  cellar  next  remained  to  be  opened  ;  for  which  purpose  Eugene 
despatched  to  his  reverend  friend  8  able  miners;  who,  being  intro- 
duced into  the  cellar,  completed  their  task,  covering  the  aperttire  which 
was  required,  merely  with  such  a  thin  coat  of  masonry  as  could  be  easily 
removed.  Eugene  then,  or  from  January  20th,  commenced  slipping 
by  degrees  into  the  town,  in  different  disguises,  several  experienced 
officers,  and,  as  variously  stated,  from  300  to  600  picked  men  or 
grenadiers,  who,  till  the  time  for  action,  were  to  remain  concealed 
with  Father  Cozzoli,  and  other  partizans  of  the  Emperor.  The  Pi-ince 
likewise  obtained  from  Cremona  a  plan  of  the  town  representing  every- 
thing necessary  to  be  known,  especially  with  respect  to  the  fortifications 
and  barracks,  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison, 
the  particular  quarters  intrusted  to,  and  the  lodgings  occupied  by,  the 
principal  officers,  &c.  After  these  arrangements  for  the  surprise  of  the 
place,  Eugene  i'ormed  2  bodies  of  his  best  troops.  The  1st  body  was  to 
march  from  Ostiano  on  the  Oglio  to  Cremona,  in  oi'der  to  enter  it  on 
that  side  of  the  river  Po,  where  the  measures  for  doing  so  had  been 
specially  concerted  with  Father  Cozzoli.  The  2nd  body  was  to  proceed 
through,  the  Parmesan  territory,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po  ;  to  profit  by 
the  admission  of  the  1st  body  into  the  place,  so  as  to  master  a  redoubt 
which  guarded  a  bridge  of  boats,  leading  over  the  river  to  that  gate  of 
Cremona,  hence  called  the  Po  gate,  and  then,  getting  by  it  into  the  town, 
was  to  effect  a  junction  there  with  the  other  body  of  troops  from  Ostiano. 
Against  such,  a  junction  within  the  place,  resistance  by  the  garrison  would 
have  been  unavailing.  The  1st  body  of  troops  drafted  from  the  infiintry 
Regiments  of  Geschwind,  Herberstein,  Bagni,  and  Lorrain,  and  the 
cavalry  Regiments  of  Neuburgh,  Taafle,  Lorrain,  and  Diak,  was  to  be 
under  Eugene  himself.  The  infantry  amounted  to  3000  picked  men, 
or  grenadiers,  and  the  cavalry  to  1500  men;  or  1395  cuirassiers,  and 
105  hussars.  Thus,  on  entering  Cremona,  Eugene  would  have  4500 
men  ;  and,  according  to  his  being  reinfoi-ced  by  300  or  600  more  in 
waiting  for  him  there,  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  from  4800  to  5100 
men.  The  2nd  body  of  his  troops,  or  that  intended  to  proceed  through 
the  Parmesan  territory  against  Cremona,  was  to  be  under  the  young 
Prince  de  Vaudemont.      Its  infantry,  selected  from  the  Regiments  of 
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Stahremberg  and  Daun,  consisted  of  2000  men ;  its  cavalry,  composed 
of  the  young  Prince's  own  regiment,  with  those  of  Darmstadt  and  Deid- 
richstein,  made  3000  men;  and  both  consequently  5000  men.  The 
united  forces  of  Eugene  and  Yaudemont,  (according  to  the  foregoing 
particulars,  deduced  from  German,  as  well  as  French,  sources  of  infor- 
mation,) would  form  from  9800  to  10,100  men;  or  more  than  sufficient, 
within  Cremona,  to  overpower  a  surprised  garrison  of  only  about  4000 
men — if  there  was  not  even  reason  to  believe,  that  garrison  would  be 
much  diminished  by  the  absence  of  a  considerable  detachment,  designed 
for  service  elsewhere.* 

Eugene  commenced  his  march  January  31st,  at  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, from  Ostiano.  Having  to  travel  about  6  leagues,  or  18  miles, 
over  roads  in  bad  order  from  heavy  rains,  and  being  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  &c.,  with  everything  necessary  for 
passing  over  ditches,  breaking  through  walls,  and  opening  gates,  he  could 
not  collect  all  his  troops  before  Cremona,  till  it  was  nearer  morning  than 
he  wished.  The  Germans,  however,  worked,  and  the  French  slept,  so 
well,  that  not  only  the  gate  of  All  Saints,  nearest  to  Father  Cozzoli's 
wine-cellar  and  to  the  passage  into  it  from  the  sewer,  was  surprised,  but 
the  gate  of  St.  Mai'garet,  which  had  been  walled  up,  was  reopened  in 
good  time.  The  one  served  for  the  entrance  of  the  Imperial  foot,  the 
other  for  that  of  the  horse  ;  and  the  Prince  himself  was,  by  day-light  in 
the  town,  with  from  3,000  to  3,600  grenadiers,  and  3  divisions  of  heavy 
cavalry,  or  1016  cuirassiers;  leaving  about  the  gate  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
to  patrol  the  roads  by  which  aid  might  come  to,  or  fugitives  escape  from, 
-the  place,  a  reserve  of  379  of  Dupre's  cuirassiers,  and  105  of  Diak's 
liussars.t  Before  any  alarm  of  consequence  occurred,  the  Germans, 
besides  the  2  gates  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Margaret,  and  the  Priest' s- 
house  and  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Nueva,  were  masters  of  the  leading 
squares,  and  the  adjacent  streets,  the  great  street  which  separated  half 
the  garrison  of  the  town  from  the  other  half,  the  Podesta,  or  Hotel  de 
Yille,  the  Cathedral,  the  Pound  Chapel,  and,  in  short,  the  principal 
portion  of  Cremona !  Eugene  established  himself,  with  the  Prince  de 
Commercy  and  General  Stahremberg,  at  the  Podesta,  or  Hotel  de  Yille; 
many  officers  were  captui-ed  in  their  lodgings,  pointed  out  to  the  Ger- 
mans by  a  native  of  Cremona  who  had  come  from  Odtiano,  and  by  Father 
Cozzoli  ;  and,  as  the  consternation  spread,  several  of  the  garrison  whose 
quarters  were  so  situated  towards  the  gates,  or  ramparts,  that  an  escape 
seemed  possible  by  getting  out  of  the  town,  attempted  to  do  so  ;  but 
there,  too,  they  were  intercepted  by  Dupre's  cuirassiers  and  Diak's 
hussars.  In  the  words  of  my  Italian  historian — "  Confusion,  terror, 
violence,  rage,  flight  and  slaughter  were  everywhere  !  Dreadful  for  all 
was  the  awakening  !  Still  more  dreadful  what  they  saw  when  awake  ! 
The  citizens  believed,  that  their  last  hour  was  come !  The  French, 
between  fury  and  surprise,  arming  themselves  hastily  and  irregularly, 
seized  their  muskets,  sabres,  and   bayonets,  and  saUied  out  from  their 

•  It  had  been  intended,  that  800  foot  and  500  horse  should  be  detached  from  the 
garrison  of  Cremona ;  an  intention  fortunately  not  acted  on ;  yet  attended  with 
preparatious,  of  which  the  Austrian  partizans  and  spies  did  not  fail  to  take  note 
there,  and  transmit  information  to  the  Prince. 

t  These  and  the  previous  calculations  of  Eugene's  and  Vaudemout's  forces  are 
given,  as  the  closest  estimates  I  could  form,  from  a  miaute  comparison  and  analysis 
-of  the  various  statements  on  the  subject,  in  the  writings  on  6ow  sides. 
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lodgings  01'  posts,  naked  and  bare-footed,  or  covered  only  with  a  shirt, 
ignorant  of  where  they  were  rushing,  what  enemy  they  were  going  to 
eno^aee,  or  what  had  reduced  ill-fated  Cremona  to  such  extremities,  durinor 
that  horrible  night.  The  Austrians  believed, '  adds  the  historian,  "  that 
victory  was  already  within  their  grasp  ! "  Like  the  Greeks  of  old,  under 
similar  circumstances, 

"  To  sev'ral  posts,  their  parties  they  divide; 
Some  block  the  narrow  streets,  some  scour  the  wide ; 
The  bold  they  kill,  th'  unwary  they  surprise ; 
Who  tights  tinds  death,  and  death  finds  him  who  flies ! " 
Dryden's  Virgil,  Jikieis  ii.,  447-450. 

Meantime,  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  whose  quarters  lay  in  that  part 
of  the  city  towards  the  gate  of  St.  Margaret,  was  aroused.  As  watchful, 
as  others  were  careless,  he  had  inquired  several  times,  during  the  night, 
"  Was  there  any  news  from  the  enemy  1 "  and  was  always  answered, 
"  A^one ! "  *  It  was  about  7  o'clock  when  he  was  awoken  by  3  or  4 
musket-shots  to  the  left  of  his  residence,  followed  by  his  valet's  running 
into  his  chamber,  crying — "The  Germans  are  in  the  town  !"  The  Mar- 
shal hurried  out  of  bed,  had  his  horse  saddled  and  bridled,  dressed  himself 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and,  from  the  continuing  increase  and  approach  of 
the  musketry  no  longer  doubting  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  would  soon 
be  visited  by  iSie  enemy,  he  directed  his  papers  and  cypher  of  correspon- 
dence to  be  burned,  flung  on  his  military  cloak,  mounted,  and  galloped 
off  alone  for  the  principal  square,  in  order  to  head  some  troops  there,  and 
first  endeavour,  with  them,  to  set  matters  to  rights.  His  situation  on 
this  occasion,  at  Cremona,  reminds  us  of  that  of  ^neas  at  Troy,  as  also 
betrayed  and  surprised. 

"Now  peals  of  shouts  came  thund'rinc;  from  afar, 

Cries,  threats,  and  loud  lamen  ts,  and  mingled  war  ! 

The  noise  approaches  I  «  *  *  • 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th'  alarms 

Of  human  cries  distinct,  and  clashing  arms  ! 

Fear  broke  my  slumbers  ;  I  no  longer  stay — 
Hf  *  *  *  *  f  ^ 

New  clamours,  and  new  clangors,  now  arise, 
The  sound  of  trumpets,  mix'd  M'ith  fighting  cries  ! 
With  frenzy  seiz'd,  I  run  to  meet  th'  alarms, 
Resolv'd  on  death,  resolv'd  to  die  in  arms  ; 
But  first  to  gather  friends,  with  them  t'  oppose, 
(If  Fortune  favour'd)  aud  repel  the  foes." 

Deyden's  Virgil,  ^neis  ii.,  397-42G. 

When  about  300  paces  from  his  house,  the  Marshal  was  fired  at  by  a 
hostile  detachment,  but  escaped  uninjured,  took  a  round  to  avoid  being 
intercepted,  reached  the  square,  and  was  doing  all  he  could  to  encourage 
his  men  assailed  there  by  the  Germans,  when  more  of  their  horse  and 
foot,  rushing  from  2  neighbouring  streets,  surrounded  all  attempting  to 
resist.  In  the  melee,  12  gi-enadiers  fell  upon  the  Mai'shal,  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  pulled  himself  to  the  ground,  wounded  him  (though 
but  slightly)  in  the  side  and  hand,  were  dragging  hat,  peruke,  cloak,  coat, 

Eugene's  surprise  of  Cremona  would  have  been  rendered  impossible,  had  but 
1  order  of  the  Marshal  been  executed— that  50  horse  of  the  garrison  should  patrol 
all  that  night,  and  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  on  the  road  to  Ostiano, 
in  quest  of  intelligence  respecting  the  enemy.  What  a  heavy  penalty  was  the 
Jesuit  of  this  neglect  1 
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cravat,  &c.,  from  him,  and  would  probably  have  killed  him,  when,  for- 
tunately, an  Imperial  oflficer,  in  a  red  uniform,  and  ai-med  with  a  halbert, 
hastened  up  to  rescue  him,  and  did  so,  though  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty. This  officer,  an  Irishman,  Francis  Mac  Donnell,  belonged  to  a 
name,  of  which  he  was  not  the  last  who  attained  distinction  in  the  service 
of  Austx'ia.*  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  old  galloglass,  or  heavy- 
infantry,  sept  of  the  Clan  Donnells,  subsequently  Mac  Donnells,  of  Mayo  ; 
whom  the  English  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  in  157G,  refers  to 
as  so  powerful,  in  mentioning  the  i-eduction  of  the  great  Mayo  Chief, 
Sir  Richard  Fitz-David  Bourke,  or  the  Mac  William  Fighter.  "  Out  of 
the  Countye  of  Maio,"  writes  Sir  Heniy,  "came  to  me  to  Galway,  first  7 
principall  men  of  the  Clandonells,  for  everye  of  theire  7  linagies  1  of 
that  surname,  and  enhabiting  that  Countye,  all,  by  profession,  mercenarie 
soldiers,  by  the  name  of  Galloglas  ;  they  are  verie  stronge,  and  moche  of 
the  wealth  of  the  countrie  is  under  theim,"  &c.  Then  Sir  Henry  adds 
of  Mac  William  Fighter, — "  I  wan  his  chiefe  force  from  hym,  in  getting 
theise  Clandonells."  f  Francis  Mac  Donnell  himself  was  connected  with, 
the  best  of  the  old  native  races  of  Connaught — with  the  O'Rourkes, 
whose  heads  were  Princes  or  Chiefs  of  Brefuy-O'Rourke,  or  Leitrim, 
from  the  10th  to  the  17th  century,  some  of  them  anciently  Kings  of 
Connaught,  several  of  them  distinguished  officers  in  various  Continental 
services,  their  name  being  represented,  to  our  days,  atuong  the  nobility  of 
the  ranks  of  Prince  and  of  Count  in  Russia — with  the  O' Conors,  so  louse 
Kings  of  Connaught,  in  some  instances,  Monarchs  of  Ireland,  in  modern 
times,  among  the  leading  gentry  of  their  province,  and  still  more  res|!ec- 
table  for  theirs  ervices  to  the  literature  of  their  country.  His  uncle, 
Captain  Tiei-nan  O'Rourke,  who  had  accompanied  the  Irish  army  from 
Limerick  in  1691,  and  had  signalized  himself  upon  various  occasions,  was 
then  in  the  French  service.  His  first-cousin,  the  Captain's  son.  Doctor 
O'Rourke,  had  been  Chaplain  and  Domestic  Secretaiy  to  Prince  Eugene, 
till  invited  by  his  countrymen  to  become  Bishop  cf  Killala,  and  thereb}' 
doomed  to  a  miserable  end,  in  those  intolerant  days.  His  second-cousia 
was  the  venerable  Chailes  O' Conor  of  Belanagare,  the  eminent  anti- 
quarian and  patriot.  Mac  Donnell,  who  had  long  been  in  the  Imperial 
service,  was  then  a  Captain  in  the  infantry  Regiment  of  Bagni,  and  had  au 
important  pai-t  assigned  him  in  effecting  the  passage  into  the  town. 
Without  knowing  the  rank  of  his  captive,  the  Mai'shal,  he  conveyed  him 

•  James  !Mac  Donnell,  of  the  Mayo  race,  died  in  the  Austrian  service,  October 
4th,  1766,  a  Coiuit,  a  General,  Imperial  Chamberlain,  and  Inspector-General  of  the 
Guard  in  Camp ;  and  was  succeeded,  from  Ireland,  in  his  Countship,  by  his  nepiiew, 
Francis  MacDonnell.  This  Count  James  was  very  generous  to  his  relatives  in 
Ireland,  during  his  life ;  and  their  descendants  derived  pecuniary  advanta^-es  from- 
Vienna,  under  his  will,  as  late  as  1S41-2.  ° 

t  Cox,  in  noticing  this  submission,  introduces  a  circumstance,  indicative  of  the 
education  of  an  Irish  Chief,  or  gentleman,  of  those  times.  "  To  Galway  came  7  of 
the  family  of  the  Clandonells,  and,  after  them  came  Mac  William  Eighter,  who 
could  speak  Latin,  though  he  could  not  speak  English.  He  submitted,  by  oatii  and 
indenture,  and  agreed  to  pay  250  marks  per  annum  for  his  country,  besides  contri- 
bution of  men,  on  risings  out,  and  consented  the  Clandonells  should  hold  their 
lands  of  the  Queen,"  &c.  Sir  William  Betham,  too,  observes— "The  Irish  Chiefs, 
not  understanding  the  English  lan^age,  their  correspondence  with  the  En"lisli. 
was  carried  on  in  Latin."  During  the  great  civil  war  under  Charles  L,  -vve  find  the 
stout  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher,  Heber  Mac  Mahon,  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Confederates  at  Kilkenny,  while  he  "addressed  them  in  Latin,"  admit- 
tmg  his  equal  "ignorance  of  the  French  and  Sassenagh  languages." 
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to  a  giiard-Tiouse  in.  the  square,  showed  him  into  an  upper  room,  helped  . 
liim  as  far  as  possible  to  arrange  his  dress,  and  treated  him  with  every 
attention.  Soon  after  the  Germans  in  the  square  were  so  warmly  assailed 
by  some  of  the  Regiment  des  Vaisseaux,  that,  at  one  time,  the  Marshal 
thought  he  would  be  released.  Meanwhile,  he  made  different  attempts  to 
procure  his  liberty  by  tampering  with  Mac  Donnell ;  offering,  iipon  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  escape,  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  French 
service,  along  with  a  large  pension ;  and,  in  fine,  as  he  himself  relates, 
more  than  Mac  Donnell  could  hope  to  realize  by  the  military  profession, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  that  officei-'s  fortune.  But,  to  these  effoi'ts 
to  cori'upt  him,  Mac  Donnell  replied — "  He  had,  for  a  long  time,  served 
the  Emperor  with  fidelity.  It  had  not  yet  fallen- to  his  lot  to  commit  an 
act  of  perfidy  to  the  prejudice  of  thats  ervice,  and  he  therefore  tliought, 
he  ought  not  to  commence  with  one.  He  preferred  his  honour  to  making 
his  fortune  ;  and  it  was  useless  to  endeavour  to  tempt  him  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  post,  a  little  higher  than  what  he  already  possessed  ;  since  he 
felt  himself  assured  of  attaining,  among  the  Imperial  forces,  by  his  ser- 
vices, what  it  was  thought  to  induce  him  to  purchase,  among  those  of 
France,  by  an  act  of  treachery  or  treason."  Then  suspecting,  from  the 
magnitude  of  Yilleroy's  offers,  wlio  he  was,  he  questioned  him  to  that 
effect.  Villeroy  would  not  admit  his  rank,  being  desirous  of  remaining  • 
incognito,  lest  the  Germans,  on  leai-ning  it,  should  place  him  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  recaptured;  and,  if  they  delayed  doing  so,  he  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  liberated,  on  account  of  the  increasing  resistance 
made  by  his  troops  to  the  enemy.  This  state  of  things,  on  the  other 
hand,  rendered  Mac  Donnell  proportionably  solicitous  to  secure  such  an 
evidently  important  prize  ;  the  more  especially  as  he  had  been  promised 
some  thing  by  the  Marshal,  (apparently  for  having  rescued,  and  been  so 
kind  to  him,)  which  might  be  lost,  should  he  be  released.  Mac  Donnell 
accordingly  informed  an  officer  of  superior  rank  then  in  the  square,  of  the 
prisoner  of  distinction  who  was  in  the  adjoining  guard-house.  The  officer 
galloped  off  to  the  Count  de  Stahremberg,  with  whom  he  soon  returned ; 
upon  which,  Villeroy,  finding  any  hope  of  saving  himself,  by  a  further 
attempt  at  concealment,  to  be  useless,  confessed  who  he  was  to  Mac  Don- 
nell. The  Irish  officer  then  introduced  the  Count  by  name  to  the 
Marshal,  who  was  efiectually  secured,  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank. 

The  reverses  of  the  garrison  did  not  cease  with  the  taking  of  the 
Marshal.  The  Count  de  Montgon,  Marechal  de  Camp,  who  attempted, 
with  some  horse  and  foot,  to  join  the  Marshal,  was  defeated,  dismounted, 
and  made  prisoner.  The  Chevalier  d'Entragues,  Colonel  of  the  Regi- 
ment des  Vaisseaux,  who,  having  assembled  a  battalion  of  his  regiment 
for  review  by  day-break  near  the  Po  gate,  was  the  1st  French  officer 
ready,  with  any  considerable  body  of  men,  to  meet  the  enemy,  was,  after 
a  temporary  success  against  them  in  the  great  square,  overpowered  and 
slain  there.  The  Marquis  de  Crenan,  Lieutenant-General,  with  another 
party  of  troops,  after  a  similar  success  in  the  little  square,  was  mortally 
wounded,  made  prisoner,  and  his  men  also  driven  out  of  that  square. 
The  brave  Spanish  Governor,  Don  Diego  de  la  Concha,  heading  a  detach- 
ment, was  likewise  mortally  wounded.  Desgi-igny,  too,  the  Intendant  of 
the  French  Forces  in  Italy,  was  captured,  with  several  more  officers  and 
soldiers.  In  short,  by  this  time,  the  communications  between  the 
<iitferent  portions  of  the  garrison  became  so  intercepted,  that  of  its   12 
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battalions  only  6  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  others  could  assemble;  and 
of  its  12  squadrons  only  5  could  be  extricated  for  action. 

The  Irish  presented  the  1st  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  enemy's 
success.     Though  the  barracks  of  the  2  battalions  of  Bourke  and  Dillon 
were  situated  in  streets  not  far  from  the   Po  gate,  and  Major  Daniel 
O'Mahony,   who  commanded   the   latter   battalion    in   the    absence    of 
Colonel  Lally,  had  directed  it  to  be  up  for  reviewing  near  that  gate, 
at  the  same  early  hour  that  the  Chevalier  d'Entragues  had  ordered  his 
men  to  be  ready,  none  of  the  Irish  were  prepared  for  action  when  the 
Austrians  surprised  the  town,  except  a  Captain  and  35  men,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  a  barrier  before  the  Po  gate.    Upon  the  1st  alarm  of  the  Germans 
being  in  the  city,  Entragues,  as  having  had  the  only  considerable  corps 
(or  one  of  about"^  200  men)  equipped  for  action,  hastened,  from  the  scene 
of  his  intended  review,  towards  the  principal  square,  to  meet  the  enemy; 
thus  leaving  the  36  Irish  at  the  barrier  to  themselves.     The   Baron  de 
Mercy,  on  the  opening  of  St.  Margaret's  gate  for  the  admission  of  his 
cavalry,  lost  no  time  in  attending  to  the  special  order  he  had  received 
from  Prince  Eugene  to  master  the  Po  gate ;  since,  without  the  possession, 
of  it,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont's  corps,  the  fall  of 
Cremona  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  certain.     With  above  250  cuiras- 
siers, sword  ID  hand,  the  Baron  galloped  towards  that  gate.     But  the  Irish 
Captain  there  (whose  name  I  regret  not  to  find  mentioned)  was  too  quick 
for  the  cuirassiers;  ordering  the  barrier  to  be  shut  in  time — by  which  he 
was  the  1st  saviour  of  the  place.     Mercy,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  carry 
that  Ii-ish  post  by  a  dash,  was  brought  to  a  stand  before  it,  and  had  still 
further  to  defer  assailing  it,  owing  to  the  non-anival  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Baron  de  Scherzer  with  400  infantry  designed  to  aid  in  the 
attack,  but  whose  advance  was  delayed  through  the  death   of  his  guide, 
by  a  shot  from  a  window.     These  infantry  coming  up  after  some  time, 
and  the  cavalry  under  Mercy's  orders  being  increased  to  800  cuirassiers, 
he  blocked  up,  with  his  horse  and   foot,  all   the   space  between  the  Po 
gate  and  the  gate  of  Mossa  or  Mantua  to  his  left,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
36  Irish  at  the  barrier ;  thereby  confining  to  their  baiTacks,  between  his 
own  and  another  Austrian  force  to  his  rear  and  left,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  French  cavalry,  whose  quarters  lay  towards  the  gate  of  Mossa; 
but  omitting  to   shut  up  the  passages  from   those   streets  towards  his 
right,  in  which  were  the  barracks  of  Bourke' s  and   Dillon's  battalions. 
However,  no  aid  from  those  battalions  having  yet  reached   the  Irish 
Captain    and   his  35   men  at  the  barrier   before    the    Po  gate,  Mercy 
ordered  that  post  to  be  assailed  by  a  body  of  his  best  infantry  or  grena- 
diers.    The  barrier  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  palisade,  and  the 
German  grenadiers  had  orders  to  march  up,  and,  thrusting  their  bayonets 
through  the  openings,  to  overpower  the  Irish,  by  the  combined  superi- 
ority  uf  fire  and  numbers.      The    Irish    Captain,   causing  his  men  to 
remain  as  much  as  possible  out  of  bullet-reach,  made  them  keep  their 
muskets  and  bayonets  steadily  fixed  between  the  intervals  of  the  pali- 
sades, and  not  give  out  their  fire  till  they  could  give  it  in  with  the  best 
efiect.     The  Austrian  grenadiers,  directing  a  tempest  of  musketry  against 
the  barrier,  were  accordingly  allowed  to  come  so  near,  as  about  a  halbert's 
length  of  it.     But  they  then  found   the   openings   assigned   for    their 
weapons   to    be   most   fatally   preoccupied;    being  saluted  with  such  a 
■destructive  volley,  that  they  had  to  fall  back  amidst  loss  and  disorder. 
Mercy  again  endeavoured  to  make  his  grenadiers  close  upon  the  barrier 
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and  carry  it  by  the  bayonet.  But  the  Irish  availed  themselves  so  well 
of  tlie  protection  afforded  by  their  post,  that,  even  without  being  seen 
by  their  enemies,  they  marked  them  out,  and  picked  them  down,  at 
pleasure;  so  that  the  German  infantry  could  effect  nothing  against  the 
"  line  of  bayonets,  and  of  musket-mouths  vomiting  tire  and  death."  The 
enemy  were  only  able  to  take  possession  of  an  adjacent  battery  of  8 
twenty-four  pounders,  called  the  battery  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been 
left  without  a  guard. 

By  this  time,  the  2  Irish  battalions  of  Bourke  and  Dillon,  at  their 
barracks  in  the  streets  not  far  from  the  Po  gate,  were  alarmed  at  the 
noise  of  the  attack  upon  their  countrymen  at  the  barrier.  The  greater 
part  of  the  officers  of  those  battalions  were  either  away  on  leave  from 
their  regiments,  or  were  lodged  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  more  or  less 
remote  from  their  men.  Nevertheless,  the  soldiers,  with  such  officers  as 
they  had,  prepared  to  rush,  in  their  shirts,  from  their  barracks,  to  the  aid 
of  their  countrymen  against  the  Germans.  Among  those  officers  quar- 
tered away  from  their  men  in  the  town,  was  Major  Daniel  O'Mahony. 
He  was  of  a  respectable  branch  of  one  of  the  best  Milesian  names  of 
Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  as  deriving  its  origin  both  from  the  blood 
of  the  old  Princes  of  Desmond,  and  that  of  the  Pi'inces  of  Thomond,  or 
North  Munster;  the  immediate  founder  of  the  r'ace  Mahoon  or  Mahon 
— whence  the  name,  in  its  modern  or  general  form,  of  O'Mahony — having 
been  the  son  of  Cian,  Prince  of  Desmond,  and  of  Sabia,  daughter  of  the 
illustrious  Brian  "  Boru,"  head  of  the  line  of  Thomond,  or  North 
Munstei'.  This  Cian  was  famous  for  his  generosity  to  tlie  Bards,  as  well 
as  his  stature  and  beauty;  for  which,  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  where  he 
had  a  high  command  in  the  army  of  his  renowned  father-in-law,  he  is  noted 
as  excelling  all  the  other  men  of  Erin,  or  as  "  altissimus  et  pulcherrimus 
Hibei-norum."  The  O'Mahonys  survived  the  convulsions  of  the  middle 
ages  with  various  lands  and  castles,  belonging  to  representatives  of  the 
name,  in  those  districts  comprised  Avithin  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Des- 
mond, or  the  Counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  Among  the  officers  of  King 
James,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ii-eland,  were  several  gentle- 
men of  the  O'Mahonys,  including  2  brothers,  Dermod  and  Daniel. 
Dermod,  as  a  Colonel,  was  distinguished  at  the  Boyne,  Aughrim,  and 
Limerick.  Daniel,  having  attained  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  Pvoyal 
Irish  Poot  Guards,  accompanied  the  national  army  to  the  Continent; 
where,  after  being  Major  in  the  Regiment  of  Limerick,  he  obtained  the 
like  post,  as  a  reformed  officer,  in  the  Regiment  of  Dillon.  He  was 
honoux'ably  connected  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, — being  1st 
married  to  Cecilia  "Weld,  daughter  of  George  Weld,  Esq.,  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  family  of  Weld,  repi'csented  in  chief  at  present  by  the  Welds  of 
Lulwortli  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  of  whom  was  the  late  Cardinal  Weld — 
being  2dly  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Henry 
Bulkeley,  or  Charlotte,  widow  of  Charles  O'Brien,  5th  Viscount 
Clare,  and  thus  brother-in-law  of  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Appointed,  for  his  very  distinguished  conduct  at  this  affair  of  Cremona, 
to  convey  the  intelligence  of  it  to  Paris,  Daniel  received  the  rank  of 
Colonel  from  Louis  XI Y.,  next  that  of  Brigadier,  and  was  subsequently 
recommended  by  Louis  to  his  grandson,  Philip  Y.  of  Spain;  where  he 
was  granted  a  Regiment  of  Irish  Dragoons,  and,  at  his  decease,  at  Ocana, 
in  January,  1714,  was  a  Lieutenant-General,  Count  of  Castile,  and 
Commander  of  the   Military  Order  of  St,  Jago.     He  had,  by  his  1st 
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marriage,  2  sons,  neither  of  whom  left  male  descendants.  1.  James,  a 
Lieutenant-General,  Governor  of  Fort  St.  Elmo,  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Januarius,  and  Inspector-General  of  Cavaliy  in  the  service 
of  Naples.  2.  Demetrius,  (or  Dennod)  Lieutenant-General,  Count, 
Commander  of  several  Orders,  and  Ambassador  from  Spain  to  Austria, 
■where  he  died  at  Vienna,  in  1776.  Of  the  "fameux  Mahoni,"  as  Daniel 
was  styled  in  France, — where  the  name  of  O'Mahony  has  been  eminent 
in  military  service  to  our  own  times,* — his  contemporary  and  acquaintance, 
the  Chevalier  de  Bellerive,  has  observed — "  He  has  always  been  not  only 
brave,  but  indefatigable,  and  very  pains-taking;  liis  life  is,  as  it  were,  a 
continued  chain  of  dangerous  combats,  of  bold  attacks,  of  honourable 
retreats.  .  .  .  If  he  has  mounted  to  the  first  dignities  of  th  army, 
he  has  raised  himself  to  them  by  degrees ;  he  has  passed  through  all  the 
militaiy  grades  so  as  to  make  himself  master  of  their  respective  duties; 
he  has  learned  to  obey  befoi'e  commanding,  without  having  been  precipi- 
tately elevated  to  these  glorious  employments,  which  he  has  exercised, 
during  this  war,  with  so  much  applause."  This  gallant  officer,  as  Major 
in  command  of  Dillon's  battalion,  having  ordered  that  it  should  be  up 
early  for  exercise  near  the  Po  gate  like  the  battalion  of  the  Regiment  des 
"Vaisseaux,  before  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  for  the  night,  charged 
his  valet  and  landlord  to  call  him  next  morning,  as  soon  as  day  should 
appear.  He,  however,  was  first  aroused  from  his  slumbers  neither  by  his 
valet  nor  by  his  landlord,  but  by  the  galloping  of  heavy  cavalry  under 
his  windows,  when  it  was  full  day-light;  or  so  much  later  than  the  time 
when  he  should  have  been  called.  This  caused  him  to  rise  immediately, 
and  bring  his  landlord  to  an  account  for  such  neglect;  upon  which,  the 
latter  informed  him — "  The  cuirassiers  of  the  Emperor  were  in  the 
streets,  as  the  enemy  had  surprised  the  place !"  The  Major,  consequently 
pei'ceiving  that  it  was  more  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  the  Germans 
than  to  his  landlord,  seized  his  arms,  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  for  some 
time,  at  what  was  going  on  in  the  street,  and  chose  such  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  endeavouring  to  reach  his  men,  that  he  luckily  eflfected  his 
jMu-pose.  Then  heading  his  own,  or  Dillon's  battalion,  while  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Francis  Wauchop  led  on  that  of  Bourke,  those  2  Irisli  corps 
advanced  towards  the  Po  gate. 

The  Baron  de  Mercy  had  just  gained  the  battery  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  rampart  on  the  left  of  the  36  Irish  guarding 
the  barrier  to  the  gate,  and  had  stationed  a  trqop  of  his  cuirassiers  near 
the  battery,  when  tlie  2  Irisli  l)attalions,  under  the  command  of  Wauchop, 
suddenly  presented  themselves  upon  the  flank  of  the  Germans,  in  the 
direction  of  the  rampart  and  the  streets  bordering  upon  the  Po  gate. 
The  Baron,  on  recovering  from  his  first  surprise,  commanded  his  infantry 
to  advance  against  the  Irish ;  causing  a  detachment  of  his  cuirassiers,  at 
tlie  same  time,  to  support  the  attack  of  tlie  infantry.  But  Bourke's  and 
Dillon's  battalions  received  those  infantry  and  cuirassiers  with  such  a 
galling  fire,  and  charged  them  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  defeated; 

*  Of  the  several  O'Mahonys  who  were  officers  in  France,  may  be  mentioned  2  of 
distinction  within  the  present  century.  1.  Bartholemy  O'Mahony,  Chevalier  of 
St.  Louis  in  1781 ;  Colonel  en  Secoude  to  Regiment  of  Berwick  from  1788  to  17'Jl ; 
Count,  Lieutenant-General,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  after  restoraLiou 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1814 ;  and  living  in  1819.  2.  The  Chevalier  Jean  Francois 
O'Mahony,  Colonel  of  the  3rd  llugiment  Etranger  in  1813;  Colonel  of  the  41st 
llegiment  of  the  Line  in  1819  ;  Marechal  de  Camp  from  1823  to  1833;  and  a  Com- 
mandant of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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the  Baron  Mraself,  in  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  being  -wounded.     The 
Po  gate,  the  adjoining  rampart,  battery,  and  Place  of  St.  Peter  were  thus 
freed  from  the  enemy,  except  such  of  their  infantry  as  availed  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  the  opposite  houses;  and,  in  addition  to  the  good 
service  done  by  the  preservation  of  the  contested  gate,  the  recovery  of 
the  battery  &c.,  such  of  the  French  cavalry,  as  Mercy  had  previously 
blocked  up  in  their  barracks,  wei-e  enabled  to  get  out  to  the  assistance  of 
their  infantry.     The  Austrians  kept  up  a  fire  from  the  houses  where  they 
had  sheltered  themselves;  but  it  was  answei'ed  so  effectively  from  St. 
Peter's  battery  by  the  Irish,  that  they  were  able,  at  the  same  time,  to 
set  about  barricading  themselves  with  barrels,  carts,  &o.,  in  the  position 
they  had  won.     Brigadier  d' Areue,  who  joined  the  Irish  just  as  they  had 
chased  the  cuirassiers  from  the  battery,  stationed  the  2  battalions  at  the 
different  posts  about  the  Po  gate  in  which  they  were  to  intrench  them- 
selves; then  directed  the  battalion  of  Beaujolois,  which  happened  to  come 
up,  to  place  themselves  beside  the  battery;  also  caused  the  Church  of 
St.  Salvador,  on  the  left  of  it,  to  be  occupied;  and  next  sent  to  the 
Citadel  for  ammunition,  which  was  beginning  to  be  wanted,  and  at  a  most 
critical  juncture.     For  the  young  Prince  de  Vaudemout's  corps  of  5000 
men — whose  arrival,  too  late  by  several  hours,  should  have  been  simul- 
taneous with  that  of  Ei;gene's  force — was  now  to  be  seen  advancing,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  towards  the  redoubt  and  bridge  of  boats, 
conducting  to  the  Po  gate;  so  that  the  artillery  had  to  be  turned  round, 
from  playing  upon  the  Austrians  within  the  place,  in  order  to  be  fired 
upon  those  approaching  it  from  vntliout.     The  Irish,  in  this  emergency, 
perceived  what  was  best  to  be  done  Avould  be,  to  withdraw,  at  once,  the 
small  number  of  men,  or  only  about  50,  who  were  in  the  redoubt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river;  and  to  break  the  bridge,  by  removing  every  boat 
of  which  it  consisted  to  their  own  side;  through  which  simple  remedy 
any  danger  from  "Vaudemont  would  be  obviated,  since  he  could  not  then 
cross  the  stream;  while  the  garrison,  so  far  from  being  weakened,  by 
Laving  to  detach  men  from  itself  to  oppose  him,  might  be  strengthened 
by  the  party  withdrawn  from  the  redoubt.     Such  a  suggestion  respecting 
the  bridge  was  accordingly  made  to  D'Arene  by  the  Irish.     But  he,  not 
venturing  to  adopt  it,  without  permission  from  his  superior  officer  the 
Count  de  Bevel,  preferred,  meantime,  to  endeavour  to  defend  the  redoubt ; 
dispatching  100  of  the  battalion  of  Beaujolois,  to  strengthen  the  little 
outpost   there,    of  about  ,50    men,   under    Captain   Stuart   of  Dillon's 
battalion.     And   this   arrangement  of  D'Arene,  aided  by  the   miscon- 
ception under  which  the  approaching  enemy  appear  to  have  laboured  as 
to  the  obstacles  they  would  have  to  deal  with  at  the  redoubt,  answered 
the  temporary  object  for  which  it  was  intended.     For  Vaudemont,  to 
whom  a  friendly  signal  was  to  have  been  made  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
town,  finding  fx'om  the  very  different  salute,  or  the  fire  of  hostile  artillery, 
with  which  he  was  hailed,  that  the  garrison  had  the  supei'ioi'ity  there, 
and  the  100  men  being  seen  passing  over  the  bridge  of  boats  to  the 
redoubt,  the  Austrian  troops  were  ordered  to  halt,  preparatory  to  a  dis- 
tribution of  fascines  among  them  for  a  regular  attack  upon  that  outpost, 
as  if  it  had  been    much   stronger   than   it   really   was,    or   not   to    be 
carried  by  a  coup-de-main.     Such  was  D'Arene's  conduct  on  this  point, 
answering,  indeed,  his  purpose,  on  account  of  the  ignorance,  and  conse- 
quent timidity,  of  the  Austrians.     But,  as-  to  owe  our  safety  to  our  own 
foresight  is  better,  than  to  be  indebted  for  that   safety  merely  to  the 
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incapacity  or  error  of  an  enemy,  the  advice  of  the  Irish  was  far  the  better 
counsel  to  have  acted  on,  even  were  it  not  eventually  found  necessary  ta 
be  followed,  as  the  onli/  mode  of  preserving  the  place — for,  had  Yaude- 
mont's  Austrians  been  better  informed  or  more  adventurous  than  they 
•were,  they  could  not,  as  5000  in  number,  have  been  long  prevented 
crossing  the  river  by  a  foi'ce  so  inadequate  to  oppose  them  as  the  150 
men  in  the  redoubt,  and,  the  river  once  crossed,  Ci-emoua  should  fall. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  about  the  Po  gate.  Prince  Eugene, 
was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  there  by  the  Irish.  He  wa& 
greatly  mortified  at  this,  and,  knowing  how  indispensable  it  was  for  him 
to  gain  that  gate,  if  he  would  not  be  driven  from  the  town,  he  directed 
the  Prince  de  Commercy  to  go  and  inspect  the  Irish  position,  in  order  to 
judge  how  it  was  most  likely  to  be  mastered;  an  object  the  more  necessary 
to  accomplish,  on  account  of  the  approach  of  Vaudemont's  corps.  Com- 
mercy, on  returning,  stated,  that  he  thought  the  Irish  were  too  well  posted 
at  the  gate  to  be  forced  from  it.  Then  Eugene,  says  the  Italian  histoi'ian, 
*'  took  it  into  his  head,  to  try,  if  the  Irish  were  as  proof  against  gold,  as 
against  steel."  He  accordingly  despatched  to  them,  as  his  best  deputy 
for  a  proposal  of  that  nature,  Captain  Francis  Mac  Donnell,  both  as  their 
countryman,  and  as  the  very  officer  who  had  captured  the  Marshal  de 
Villeroy.  Mac  Donnell,  on  arriving  opposite  the  Po  gate,  where  he 
found  his  400  countrymen  obstinately  defending  their  post  against  1200 
Germans,  advanced  from  the  ranks  of  the  latter  towards  the  former,  with 
a  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand  as  a  sign  of  truce,  and  demanded,  if  he 
might  make  them  some  propositions?  The  Irish  replying,  that  he  was 
■welcome  to  do  so,  and  the  combat  ceasing,  Mac  Donnell  thus  addressed 
himself  to  the  Irish  officers.  "  My  fellow-countrymen,  his  Serene 
Highness,  Monsieur,  the  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  sends  me  here  to  tell 
you,  that,  if  you  wish  to  change  sides,  and  to  pass  over  to  that  of  the 
Emperor,  he  promises  you  higher  pay,  and  rewards  more  considerable, 
than  you  have  in  France.  The  affijction  which  I  have  for  all  persons  of 
my  nation  in  general,  and  for  you  besides,  gentlemen,  in  particular,  com- 
pels me  to  exhort  you,  to  accept  the  offers  which  the  General  of  the 
Emperor  makes  to  you ;  for,  should  you  reject  them,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  escape  inevitable  destruction.  We  are  masters  of  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  yovir  post.  It  is,  on  this  account,  his  Highness  only  waits 
for  my  return,  to  attack  you  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  and  to 
cut  you  to  pieces,  should  you  not  accept  of  his  offers."  Mac  Donnell 
added,  as  an  instance,  among  others,  of  the  bad  siti;ation  in  which  the 
garrison  were,  that  he  himself  had  made  the  Marshal  de  Villei'oy  prisoner; 
he  likewise  specified,  that  the  [)ay  which  the  Irish  should  receive  from 
the  Emperor  Leopold  would  be  equal  to  the  highest  in  France,  or  that 
of  the  Swiss  regiments,  besides  a  special  gratuity  in  money,  proportioned 
to  the  service  i-endered  his  Imperial  Majesty,  by  joining  him  on  this 
occasion;  and  finally  stated,  that  such  as  accepted  of  those  terms  might 
also  have  their  peace  made  with  the  King  of  England,  (William  III.) 
through  the  influence  of  Prince  Eugene — this  last  proviso  referi'ing  to 
the  penal  regulations,  by  which  such  Irish  as  entered  the  service  of  France 
after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  were  capitally  interdicted  ever  to  revisit 
their  native  soil,  unless  with  an  express  or  written  permission  from  the 
revolutionary  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  these  offers 
©f  Mac  Donnell,  O'Mahony,  as  the  Commandant  of  Dillon's  battalion, 
acutely  replied — "  Prince  Eugene  seems  to  fear  us  more  than  he  esteema 
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US,  since  he  causes  sucli  propositions  to  be  made  to  us."  A  Lieutenant 
of  Grenadiers  bluntly  added — "  Thougli  your  Prince  Eugene  should  send 
us  all  t]]e  Emperor's  cuirassiers,  I  would  not  believe  that  he  could  drive 
us  out  of  this."  Then,  addressing  himself  to  O'Mahony,  he  observed — 
"  Let  us  send  back  tliat  man,  to  convey  our  answer."  Upon  which, 
O'Mahony,  resuming  the  conversation,  said  to  Mac  Donnell — "  Monsieur, 
if  his  Highness  only  waits  for  your  return  to  attack  us  and  cut  us  to- 
pieces,  there  is  a  likelihood,  that  it  will  be  long  before  he  will  do  so;  for 
we  are  going  to  take  measures  against  your  returning  in  suiiicient  time, 
Witli  this  view,"  continued  the  Major,  "  I  arrest  you  as  a  prisoner,  not 
looking  upon  you  any  longer  as  the  envoy  of  a  great  General,  but  as  a 
suborner;  and  it  is  by  such  conduct  we  wish  to  earn  the  esteem  of  the 
Prince  who  has  sent  you  here,  and  not  by  an  act  of  cowai'dice  and  treason, 
unworthy  of  men  of  honour."*  O'Mahony  then  had  Mac  Donnell 
arrested,  amidst  the  exclamations  of  the  Irish  officers,  that  "  they  would 
die  to  a  man,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  and  never  serve  any 
other  Prince  but  him  " — whilst  the  Irish  soldiers,  if  not  prevented, 
would,  in  a  rage  of  fidelity,  have  killed  the  prisoner  on  the  spot.  Mac 
Donnell  was  next  transferred  to  the  commander  of  the  2  Irish  battalions, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wauchop  of  the  Regiment  of  Bourke,  By  this  officer, 
and  2  or  3  others  of  that  battalion,  he  was  conducted  and  pi'esented  to 
Brigadier  d'Arene,  then  occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  battalion 
of  Beaujolois.  The  Brigadier,  on  hearing  from  Mac  Donnell,  and  from 
the  officers  who  accompanied  him,  the  circumstances  of  his  detention, 
told  him,  that  "he  deserved  rather  to  be  treated  as  a  suborner,  than  a 
hostage;"  and,  after  causing  him  to  be  disarmed  by  the  Irish  themselves, 
Lad  him  conveyed  to  the  Citadel,  along  with  other  prisoners  whom  they 
had  taken.  Carried  away  by  the  force  of  this  last  accusation  against 
Mac  Donnell — and  one,  natural  enough,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  it — the  Italian  historian,  Botta,  has  joined  in  aspersing  that  officer, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  engaged  to  corrupt  others,  although  incor- 
ruptible himself.  But,  in  thus  censuring  Mac  Donnell,  has  Botta  duly 
considered,  that  the  Irish  Captain,  in  making  the  proposals  he  did  to  his 
oountrymen,  was  acting  in  obedience  to  his  General,  and  this  not  in  any 
underhand  manner,  (like  the  British  Adjutant-General  John  Andre,  with 
the  American  traitor  Major-General  Benedict  Arnold,)  but  openly  and 
fairly,  or  in  presence  of  the  forces  of  both  parties — from  which  circum- 
stances, it  does  not  appear  why  any  stigma  should  be  attached  to  Mac 
Donn  ell's  character.  That  his  conduct,  in  refusing  the  tempting  offers 
made  him,  was  approved  of  in  Austria,  and  admired  throughout  Europe 
•at  tlie  time,  and  long  after,  is  certain.  Being  soon  exchanged  as  a 
prisoner,  he  was  made  a  Major  by  the  Emperor;  but  fell,  the  following 
August,  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara.  And  an  English  pei-iodical,  under  the 
date  of  October,  1772,  in  noting  how  "old  Macdonnel,  tlie  Irish  officer, 
who  lately  died,  at  the  age  of  118,  at  Madrutz,  in  Croatia,"  or  the 
Austrian  dominions,  "  was  father  to  the  brave  officer  of  that  name,  who, 
in  1702,  in  the  war  about  the  Spanish  Succession,  made  prisoner  the 

*  The  liveliest  or  most  dramatic  accounts  of  the  interview  between  Mac  Donnell 
and  his  countrymen  at  the  Po  gate  are  given  in  the  Histoire  du  Prince  Eugfeue  de 
Savoye,  and  the  valuable  French  Letter  from  Milan,  or  "  Eolation  exacte  de 
I'Entreprise  faite  sur  Cremone  par  le  Prince  Engine.  Copie'd'ime  Lettre  ecrite  de 
Milan,  le  12  Ffevrier,  1702."  To  what  I  have  selected  from  those  accounts,  I  havet 
made  suitable  additions  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  &c.     . 
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Marshal  de  Villeroi,"  and  showed  such  integiity  there,  adds — "  Such 
greatness  of  soul  so  well  established  his  reputation,  that  his  father, 
interrogated  by  his  friends,  '  How  he  managed  to  look  so  fresh  and  well, 
in  his  old  age?'  used  commonly  to  reply — '  That  the  remembrance  of  the 
disinterestedness  and  fidelity  of  his  son  contributed  greatly  to  prolong 
his  days!'"*  Upon  Mac  Donnell's  airest,  the  firing  recommenced,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  place  became  even  more  attributable  than  before 
to  the  Irish.  For  the  cannonade  from  St.  Peter's  batteiy,  which  they 
had  wrested  from  the  enemy,  among  others  of  Vaudemont's  troops 
mortally  wounded  Count  de  Deidrichstein,  the  oflicer  intrusted  with  the 
arrangements  for  attacking  the  redoubt;  owing  to  which  fortunate  shot, 
the  attack  that,  if  made  as  proposed,  miist  have  succeeded,  was  post- 
poned, until  time  was  given,  by  the  delay,  to  evacuate  the  redoubt,  and 
remove  the  bridge  of  boats,  at  last,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Irish,  at  first. 

Prince  Eugene,  now  suspecting,  from  seeing  no  more  of  Mac  Donnell, 
that  he  was  detained  by  those  to  whom  he  was  sent,  resorted  to  another 
stratagem,  to  make  the  Irish  lay  down  their  arms.  He  proceeded  with 
the  Prince  de  Commercy,  to  the  captive  ]\Iarshal  de  Villeroy,  to  induce 
him,  if  possible,  to  issue  such  an  order  as  would  cause  the  resistance  of 
the  Irish  to  cease.  "  You  have.  Monsieur,"  said  the  Prince  to  the 
Marshal,  "  traversed  the  entire  city,  and  you  must  hav;e  observed  that 
we  are  masters  of  it.  You  have  still  some  musketeers  upon  the  rampart. 
If  they  continue  there,  they  will  at  last  oblige  me  to  put  them  all  to  the 
sword."  But  the  Marshal,  comprehending  sufficiently,  that  those  very 
Irish  musketeers,  whom  the  Prince  atFected  to  despise,  were  the  special 
cause  of  his  emban-assment,  replied — "  Having  the  misfortune  to  be  your 
prisoner,  I  have  no  longer  any  orders  to  give  in  the  town,  and  those  who 
are  upon  the  rampart  must  be  left  to  act  as  they  have  done."  Eugene, 
baffled  in  this  attempt  upon  Villeroy,  bethought  himself  of  another 
expedient  for  efiecting  his  object.  This  was  to  procure  the  municipality 
of  Cremona  to  embrace  his  party,  and  to  excite  their  fellow-citizens  to 
aid  his  forces  against  the  garrison,  which,  in  that  case,  would  undoubtedly 
be  overpowered.  He  accordingly  summoned  those  magistrates,  by  the 
sound  of  the  tocsin  or  alarm  bell,  to  meet  him  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe, 
where  he  was  with  the  Prince  de  Commercy.  There  he  addressed  them 
with  great  ability,  omitting  nothing  that  could  be  most  likely  to  persuade 
or  terrify  them  into  the  course  he  wished  them  to  adojit.  Those  wise 
Italians,  however,  very  properly  resolving  to  incur  no  additional  danger 
for  the  sake  of  a  mere  change  of  masters,  could  not  be  gotten  to  make 
Eugene  any  more  satisfoctory  answer  than  this — "  That  they  were  not  in 
a  condition,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  act  in  the  manner  he  required 
them ;  but  that  the  Imperialists,  when  entirely  masters  of  the  city,  should 
meet  with  such  a  reception  as  had  been  granted  to  the  French."  Eugene, 
in  fine,  could  obtain  nothing  more  from  the  meeting,  than  what,  to  avoid 
the  imj)rudence  of  refusing  him  all  he  demanded,  was  granted,  a  supply 

•  To  this  interesting  notice  of  the  Annual  Eegister  may  be  joined  another  from 
Collet's  Relics  of  Literature,  under  the  year  1772.  "  Died,  at  Madrutz,  in  Croatia, 
in  the  llSth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  MagdoneL  To  that  place  he  had  retired,  with 
a  property  sufficient  to  support  him  decently.  He  had  been  in  the  ser\-ice  of  dif- 
ferent Sovereigns.  He  was  father  to  the  brave  officer  of  that  name,  who,  in  1702, 
in  the  War  about  the  Spanish  Succession,  made  prisoner,  at  Cremona,  the  Marshal 
de  Villeroi,"  &c. 
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of  bread  for  Ids  troops ;  which,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
troops  be  thought  many  more  than  they  really  were,  he  fixed  at  twelve 
thousand  rations ! 

Meanwhile,  the  Count  de  Revel,  by  the  cry  of  "  Frenchmen  to  the 
ramparts  ! "  got  together  a  considerable  number  of  infantry,  and  arrayed 
them  near  the  Citadel;  the  Marquis  de  Praslin  likewise  collecting  as  many 
cavalry  there,  as,  through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  success  of  the 
Irish  against  Mercy,  or  other  op]:iortunities,  had  been  able  to  escape  from 
the  blockade  of  the  Austrians.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Count  de  Revel 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was,  after  securing  a  connexion  with  the 
Marquis  de  Praslin  at  the  Citadel,  to  march,  by  the  ramparts  on  his  left, 
to  recover  the  gates  of  Milan,  All  Saints,  and  St.  Mai-garet.  Having 
reached  the  1st,  he  found  it  ])ossessed  by  some  of  his  own  men;  but, 
before  advancing  against  the  2nd,  it  was  requisite  to  guard  his  rear  at  an. 
avenue,  through  whicli  it  was  assailable  by  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot. 
For  this  service,  40  French  infantry  were  placed  under  Captain  Mae 
Donough  of  Dillon's  battalion,  who,  like  so  many  of  his  brother-officers, 
was  separated  from  his  own  cor]js.  And,  scarcely  had  Mac  Donough 
caused  his  little  guard  to  barricade  or  intrench  themselves,  when  the 
Austrian  infantry  and  cavalry  came  down  upon  him.  But  he  obliged 
them  to  retire ;  and,  though  they  renewed  their  attempts  upon  his  posi- 
tion throughout  the  day,  they  could  not  force  it.*  Thus  covei-ed  by  Mac 
Donough,  the  Count  recovered  from  the  enemy  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Nueva,  or  that  of  Father  Cozzoli,  as  well  as  his  residence,  through 
which  they  had  surprised  the  town ;  the  reverend  traitor,  however,  escap- 
ing, by  the  sewer,  to  his  Austrian  friends  beyond  the  vralls,  in  time  to 
avoid  the  gallov/s,  which  awaited  him,  if  he  were  caught,  t  An  intrench- 
ment,  and  bastion,  on  the  way  to  the  gate  of  All  Saints,  were  likewise 
regained  by  the  Count  de  Revel.  Nevertheless,  before  the  Count  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  that  gate,  he  sent  word  to  the  Irish  at  the  Po  gate,  that, 
while  he  advanced  on  his  left,  they,  after  leaving  100  men  at  their  intrench- 
ment,  or  barricade,  and  St.  Peter's  battery,  should  endeavour  to  push 
forward  to  the  gate  of  Mantua,  or  Mossa,  upon  their  right ;  on  arriving 
at  which,  they  should  get  fresh  orders. 

When  Major  O'Mahony  received  these  commands,  (for  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wauchop  now  appears  to  have  been  prevented  acting  in  chief  as 
wounded,)  the  Major  manned  the  intrenchment  and  battery  as  directed, 
and  marched  into  the  open  ground,  towards  the  gate  of  Mantua,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Irish.  They  first  encountered,  and  drove  befoi-e  them,  200 
Austrian  grenadiers,  as  far  as  a  guard-house,  where  there  were  above  200 
more.  From  this  post,  the  Austrians  "poured  a  fire  so  terrible,"  says 
my  French  authority,  "  that  it  was  capable  of  disheartening  any  troops, 
except  such  as  resolved  to  conquei',  or  to  die."  Nevertheless,  this  superior 
force  was  beaten  out  of  the  guard-house,  and  put  to  flight.  In  the  mean- 
time. Prince  Eugene,  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  negocia- 
tion,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  advance  of  the  Irish  from  the 

*  Besides  the  above  Captain,  there  were,  of  the  old  SUgo  sept,  in  the  Regiment  of 
Dillon,  at  Cremona,  3  brothers,  of  whom  Andrew,  the  yoimgest,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  that  corps  in  1735,  and  died,  with,  the  rank  of  Colonel,  in 
1745.  Other  noted  officers  of  the  name  are  mentioned  elsewhere,  or  in  connexion 
with  the  Regiment  of  Walsh,  and  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

+  His  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  as  that  of  a  traitor.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  concerned,  in  1705,  in  a  2nd  Austrian  design  to  surprise  Cremona.  But 
it  came  to  nothing. 
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protection  of  their  inti-enchment,  as  well  as  of  their  lessened  and  harassed 
state,  to  overpower  them,  and  so  reach  the  Po  gate.  For  this  service, 
he  appointed,  as  successor  to  Baron  de  Mercy,  the  Baron  de  Freiberg, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  liegiment  of  Taaffe.  *  Freiberg  was  furnished 
with  such  a  body  of  cuir;issiers,  as,  with  the  infantry  and  other  cuirassiers 
by  whom  he  was  to  be  joined,  were  supposed  capable  of  overcoming  any 
opposition  they  could  meet  with.  The  gi-ound  occupied  by  the  Irish  was 
so  open,  owing  to  the  distance  of  any  houses  from  the  ramparts,  that 
cavahy  could  march  in  squadrons.  The  Baron  de  Freiberg,  on  surveying 
how  very  favourable  the  i)lace  was  for  the  design  he  meditated,  com- 
manded his  men  to  ad\ance — in  order,  as  he  supposed,  to  trample  to  the 
earth  such  a  comparatively  small  and  feeble  force  as  that  of  the  Irish — 
and,  by  way  of  shortening  the  work,  he  caused  them  to  be  charged  at 
once,  v/ith  the  greatest  fiuy,  in  front,  flank,  and  i-ear.  But  O'Mahony, 
arraying  the  Irish  so  as  to  face  their  assailants  on  every  side,  received 
the  onset  of  the  Imperialists  with  an  intrepidity  that  astonislied  them. 
The  fire  of  the  Irish  battalions  strewed  tlie  ground  with  men  and  horses; 
compelling  the  cuirassiers  to  fly  with  such  })recipitation,  that  the  infantiy, 
advancing  to  support  them,  was  obliged  to  open,  in  oi-der  to  give  them  a 
passage  through  its  ranks.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ofticers  of  those  panic- 
struck  horsemen  attempted  to  rally  tliem  for  another  effort.  They  con- 
tinued their  flight  to  the  main  body  of  cavalry  in  the  Sabatine  squarei. 
Another  corps  of  cuirassiers,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of  Freiberg,  who, 
enraged  at  this  reverse,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  infantry,  resolved,  "to  perish,  or  to  crush  the  Irish."  And  he 
accordingly  bi'oket  hrough,  and  penetrated  even  into  the  midst  of,  Dillon's 
battalion.  O'Mahony,  rushing  up  to  arrest  the  Baron's  career,  seized  the 
bi'idle  of  his  horse,  and  desirous  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  life  of  such  a 
gallant  young  man,  exclaimed — "  Good  quarter  for  Monsieur  de  Frei- 
berg!"  But  the  Baron  fiercely  replying — "  This  is  no  day  for  clemency, 
only  do  yoxxr  duty,  I'll  do  mine  !" — and  endeavouring  to  push  forward, 
was  fired  at,  and  killed;  to  the  regi-et  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  his 
friends,  and  particularly  of  Prince  Eugene.  The  cuirassiers,  dismayed  at 
their  brave  leader's  fall,  wavered,  and  suffered  so  much  by  the  bullet  and 
bayonet,  that  they  were  routed  by  the  Irish,  who  took  a  pair  of  their 
kettle-drums,  and  made  a  number  of  their  officers  prisoners.  Tlie  remains 
of  those  beaten  cuirassiers  (whose  fate  their  infantry  appears  to  have 
shared)  fled  towards  that  body  of  their  troops  engaged  in  blocking  up  the 
French  about  the  gate  of  Mantua,  or  Mossa.  t      The  slaiighter  of  the 

*  This  corps,  previoixsly  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  Regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  and  at  its 
fiill  complement  1000  strong,  was  called  that  of  Taatfe,  from  its  Colonel,  the  cele- 
brated Francis,  4th  Viscount  Taaffe,  and  3rd  Earl  of  Carhnu'fonl  in  h-elaud,  Count, 
Imperial  Chambtrh^in,  Counsellor  of  State  and  Cabinet,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Horse,  and  Veldt-Marshal  in  Austiia,  and  Knight  of  the  Ciolden  Fleece  in  Spain, 
deceased  in  1704.  Among  the  Iini)crial  otlicera  who  fell  at  Cremona  was  a  nejihew 
of  that  distinguished  nobleman,  or  the  H.<  mourable  Lambart  Taaffe,  son  of  the  Honour- 
able Major  John  Taaffe,  slain  in  King  James  II. 's  army  before  Derry  in  1689,  and 
whose  other  s<;n,  Theobald,  succeeded  to  tlie  family  titles.  The  name  of  Taaffe  has 
continued  to  our  times  connected  wth  Irish  and  Austrian  nobility. 

+  The  Abbe  de  Vairac,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Revolutions  hi  Spain,"  (as  trans- 
lated and  printed  at  London  in  1724,)  observes — "It  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Irish,  that  this  day  was  appointed  by  Providence  to  signalize  their  fidelity  and 
undamitechiess.  The  '2  regiments  of  that  nation,  which  were  in  garrison,  at  Cremona., 
made  a  most  ten-ible  lire  upon  those  who  oder'd  to  approach  near  the  post  they 
had  taken ;  and  what  is  most  singular  in  it  is,  that  the  officer,  who  had  taken  th9 
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Germans,  in  this  attack,  was  great ;  but,  as  the  Irish  likewise  suffered 
severely ;  as,  in  their  fatigued  and  diminished  condition,  they  would 
have  to  encounter  new  and  increased  opposition,  should  they  continue 
tlieir  march  towards  the  last-mentioned  gate;  and,  as  the  battery  of  St. 
Peter  would  be  infallibly  retaken  during  their  absence,  O'Mahony  judged 
it  better,  for  the  i:)resent,  to  return  to  his  intrenchment,  at  the  Po  gate. 
And  he  judged  correctly.  For,  as  he  returned,  his  retreat  was  harassed 
by  the  musketry  of  fresh  troops  sent  against  him ;  and,  on  his  resuming 
his  post  at  tlie  gate,  the  enemy  likewise  opened  fire  upon  it,  from  a  house 
•wliich  they  had  seized  for  the  purpose.  But  O'Mahony,  stationing  him- 
self near  the  battery,  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  the  house  by  playing  the 
artillery  uf)on  it ;  and,  with  cartridge-shot,  swept  the  enemy's  troops 
away,  wherever  they  attempted  to  show  themselves.  The  Austrians,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  cease  to  answer  this  tire  from  such  eminences, 
angles  of  bastions,  or  other  places,  as  they  could  do  so,  under  cover.  So 
various  were  the  conflicts  now  raging  through  the  city,  that  the  most 
voluminous  French  historian  of  Louis  XIV. 's  wars  observes  on  this 
occasion — "I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  each  particular 
action,  or  to  re])ort  in  full  all  that  happened  there,  since  those  actions 
would  be  sufiicient  to  fill  an  entire  volume."  And  the  biographer  of 
Prince  Eugene,  after  expressing  his  inability  to  record  so  many  combats, 
adds — "Nothing  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  pavement  but  blood,  and 
slaughtered  men  and  horses,  in  every  direction.  The  cries  of  the 
"wounded,  and  of  the  dying,  joined  with  the  lamentations  of  the  towns- 
people who  witnessed  this  frightful  spectacle,  increased  the  horrors  of 
the  struggle." 

During  the  stubborn  contest  of  the  Irish  with  the  enemy  about  the  Po 
gate,  the  Count  de  Revel,  whose  force  was  augmented  by  ditferent  parties 
of  his  countrymen,  stormed  the  gate  of  All  Saints,  and  other  posts  beyond 
it,  or  in  the  direction  of  St.  Margaret's  gate.  Then  preparing  to  clear 
his  way  towards,  and  attack,  the  latter  gate, — which  Prince  Eugene  had 
particularly  strengthened  to  retreat  by  in  case  of  necessity, — the  Count 
despatched  a  distinguished  cavalry  officei".  Captain  de  Langeais,  to  the 
Irish,  with  ordeis,  to  secure  their  intrenchment,  as  before,  at  the  Po 
gate,  and  renew  the  attemj^t  to  penetrate  to  the  gate  of  Mantua,  or 
Mossa.  And,  as  the  Irish,  by  this  time,  had  suffered  extremely,  and  no 
cavalry  were  to  support  them  in  such  a  discouraging  enterprise  against 
infantry  and  cavalry,*  the  Captain  brought  some  money  to  distribute 
among  the  wearied  soldiery.  Leaving  100  men  in  the  intrenchment, 
Captain  Dillon  of  the  grenadiers  of  that  battalion  marched  out  at  the 
tead  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen ;  and  they  advanced  at  first  with 
success,  driving  the  Austrians  from  several  houses  to  the  left,  and  from 

Marshal  de  Villeroy,  going  to  them,  from  Prince  Eugene,  to  persuade  them  to  sur- 
render, they  secur'd  him;  which  so  exasperated  the  Prince,  that  he  sent  Baron 
Frieberg,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  Cuirassiers,  with  orders  to  put  them  all  to 
the  sword,  if  they  did  not  immediately  surrender.  That  officer,  having  beheld 
many  of  his  men  kiU'd  about  him,  resolv'd  rather  to  lose  his  own  hfe  in  a  fresh 
attack,  than  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  Irish.  His  death  daunted  the  Cuirassiers, 
who  instantly  tuni'd  their  backs  and  fled;  and  their  defeat  snatch'd  the  victory 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists." 

*  The  latest  and  fullest  account,  or  ' '  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passg  a  Crgmone  le 
ler  Fgvrier,  envoyee  par  M.  le  Dae  de  Vendome  le  3  Mars,  1702,"  reports— "Les 
Irlandais,  aprfes  avoir  laisse  100  hommes  dans  leur  retranchement,  marchtirent  aux 
<enneims,  sans  avoir  de  cavaleris  pour  les  soutenir." 
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several  posts  upon  the  ramparts  to  the  right.  But,  on  reaching  a  spot  of 
ground  very  open,  and  wliere  the  streets,  bordering  upon  the  rampart, 
were  very  wide,  the  Irish  were  attacked,  in  front,  flatik,  and  rear,  by  the 
enemy's  horse  and  foot.  A  most  obstinate  combat  ensued ;  both  parties 
being,  for  a  very  long  time,  mixed  up  in  close  conflict.  Finding,  how- 
ever, from  the  superior  force  opposed  to  them,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
either  to  maintain  themselves  where  they  were,  or  to  advance  any  farther, 
the  overpowei'ed  remains  of  the  2  battalions  I'etired  to  and  re-entered 
their  reti-enchment,  through  the  aid  of  the  100  men  left  to  guard  it.  In 
this  attack,  the  Count  de  Leiningen,  1  of  the  enemy's  chief  and  bravest 
officers,  was  killed,  and  the  Bai'on  de  Mercy  was  wounded  a  2nd  time,  and 
made  prisoner.  The  Commandant,  and  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Dillon, 
although  wounded  on  this  occasion,  would  not  withdraw  till  lie  had  placed 
his  regiment  within  the  intrenchment,  and  had  caused  that  position  to 
be  so  additionally  fortified,  as  to  prevent  a  recapture  of  the  cannon  by  the 
enemy,  which  there  was  reason  to  apprehend. 

It  was  not  till  this  late  period  of  the  day,  or  till  the  attack  of  the  posts 
leading  to  the  enemy's  last  gate,  of  St.  Margaret,  that  the  long  and 
dangerous  delay  which  occurred  between  Brigadier  d'Arene,  the  Count 
de  Revel,  and  the  Marquis  de  Praslin,  with  respect  to  tlie  affair  of  the 
redoubt  and  bridge  of  boats,  was  terminated.  The  Marquis  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  bridge,  sent  orders  to  the  officers  that  defended  the  approach 
to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  or  Captain  Stuart  of  Dillon's  battalion, 
and  Captains  de  Chateauperrs  and  Caussade  of  the  battalion  of  Beaujolois, 
to  retire  with  their  men,  after  destroying  the  redoubt  and  works  con- 
nected with  it.  This  was  effected,  notwithstanding  the  superior  numbers 
and  fire  of  Vaudemont's  corps ;  and  a  brave  Serjeant,  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  completed  the  removal  of  the  bridge,  by  burning  some  of  the 
boats,  and  by  pulling  away  the  remainder,  to  the  Cremona  side  of  the 
rivei'.  The  150  men  withdrawn,  of  whom  Captain  Stuart's  proportion, 
or  50,  appear  to  have  been  Irish,  were  placed  under  Major  O'Mahony, 
to  reinforce  the  posts  about  the  Po  gate.  Thus,  towards  3  o'clock,  was 
Cremona  finally  secured  on  this  side,  after  its  safety  had  been  too  long, 
endangered,  by  not  adopting  the  counsel  of  the  Irish.  And  now  those 
bodies  of  Eugene's  infantry  and  cuirassiei-s  that  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
ramparts  and  streets  towards  the  Po  gate,  seeing  any  further  attempts 
upon  it  to  be  hopeless,  and  being  affected  by  the  successes  of  the  garrison 
elsewhere,  fell  back  towards  the  gate  of  Mantua,  or  Mossa. 

In  the  division  of  the  city  called  "the  Ne\y  Town,"  and  to  which  that 
gate  belonged,  a  noble  resistance  had  been  inade  to  the  enemy,  since 
morning.  That  quarter  of  the  town  had  been  so  filled  by  the  Imperial- 
ists, that  the  greater  portion  of  the  French  cavalry  were  at  first  blocked 
up  in  it;  afterwards,  the  2  Irish  battalions,  ordered  to  foi-ce  their  way 
to  the  gate  there,  were  tvnce  obliged  to  desist ;  and,  in  fine,  so  completely 
occuj)ied  by  the  enemy  was  the  district  supposed  to  be,  that  tlio  gates 
of  All  Saints  and  St.  Margaret  were  not  believed  to  have  been  more 
certainly  gained  by  the  Germans,  than  that  of  Mantua,  or  Mossa.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  For,  when  the  Austrians  poured  into  this 
part  of  the  city.  Captain  Lynch,  of  Dillon's  battalion,  was  stationed  at 
that  gate.  Like  his  countryman,  the  Captain,  with  the  35  men  at  the 
Po  gate.  Lynch  was  not  to  be  surprised.  Collecting  what  men  he  could 
from  the  vicinity,  and  being  lucky  enough  to  find  powder  and  ball  at  the 
guard-house  to  his  gate,  he  intrenched  himself  there;  maintaining  it  the 
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whole  day  against  the  Imperialists,  -whose  commander,  Count  de  Kiiffstein, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Herberstein,  was  wounded  at  the 
attack.  Lynch  did  more.  For,  the  Gennans  occupying  the  adjacent 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  and  placing  musketeers  in  the  steeple 
as  a  post  from  which  their  fire  would  completely  command  his  intrench- 
meut  at  the  gate,  he  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  Church,  and  kept 
possession  of  it,  as  well  as  the  gate.  The  achievements  of  the  Irish  this 
memorable  day,  on  which,  in  the  words  of  a  French  Genei-al  Officer,  they 
"  performed  incomprehensible  things,"  *  were  concluded,  by  the  I'cmains 
of  the  troops  at  the  Po  gate  at  last  fulfilling  the  orders  they  had  received, 
to  penetrate  to  the  gate  of  Mantua,  or  Mossa.  Although  so  much  weak- 
ened by  fatigue,  cold,  fasting,  and  wounds,  as  well  as  diminished  by  those 
killed  or  taken  in  such  a  long  struggle  against  superior  numbers,  the 
compai'atively  few  effective  survivors  of  Bourke's  and  Dillon's  battalions 
did  not  allow  the  enemy  to  "  depart  in  peace,"  but  followed  his  retiring 
infantry  and  cuirassiers  beyond  the  gate  last-mentioned,  charging  both 
with  great  effect,  especially  the  cuirassiers,  from  whom  they  wrested  a 
2nd  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  some  standai'ds. 

Eugene's  contest  with  the  French,  at  St.  Margaret's  gate,  was  well 
maintained,  his  assailants  being  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  successfully  kept 
at  bay  there,  until  it  was  late,  or  dark;  when,  after  a  conflict  of  about  11 
hours,  (or  from  7  in  the  morning,  to  a  little  before  6  in  the  evening,) 
the  fate  of  Cremona  was  decided,  by  his  having  to  abandon  that  city, 
"taken  by  a  miracle,"  as  was  said,  "and  lost  by  a  still  greater  one!" 
He  retired  in  good  order,  bringing  away,  as  companions  for  the  Marshal 
de  Villeroy,  who  had  been  sent  off  to  Ostiano,  80  or  90  officers,  of  whom 
38  were  Irish,  besides  about  400  soldiei'S,  including  29  Irish,  and  above 
500  horses  captured  from  the  garrisou.  According  to  the  most  probable 
accounts  on  the  Prince's  side,  his  loss  was  from  1500  to  1600  men,  of 
whom  about  1200  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  prisoners. 
The  official  table  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  of  the  French 
and  Irish  infantry — for  I  have  seen  no  such  return  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
garrison — presents  a  total  of  1429  men  and  officers;  of  whom  the  French 
were  1079,  and  the  Irish  350 ;  the  last  number  a  large  proportion  out  of 
600  men  !  The  details  of  the  loss  of  the  2  Irish  battalions,  counting 
Serjeants  among  the  privates,  were  thus  : — 
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"  The  Brigadier  Coiuit  de  Vaudrey,  ahove  alluded  to,  writes  thus — "Les  Irian- 
dais,  qui  avaient  I'attaque  de  la  droite,  du  cote'  du  PO,  cnt  fait  des  choses  incomjn-e- 
hensihh'g.  ...  lis  ont  arracLe'  les,  etendards  des  cuirassiers  de  I'Eiapereur,  et 
se  sont  empar^s  de  2  paires  de  timbales  qu'ils  avaient  k  leur  tdte." 
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The  officers  distinguished  in  Boiirke's  battalion  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
"Wauchop,    Plunkett,    Captain   of  Grenadiers,   Captains  Donnellan  and 
Mac  Auliffe,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  Gi-enadiers,  Mac  Auliffe,  besides  the 
reformed   officers,    Lieutenant-Colonel    Connock,   and   the    Lieutenants 
Corrin,  Power,   Nugent,   and  Ivei's.*     Those   distinguished  in  Dillon's 
battalion   were  its   2   successive    Commandants,   Major  O'Mahony  and 
Dillon,    Captain   of  Grenadiers,  Captains    Lynch,    Mac   Donough,   and 
Macgee,  Lieutenants  Dillon  anc"  Gibbons,  and  2  gentlemen,  mentioned, 
without  any  rank  attached,  as  John  Bourke  and  Thomas  Dillon.     The 
■Count  de  Revel,  who,  though  his  countrymen,  the  French,  did  wonders 
where  they  fought,  yet  acknowledged  (as  well  as  the  enemy)  that  it  was 
to  the  obstinate  courage  of  the  Irish  in  defence  of  the    Po  gate  the 
preservation   of   Cremona  was  pi'incipally   owing,t   appointed,  as   their 
most    distinguished    representative,    Major    O'Mahony,    to    carry    the 
despatch  to  Pai'is.     The  Major,  for  his  excellent  character  in  the  service, 
previously  known  to  Louis,  was,  on  the  day  of  his  reaching  Versailles, 
received  by  his  Majesty,  according  to  the  Duke  de  Saint  Simon,  in  a 
•manner  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  intelligence  from  Italy. 
The  King,  on  rising  from  dinner,  pi'oceeded  to  his  private  cabinet  accom- 
panied by  the  Irish  officer  only,  and  continued  there,  with  shut  doors, 
for  about  an  hour;  while  the  numerous  courtiers,  including,  to  the  general 
surprise,  Chamillart,  the  Minister  of  War  himself,  had  to  remain  in  the 
apartment  outside,  where  the  deliverance  of  Cremona  was  the  topic  of 
universal  curiosity;  as  Chamillart  sufficiently  experienced,  from  the  inces- 
sant questions  to  which  he  was  exposed  respecting  sucli  a  remarkable 
event.     After  quitting  his  cabinet,  the  King,  while  changing  his  dress 
in  order  to  walk  in  the  palace  garden,  expi'essed    himself  with  great 
approbation  on  the  affair  of  Cremona,  and  especially  on  the  conduct  of 
his  principal  officers  there ;  at  the  same  time  evincing  how  gratified  he 
was  with  O'Mahony  in  particular,  by  the  length  at  which  he  spoke  of 
him  ;  alleging  that  he  had  never  heard  anybody  give  so  good  an  account 
of  everything  that  occurred ;  or  a  narrative  displaying  such  clearness  of 
perception  and  exactness,  united  with  an  agreeable  manner  of  communi- 
cation.    From  another  contemporary,  the  Chevalier  de  Bellerive,  we  are 
informed  of  Louis  and  the  Major  on  this  occasion,  how  his  Majesty, 
having  listened  to  the  description  of  what  happened  at  Cremona  with 
pleasure,  intimated  that  he  was  only  dissatisfied  with  the  deficiency  of 
the  narrator's  details  respecting  the  acts  of  his  own  countrymen.     The 
King  observed,  on  that  point,  to  the  Major — "  Voits  ne  me  parlez  que 

*  Printed,  in  French,  "  Yvert."  The  old  name  of  O'Hiomhair,  famous  for  valour 
in  the  wars  of  Thomond,  was  anglicized  into  "  Ivers." 

+  The  historian  of  Prince  Eugene  observes  of  the  garrison  of  Cremona — "  II  faut 
rendre  justice  aux  Fran<;oi3 ;  ils  y  firent  des  merveilles.  Les  Irlandois  s'y  distin- 
guerent  aussi  beaucoup  ;  et  leur  obstination  d  la  defense  sauva  la  place."  lu 
fact,  of  the  4  gates  fought  for,  or  those  of  the  Po,  Mantua,  All  Saints,  and  St. 
Margaret,  tlie  Irish,  though  but  600  men,  preserved  the  Ist,  and,  through  it,  the 
town,  as  their  countryman.  Lynch,  held  the  2ad,  till  they  forced  their  way  to,  and 
drove  the  Imperialists  from,  it ;  while  the  French,  though  3400  men,  only  regained 
the  2  remaining  gates.  It  was,  likewise,  in  connexion  with  the  contests  for  the 
Po  and  Mantua  gates,  that  the  chief  Imperial  officers  were  put  hors  de  combat,  or 
Mercy,  Deidrichstein,  Freiberg,  Leiningen,  and  Kuffstein.  The  illustrious  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Pelet,  Directeur  Ge'neral  du  Bureau  de  la  Guerre,  writing  how 
"chacun  fit  des  prodiges  de  valeur,"  adds,  "  surtout  les  2  re'gimeuts  Irlandais." 
In  other  words,  they  were, 

"Whero  all  were  brare,  the  bravest  of  the  bravol " 
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des  Frangois,  he  !  qvJ  auront  done  fait  mes  braves  Irlandois  ?  " "  Sire," 

rejoined  the  Major,  merely  paying  back  as  an  Irishman,  to  the  French, 
the  compliment  which  Louis,  as  a  Frenchman,  had  paid  to  the  Ii-ish — 
"  Nous  avons  suivi  leur  rapidity  guerriere."  A  reply,  presenting,  says 
Mr.  O'Conor,  "a  memorable  instance  of  the  modesty  of  merit,  or  of 
pride,  conscious  of  merit,  and  disdainful  of  vain-glory."  Louis  rewarded 
the  Major  with  a  brevet  as  Colonel,  and  a  pension  of  1000  livres, 
besides^a  present  of  1000  louis  d'ors,  by  way  (as  it  were)  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  his  journey.*  Lieutenants-Colonel  Wauchop  and  Con- 
nock  were  likewise  brevetted  as  Colonels.  And,  as  a  general  testimony 
of  the  French  Monarch's  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  on  this 
occasion,  not  merely  Sourke's,  but  the  other  4  Irish  Infantry  Regiments 
of  Dorrington,  Albemarle,  Berwick,  and  Galmoy,  like  it  only  on  French 
pay,  all  had  their  pay  raised  to  the  higher  scale  of  the  3  corps  originally 
comprised  in  i;he  Lrigade  of  Mountcashel,  and,  at  this  period,  or  1703, 
consisting  of  the  Regiments  of  Lee,  Clare,  and  Dillon.  The  last,  as  1  of 
those  already  eujoying  that  pay,  only  received  a  special  gratuity  in 
money,  for  its  bravery  at  Cremona.  After  his  interview  with  Louis 
XI"V.,^"Coll.  Mahoni,"  notes  the  contemporary  Ii'ish  Jacobite  loyalist, 
Plunkett,  "  went  from  Yersaills  to  St.  Germaius,  for  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  own  King  :  who  knighted  him  for  his  late  service,  reputeing  what 
was  don  to  his  great  friend  to  be  don  to  himself  And  'tis  so  in  the 
event.  For  the  greater  progress  is  made  by  France  and  her  Allyes  in 
the  warr,  the  sooner  will  the  Restoration  of  James  III.  be  effected." 

The  "Whig  writer,  Forman,  remarking  of  the  affair  of  Cremona,  "  that 
the  Irish  perform' d  there  the  most  important  piece  of  service  for  Louis 
XIV.,  that,  perhaps,  any  King  of  France  ever  I'eceived,  from  so  small  a 
body  of  men,  since  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy,"  adds — "  This  action 
of  the  Irish,  by  an  impartial  v/ay  of  reasoning,  saved  the  whole  French 
army  in  Italy ;  the  destruction  of  which,  according  to  the  account  itself, 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  all  military  men,  must  have  been  the  infallible 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  Cremona.  It  was  also  thought,  in  England, 
to  have  so  much  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as  they  stood  at 
that  time,  that,  as  I  have  been  informed,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news,  said,  in  Parliament,  that  those 
2  regiments  had  done  more  mischief  to  the  High  Allies,  than  all  the 
Irish  abroad  could  have  done,  had  they  been  kept'at  liome,  and  left  in 
the  entire  possession  of  their  estates.  .  .  .  Had  they  done  nothing 
else,"  concludes  Forman,  ''  this  1  action  would  alone  be  sufiicient  to 
eternize  them."  In  Ireland,  the  older  natives,  though  groaning  i;nder 
the  many  oppressions  of  the  Orange  revolution,t  might  naturally  exult, 

*  "  Mahoni,  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  reform'd  Major  in  a  regiment  of  his  nation," 
says  the  Abbe' de  Vairac,  "  was  appointed  to  carry  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
an  account  of  that  memorable  transaction,  and  perform'd  that  commission  so  much 
to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction,  that  he  granted  him  a  breviate  for  Colonel,  and  gave 
iim  a  pension  of  1000  livres,  besides  1000  louis-d'ors  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  to  the  Court." 

t  M.  Picot  d'Orleans,  in  his  Memoirs  for  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  18th 
Century,  (or  from  1700  to  1800,)  after  observing,  that  "all  the  documents  of  the 
times  present  a  deplorable  picture  of  how  religion  was  situated  in  Ireland  "  previous 
to  and  at  the  commencement  of  that  century,  says — "The  Catholics  were  marked 
out  for  all  sorts  of  vexations,  and  the  Protestants,  although  inferior  in  number,  or 
because  they  were  inferior  in  number,  made  their  yoke  press  most  severely  upon 
them."  Thus,  in  the  Dutch  Lettres  Historiques  for  January,  1702,  we  read,  under 
head  of  Ireland,  an  exact  search  proclaimed  for  all  Priests,  Monks,  and  Jesuits, 
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on  this  memorable  occasion,  at  such,  a  gratifying  realization,  in  repre- 
sentatives of  their  race,  of  all  that  the  highest  eulogium  of  poetic 
patriotism  could  associate  with  the  character  of  an  Irishman — 

"  By  honour  bound  in  woe  or  weal, 

Whate'er  she  bids,  he  dares  to  do  ; 
Tempt  him  with  bribes,  he  will  not  fail, 

Try  him  in  fire,  you'll  find  him  true. 
He  seeks  not  safety ;  let  his  post 

Be  where  it  ought,  in  danger's  van, 
And,  if  the  field  of  fame  be  lost, 

'Twill  not  be  by  an  Irishman." — Ore. 

The  feeling  of  a  just  national  pride,  at  being  the  countrymen  of  such 
heroes,  found  a  popular  expression  in  music ;  and,  to  our  times,  the  pipt;r 
in  Munster  has  performed  the  air  of — "  The  day  we  beat  the  Germans  at 
Cremona."*  A  late  patriotic  writer,  Thomas  Davis,  has  well  observed 
— "  We  would  not  like  to  meet  the  Irishman,  who,  knowing  these  facts, 
would  pass  the  north  of  Italy,  and  7iot  track  the  steps  of  the  Irish  regi- 
ments, through  the  streets,  and  gates,  and  ramparts,  of  Cremona."  t 

The  celebrated  Duke  of  Vendome  was  appointed  to  succeed  Villeroy 
in  Italy,  with  a  sufficient  army  to  oblige  Prince  Eugene  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Mantua,  and  to  force  him  to  an  engagement.  The  Irish 
troops,  under  the  Duke's  orders,  were  the  5  battalions  of  Bourke, 
Dillon,  Albemarle,  Berwick,  and  Galmoy,  and  Sheldon's  2  squadrons. 
Of  Colonels  pi'esent,  from  May  27th  to  June  1st,  at  the  reduction  of 
Castiglione  delle  Stiviere,  were  Bourke  and  O'Mahony;  the  latter  of 
whom,  and  an  officer  named  O' Carroll,  appear  as  distinguished,  July 
2Gth,  at  Yendome's  surprise  and  cutting  up  of  4  of  Eugene's  cavalry 
regiments  under  General  Annibal  Visconti  at  Santa  Yittoria.  Sheldon, 
who  volunteered  there  acting  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Yendome,  was  severely 
wounded;  behaving  so  very  well,  that  he  was  1  of  3  officers  (2  of  them 
French)  specially  recommended,  for  such  good  service,  to  Louis  XIY.'s 
consideration,  by  his  grandson,  the  King  of  Spain.  These  movements 
were  followed,  August  loth,  by  the  battle  of  Luzzara.     Eugene's  force 

with  the  offer  of  £100  reward  for  a  Popish  Archbishop,  £50  for  a  Bishop,  and 
£40  for  a  Vicar-General,  and  every  Jesuit  or  Monk.  Yet  bow  much  ivorse  penal 
legislation  was  to  come ! 

*I  allude  to  the  famous  Gansey,  deceased  in  February,  1857.  "He  passed 
away  calmly  and  peacefully,"  says  the  account,  "at  Killarney,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,"  and,  by  his  j)erformances,  left  a  name  "associated,  for  over  half  a  century, 
with  the  talismanic  recollections  of  Killarney,  in  the  breast  of  millions,  at  home, 
and  abroad."  The  late  Maurice  O'Connell  mentioned  to  me,  his  having  often  heard 
the  air,  on  the  combat  at  Cremona,  from  Gansey  ;  to  whom  it  had  been  transmitted 
by  his  Munster  predecessors  in  "the  tuneful  art." 

+  For  this  narrative  of  the  affair  of  Cremona  (which  has  cost  me  an  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  painful  to  think  of)  I  have  made  use  of  the  French  contemporary 
journals,  the  various  pidjlications,  on  the  Bourbon  and  the  Im[)erial  side,  in  the 
Mercure  Historique  and  the  Lettres  Historiques  for  1702,  the  original  documents  on 
the  subject  in  the  great  work  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  from  the  Depot 
de  la  Guerre  at  Pans,  the  large  history  of  the  Marquis  de  Quincj%  the  accounts  of  the 
Marquises  de  Feuquieres  and  Dangeau,  the  Chevalier  de  Folard,  the  Histoire  du 
Prince  Eugfene  de  Savoye,  and  the  Italian  writer  Botta,  with  subordinate  matter 
from  the  Due  de  St.  Simon,  the  Chevalier  de  Bellerive,  the  Ahl)e  de  Vairac,  the 
pamphleteer  Forraan,  the  Abb6  Mac  Geoghegan,  the  Memoirs  of  Charles  O'Conor 
of  Belanagare,  his  grandson's  unfinished  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Nation, 
Plunkett's  Light  to  the  Blind,  the  MS.  History  of  Kerry,  and  Ponce  MSS.,  in  tho 
Hoyal  Irish  Academy,  &c. 
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Las  been  differently  represented  at  from  24,000  to  26,000  men,  with  57 
•cannon.  Vendome's  force  has  been  computed  at  35,000  men  ;  of  whom, 
however,  not  so  many  as  2-3rds,  could  engage,  or  be  up  for  action ;  and 
they  had  but  37  cannon.  The  contest,  which,  from  the  broken  nature 
of  the  country,  was  one  chiefly  of  musketry  and  cannon,  lasted  from  5  in 
the  evening  till  1  in  the  morning.  Vendome  acknowledged  about  2500, 
and  Eugene  2695,  killed  and  wounded.  Both  remained  intrenched  in 
presence  of  one  another ;  and  the  engagement  was,  so  far,  a  di'awn  battle. 
The  main  attack  of  Eugene  having  been  against  Yendome's  left  wing,  the 
latter  posted  there  "tie  flower  of  his  troops,"  including  the  "  Brigade 
des  Irlandois,"  or  Bourke's,  Dillon's,  Berwick's  and  Galmoy's  battalions; 
that  of  Albemarle  being  upon  the  French  and  Spanish  right.  The 
French  accounts  thus  notice  the  several  assaults  of  the  Imperialists  Tipon 
Yendome's  left  wing.  At  their  1st  onset,  that  wing  "  received  them 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  repulsed;  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  dead.  Half  an  hour  after,  they  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  they  were  again  repulsed.  Then  they  made  fresh  troops  advance, 
and  charged  a  3rd  time,  with  as  little  success.  At  last,  the  4th  time, 
they  caused  the  Irish,  and  the  Regiments  of  Perche  and  of  Sault,  that 
had  sufl:ered  severely,  to  lose  a  little  ground.  But  the  Comte  de  Besons 
•caused  the  cavalry  Begiments  of  the  Colonel-General,  of  Dourches,  of 
Montperoux,  and  of  Bourbon,  to  march,  leading  them  several  times  to 
the  charge  against  the  enemy,  which  arrested  his  progress."  After 
admitting  the  repulse  of  those  3  furious  charges  of  the  Imperialists,  and 
mentioning  their  reinforcement  by  3  battalions  of  Danes  for  a  4th  effort, 
— "  At  last,"  says  Prince  Eugene's  historian,  "  the  Brigade  of  the  Irish, 
being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists,  and  having 
lost  a  quantity  of  soldiers,  and  its  best  officers,  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
above  500  paces.  The  majority  of  the  French  regiments,  when  they  saw 
this,  fell  back  also,  and  the  Imperialists  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
ground."  .Thus,  "  the  Imperialists  penetrated  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
■of  the  2  crowns,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  pursue  the  Irish,  nor  the  other 
brigades  which  had  turned  their  backs  " — this  caution  proceeding  from, 
"the  apprehension  of  encountering  a  2nd  line,  and  of  being  surrounded." 
The  same  hostile  writer  subsequently  refers  to  "  the  disorder  of  the 
Irish,"  and  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Besons,  "■  to  make  some 
squadrons  advance  to  sustain  them,  and  gain  time  for  them  to  rally." 
How  very  hard  it  was  to  make  them  give  way  is  thus  attested  by  the 
accounts  of  both  sides.  The  French  admit  the  confusion  to  have  been 
so  great  on  this  wing  from  its  heavy  loss,  especially  of  ofiicers,  that 
Yendome  himself  was  obliged  to  rally  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  aid 
obtained  from  the  right,  and  6  attacks,  that  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed. 
Meanwhile,  the  battalion  of  Albemarle,  under  its  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
ISricholas  Fitz-Gerald,  signalized  itself  very  much  upon  the  right.  It  is 
described,  in  the  letters  of  3  French  General  Officers,  as  "  having,  though 
with  a  great  loss,  performed  wonders — delivering  the  very  distinguished 
corps  of  the  Carabiniers,  towai-ds  the  close  of  the  action,  at  a  most  critical 
period,  or  when  they  were  flanked,  and  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered 
by  the  enemy — the  chai'ge,  by  which  this  deliverance  was  effected,  having 
been  the  most  vigorous  possible — trampling  down  all  before  it,  though 
those  who  made  it  were  inferior  in  number — so  that,"  it  is  added,  "  tliey 
could  not  be  too  highly  praised."  Of  the  general  conduct  of  the  Irish, 
from  the  deliverance  of  Cremona,  to  the  end  of  this  campaign  of  1702, 
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Fieffe  says — "  Dans  toutes  ces  actions,  les  Irlandais  deploient  encore  la 
plus  grande  bravoui'e." 

Among  the  52  battalions  and  90  squadrons,  whicli,  as  "  le  plus  en  etat 
de  sevvir,"  Vendorae  still  kept  at  hand  in  November,  lest  Eugene  should 
attempt  any  offensive  movement  instead  of  retiring  to  vrinter-quarters, 
the  5  battalions  of  the  Irish  Brigade  were  included;  the  number  of 
men  in  each  of  those  battalions  being  thus  officially  returned — Dillon's, 
350— Bourke's,  397— Galmoy's,  397— Berwick's,  460— Albemarle's,  327 
— in  all,  1931.  Among  the  cavahy  regiments  of  the  Duke,  detached  for 
garrison  duty,  Sheldon's  Irish,  as  2  squadrons,  ai'e  marked,  as  stationed 
at  Cesoli.  In  a  Stuart  document  of  1693,  concerning  the  fittest  methods 
of  obtaining  recruits  for  the  Irish  Jacobite  armv  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
specified,  how  "  Irish  officers  were  to  be  established  on.  the  frontiers  of 
Flanders;  and  2  louis  d'ors  were  to  be  given  to  every  soldier,  they  coidd 
engage  to  desert  from  t!ie  Allied  army."  Accordingly,  from  tliat  remote 
quarter,  we  find  arrangements  on  foot  in  1702,  to  reinforce  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  Italy  for  the  campaign  of  1703.  Our  adventurous  country- 
man, Peter  Drake  of  Drakerath,  County  of  Meath,  informs  us,  how  several 
Irish  officers,  of  whom  he  names  the  Captains  O'Driscoll  and  Mac  Carthy 
Beagh,  were  employed  in  Flanders,  so  early  as  the  spring  of  1702,  to 
engage  600  desei-ters  from  Marlborough's  army ;  which  number,  and  a 
few  over,  were  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  summer;  Drake  himself 
having  procured  so  many  as  1^6.'^'  With  all  these,  he  left  Brussels,  in 
August,  1702,  and  reached  Pavia,  in  February,  1703;  minus,  indeed, 
257  men  from  desertion  on  "the  long,  laborious  march  by  land;"  but 
Tv-ith  about  343  remaining,  that  "were  divided  among  the  several  officers 
of  the  Irish  Brigade,  who  waited  there  to  receive  them."  The  official 
'•■  Memoire  de  M.  de  Chamlay  "  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated  October  20th,  1702, 
likewise  shows  the  solicitude  of  the  French  Government,  to  have  as  many 
Irish  troops  as  possible,  for  1703.  "  II  faudrait  faive  passer  avec  soin  en 
France  les  Irlandais  qui  sont  en  Espagne,  et  qui  out  deserte  de  la  liotte 
d'Angleterre  et  de  Hollande,  quand  elle  etait  aupres  de  Cadix.t  Je 
ne  doute  pas  que  le  Roi  n'ait  deja  pourvu  a  ce  qui  est  contenu  dans  cet 
article.  Je  crois  qile  si  on  s'y  prenait  bien,  on  pourrait  tirer  des  Irlandais 
d'Irlande.  Si  cela  etait  possible,  il  serait  tres-important  de  le  faire  au  ■ 
plus  tot,  ces  troupes  etant  excellentes;  et  d'ailleurs  cela  soulagerait 
d'autant  le  royaume.  On  dit  qu'il  y  a  beaucoup  d'Irlandais  repandus  en 
Bretagne.     On  pourrait  les  ramasser,  et  les  mettre  dans  le  service." 

This  year,  1702,  began  the  insurrection  of  the  Camisards,  or  Protes- 
tants of  the  Cevennes,  in  Languedoc,  on  account  of  the  persecution  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  through  the  measures,  connected  with  the 
Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  compel  all  those  of  their  religion  in 
France  to  become  Catholics.  Tliis  stnicrgle  between  the  Camisards  and 
their  government  was,  as  a  religious  war,  attended  with  the  peculiar 
cruelty,  for  which  such  holy  contests  have  been  infamous  in  every  age. 
*'  Nowhere,"  says  the  learned  and  liberal  American  historian,  Prescott, 
"do  we  find  such  a  free  range  given  to  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature, 
as  in  the  wars  of  religion — where  each  party  considei-s  itself  as  arrayed 
against  the  enemies  of  God,  and  where  the  sanctity  of  the  cause  throws  a 

"  Drake  got  in  all  159,  but  3  gave  him  the  slip. 

+  The  English  might  obtain  sailors,  as  they  did  soldiers,  from  Ireland,  in  those 
times  ;  bnt,  it  appears  by  the  text,  with  desertion  in  view,  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
•as  well  aa  the  latter. 
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Teil  over  the  foulest  transgressions,  that  hides  their  enormity  from  the 
eye  of  the  transgressor."  The  contest  in  the  Cevennes  continued  unabated 
until  1704,  towards  the  close  of  which,  the  Marshal  de  Villars  seemed  to 
he  entirely  successful;  and,  on  the  renewal  of  the  disturbances,  in  1705, 
they  were  extinguished  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  But,  since  the 
encounters,  in  the  course  of  this  insurrection,  though  honourable  to  the 
courage  of  the  Camisards,  and  proportionably  so  to  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents, were,  amidst  a  great  European  war,  not  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
confer  any  distinction  upon  the  Irish  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  here,  that,  on  several  occasions,  Irish 
apjiear  to  have  signalized  themselves,  especially  officers ;  and,  no  doubt, 
with  a  greater  portion  of  zeal,  from  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
those  of  their  own  race  and.  creed  were  reduced  at  home,  by  the  violation 
of  their  Edict  of  Nantes — the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  It  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  "  intolerance  is  the  vice  of  all  religionists,  when  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  FEW  has  not  yet  instructed  and  humanized  the  many" 
Eor 

"  Philosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes,  or  idle  speculations : 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.     Not,  in  lonely  cells, 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heav'nly  light 
To  senates,  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  coimcils, 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind." — Thomson, 

In  1703,  the  Duke  of  Yendome  continued  to  command  in  Italy;  having 
the  Irish  battalions  of  Berwick,  Bourke,  Dillon,  Galmoy,  and  Fitz-Gerald, 
(late  Albemarle,)  in  his  army.  At  the  assault  and  capture,  January  13th, 
)i  the  intrenched  post  of  Boudanello,  in  an  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
Parmeggiana  and  the  Secchia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Barnewall 
of  the  Regiment  of  Galmoy,  with  a  detachment  from  Eeggiolo,  took  a 
leading  part.  The  Imperialists,  under  General  Stahremberg,  were  so 
weakened  at  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  that  Vendome,  while  leaving 
a  force  to  hold  them  in  check  along  the  Secchia,  was  able  to  march,  during 
the  summer,  with  32  battalions,  and  29  squadrons,  into  the  Tyrol,  in  order 
to  reduce  that  territory,  through  a  junction  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
from  Germany.  Among  the  battalions  engaged  in  this  expedition  were 
those  of  Dillon,  Galmoy,  Bourke,  and  Fitz-Gerald.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  difficulties  of  invading  a  country  of  such  great  natui-al  strength, 
defended  by  a  peasantry  of  hardy  and  active  mountaineers,  ranking  among 
the  best  sharp-shooters  in  the  world,  and  aided  by  Austrian  engineers, 
the  French  penetrated  to  the  city  of  Trent ;  when,  from  the  failure  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  to  advance  far  enough  to  efi'ect  a  junction,  and,  fiom 
the  meditated  treachery  of  a  secession  to  the  Allies,  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  against  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  precautions,  Ven- 
dome had  to  retire  into  Italy.  Of  Irish  officers,  in  this  expedition,  the 
Honourable  Arthur  Dillon,  as  Brigadier,  with  1500  men,  signalized  him- 
self, at  the  end  of  July,  in  dislodging  from  a  mountain-pass,  deemed 
impregnable  in  front,  and  considered  inaccessible  elsewhere,  500  of  the 
enemy ;  by  which  he  was  able  to  reach  and  take  the  town  and  castle  of 
Biva,  without  even  the  loss  of  a  man !  The  Comte  de  Medavi  writes, 
July  31st,  on  this  affair,  to  Vendome,  "que  M.  Dillon  s'y  est  tout  ^  fait 
distingue."  On  the  surrender,  July  28th,  (during  Vendome's  absence  in 
the  Tyrol,)  of  the  important  fortified  town  of  Brescello,  Colonel  Daniel 
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O'Mahony  was  appointed  its  Governor.  At  the  pursuit,  and  cutting  up, 
by  Vendome,  in  October,  of  the  select  corps  of  Imperial  cavalry,  des- 
patched, under  General  Visconti,  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  well  as 
at  the  similar  oi)erations,  in  December,  and  January,  (1704)  against  the 
larger  force  that  marched,  under  General  Stahremberg,  to  join  the  Duke, 
the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  and  its  Colonel,  are  mentioned,  as  shai-ing  in 
Vendome's  successes,  at  Sau-Sebastiano,  and  Castel-Novo-de-Bormida. 

In  Germany,  where  France  was  most  successful  in  1703,  the    Irish 
wer-e  employed  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  first,  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, next,  under  the  Marshal  de  Tallard ;   and  in  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  or  Bavaria,  under  the  Marshal  de  Villars.     In  the  former  force, 
were  Lord  Galmoy,  as  Major-General,  and  the  2  squadi-ons  of  Sheldon's 
horse.     In  the  latter  force,  were  the  Major-Generals  Andrew  Lee,  and 
William  Dorrington ;  Charles  O'Brien,  5th  Viscount  Clare,  as  Brigadier 
of  Infantry,  and  tlie  2  battalions  of  Dorrington  and  Clare.     The  principal 
achievement  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Brisach,  in  the  summer.     But  this  acquisi- 
tion was  much  surpassed  by  the  Marshal  de  Tallard' s  conquest  of  Landau, 
invested  October  11th,  and  surrendered  November  18th,  in  consequence 
of  the  Marshal's  overthrow,  on  the  15th,  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel's 
army,  at  the  battle  of  Spire,  witli  a  loss  stated  at  above  6000  men,  between 
killed  and  prisoners,  from  50,  to  upwards  of  60,  colours  or  standards,  30 
pieces  of  cannon,  tents,  &c. ;  the  French  having,  it  is  said,  only  GOO  men, 
but,  more  probably,  a/ar  greater  number,  killed  and  wounded.     In  this 
battle,  the   French,  at  first,  are  alleged  to  have  had  several  of  their 
standards  and  kettle-drums  captured  by  the  German  cavalry;  and  several 
cannon  taken  from,  and  turned  against, -them.     But  the  Regiment  of 
Sheldon,  although  its  2  squadrons  did  not  muster,  exclusive  of  officers, 
above  180  men,  "charged,"  says  an  Allied  writer,  "and  routed  2  regi- 
ments of  Imperial  cuirassiers,  recovered  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thus 
led  the  way   to   the  victory."      Its  Lieutenant-Colonel,   with   rank   as 
Colonel,  Christopher  Nugent  of  Dardistown,  County  of  Meath,  showing 
himself  here,  as  at  Lauden  in  1693,  and  on  so  many  other  occasions,  a 
galhmt  man,  and*  a  good  officer,  received  7  wounds j*   and,  among  the 
Irish  killed,  was  a  brave  officer,  of  a  name  deducing  its  origin  from  the 
heroic  ages  of  Erin,  Colonel  Bernard  Macgennis.     He  was  the  father  of 
4  sons,  who  all  died  in  the  service  of  France ;  as  did  various  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  ancient  Irian  race,  in  the   Irish   Regiments  of 
Galmoy,  Lee,  Bulkeley,  Iloth,  Dillon ;  of  whom  several  were  Chevaliers  of 
St.  Louis.     In  noting  of  the  Regiment  of  Sheldon  "s'etant  distingue  a 
la  bataille  de  Spire,"  Mac  Geoghegan  adds,  "il  fut  accorde  une  augmenta- 
tion de  traitement  aux  Capitaines  et  Lieutenans  reformes  qui  servirent 
a  la  suite  de  ce  corps." 

*  The  circumstance  of  Christopher  Nugent  ha^ang  been  so  distinguished,  and 
receiving,  "au  combat  de  Spire,  7  blessures,"  is  given  in  a  copy  of  an  official 
Memorial,  endorsed,  "Promotion  d'Officiers  Generaux  Irlandois,  Mai,  1705,"  and 
described  as  marginally  noted,  "in  pencil,  apparently  by  Louis  XIV."  This  docu- 
ment belonged  to  a  collection  of  materials  for  an  intended  History  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  obtained  at  Paris  by  the  late  John  O'Connell,  Esq.,  and  kindly  transferred 
to  me,  in  1842.  The  Memorial,  though  emanating  apparently  from  a  French  source, 
dwells  much,  in  justice  to  the  Irish,  on  the  manner  in  which  such  IrUh  officers  as 
Lord  Galmoy,  Lord  (Jlare,  Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald,  and  Christopher  Nugent,  were 
passed  over  in  the  way  of  promotion,  compared  with  several  French  officers,  of 
inferior  claims  to  advancement  ui  the  service. 
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At  the  reduction,  early  in  the  year,  of  the  important  Fort  of  Kehl, 
by  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  Major-General  Andrew  Lee  was  among 
his  most  distinguished  officers,  as  well  as  a  young  Irishman,  named 
Mac  Sheehy,  acting  as  an  Engineer ;  who,  reconnoitring  the  breach, 
correctly  pronounced  it,  in  opposition  to  the  other  Engineers,  to  be 
practicable ;  and  the  operations  against  that  fort  cost  the  Regiment  of 
Clare  1  Captain,  and  nearly  90  men.  The  engagement,  called  '•'  the  1st 
battle  of  Hochstedt,"  was  fought,  September  20th,  by  the  Marshal  de 
Villars,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  against  the  Imperial  General,  Count 
de  Stirum.  At  the  commencement  of  this  action,  the  Count,  having  a 
much  inferior  force  to  deal  with,  under  Lieutenant- General  D'Usson, 
(the  same  who  formerly  commanded  in  Ireland,)  gave  that  force  a  very 
rough  handling.  But  the  Mai-shal,  and  the  Elector,  after  a  long  and 
harassing  march,  coming  up,  and  falling  to  work  with  their  cavalry, 
while  their  artillery  and  infantry  advanced  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
second  them,  the  Count  was  then  so  outnumbered,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  retreat,  fighting,  towards  Nordlingen.  And  he  continued  to  do  so 
most  creditably,  until,  after  a  combat  altogether  of  9  hours,  his  army 
were  broken,  and  routed ;  having  between  7000  and  8000,  (if  not  more,) 
killed,  or  made  prisoners,  and  their  entire  artillery,  consisting  of  33 
pieces,  taken,  with  22  colours  or  standards,  tents,  baggage,  &c. ;  the 
French  and  Bavarian  loss  not  amounting  to  1000  men.  The  reputation 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  was  much  increased  at  this  victory.  According  to- 
the  official  letters,  or  those  of  D'Usson  and  Villars,  Major-General 
Dorrington  always  led  on  his  infantry,  with  great  regulaiity,  and  valour. 
Major-General  Lee,  in  command  of  a  French  coi-ps  broken  by  the  enemy, 
displayed  his  usual  resolution,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  exposed  his 
person,  to  remedy  the  disorder  that  occurred ;  and,  in  doing  so,  received 
5  or  6  wounds.  In  hastening  up  to  gain  a  village  in  the  centre, 
which  it  was  i-equisite  to  possess,  in  order  to  advance  in  front  with 
effect  against  the  enemy,  the  Irish,  under  Lord  Clare,  occupied  that 
post,  with  an  ardour  for  fighting  that  could  not  be  sufficiently  praised  ; 
and  they  continued  to  manifest  their  usual  good-will  and  corresponding 
ardour,  being  the  1st  body  of  infantry,  {followed  bj*  the  brigade  of 
Artois,  and  some  companies  of  gi-enadiers,)  to  which  was  due  the  final 
or  decisive  bi'eaking  and  dispersion  of  the  German  infantrj',  attended 
by  a  great  slaughter  of  that  infantry,  during  the  night,  in  the  woods, 
through  which  tbey  endeavoured  to  escape.*  Count  Arthur  Dillon  adds 
respecting  this  battle — "  The  Regiment  of  Clare  highly  distinguished 
itself  there.  Having  lost,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  1  of  its- 
colours,  it  precipitated  itself,  a  Varvie  hlandie,  upon  the  enemy,  recovered 
that,  and  took  2  other  colours  from  the  enemy."  f  This  was  being 
"  double  and  quit "  with  the  Germans. 

*  Villars,  mentioning  to  Louis  XIV.  how  "I'on  attendit  que  I'iiifanterie  edt 
gagrL§  un  viljage,  qui  etait  dans  le  centre,  pour  marcher  de  front  aux  ennemis," 
states,  "les  Irlandais,  command e's  par  milord  Olare,  I'avaient  occupe',  avec  une  ardeiir 
de  combattre  que  Ton  ne  peut  assez  loner."  And  again,  or  in  reference  to  their 
general  conduct  in  the  action,  he  alleges,  "les  Irlandais  ont  marque  leur  bonne 
volonte'  et  leur  ardeur  ordiiiaii-es. "  As  to  the  infantry,  whose  coming  up,  &c., 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  decided  the  event  of  the  contest,  the  Marshal  writes,  "la 
brigade  des  Irlandais,  celle  d' Artois,  et  quelques  compagnies  de  gi-enadiers,  ayant 
joint  leurs  derniers  rangs,  le  desordre  s'y  mit ;  elle  fut  entiSrement  rompue ;  nos 
troupes  en  tuferent  beaucoup  dans  les  bois,  ou  le  massacre  fut  trfes-grand,  et  dura 
in6me  toutc  la  nuit." 

t  Le  Eegiment  de  Clare  s'y  distingua  beaucoup.     Ayant  perdu,  au  commence- 
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The  greatest  efforts  of  the  Allies,  in  1704,  were  made  in  Gei-many, 
to  save  the  House  of  Austria,  attacked  by  the  Bavariaus  and  French  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  Hungarians  on  another.  For  this  purpose,  in  June, 
the  Auglo-Dutch  and  Imperial  armies  joined  in  Swabia,  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden.  Each  was  to  command  day 
about,  and  they  proceeded  in  July  to  enter  Bavaria.  To  oppose  them, 
the  Bavarian  Field-Marshal,  Count  d'Arco,  was  stationed  on  the  hill  of 
Schellenberg,  extending  from  Donawert  on  his  left,  towards  a  wood  on 
his  I'ight.  That  eminence,  very  steep,  rough,  and  difficult  to  ascend,  had 
been,  some  time  before,  ordered  to  be  intrenched  along  the  summit. 
But,  according  to  an  Italian  officer  there,  the  Marquis  Scipio  Maffei, 
Lieutenant-General  in  the  Bavarian  and  subsequently  in  the  Imperial 
service,  the  works  commenced  were  on  a  scale  that  would  have  accom- 
modated 15,000  men,  and  yet  were  so  little  advanced,  that  they  could 
not  be  completed  before  they  were  to  be  attacked ;  while  the  Bavarian 
and  French  force  for  the  defence  were  no  more,  at  most,  than  8000  men, 
and  14  guns.  July  2nd,  Mai-lborough,  whose  day  it  was  to  command, 
cannonaded  the  imperfectly-intrenched  eminence,  with  a  corresponding 
.  advantage  on  his  side,  from  5  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
ordered  the  post  to  be  attacked  in  form.  In  artillery,  from  the  Allied 
train  being  previously  mentioned  as  having  included  44  field-guns,  he 
appears  to  have  been  much  superior.  His  infantry,  by  Allied  accounts, 
consisted  of  5580  select  British  and  Dutch,  3000  Imperial  grenadiers,  30 
additional  battalions,  half  on  the  right  and  half  on  the  left,  that,  at 
500  men  per  battalion,  would  be  15,000,  or,  with  the  8580  British, 
Dutch,  and  grenadier  Imperialists,  23,5 80;  his  cavalry  amounted  to  30- 
British  and  Dutch  squadrons,  that,  at  150  men  each,  would  make  4500  ;, 
and  his  entire  force  would  thus  be  (exclusive  of  officers)  28,080  strong. 
The  assault  was  commenced,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  wood,  by 
the  British  and  the  Dutch ;  the  former  headed  by  a  party  of  their 
Guards,  under  Lord  Mordaunt,  with  shouts  of  "  God  save  the  Queen  !  " 
and  both  being  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  troops  present.  But  the 
assailants,  for  an  hour  or  more,  were  repulsed,  and  with  such  a  smashing, 
especially  of  the  British,  that,  it  is  said,  the  survivors  could  not  be  gotten 
to  make  another  effort,  when  the  remainder  of  the  Allies  opportunely 
came  up,  to  attack  the  hill  towards  Donawert.  This  they  did  gallantly, 
under  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  who  was  wounded,  and  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him  ;  and  the  works  having  been  most  imperfect  there,  and  the 
ordei-s  i-especting  the  most  effective  mode  of  defending  them  not  having 
been  followed  by  the  French  officer  at  Donawert,  Brigadier  Dubordet 
and  the  2  battalions  of  Toulouse  and  Nettancourt,  the  lines  on  that  side 
were  forced,  in  about  half  an  hour,  by  the  infantry  of  the  Imperialists  ; 
the  general  assault  upon  the  position,  from  its  commencement  by  Marl- 
borough at  6  o'clock,  having  occupied  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  au 
hour  and  3  quarters.  Exposed,  on  the  storming  of  their  imperfect 
intrenchments,  to  s\ich  "a  world  of  enemies" — or,  by  line  of  battle,  71 
battalions  and  152  squadrons  against  but  19  battalions  and  G  squadrons  ! 
— the  Gallo-Bavarians  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  artillery,  (but  first 
spiked  or  rendered  useless,)  their  tents,  their*  baggage,  and  13  standards  ; 
yet  had  not,  according  to  Maffei,  in  or  after  the  action,  2500  slain  or 
taken.     The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Allies  are  recorded,  on  their  side, 

ment  de  Taction,  1  de  ses  drai)eaux,  il  foiidit,  a  I'arme  blanche,  siir  renuemi,  et  le 
reprit,  avec  2  autrea  drapeaux  ennemia 
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by  Serjeant  Millner  of  "  the  Honourable  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot  of 
Ii-eland,"*  as  1536  British,  of  other  nations  3772,  of  whom  1331  were 
Dutch,  and  2441  Germans,  making  a  general  total  of  5308  men,  including 
360  officers  !  f  Such  was  the  famous  combat  at  the  lines  of  Schellenbei-g, 
where  Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  a  much  superior  force,  was  beaten,  till 
aided  by  the  Prince  of  Baden,  with  still  greater  numbers  ;|  and  where, 
considered  apart  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  ultimate  success,  which,  in 
war,  as  well  as  in  peace,  is  too  often  not  the  reward  of  the  gx-eatest  merit, 
the  very  vigorous  defence,  and  unparalleled  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  by 
the  Gallo-Bavarians,  with  every  advantage  against  them  but  that  of 
position,  unquestionably  entitled  them  to  the  principal  glory  of  the  day. 
At  this  action,  there  were  no  Irish  troops.  But  Major-Geueral  Andrew 
Lee  commanded  upon  the  Gallo-Bavarian  right,  where  the  British  were 
so  roughly  handled  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  lines  by  the  Imperial- 
ists, on  the  left,  or  towards  Donawert.  Being  thus  cut  off  from  retiring 
by  Donawert,  Lee  proceeded  to  withdraw  his  men,  in  the  direction  of 
the  wood,  to  IS^eubui-gh.  And  this,  he,  says  a  French  contempoi-ary, 
"executed  with  so  much  prudence,  by  availing  himself  of  some  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  that  he  suffered  no  loss,  although  closely  followed  by  tlie 
enemy  as  far  as  the  wood,  where,  having  totally  despaired  of  being  able 
to  break  in  upon  him,  they  retired." 

The  next  and  most  famous  engagement  of  the  campaign  of  1704  was 
'-' tlie  2nd  battle  of  Hochstedt,"  or  Blenheim,  fought,  August  13th, 
between  the  Allies  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians  under  the  Marshals  de  Tallard 
and  Marcin,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Of  the  Gallo-Bavarians,  the 
army  of  the  Marshal  de  Tallard  formed  the  right ;  the  army  of  the 
Marshal  de  IMarcin  and  the  Elector  foi'med  the  left.  The  former  force 
extended  from  the  village  of  Blenheim,  which  it  occupied  on  its  right, 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Oberglau,  on  its  left.  The  latter  force 
extended  from  the  village  of  Oberglau,  which  it  occupied  on  its  right,  to 
beyond  the  village  of  Lutzingen,  which  it  held  on  its  left.  The  general 
position  of  the  2  armies  was  along  a  sloping  eminence,  with  the  Nebel, 
a  marshy  rivulet,  before  them  ;  a  hostile  passage  of  which  was,  however, 
much  facilitated  by  the  dryness  of  the  season.  The  army  of  the  Marshal 
de  Tallard  was  opposed,  on  the  Allied  left,  by  the  British,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, and  Danish  troops,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  army  of 
the  Marshal  de  Marcin  and  tlie  Elector  was  opposed,  on  the  Allied  right, 
by  the  Prussians,  Danes,  Imperialists,  and  other  Gei-man  troops,  under 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  following  were  the  proportions  of  men 
and  artillery  on  both  sides,  by  the  best  contemporary  accounts  of  each, 
respecting  its  own  strength. 

*  The  ISth  Eoyal  Irish  Eegiment  of  Foot,  a  most  distinguished  corps,  from  the 
capture  of  Namur  uuder  Kmg  William  III.,  to  the  AaZ/'-capture  of  Sebastopol  under 
Queen  Victoria. 

+  The  Dutch,  as  378  killed  and  953  wounded  in  Millner's  table,  would  have 
1331  killed  and  wounded ;  which  last  number  is  also  consistent  with  his  general 
total  of  the  Allied  loss  as  5308.  I  have  therefore  corrected  into  1331  an  evident 
misprint  of  the  Dutch  total  killed  and  wounded  as  but  1311.  Of  the  1536  British 
hur.'i  <hi  combat,  115  were  officers,  and  1421  soldiers. 

J  The  medal,  struck  by  the  Dutch,  on  this  occasion,  had  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden's 
bust  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  intrenchments  of  ScheUenberg,  a  plan  of 
Donawert,  with  the  Genius  of  the  city,  represented  by  an  old  man  leaning  upon 
tn  urn,  and  an  inscription  in  Latin,  thus  translated — "  The  enemy  vanquished,  put 
to  flight,  and  their  camp  taken,  at  ScheUenberg,  near  Donawert,  1704." 
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Battalions. 
Tallard's,     ...     36    . 
Marcin's,      ...     42    . 

Squadrons. 

.     .     44 
.     ••  83 

Battalions. 
Marlborouglx's,      .    48    . 
Eugene's,     ...     18    . 

Squadrons. 
.     .     89 
.     .     92 

78 

127 

66 

181 

Infantry. 
TaUard's,  .     ,     14,400    . 
'Marcin's,  .     .     16,800    . 

Cavalry. 
.     4,400 
.     8,300 

Infantry. 
Marlborough's,  24,000     . 
Eugene's,     .     .    9,000     . 

33,000 

Cavalry. 
.    13,  .359 
.    13,800 

31,200 

12,700 

27, 150 

Gallo-Bavarian  infantry, 

Men. 
.     31,200 
.     12,700 

Allied  infantry,      .     .     . 
cavalry, .... 

Grand  Total, 

Cannon,  66.* 

Men. 
.    33,000 
.    27,1.50 

Grand  Total, 

.     43,900 

.    00,150 

Cannon,  90. 

From  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cannonading  was  kept 
up  till  near  1,  when  the  charging  began  ;  and  the  contest  was  not 
entirely  terminated  till  after  sunset.  By  that  time,  the  army  of 
Tallard,  from  its  great  disparity  in  number  to  its  opponents,  from  the 
very  inferior  condition  of  its  horses,  owing  to  long  marclies  and  a 
vast  mortality  among  them,  from  the  sun  and  wind  having  been 
against  it  during  the  most  difficult  and  critical  portion  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  from  some  defects  in  its  arrangement,  and  some  faults  in 
its  conduct,  was  routed,  destroyed,  or  surrounded.  The  Marshal  himself 
was  taken,  with  upwards  of  90  colours,  25  standards,  and  34  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  and  so  many  as  27  of  his  battalions  and  12  of  his  squadrons, 
cut  off  from  the  rest,  had  finally,  or  about  8  o'clock,  to  surrender  en 
masse  as  prisoners  at  Blenheim.  But  Marcin  and  the  Elector,  being 
differently  situated  from  what  Tallard  v/as  with  reference  to  Marl- 
borough, or  not  having  to  contend,  like  Tallard,  against  a  force  so 
superior  in  number,  were  pro-'oitionably  fortunate,  o\\  their  side  of  the 
field.  They  maintained  their  position,  and  repulsed  Eugene's  attacks 
\intil  about  7  o'clock,  when,  obliged  not  by  him,  but  by  Tallard's  over- 
throw, to  retire,  they  retreated  lionourably;  abandoning,  indeed,  along 
with  Eugene's  artillery,  which  they  had  captured,  13  pieces  of  their  own 
cannon,  but  carrying  off  the  rest,  or  43  guns,  accompanied  by  3G  Allied 
coloui'S  or  standards,  4  pairs  of  kettle-drums,  and  2084  prisoners.  On 
this  disastrous  day,  the  Gallo-Bavarians  admitted  a  diminution  of  nearly 
22,100  men;  of  whom  the  killed  and  wounded,  by  the  Paris  account  of 
the  action,  were  12,0U0  at  most,  and  the  i)risonei-s,  by  the  Archives  of 
the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  were  1076  officers  and  9019  soldiers,  or,  10,095 
of  both  ranks  ;t  and,  with  these,  there  full  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies, 

*  The  Allied  battalions  are  admitted  to  have  averaged  500  men,  the  Allied 
squadrons  150  horse.^i,  each  ;  those  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians  but  400  and  100  respec- 
tively. The  proportion  of  the  confederates  of  Marlborough  to  his  insular  contin- 
gent, (in  both  cases,  exclusive  of  officers,)  would  be  — 

Continentals, 47,011 

British, 12,539 


Total, 


00,150 


+  The  Allies  claim  many  more  ;  Init  must  not  this  have  been  by  including  super- 
numeraries, or  mere  camp  followers,  as  viilUary  ? 

Q 
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according  to  Marlborongli's  and  Engene's  bulletin,  a  total  of  military 
ensjo-ns  and  guns,  amounting  to  above  115  colours  or  standards,  and  47 
pieces  of  cannon.  Many  men  also  perislied  in  the  subsequent  retreat, 
xmder  Marcin  and  the  Elector,  towards  the  Rhine ;  all  the  French,  that 
were  found  straggling,  being  knocked  on  tlie  head  by  the  German  boors. 
The  Allies  enumerated  their  killed  and  wounded,  as  in  Millnei-'s  tables, 
at  2234  British,  and  10,250  other  Confederates,  of  whom  2196  were 
Dutch,  and  8054  Germans  and  Danes,  making,  in  all,  12,484  slain  or 
hurt;  that,  with  the  20S4  men,  previously  referred  to  as  captured,  would 
form  a  general  loss  of  14,568  men.* 

The  Irish,  at  this  celebi-ated  battle,  consisted  of  the  3  battalions  of 
Majors-General  Andrew  Lee,  and  William  Dorrington,  and  Brigadier 
Charles  O'Brien,  5th  Lord  Clare.  Those  battalions  had  been  recruited 
from  France,  in  May,  with  -300  of  their  coiintiymen.  By  the  "  Instruc- 
tion du  Eoi  a  M,  le  Comte  de  Marcin,  14  Octobre,  1703,"  (tc,  it  would 
seem  that  Louis  was  i)articular]y  desirous  to  fill  up,  with  their  -own 
countrymen,  the  "Regiments  Irlandais  dans  I'Armee  d'Allemagne," 
from  the  excellent  opinion  he  entertained  of  those  national  corps —  . 
"  Sa  Majeste  etaut  j^ei'suadee,  que  ce  quils  pov.rrnnt,  ils  leferont,  et  qne 
ce  quils  promettront,  ils  le  iiendront!" — an  eulogium  of  the  Irish  regi- 
ments, by  the  French  Monarch,  the  more  valuable,  as  expressed  in  a 
document,  not  intended  fur  the  public  eye.  The  3  Irish  corps,  as 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Maishal  de  Marcin,  formed  a  portion  of  the 
infantry,  stationed,  under  the  gallant  Mai-quis  de  Blainville,  (son  of  the 
great  Minister,  Colbert,)  about  tlie  centre  of  the  Gallo-Bavarian  position, 
.  or  at  the  village  of  Oberglau.  Partly  by  the  road,  passing,  on  the  Allied 
side  of  the  Nebel,  immediately  through  Underglau,  and  then,  on  the 
Gallo-Bavarian  side  of  the  stream,  leading,  in  a  curving  direction,  to 
Oberglau,  and  partly  by  a  fordable  place  to  the  right  of  Underglau,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  to  advance  against,  and  cause  Oberglau  to  be 
assailed  on  its  right.  Still  farther  away  to  the  Allied  right,  or  beyond 
Wilheim,  with  such  of  the  Dutch  infantry  (or  German  and  Swiss 
infantry  in  Dutch  pay)  as  were  nearest  to  Prince  E\igene's  army,  and 
were  accordingly  designed  to  be  aided  by  some  Imperial  cavalry,  another 
attack  was  to  be  made,  under  tlie  Prince  of  Holstein-Beek,  or  Holstein- 
Beck,  on  Oberglau  in  front;  an  almost  straight  road  conducting  to  it 
there,  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

The  troops  of  Marlborough,  to  act  against  Oberglau  on  its  right, 
were    Danes,   Hanoverians,  and   English.      Of    these,   the    Danes    and 

*  The  small  difference  between  the  Gallo-Bavarians  and  the  Allies  in  killed  and 
wonnded  may  be  explained  by  the  very  severe  execution  of  the  superior  and  well- 
served  artillery  of  the  former  agaiust  the  latter,  for  several  hours  before  both  sides 
could  actually  charge  or  engage  ;  so  thut,  if  the  Gallo-Bavarians  lost  most  men 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  the  Allies  seem  to  have  lost  most  in  the  earlier  part 
of  it.  From  about  9  to  1  o'clock,  during  which  the  Gallo-Bavarian  artillery  played 
\ininterruptedly  npon  the  Alhed  masses,  they  were  supposed  to  have  suffered  to 
the  amount  of  about  2000  men.  Eugene,  too,  was  right  well  mauled,  by  Marcin 
and  the  Elector,  throughout  the  day.  If  JNIarlhorough  was  so  very  successful 
against  Tallard  on  the  Gallo-Bavarian  right,  "cependant,"  alleges  the  Paris  narra- 
tive of  September  6th,  "  I'aile  gauche  de  Tinfanterie,  commandee  par  le  Marquis  de 
Blainville,  avoient,  en  5  ditferentes  charges,  tofijours  enfonco  et  rompu  la  droitc 
des  ennemis  avec  un  grand  carnage,  gngue  I'artillerie,  et  pris  beaucoup  d'etendarts 
et  de  drapeaux,  de  manifere  que  TElecteur  crut  la  victoire  certaine.  .  .  .  On 
leur  a  pris  3G  eteudarts  et  drapeaux,  et  4  paires  de  timbales."  The  numerical 
details  of  the  accovipanyiiifj  2084  prisoners  are  given  by  Lieutenant-General  Pelet. 
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Hanovei'ians,  wlio  were  cavalry,  havitfg  first  gotten   over  the  stream  at 
Underglau   and   on  its  right,  were  so  warmly  received,  that  they  were 
immediately  driven  back  to  tjieir  own  side.     They  renewed  the  attempt 
to    cross,    sustained   by    infantry,    but    with    no    better   resiilt.     A  3rd 
attempt,    however,    supported    by  Marlborough    in   person,   with  some 
British  squadrons,  some  Imperial  squadrons  of  the  corps  de  reserve,  more 
battalions,  and  a  battery  from  Wilheim,  effected  the  passage,  and  made 
the   Gallo-Bavarian   outposts  of  horse  commence  retiring  towards  Oljer- 
glau.     At  this  time,  the  Duke,  according  to  the  London  Gazf^tte,  "  very 
narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by  a  cannon-bullet,  which  grazed  under  his 
horse's  belly,  and  covered  him  all  over  with  dirt,  insomuch  that  all  that 
saw  it  concluded  him  to  be  dashed  to  pieces."     The  fire  from  Oberglaii 
now  flanking   Marlborough  on  the  right,   and    so  protecting    Marciu's 
cavalry,  as  to  enable  them,  when  repulsed,  to  form  again,  and  return  to 
the  charge,  the  Duke,  who,  after  establishing  his  men  beyond  the  rivulet 
here,  was  obliged   to  proceed  elsewhere,  or  to   act  with  vigour  against 
Tallard  on  the  left,  ordered,  ere  he  departed,  that  the  obnoxious  village 
should   be  stormed   by  fresh    English    and   Dutch    troops.     This  order 
respecting  Oberglau  a])peared  the  more  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as 
ali  the  hedges  about  that  village  had  been  levelled  by  the  Marquis  de 
Blainville,  to  admit  of  inftintry-charges  from  it.     "  But,"  says  Prince 
Eugene's  historian,  "it  could  not  be  forced,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrepidity 
of  the  English,  who  encountered  such  a  furious  tempest  of  musket-balls, 
of  gi'enades,  and  of  cartridge-shot  from  the  artillery,  that  the  ground 
was  very  soon  covered  with  their  dead."    Nevertheless,  these  attacks  from 
Marlborough's  side  of  the  field  on  Oberglau,  although  insufiicieut  to  carry 
that  stoutly-defended  post,  were  most  serviceable  to  him,  as  constituting 
such  a  diversion,  that  he  was  finally  able  to  overpower  Tallard  elsewhere. 
Meantime,  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Beek,  in  the   Dutch  service,  had 
proceeded,   as  ordered   by  Marlborough,  to    assail    Oberglau   in   front. 
The  Prince,  from  the  1st  line  where  he  commanded,  drew  the  2  infantry 
brigades  of  Marlborough's  army  nearest  to  Eugene's,  or  Wulwen's  and 
Heidenbregh's.     Of  Wulwen's  brigade,  the  battalions  or  regiments  were 
5,  or  Beinheim's,  Swei-in's,  Wulwen's,  Varen's,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia's. 
Those  of  Heidenbregh's  brigade  were  also   5,  or  Heidenbregh's,  Rech- 
teren's,  Hirsel's,  Sturler's,  and  Goor's.     With  these    10  battalions,  and 
calculating   on   the    co-operation   of  some   Imperial   cavalry  not  above 
a  couple  of  musket-shots    from  where    he    was    to    array  his    infantry 
on  the  other   side  of  the  stream   that  ran  across    the   road    conduct- 
ing directly  up  to.  Oberglau,  the  Prince  advanced  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  road   on  his  side  of  the    water.       But,    finding,    it    seems, 
Marciu's  outguards   (unlike  Tallard's  elsewhere)    too    closely   stationed 
at  and  about  the  pass  there,  lie  left  some  of  his  battalions  to  engage 
the  enemy's    attention    in    that  quarter.    Then,    turning    off  the    road, 
on   his   right,   to    where    there    was  a  mai-shy  winding  of  the  stream 
unguarded,  (apparently  as   supposed   so  difficult  to  pass,  that,   ere    any 
considerable   corps   could  get  over,  it  might  be   duly  interrupted  by  a 
detachment  from  Oberglau)  he  managed  to  cross  the  rivulet  with  3  or  4 
of  his  battalion.<5,  including  Beinheim's  and  Goor's,  and  began  to  put  them 
in  order."     But,  before  he  could  accom[)lisli  this,  or  be  assisted  by  the 

*  This  movement  of  the  German  Prince  uj)on  Oberglau  has  been  involved  in 
a  ■wretched  hotch-jtotcli  of  bhinders  by  ]>receding  writers;  to  ex])ose  the  e.xtent  of 
whose  misconceptions  on  the  subject  would  occupy  too  much  space  here. 
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Imperial  cavalry,  the  Marquis  de  Blainville  caused  him  to  be  charged 
from  Oberglau  by  (according  to  Allied  computation)  from  7  to  9  bat- 
talions there,  headed  by  the  Irish  Brigade.  This  charge  was  most 
vif^oronsly  executed.  The  Prince,  wounded  in  several  places,  was  made 
prisoner.  Of  his  regiments,  2  suffered  terribly  by  the  Irish.  Goor's,  a 
fine  corps,  most  to  the  right,  is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  its  Colonel,  a  few  more  officers,  and  50  or  60  privates. 
Beinheim's,  noticed  by  Marlborough  as  always  distinguished,  and  parti- 
cularly so  on  this  occasion,  is  mentioned  by  him  to  have  lost  so  many 
officers  as  to  be  incapacitated  from  future  service,  or  virtually  annihilated, 
till  they  could  be  replaced.  The  rest  of  the  Prince's  troops  were  put  to 
the  sword,  or  routed. '"'  Oberglau,  in  short,  was  not  only  unapproachable, 
through  the  fiery  hail  of  musketry  and  the  criishing  thunder  of  artillery 
by  which  it  was  guarded,  but,  in  5  several  charges  made  by  its  brave 
defender,  the  Marquis  de  BlainA'ille,  and  his  choice  corps  of  infantry, 
including  the  Irish,  6  other  battalions,  and  the  brigades  of  Champagne 
and  Bourbonnois,  the  Allies  were  uniformly  overthrown,  and  very 
sevei'ely  handled.  The  English  and  Dutch  had  the  2084  men  (or  201 
officers  and  1883  soldiers)  taken  prisoners,  previously  referred  to  as  such, 
and  specified  in  the  French  archives  as  "Anglois  et  Hollandois." 
Neither  were  the  Imperialists,  from  what  thet/  suffijred,  in  any  better 
condition  to  penetrate  to  Oberglau,  until  the  order  for  retreat  was  given 
by  Marcin  and  the  Elector  in  the  evening,  when  the  place  v.'as  evacuated, 
after  being  set  on  fire.t     "  The   battle  being  lost,"  observes   1  of  my 

*  UBiler  such  circumsKances,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  all  that  Marlborough's 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Hare,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,)  has  thought  fit  to  com- 
municate resjiecting  the  Irish,  and  the  2  demolished  Dutch  repiments?  It  is  as 
follows.  "The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  attacked  those  of  Goore 
and  Beinheim,  but  they  were  so  warmly  received,  that,  after  a  sharp  dispute, 
they  were  forced  to  retire."  Suppre^sio  veri  suggestio  fahil  Of  the  3  or  4 
battalions  under  the  Prince  of  Holsteiu-Beek,  of  which  Goor's  and  Beinheim's 
were  2,  the  French  historian,  the  Marquis  de  Quincy,  speaks,  as  "  entiferement 
defaits" — Priuce  Eugene's  biographei',  as  "taillesen  pieces,"  adding  of  "  celui  de 
Goor,"  that  "il  ne  revint  pas  50  hommes" — and  the  Dutch  Lieutenant-General 
Baron  Plompesch,  among  the  Allied  battalions  which  sufifered  most  by  the  engage- 
ment, specifies  "  surtout  ceux  de  Goor  et  de  Beinheim."  The  latter  regiment  is 
thus  referred  to  by  Mai-lborough,  in  writing  to  the  Dutch  government,  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  battle.  "  Ce  regiment  a  toujours  servi  avec  distinction,  et 
particulicrement  dans  la  dernifere  bataille."  Of  the  condition  to  which  it  was 
reduced  by  that  engagement,  the  Duke  adds — "Le  regiment  de  Beinheim  se  trou- 
vait  tellement  degarni  d'otficiers,  que,  sans  y  en  placer  incessamment,  le  corps  ne 
serait  plus  en  gtat  de  servir,  et  courrait  risque  d'etre  entiferement  perdu." 

t  In  Ahson's  "Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  (2  vols.,  1852,)  the  Irish 
Brigade,  after  the  discomfiture  of  "Prince  Holstein!"  is  represented  as  driven 
back  in  confusion,  by  I'\Iarlborough  in  person,  to  that  village.  But,  it  will  be 
manifest,  how  utterly  untenable  such  a  statement  is,  by  a  reference,  in  the 
Lettres  Historiques  for  170-i,  to  the  excellent  Dutch  oihcial  relation  of  the  battle, 
with  an  annexed  plan  of  the  action,  taken  upon  the  spot,  by  M.  Ivoy,  Colonel,  and 
Quai'ter-Master-General  at  the  Camp,  under  Marlborough.  The  difference  of  the 
locality  of  Marlborough's  movement  towards  Oberglau  as  marked  I,  and  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Holstein-Beek's  as  marked  K,  in  this  plan  by  M.  Ivoy,  shows  how 
very  distant,  and  proportionably  distinct,  the  2  movements  were  from  each  other; 
so  nnich  so,  as,  along  with  the  Dutch  account,  &c.,  to  z(<<?)-/y  discountenance  the 
notion  of  Marlborough's  having  been  in  a  part  of  the  field  to  bring  him  into 
such  an  immeiliate  and  successful  conflict,  as  that  supposed,  with  the  Irish 
Brigade.  The  complete  separation  between  the  respective  sites  of  the  English 
General's  and  the  German  Prince's  operations  in  person  against  Oberglau  may 
be  seen,  even   in  Tindal's  continuation  of  Rapiu,    (vol.    iv.,   pp.    65(5-7,  London, 
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accounts  in  Frencli  respecting  the  Irisli,  "  they  forced  a  passage  for 
themselves  through  the  enemy,  who  took  no  prisoners  from  them ;  and 
they  did  not  lose  any  colours,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  creditable 
circumstance,  upon  that  fatal  day."  Another  remarks — "  It  was  the 
Kegiment  of  Clare  that  sustained  the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  and 
thus  covered  itself  with  glory."  Forman,  after  referring  to  "  the  behav- 
iour of  Clare's  regiment,  commanded  by  the  Lord  Clare  in  person  at 
Blenheim,  where  they  cut  a  Dutch  or  German  regiment  to  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  500  men,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Goore,"*  adds  the 
following  anecdotes  and  .reflections — "  The  Colonel  himself,  with  a  few 
of  his  officers,  and  about  60  men,  were  all  that  esca])ed.  The  melanchoUy, 
dejected  Goore  went  the  next  morning  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
levee,  where,  as  he  was  giving  his  Grace  an  account  of  the  action,  an 
English  Colonel  says  pertly  to  him — '  I  wish  I  had  been  in  your  place:' 
— '  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  had,'  replies  Goore  very  gravely  to 
hioQ,  '  I  should  have  had  a  very  good  regiment  to-day,  and  you  would 
have  been  without  one.'  The  Duke  smiled,  and  everybody  applauded 
the  justness  of  the  repartee.  If  every  regiment  in  the  French  army 
had  behaved  that  day  like  the  Irish,  England,  instead  of  a  trifling 
expence  in  building  a  house  to  preserve  the  memory  of  so  great  a  victory 
as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  gained  at  Blenheim,  would  have  found 
herself  incumbred  v/ith  a  fugitive  Emperor,  a  numerous  Imperial 
family,  which  she  must,  at  a  heavy  charge,  have  been  obliged  to  main- 
tain, if  a  visit  from  the  Chevalier  had  not  brought  a  worse  remedy  to 
prevent  it."t 

The  Allies,  after  their  success  at  Blenheim,  having  advanced  to  the 
fortress  of  Landau,  before  which  they  were  detained,  by  the  stubborn 
defence  of  the  French,  from  September  9tli  to  November  23rd,  Prince 
Eugene,  during  the  tedious  progress  of  this  siege,  concerted  measures  for 
surprising  the  2  Brisachs.  The  former,  on  the  German  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  was  known  as  the  Old,  the  latter-,  ou  the  French  bank,  as  the 
New,  and  there  was  a  bridge-communication  between  them.  The  French 
garrison  was  but  4  battalions  and  G  independent  companies.  The  com- 
parative disorder,  necessarily  resulting  from  1200  labourers  being  then 
employed  in  strengthening  the  works  of  the  old  town,  was  a  favourable 
circumstance  for  the  Prince's  design,  in  connexion  with  a  frequent 
entrance  of  cai^ts  of  hay  for  a  magazine  there;  and  the  German  Governor 
of  Friburgh,  who  was  to  command  the  force  for  the  intended  surprise,  had 

1745,)  from  these  items  in  its  engraved  plan  of  the  battle.  "  3.  The  D.  of  Marl- 
borough assists  and  rallies  ih^.  Danish  and  Hanoverian  horse.^' — "4.  GooVs  regi- 
ment routed,  and  the  1  r.  of  Holstdn-Beck  desperate! i/  wounded."  So  much  for 
the  imoffinari/  repulse  of  tlie  Irish  Brigade  by  IMarlborough  in  person! 

•  I  correct  into  "500"  the  api)arent  error,  or  misprint,  in  Forman,  ofGoore's, 
or  Goor's,  regiment,  as  "  1500." 

t  Since  Forman  tells  us,  (and  trub/  tells  us)  that  he  "  had  the  honour  to 
serve  in  the  War-Office  of  Great  Britain,"  he  could  learu  many  j)articulars  of 
the  Continental  campaigns,  not  generally  known.  In  my  extract  from  him,  I 
omit,  as  irrelevant  here,  his  controversial  alUisions  to  Arnall,  a  contemporary 
Whig  government-libeller,  M-riting  under  the  signature  of  "  Francis  Walsingham," 
and  a  proportionate  defamer  of  tlie  Irish ;  who  is  reported  to  have  received  from 
Sir  Bobcrt  Walpolc  "about  £10,000  for  his  ignominious  labours,  and  to  have 
Tetired  from  them  with  a  pension."     He  is  thus  apostrophized  by  Pope— 

"  Spirit  of  Arnall!  aid  me  while  I  lie!'  — 

and  consigned  to  additional  mfamy,  in  the  Dunciad,  as  a  shameless  jiolitico- 
literary  hireling. 
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obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  jilace  through  his  valet,  who 
had  gotten  a  passport  to  go  in  and  out,  on  the  pretext  of  purchasing 
■wines  for  his  master.  On  the  night  of  November  9th,  which  was  previous 
to  a  day  when  a  quantity  of  Iniy  was  expected  to  reach  the  town,  the 
Governor  of  Friburgh,  with  4000  select  German  and  Swiss  infantry  and 
100  cavalry,  set  out  to  effect  his  object.  His  van  was  preceded  by  50 
waggons,  apparently  of  hay,  but  containing  men  and  arms  concealed;  and 
those  waggons  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  most  determined 
officers  or  grenadiers,  disguised  as  drivers  or  peasants.  The  vehicles  and 
their  immediate  escoi't  reached  1  of  the  gates  of  the  town  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  favoured  by  a  very  thick  fog,  and  3,  containing 
men  and  arms,  actually  entered  the  town.  But,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
the  "  Sieur  de  Bierne,  Irlandois,"*  a  Mr.  O'Beirne  or  O'Byrne,  an  Irish- 
man, ovei'seer  of  the  labourers  on  the  fortifications,  remarked  near  the 
gate  about  40  men,  who,  though  disguised  as  peasants,  could  not  pass  with 
him  as  such.  Upon  which,  he  demanded,  "Who  they  were?  why  they 
v.'ere  not  at  their  labour,  like  the  rest?" — and  addressing  himself  more 
particularly  to  1,  who  was  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  E-egiinent  of 
Bareuth,  he  asked  him,  "  Where  he  came  from  ?  what  was  the  meaning 
of  all  those  faces,  that  were  never  there  before  ? "  Obtaining  no  answer 
to  these  puzzling  questions,  the  uncompromising  Hibernian  proceeded, 
*'  more  patrio,"  to  extract  a  reply  by  a  more  summaiy  process,  or  by  a 
rapid  and  unsparing  application  of  the  "argumeutum  baculinum"  to  the 
German's  wincing  back.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel,  not  relishing  this  kind 
of  cross-examination,  and  so  smarting  under  the  Irishman's  cane,  as  to 
forget,  that  to  take  revenge  then  for  the  pain  he  was  in  might  ruin  the 
entei-prise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  rushed  to  the  nearest  waggon,  and, 
snatching  a  musket  from  the  hay,  discharged  it,  but  ineffectually,  at  his 
tormentor.  Between  15  and  20  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel's  companions 
likev.ise  iired,  and,  though  at  only  5  or  6  paces'  distance,  missed  their 
mark.  Unarmed  against  so  many  armed  opponents,  the  Irishman  betook 
himself  to  the  fosse  amidst  the  reeds;  in  which  direction,  too,  they  aimed 
several  shots  at  him,  (the  whole,  from  first  to  last,  about  40!)  but  still 
without  even  wounding  him;  while  he  gave  the  alarm  on  them  by  shouting 
"to  arms!"  with  all  his  strength,  and  they  justified  this  alarm  by  their 
shots  at  him!  The  consequence  of  this  "1st  alarm"  occasioned  by  the 
Irishman  was,  that  the  garrison  and  citizens  were  apprised  of  their  danger 
in  due  time  to  save  the  place,  in  doing  which  they  had  but  20  men  killed 
or  wounded.  The  Germans  and  Swiss,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Prince  Eugene's  biographer,  lost  about  200  men;  including  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Regiment  of  Osnabruck,  who  was  to  be  Governor  of 
the  town  if  taken;  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Begiment  of  Bareuth, 
whose  premature  resort  to  musketry,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  cudgel, 
ruined  the  undei-taking;  a  Major,  and  many  Captains  and  Lieutenants. 
There  were  likewise  left  behind  sevei-al  carts,  500  muskets,  a  quantity  of 
hatchets,  &c.  The  defeat  of  this  attempt  by  land  on  Old  Brisach  caused 
the  enemy  to  abandon  another  meditated  by  water  against  New  Brisach, 
Thus  was  a  single  Irishman,  furnished  with  no  better  Aveapon  than  a 

*  This  vigilant  Hibernian,  "minding  his  business,  just  as  he  ought  to  be,"  is 
fairly  acknowledged  as  "Irlandois,"  in  the  original  French  account  of  the  attempt 
on  Brisach,  dated,  from  that  place,  November' 11th,  1704.  But  that  acknowledg- 
ment has  been  uncopied  by  succeeding  writers,  and  thus  "the  cohl  chain  of  silence 
hath  lain  o'er  it  long,"  or  luitil  here  assigned  a  little  niche  in  the  temple  of  histor;v 
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stick,  the  medium  of  frustrating  at  Brisach  (as  his  better-armed  country- 
men had  done  at  Cremona)  an  euterpx-ise  of  Eugene,  that,  if  attended  with 
success,  would  have  been  very  injurious  to  France.  The  importance  of 
Brisach  to  the  French  will  be  best  conceived,  from  Louis  XIV.  having 
employed  40,000  chosen  men,  120  cannon  and  40  mortars,  the  year  before, 
for  its  reduction,  under  the  heir  to  his  crown,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
aided  by  the  famous  engineer,  tlie  Marshal  de  Vauban,  and  from  the 
irritation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  L  having  been  very  great  at  its  loss. 

The  leading  operations  in  Italy  in  1704  wei-e  the  difficult  sieges,  by 
the  Duke  of  Vendome,  of  Vercelli,  of  Ivrea,  and  Verrua,  the  last  not 
tei-miuated  till  April,  1705.  The  Irish  battalions,  acting  more  imme- 
diately under  the  Duke,  were  Dillon's,  Galmoy's  and  Berwick's.  Those 
of  Bourke  and  Fitz-Gerald  served  elsewhere.  At  Verrua  was  killed,  by 
a  bomb-shell,  the  veteran  Colonel  William  Counock.  As  Major,  he  had 
accompanied  or  followed  King  James  II.,  early  in  1689,  from  France  to 
Ireland,  to  oppose  the  E-evolutionists ;  and  v/as  then  appointed  there 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  Lord  Boffin's  Begiment  of  Infantry.  After  the 
■war  in  Ireland,  he  continued  to  serve  with  the  national  army  on  the 
Continent;  and,  in  1702,  was  a  reformed  or  supernumerary  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  as  pi'eviously  mentioned,  to  the  Begiment  of  Bourke,  when 
brevetted,  for  his  distinguished  conduct  at  Cremona,  to  the  I'ank  of  Colonel. 

The  successful  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  the  Peninsula  in 
1704  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  history  of  his  regiment.  Brigadier 
Daniel  O'Mahony,  who  was  also  sent  to  serve  there,  soon  signalized  himself. 
The  Portuguese  having  had  Monsanto  delivei-ed  up  to  them,  except  the 
Castle,  in  which  a  French  Captain  held  out  with  50  men,  M.  de  Jeoffre- 
ville  and  Don  Francisco  Ronquillo  resolved,  in  June,  if  possible,  to 
relieve  the  Captain,  when  they  learned,  that  the  Portuguese  General-in- 
Chief  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  were  in  battle  array,  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  off  Upon  this,  JeoflVeville  and  Bonquillo  decided,  that  their 
infantry  should  remain  about  Idanha  Velha,  while  the  cavalry  should 
proceed  to  i-econnoitre  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  succour  the  Cap- 
tain in  Monsanto.  "  The  Sieur  de  Mahoni,"  observe  the  contemporary 
accounts,  "commanded  on  the  right,  when,  towards  evening,  20  Portu- 
guese squadrons  were  seen,  that,  after  remaining  some  time  drawn  up 
for  action,  opened,  to  make  room  in  the  centre  for  their  infantry, 
apparently  amounting  to  16  battalions.  They  advanced  with  much 
confidence,  as  calculating,  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  on  sur- 
rounding the  Spanish  troops,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces.  They  even 
took  in  flank  and  rear  the  dragoons,  and  the  Begiments  of  the  Queen, 
of  Milan,  and  of  Orders,  which  the  Sieur  de  Mahoni,  the  Irish  Briga- 
dier, commanded.  But  he  received  them  with  such  firmness,  and 
repulsed  them  with  so  mixch  vigour,  that  he  stopped  them,  until  he 
gained  time  for  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  reach  a  defile  on  their  left. 
When  this  was  passed,  he  caused  the  Regiment  of  the  Queen  to  turn 
upon  them,  and  charged  them  so  efiectively,  that  1  of  their  regiments  of 
dragoons,  in  a  yellow  uniform,  which  had  likewise  passed,  was  driven, 
back  again  in  confusion,  leaving  200  dead  upon  the  place.  This  brought 
the  enemy  to  a  halt,  till  they  could  be  joined  by  their  infantry,  and 
artillery.  Then  the  Spanish  troops  retired  in  good  order  behind  a 
ravine ;  the  Sieur  de  Mahoni,"  on  the  renewal  of  the  pursuit,  "  repeatedly 
facing  the  enemy  with  his  rear-guard,  and  arresting  their  pi-ogress,  with 
the  almost  unceasing   tire   which   he  kept  up.     Thus  this  retreat  was 
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accomplished,  without  any  greater  loss  than  about  50  men,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  force  3  times  more  numerous."  And  that  retreat  was  the 
more  honourable  to  the  Irish  Brigadier,  since,  on  reacliing  Idanha  Velha, 
he  met  no  infantiy  there ;  they  having  left  that  place  in  disorder,  on  a 
report,  that  their  cavalry  had  been  defeated. 

In  1705,  I  do  not  find  the  Irish  distinguished  by  their  achievements 
fi'om  the  French  in  Germany  and  Flanders.*  In  Italy,  where  Louis 
XIV.  made  every  effort  to  crush  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  Piedmont,  and 
prevent  his  being  assisted  through  Lombardy,  by  the  Imperialists  under 
Prince  Eugene,  the  Irish  battalions  of  Berwick,  Bourke,  Dillon,  Fitz- 
Gerald,  and  Galmoy,  served  under  the  Duke  of  Yendome.  May  20th, 
2  French  regiments  of  cavalry,  attacked  in  the  night  by  500  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  at  the  village  of  Castel  Alfero  in  Piedmont,  had  a 
Colonel,  other  officers,  and  several  horses  captured,  and  would  have 
suffered  more  but  for  Colonel  Walter  Bourke,  who,  being  in  the  castle 
with  2  companies  of  his  regiment,  sallied  out,  and  made  such  a  good 
disposition  of  his  men  in  different  directions,  as,  partly  by  imposing  upon 
the  enemy,  and  partly  by  a  well-served  fire  of  musketry,  to  oblige  the 
assailants  to  retire.  July  20th,  the  Duke  of  Vendorae,  with  500  horse 
and  6  companies  of  grenadiers,  including  those  of  the  Regiments  of 
Berwick  and  Galmoy,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Daniel  O' Carroll  of  the 
former  corps,  marched  from  Soresina  towards  a  strong  post  of  Prince 
Eugene's  near  Genivolta,  fortified  for  a  battalion  of  400  Croats,  and  200 
horse.  Tlie  Duke's  intention  was,  merely  to  approach  the  place,  in 
order  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  surrounded  by  deep  ditches  only  tra- 
versible  by  a  bridge,  and  then  3  intrenchmeuts  should  be  successively 
forced,  the  last  secured  by  pointed  stakes,  and  palisaded.  Nevertheless, 
such  spirit  was  shown  by  the  grenadiers  in  beating  the  enemy's  outposts 
into  the  iii trench ments,  that,  on  reaching  them,  an  assault  was  ventured, 
and  the  place  taken  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  7  of  the 
grenadiers  being  killed  or  wounded,  while,  besides  those  of  the  enemy 
slain,  130,  including  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  2  Captains,  and  2  Lieutenants 
were  captured,  with  the  standard,  and  all  belonging  to  the  Croatian 
battalion.  The  Clievalier  de  Forbin,  who  was  present,  writes — "  The 
grenadiers  of  Auvergne,  of  Berwick,  and  Galmoy,  entered  the  first.  A 
more  daring  feat  has  never  been  achieved.  M.  de  Carolles  commanded 
the  grenadiers,  and  was  always  at  their  head."  The  Duke  of  Vendorae 
observes  to  Louis  XI Y. — "  This  event  has  surpassed  my  hopes,  and 
nothing  could  occur,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  more  important  for  your 
Majesty's  service."  The  Duke  then  highly  eulogizes  O'Carroll,  as  well 
for  his  past  services,  as  for  having  "  done  wonders"  on  this  occasion;  and 
accordingly  requests  for  him  "a  brevet  as  Coloiiel;"  adding,  "  the  action 
which  he  has  just  performed  is  so  brilliant,  that  it  deserves  the  grant  of 
a  distinguished  reward  from  your  Majesty."  August  2nd,  at  a  similar 
reconnoitring  affaii*,  ending  in  a  couj)  de  viain  upon  a  fortified  work  to 
protect  a  bridge  of  the  enemy  on  the  Oglio,  O'Carroll  again  signalized 
himself.  "  The  grenadiers,  having  at  their  head  MM.  de  Muret  and  de 
Carolles,"  says  my  author,  "  attacked  it  with  so  much  vivacity,  that  they 
carried  it  in  an  instant;  the  troops  of  the  enemy  scarcely  having  time  to 
repass  the  river,  in  order  to  reach  Ostiano." 

*  This  year,  says  Mr.  O'Conor,  "gi-eat  desertion  prev^ailed  in  Marlborough's 
army  whilst  on  the  Moselle ;  and,  it  is  presumed,  the  Irish  Brigade  was  recruited 
ty  this  desertion. '' 
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After  mnch  skilful  marcliing  and  countermarching  between  Eugene 
and  Vendorae,  they  came,  August  16th,  to  the  general  engagement, 
known  as  the  battle  of  Oassano.  It  took  place  among  the  canals  beyond 
the  river  Adda,  and  the  town  of  Cassano ;  the  French  and  Spaniards 
having  been  both  inferior  in  number,  and  so  situated,  with  the  Adda 
behind  them,  that,  if  beaten,  they  inii,st  have  been  utterly  mined.  They 
were,  moreover,  assailed  there  by  Eugene,  when  they  wei'e  in  a  state  of 
disorder,  quite  unsuited  for  action,  through  the  very  scandalous  mis- 
conduct of  Vendome's  brother,  the  Grand  Prior;  out  of  which  alarming 
position,  it  i*equired  the  iitmost  exertions  of  Vendome  himself  to  rescue 
them.  Conspicuous,  (like  his  great  progenitor,  Henry  IV.,  at  the  battle 
of  Ivry,)  from  the  fine  white  plume  which  he  wore,  12  or  13  of  his  officers 
or  attendants  were  killed  beside  him  by  the  Imperial  musketry  and 
cannon  ;  his  famous  bay  horse,  a  present  from  Louis  XIV.,  and,  like 
Marshal  Turenne's  formerly,  remarkable  for  its  sagacity,  fell  under  him, 
pierced  by  numerous  bullets ;  while  he  himself  was  hit,  in  various  por- 
tions of  his  dress,  from  his  hat  to  his  boots,  by  5  bullets,  though  Avithout 
being  injured.  And  he  would  certainly  have  perished  there,  but  fur  the 
noble  self-devotion  of  1  of  his  officers  to  save  him.  Not  waiting  to  be 
remounted,  the  Duke  headed  o\\  foot  a  bayonet-charge  with  the  greua- 
dici's  of  the  Brigades  of  Grancey  and  Bourke,  to  repel  the  Imperialists, 
when,  says  my  French  contemporary  historian,  "1  of  their  soldiers  hav- 
ing recognized  M.  de  Vendome  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  detached  liimself 
from  his  troop,  and  took  aim  at  him,  in  order  to  kill  him.  j\I.  de 
Coteron,  Captain  of  his  Guard,  having  perceived  the  soldier,  placed  himself 
before  him,  received  the  shot  in  his  own  body,  and  thus  preserved  the 
life  of  his  master.  A  remarkable  action,  deserving  of  everlasting  remem- 
hrance,  aiid  a  fine  proof  of  the  strong  attachment  which  he  felt  for  a  Prince, 
so  useful  to  Jiis  country,  so  beloved  by  his  troops,  and  so  worthy  of  being 
beloved."  *  Vendome's  illustrious  opponent  Eugene  likewise  exposed 
himself  in  the  thick  of  fight,  till  obliged  by  2  shots,  one  on  the  neck,  and 
the  other  below  the  knee,  to  retire  from  the  field.  The  contest  v/as 
^maintained  for  about  4  hours  witli  a  terrible  fii'e  of  artillery,  or  of 
musketry  at  about  a  pike's  length,  and  with  furious  infantry  charges,  in  the 
course  of  which,  besides  those  slain  or  disabled,  multitudes  were  drowned. 
Vendome's  acknowledged  killed  and  wounded  Avere  2728;  Eugene's 
acknowledged  killed  and  wounded  were  39GG.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
claimed  the  capture  of  9  Imperial  colours  or  standards,  with  7  cannon, 
and  1942  prisoners:  the  Imperialists  also  claimed  the  capture  of  several 
colours  or  standai  ■■.  but  without  specifying  how  many,  and  with  only 
530  prisoners.t  'iiie  greater  amount  of  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  side 
of  the  Impci'ialists,  was  attributed  to  their  muskets  and  powder  having 
been  wetted,  in  crossing  the  canals,  to  dislodge  opponents,  tiring  from  the 
banks.  By  losing  less  men,  by  keeping  possession  of  the  field,  and  by 
thus  preventing  Eugene  from  effijctiug  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Vendome  was,  so  far,  the  conqueror.  By  retiring,  in  generally 
good  order,  to  his  camp,  but  3  miles  from  Cassano,  and  by  then  so  long 
maintaining  his  position,  as  he  likewise  did,   3  yeai-s  before,  after  the 


•  Compare  this  heroic  death  with  that  of  De  Sale,  in  Book  III.,  at  the  battle  of 
Marsaglia,  in  1G93. 

t  Vendome's  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  2728;  in  prisoners,  530;  in  toto,  3258. 
Eugene's  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  39G0 ;  in  prisoners,  1942 ;  in  toto,  5908.  Both 
totals,  916t). 
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battle  of  Luzzara,  Eugene  could  scarcely  be  deemed  conquered.  For 
both  engagements,  both  sides  had  Te  Deum  chanted,  as  both  claiming  'to 
be  victorious!  Yet,  on  both  occasions,  how  great  soever  were  Eugene's 
merits,  (and  they  were  great,)  Vendome,  as  results  attested,  had  the  better 
claim  to  be  styled  the  conqueroi'. 

The  Irish  acquired  very  high  honour  at  Cassano.  Eugene,  according 
to  the  French  reports,  having  "directed  his  chief  efforts  against  Ven- 
dome's  centre,  opposite  to  the  Brigades  of  the  Marquis  de  Graucey,  of 
(Walter)  Bourke,  and  of  the  Marine,  the  Imperialists  *  broke  through 
a  battalion  of  the  last-mentioned  brigade,  and  forced  their  way  to  the 
artillery  in  the  rear.  But  Du  Heron's  and  Yerac's  Regiments  of  Dra- 
goons, and  the  Regiment  of  (the  Honourable  Arthur)  Dillon,  belonging 
to  the  Brigade  of  the  Marine,  then  so  bravely  attacked  the  Imperialists, 
that  they  were  overthrown,  and  the  brigades  rejoining,  nearly  all,  who 
had  piei'ced  thi'ough,  were  killed.  Others  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  had  penetrated  between  the  Brigades  of  Grancey  and  of 
Perche,  were  vigorously  assailed  by  the  Marquis  de  Grancey  and  the 
Sieur  (Walter)  de  Bourke,  who,  uniting  to  the  right  and  left,  charged  so 
furiously  with  fixed  bayonets,  that  all  who  had  passed  the  canal  there 
■were  destroyed,  or  driven  back  into  it,  and  numbers  of  them  drowned. 
The  Sieur  (Daniel)  de  Carol,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Ber- 
wick, signalized  himself  very  much,  in  this  part  of  the  action."  It  is 
added — "The  Sieur  Dillon,  Mylord  Galmoy,  and  the  officei'S  of  the  Irish 
Regiments,  sustained  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  enemy,  with  an  extreme 
bravery,"  and  that  "the  Irish  suffered  considerably."  The  Regiment  of 
Galmoy  alone  is  said  to  have  had  so  many  as  40  oflticers  killed  or 
wounded.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  particulars,  it  is  stated,  by  Quincy, 
of  the  battalions  of  Dillon,  Galmoy,  and  Fitz-Gerald — "The  regiments  of 
Dillon,  of  Galmoy,  and  of  Figueral,  being  incapacitated  from  acting  in 
the  same  manner  as  many  of  the  other  brigades,  posted  themselves  in 
fosses,  with  water  up  to  their  waists,  and  holding  the  branches  of  trees 
and  bushes  between  their  teeth  in  order  to  raise  themselves  up,  and  get 
a  better  view  of  the  enemy,  by  this  means  opened  such  a  flanking  tire 
"upon  him,  as  annoyed  him  much."  Count  Dillon,  too,  after  relating  how 
the  Irish,  on  being  galled  by  some  Imperial  batteries  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Adda,  swam  across  and  captured  the  batteries,  observes  of 
those  troops — "  Their  happy  audacity  very  much  contributed  to  the  gain- 
ing of  the  battle,  and  M.  de  Vendome  wrote  to  Louis  XIV. — That  the 
Irish  had  fought  in  this  affair  with  an  exemplary  valour  and  intrepidity, 
and  that  they  formed  a  baud,  whose  zeal  and  devotion  might  be  relied 
upon,  in  the  most  difficult  emergencies  of  war."t  In  recompense  for  this 
good  conduct,  as  well  as  for  their  services  at  the  2  battles  of  Hochstedt, 
Louis  augmented  each  company  of  the  troops  of  that  nation  by  2  officers  j 
and  attached  several  more,  as  supernumeraries,  to  each  of  the  regiments, 
with  full  pay.  The  campaign  between  Vendome  and  Eugene  terminated, 
by  the  latter  being  obliged  to  retire,  for  the  winter,  towards  the  Alps, 
alDOut  the  Lake  of  Garda,  whence  he  had  taken  the  field  for  the  summer. 

In  Spain,  several  plots  were  concerted,  and  still  more  were  rumoured 

A  substitution  here,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  less  distinctive  term  of  "enemy,"  or 


t  Lieutenant-General  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  the  younger.  See,  likewise,  the 
commendation  of  the  Irish  by  Vendome,  in  Book  III.,  under  reduction  of  Bar- 
celona, in  1697. 
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to  have  been  concerted,  in  1705,  against  Philip  Y.,  by  emissaries  of  the 
Allies  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  as  Charles  III.; 
■which  plots,  though  frustrated  for  the  time,  were  but  too  sure  indications 
of  the  formidable  footing  the  latter  Prince  was  about  to  acquire,  and  long 
maintain,  in  the  Peninsula.  Oue  of  those  plots  was  against  Cadiz,  but 
it  was  discovered,  and  the  safety  of  that  city  duly  provided  for  by  a  strong 
garrison,  including  the  "Kegiment  de  Mahoni  Irlandois,"  at  this  period 
one  of  infantry,  and  stationed  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  In  June,  (according 
to  the  Abbe  de  Vairac,  then  in  the  Spanish  metropolis)  the  number  of 
French  in  each  house  at  Madrid  v/as  found  marked  on  the  door,  in  figures 
of  red  lead,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Christi ;  it  was 
given  out,  that  next  day  every  native  of  France  was  to  be  massacred, 
and  their  Majesties  to  be  carried  off  from  the  Palace  of  Buen  Petiro  to 
Portugal,  and  even  slain  on  the  road,  in  case  of  resistance;  all  which, 
according  to  the  report,  was  to  be  effected  by  certain  foreigners,  at  that 
time  in  the  city  as  pretended  deserters,  but  engaged,  it  was  said,  for  those 
designs,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Marquis  de  Leganez,  Grandee  of 
Spain,  Governor  of  the  Palace,  Grand  Master  of  Artillery,  and  Vicar 
General  of  Andalusia.  The  Marquis,  when  proceeding  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
I  morning  towards  the  King's  apartment,  was  consequently  arrested  by  the 
Prince  de  Tilly,  Captain  of  one  of  the  Troops  of  Life  Guards,  and  then 
committed  to  the  custody  of  a  Kilkenny  gentleman,  Don  Patricio  or 
Patrick  Lawless,  commanding  a  detachment  of  the  Guards,  who  had 
ordei-s  to  convey  the  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Pampeluna.  The  Marquis, 
on  the  way  there,  made  many  advantageous  offers  to  the  Irishman,  to  be 
allowed  to  escape;  but  Lawless  (who  was  no  more  to  be  tempted  thaa 
his  countryman  Mac  Donnell  by  Villei-ojj  at  Cremona)  duly  fulfilled  the 
commission  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  After  the  capture  of  Barce- 
lona by  the  Allies  for  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  revolt,  to  his  party, 
of  nearly  all  Catalonia  and  parts  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  the  Prince  de 
Tilly  was  despatched,  by  Philip  V,  from  Madrid,  with  a  force  for  the 
defence  of  Aragon ;  and,  says  a  British  writer,  "  he  had  under  him  the 
famous  Colonel  Mahoni,  who  had  distinguished  himself,  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  in  driving  the  Germans  out  of  Cremona."  In  the 
sharp  and  continual  struggle  which  Tilly  had  to  maintain  against  the 
Austro-Carlist  raiquelets,  the  Irish  officei-'s  name  occurs  with  credit. 
Thus,  an  account  from  Madrid,  of  December  18th,  1705,  after  noting  how 
the  frontier  was  assailed  by  various  parties  of  miquelets,  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  success,  adds — "  One  advanced  on  the  side  of  Mequinenga, 
Avhicli  was  put  to  flight  by  Colonel  Mahoni;  and  40  of  them,  who  had 
rushed  into  a  boat,  to  save  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
were  all  drowned." 

The  campaign  of  1706  in  Flanders  opened  on  "Whitsunday,  May  23rd, 
with  the  battle  of  Eamillies,  between  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the 
Mai-shal  de  Villeroy.  Marlborough  had  73  battalions,  and  123  squadrons; 
Villeroy  had  74  battalions,  and  128  squadrons.  In  artillery,  the  Allies 
were  superior  by  48  pieces;  they  having  had  120  guns,  or  100  cannon' 
and  20  howitzers ;  while  the  French  had  only  72  guns,  or  GO  cannon,  and 
12  mortars.  The  arrangements  of  the  French  General,  for  the  action  ot 
that  day,  have  been  as  severely  censured,  as  the  ability  with  which  the 
English  General  achieved,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  followed  up, 
success,  have  been  highly  commended.  After  the  usual  cannonade,  the 
French,  having  been  generally  attacked  at  from  2,  to  half-past  2,  in  the 
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afternoon,  were  beaten,  by  between  6  and  7  in  the  evening.  The  Allied 
pursuit  did  not  cease  until  about  2  next  morning.  Villeroy  was  utterly 
defeated;  losing  54  cannon,  besides  mortars,  87  colours  or  standards, 
about  2000  waggons,  with  a  quantity  of  baggage;  perhaps  10,000  men, 
between  killed,  wounded,  and  missing; '^^'  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
overthrow,  all  Spanish  Flanders.  The  Allied  killed  and  wounded  were 
officially  published  as  3633;  but,  according  to  Kane,  Parker,  and  Milner, 
all  present  there,  were  many  more,  or  from  above  oOOO  to  6000  men. 
It  Avas  remarked  in  Fi-ance,  alleges  my  Briti.sh  contemporary  historian  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  respecting  the  French  Marshal's  preparations 
for  this  unfortunate  battle,  that  "Villeroy  "made  the  worst  disposition 
imaginable,  notwithstanding  he  had  the  greatest  advantages  in  point  of 
ground ;  and  he  would  never  alter  his  disposition,  notwithstanding  several 
General  Officers,  and  particularly  M.  de  Gassion,  took  pains  to  shew  him 
his  errors ;  and  though  the  enemy  gave  him  5  hours'  time,  while  they 
altered  the  whole  disposition  of  their  troops,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  his  mistakes.  He  neglected  even  the  common  precaution  of  sending 
away  his  baggage,  suffering  it  to  remain,  during  the  engagement,  between, 
his  lines,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  hindred  any  reinforcement  from 
going  to  his  right,  and  afterwards  proA^ed  the  ruin  of  the  troops  by 
hindriug  their  retreat;  which  could  never  haA^e  been  so  unhappy  as  it 
was,  but  for  this  blunder  of  his,  since  the  left  wing  never  engaged  at  all, 
but  marched  off  leisurely,  and  in  good  order,  till  night  came  on,  and,  by 
the  breaking  of  the  waggons,  the  rout  became  general."  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion as  Villei'oy  here  Avas  but  little  of  a  General,  Marlborough  was  great 
as  a  General,  oi-,  it  would  seem,  "  not  so  great  after  all " — for,  can.  mere 
success  really  glorify,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  merit,  or 
demerit,  of  the  adversary,  Avitli  Avhom  one  has  to  contend?  But,  for  an 
officer  of  the  ennobled  branch  of  the  MolesAvorths  in  Ireland,  Marl- 
borough, moreover,  vjould  have  been  taken  prisoner,  or  slain  instead  of 
being  victorious!  For,  having,  in  the  engagement,  been  ridden  over, 
left  almost  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  his  horse  having  run  away,  he 
was  only  enabled  to  escape,  or  rejoin  his  own  troops,  in  consequence  of 
being  remounted  by  the  gallant  officer  referred  to,  his  Aide-de-Camp,  the 
Honourable  Richard  Molesworth,  Captain  of  Cavahy,  subsequently  3rd 
Viscount  MolesAvorth  of  Swords,  Coimty  Dublin,  Baron  of  Philijistown, 
King's  County,  and  Field-Marshal.  At  the  hazard  of  his  OAvn  life,  the 
Captain  thus,  as  observed,  "  certainly,  under  God,  preserved  that  of  the 
General" — respecting  whom,  "this  i-emarkable  fact,"  it  is  added,  "was 
very  industriously  hushed  up  in  the  armj^j"  and  the  more  easily,  since  the 
Aide-de-Camp,  equally  modest  and  brave,  "  was  quite  silent  upon  it ! " 

At  the  A'illage  of  Ramillies,  only  qviitted  when  Marlborough's  sweeping 
success  to  its  right  rendered  a  further  defence  impossible,  and  last  main- 
tained, in  that  quarter  of  the  field,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
"Villeroy's  retreat,  the  Regiment  of  Clare  Avas  stationed,  under  its  Colonel, 
Charles   O'Brien,   5th  Lord  Clare,  and   Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major- 

*  It  is  noted,  by  Lieutenant-General  Pelet,  of  the  Comte  de  Saillant,  who  com- 
manded at  Namiu-,  (which  fortress,  by  the  Avay,  Avas  not  reduced  by  the  Alhes 
during  this  Avar,)  how  tlie  Count  sent  some  detachments  from  his  garrison,  2  days 
after  the  action,  toAvards  the  field  of  battle,  where,  aaid  in  the  adjacent  villages, 
34  pieces  of  the  cannon,  with  about  800  of  the  Avounded,  that  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  Avere  left  by  them.  These  were  brought  away  to  Namur,  and  the 
Count  also  collected,  and  sent  back  to  Villeroy's  army,  about  1500  fugitives  from 
the  battle. 
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General.  "  Lord  Clare  liimself,"  says  an  Allied  writer,  "  was  noted  in 
the  Frencli  army  for  his  intrepidity  in  action,"  and,  "  at  Ramillies,  we 
see  Clare's  regiment  shining  with  trophies,  and  cover'd  with  laurels 
again,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  discomfited,  routed  army."  According  to 
Captain  Peter  Drake  of  Drakerath,  County  of  Meath,  who  was  at  the 
battle,  with  Villeroy's  army,  in  De  Couriere's  regiment,  "  Lord  Clare's 
insaged  with  a  Scotch  reariment  in  the  Dutch  service,  between  whom  there 
was  a  great  slaughter;  that  nobleman  having  lost  289  private  centinels, 
22  commissioned  Officers,  and  14  Serjeants;  yet  they  not  only  saved  their 
colours,  but  gained  a  pair  from  the  enemy."  This  "  Scotch  regiment  in 
the  Dutch  service"  was,  by  my  French  account,  "almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed;" and,  by  the  same  account,  Clare's  engaged  with  equal  honour 
tlie  "English  Eegiment  of  Churchill,"  or  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroiifrh's  brother,  Lieutenant-General  Chai'les  Churcliill,  and  then 
commanded  by  its  Colonel's  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Churchill. 
This  fine  corps,  at  present  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  or  the  Buffs,  signal- 
ized itself  very  much  in  the  action  with  another,  or  Loi-d  Mordaunt's, 
"by  driving  3  French  regiments  into  a  morass,  whei'e  most  of  them  were 
either  destroyed,  or  taken  prisoners."  But  the  "Regiment  Anglois  de 
Churchill,"  according  to  the  French  nan-ative,  fared  very  differently  in 
encountering  the  Regiment  of  Clare,  by  which  its  colours  were  captured, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  "  Regiment  Hollandois,"  or  "  Scotch  regiment  ia 
the  Dutch  service."  Following  up  the  advantages  thus  obtained,  observes 
my  Allied  authority,  Forman,  res))ecting  the  Regiment  of  Clare,  "  their 
courage  precipitated  them  so  far  in  pursuit  of  their  enemy,  that  they 
found  themselves  engaged  at  last  in  the  throng  of  our  army,  where  they 
braved  their  fate  with  incredible  resolution,  till  an  Italian  regiment,  in 
the  service  of  France,  and  a  regiment,  vulgarly  called  the  Cravats,  gener- 
ously pushed  np  to  their  relief,  and  as  bravely  favour'd  their  retreat." 
Then,  alluding  to,  though  unwilling  to  be  precise  regarding,  the  capture 
of  English  colours,  or  those  of  the  Regiment  of  Chiu'chill,  the  same 
writer  adds — "  I  could  be  much  more  particular  in  relating  this  action, 
but  some  reasons  oblige  me,  in  prudence,  to  say  no  more  of  it.  However, 
if  you  are  desirous  to  know  lohat  regiment  it  was  they  engaged  that  day, 
the  colours  in  the  cloister  of  the  Irish  nuns  at  Ipres,  which,  I  thought, 
had  been  taken  by  another  Irish  regiment,  will  satisfy  your  curiosity." 
Of  this  religious  establishment — respecting  which  Mac  Geoghegan  like- 
wise notes,  that  the  ^^tioo  colours,  taken  from  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  were  deposited  in  the  house  of  the  Irish  Benedictine  nuns  at 
Ypres,"  by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Clare,  Murrongh 
O'Brien — an  English  tourist,  in  1724,  erroneously  speaks,  9.%  founded, 
instead,  more  correctly,  as  endoioed,  "by  the  late  King  James's  Queen, 
for  the  daughters  of  such  as  followed  her  husband's  fortunes,"  in  Ireland, 
and  France.*  A  recent,  or  contemporary  Irish  visitor  of  this  interesting 
nunnery  at  Ypres,  mentioning  "the  little  chapel  as  a  perfect  gem  in  its 
way,  richly  ornamented  in  the  chastest  style  of  Christian  art,"  and  refer- 

*The  well-iiiformcd  writer  of  "Glimpses  d'outre  Mer,  No.  1,  Ypres,"  in  Duffy's 
Hibernian  Magazine,  July,  ISiJO,  says  of  this  once  Irish  nunnery  at  Ypres  — "We 
looked  up,  and  beheld  the  date  of  its  erection,  1612,  set,  in  raised  characters,  over 
the  naiTow,  arched  doorway."  Harris,  in  mentioning  the  foundation  of  a  convent 
for  Irish  Dominican  nuns  near  Lisbon,  "in  the  same  century,"  adds, — "  This  is  the 
only  nunnery  for  Irish  ladies  abroad,  except  one  at  Brussels  for  Dominicans,  and 
another  for  Benedictines  at  Ipres." 
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ring  to  the  imns  "screened  from  view,  doing  homage  before  the  taber- 
nacle," remarks — "  We  thought  of  other  adorers,  too,  long  since  passed 
away;  many  "of  whom  often  gazed  with  joy,  and,  it  may  be,  with  sadness 
betimes,  on  the  conquered  flags,  hung  up,  in  that  very  chapel,  by  Mur- 
rough  O'Brien,  as  an  offering  to  God,  and  fatherland."  Those  "colours 
and  worshippers  are  now  no  longer  to  be  seen.  "We  were  unconsciously 
treading  on  the  graves  of  the  latter;  for  the  floor,  on  which  we  stood, 
was  but  the  roof  of  a  necropolis.  And,  on  that  roof,  we  could  read  the 
names  of  sleepers,  whose  hearts  once  throbbed  but  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  welfare  of  Ireland — of  Dame  Margaret  Arthur,  who  died  in  1715 
— of  Madame  Butler,  who  died  in  London,  in  1719 — of  Dame  Marie 
Benedicte  Daltou,  deceased  in  1783 — of  Dame  Marie  Scholastique  Lynch, 
in  1799  —  of  Dame  Marie  Bernar-d  Lynch,  who  departed  life  in  1830 — 
and  of  Mai-ie  Benedicte  Byrne — born  in  Dublin,  1775,  deceased  in  Ypres, 
1840.  She  was  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Irish  Abbesses  that  governed 
the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Ypres  ;  and,  by  a  strange  permission  of  Provi- 
dence, there  is  not  now — at  least  there  was  not  at  the  period  of  our  visit 
— a  single  Irish  nun  amongst  a  sisterhood,  once  exclusively  Irish.  The 
words  of  the  Psalmist  arose  to  our  memory — 'Adorabimus  in  loco  uhi 
steterunt  pedes  ejus'' — and,  applying  them,  for  the  moment,  to  the  last 
Irish  Abbess  of  Ypres,  we  knelt  upon  her  grave,  and  gave  God  thanks, 
for  having  afforded  such  a  calm  retreat,  such  a  cheering  home,  to  many  a 
sorrowing  daughter  of  Ireland,  who  had  seen  the  bravest  and  last  of  her 
kindred  perish  ia  the  battle-field — ^semper  et  id>ique  fideles^  to  the  cause 
of  King  Louis,  and  the  hapless  Stuarts."  The  capture  of  the  Scotch  an 
English  colours  at  Bamillies — the  onhj  2  lost  by  the  Allies  that  day ! — 
cost  the  Irish  Regiment  its  brave  Colonel,  Lord  Clare,  who  received  "  9 
wounds,"  of  which  he  died,  a  few  days  after,  at  Brussels;  and,  besides  his 
Lordship,  tliere  fell  38  officers,  and  326  soldiers,  out  of  800  men.   ' 

Among  these  officers  was  1  of  the  respectable  Munster  or  Clare  branch 
of  the  great  Ulster  name  of  O'Cahan,  O'Kean,  or  O'Kane,  also  anglicized, 
or  wiitten  without  the  0',  as  Kean,  or  Kane.  That  branch  contributed 
(according  to  its  pedigi-ee  in  French)  several  gallant  gentlemen,  some  of 
them  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  Kegiment  of  Clare.  Eugene  O'Kean, 
on  the  1st  formation  of  the  corps,  raised  an  entire  company  for  it,  at 
whose  head  he  fell  in  Italy,  in  1693,  at  the  battle  of  Marsaglia.  His 
brother  Charles,  who  accomj^anied  hira  to  France,  commanded  the  grena- 
diers of  the  regiment  in  the  village  of  Bamillies,  when  a  cannon-ball 
carried  away  his  legs,  and  he  was  despatched  there,  with  22  more  wounds, 
by  the  English  soldiers.  Just  as  this  occurred,  he  was  recognized  by  an 
TJlster  officer  of  his  name,  but,  as  a  Protestant,  then  in  the  English 
army,  in  the  very  distinguished  corps  at  present  known  as  the  18th  Boyal 
Irish  Regiment  of  Foot.  This  officer  was  Richard  Kane,  subsequently 
Brigadier-General  in  the  British  service,  and  Governor  of  Minorca,  to 
whom  a  monument  has  been  deservedly  raised  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  had  the  unfortunate  Charles  interred  the  day  after  the  engagement, 
with  due  military  honours,  in  the  village  of  Ramillies.*  On  the  "  horrid 
necessity"  by  which  Irishmen,  as  in  oj)posite  armies,  were  too  frequently 

"  Bricradier-Gerieral  Kane  was  born  in  December,  1G61 ;  obtained  his  1st  com- 
mission'in  the  army  in  1689;  and  died  in  December,  1736.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  offcers  of  lii«  time,  as  well  as  a  centleman  of  the  greatest  humanity  and 
.£renerosity,  particiilnrly  kind  to  liis  relations;  so  that  his  death  was  very  generally 
lamented.     In  a  word,  a  noble  character. 
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exposed,  in  those  times,  to  act  against  tlieir  own  countrymen  in  battle, 
the  celebrated  Lord  Cbarlemont,  who  deplored  the  circumstance  with  an 
illustrious  Irish  officer  ia  Austria,  remarks — "  My  most  particular  friend, 
the  brave,  and  truly  amiable,  General  O'Donnell,  when  speaking  on  the 
subject,  has  often  wept." 

The  following  epitaphs  of  the  gallant  Colonel  and  Major  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Clare,  both  mortally  wounded  on  tlie  same  day,  both  survivors 
of  their  wounds  to  the  same  day,  and  both  interred  in  the  same 
receptacle  for  the  dead,  have  been  preserved,  as  copied  by  Dr.  de 
Burgo,  among  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Louvain,  in  1769. 

D.     0.    M. 

Hie  jacefc 

nimiis  D.  D.  Carolus  0-Brien, 

Ex  stirpe  PLegum  Hiberaise, 

Par,  Comes  de  Clare,  &  Maigh-airty,  &c. 

Campi  Mariscliallus, 

Legionis  Hibernicae  Colonellus, 

Qui  plurimis  heroicis, 

•   Pro  Deo,  Rege,  &  Patria, 

Peractis  Facinoribus, 

In   Prcelio    Eamiliensi 

XXIII  Maij  MDCCVI  vulneratus, 

Triduo  post  Bruxellis  obijfc, 

^tatis  sure  XXXVL 

;  R.  I.  p. 

Posuit  pia  ejus  Conjux, 
Hlma  Dom.  Carola  Bulkeley. 


D.     0.    M. 

Hie,  iibi  voluit,  jacet, 

Prseuobilis  Dominus, 

D.    Joannes    0-Carroll, 

Major    Hibernicae.  Legionis 

De  Clare, 

Vulneratus  in  Ramilie, 

XXIII.    Maij   MDCCVI. 

Obijt  Lovanij  XXVI.  ejusdem, 

R.    I.    P.* 


The  Irish  Horse  Regiment  of  Colonel  Christopher  Nugent  of  Dardlg- 
town,  consisting  of  2  squadrons,  likewise  suflered  much  at  Ramillies; 
so  that,  it  is  marked,  above  2  mouths  after  the  battle,  or  July  29th,  as 
still  unfitted  for  service.  Bat,  with  any  details  of  the  rough  handling 
of  this  corps  in  the  engagement,  I  am  unacquainted.  The  other  leading 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1706  in  Flanders  were  the  sieges  of  Ostend, 

•  The  late  Thomas  Davis  has  celebrated,  in  prose  and  verse,  as  at  Blenheim 
and  Bavilllifs,  a  regiment  he  calls  "Clare's  Drarjoons!"  But,  during  all  this 
war,  there  was,  in  the  French  service,  no  Regiment  of  Clare,  except  one  of 
Injantnj ;  and  no  Irish  Cavalry  Regiment,  but  that  which  was  hrst  Sheklon's,  and 
next  Nugent's,  Regiment  of  Horse. 
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Meiiin,  DenJermoude,  and  Ath,  by  the  Allies;  the  reduction  of  which 
cost  them  (by  accounts  on  their  side)  above  4400  men,  killed  or 
wounded,  ^o  Irish  troops,  however,  were  engaged  in  the  defences  of 
those  places. 

In  Italy,  the  Duke  of  Vendome  took  the  jfield,  early  in  1706,  against 
the  Imperialists,  (in  Prince  Eugene's  absence)  under  the  Danish  Count 
de  Keventlau.  The  Duke  had  23,000  men,  and  the  Count  had  only 
12,000;  but  fortified,  about  Calcinate,  by  good  retrenchments,  besides 
canals,  eminences,  and  fosses,  which  rendei'ed  an  access  to  his  position 
very  difficult.  The  Duke,  having  marched  all  night  to  surprise  the 
Count,  appeared  in  front  of  his  position,  April  19th,  about  daybreak, 
and  attacked  him,  befoi-e  he  could  bring  up  his  artillery.  The  Count, 
nevertheless,  opposed  the  assailants  with  resolution,  and,  for  some  time, 
with  considerable  success,  but  was  finally  defeated;  losing  about  6000 
men,  between  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  6  cannon,  above  1000 
horses,  several  colours  or  standards,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage ; 
the  Duke  having  no  more  than  700  or  800  men,  killed  or  wounded. 
The  principal  Irish  officers  belonging  to  Vendome's  army  were  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Lord  Galmoy,  Major-General  the  Honom-able  Arthur 
Dillon,  Brigadiers  Nicholas  Fitz- Gerald  and  Walter  Bourke;  its  Irish 
battalions  were  Galmoy's,  Dillon's,  Fitz-Gerald's,  and  Bourke's — Ber- 
wick's not  being  in  this  engagement.  Among  the  General  Officers  in  the 
1st  line,  of  whom  Vendome  wrote  to  Louis  XIY.,  as  having  "  done 
wonders  there,"  was  Dillon;  and  Fitz-Gerald  and  Bourke  performed 
important  parts  with  the  brigades  of  Piedmont  and  the  Marine,  which 
they  led  in  the  action.  The  conduct  of  the  infantry  altogether,  or  Irish 
as  well  as  French,  v/as,  according  to  the  Duke,  "far  beyond  anything  he 
could  say  of  it,  every  individiial  of  the-  battalions  engaged,  as  well  as 
those  who  commanded  them,  being  entitled  to  marks  of  his  Majesty's 
satisfaction." 

This  victory  at  Calcinato  was  the  last  where  the  Irish  were  generally 
distinguished  in  Italy.  Prince  Eugene,  soon  after  Reventlau's  defeat, 
took  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  largely  reinforced ;  and  the 
road  to  his  subsequent  decisive  triumph  over  the  French  at  Turin, 
which  led  to  their  final  evacuation  of  Italy,  was  opened  by  the  removal 
of  Vendome  to  Flanders,  after  the  battle  of  Bamillies,  in  order  to 
succeed  Villeroy,  and  recover  the  army  there  from  the  discoui'agement 
of  that  great  overthrow.  The  only  success  of  the  French  in  Italy,  after 
Vendome's  recall,  was  at  the  battle  of  Castiglione,  gained,  September  9th, 
with  very  small  loss,  by  the  Count  de  Medavi,  over  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
who  had  about  4500  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  with  33  colours  or 
standards,  all  his  cannon,  and  all  his  baggage.  The  Honourable  Arthur 
Dillon,  who  commanded  the  French  left  there,  routed  the  enemy's  i-iglit. 
For  having  "acted  in  such  a  manner  as  few  General  Officers  had  acted 
for  a  long  time  past,"  so  that  to  his,  and  M.  de  St.  Pater's,  "good  con- 
duct and  resolution,  the  greater  portion  of  the  gaining  of  the  battle  was 
due,"  Dillon  was  recommended  by  tlie  Count  de  Medavi,  to  be  made  a 
Lieutenant-General.  Tiie  Count  adds  of  him,  in  writing  to  Louis  XIV., 
— "He  is  a  foreigner  of  merit,  and  of  valoui',  who,  on  every  occasion, 
has  always  served  your  Majesty  well." 

In  Spain,  where  the  Allies,  in  1705,  acting  for  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Charles  as  claimant  of  that  Monarchy,  had  gotten  possession  of  all 
Catalonia  except  Roses,  and  of  many  places  in  Valencia,  andAragon,  the 
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famous  Charles  Mordaunt,  Eail  of  Peteiborough,  proceeded,  early  in 
1706,  to  relieve  the  city  of  Yalencia,  then  threatened  to  be  recovered  for 
Philip  Y.  by  the  Duke  of  Arcos.  Before  Peterboi-ough  could  reach 
Yalencia,  he  should  pass  by  Murviedro,  (the  ancient  Saguntum,)  where 
Brigadier  Daniel  O'Mahony,  with  his  own  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  some 
other  troops,  and  a  river  in  his  front,  was  stationed;  and  if  O'Mahony 
were  dislodged  from  that  post,  there  was  next  a  plain  of  abovit  2  leagues, 
where  a  junction  of  the  Duke  with  him  would  present  a  superiority  of 
cavalry  too  great  for  the  Englishman  to  encounter.  Despairing  of  suc- 
cess by  force,  Peterborough  did  not  scruple  to  attempt  accomplishing 
his  object  by  "  means  iinv)orthy  of  an  honourable  foe.'^  He  despatched 
a  flag  of  truce  to  O'Mahony  to  solicit  an  interview,  v/hich  was  the  more 
readily  granted,  as  thei'e  was  a  connexion  between  the  parties  by  marriage, 
through  the  Lady  Penelope  O'Brien  of  the  Thomond  family,  who  was 
Countess  of  Peterborough.  The  Englishman  and  Irishman  met  at  the 
place  appointed,  each  accom])anied  only  by  a  few  horsemen.  "  In  their 
conversation,"  says  my  English  authority,  Lord  Mahon,  "Peterborough, 
made  eveiy  exertion  to  gain  over  his  adversary  to  the  cause  of  Charles; 
offering  him  high  rank,  and  every  other  advantage,  in  the  Austrian  or 
English  service.  Failing  in  his  attempt,  he  determined  to  impute  the 
treachery,  which  he  could  not  produce.  In  the  interview,  he  had  so  far 
misused  the  open-hearted  confidence  of  the  honest  Irishman,  as  to  draw 
from  him  an  avowal  cf  his  intention  to  advise  Ai'cos,  to  march  across 
the  plain  to' his  assistance  ;  and  he  also  found  means,  by  pretending  au 
equal  frankness  and  a  kinsman's  regard,  to  impress  Mahoni  with  the 
conviction,  that  an  overwhelming  force,  both  in  men  and  artillery,  lay 
before  him.  Peterborough  then  made  choice  of  2  dragoons,  who,  upon 
the  promise  of  promotion,  undertook  to  go  over  to  Arcos,  as  pretended 
desertei's.  Being  admitted  to  the  Duke's  presence,  they  reported,  that, 
while  drinking  wine  together  behind  a  rock,  tliey  had  witnessed  the  con- 
ference between  Peterborough  and  Mahoni;  had  seen  the  former  hand, 
over  to  the  latter  a  bag  of  5000  pistoles ;  and  had  heard  him  promise 
Mahoni  the  rank  of  a  Major-General  on  the  English  establishment,  and 
the  command  of  j.<.  ,'JOO  Irish  Catholics,  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
Charles.  On  the  other  hand,  they  declared,  that  Mahoni  had  under- 
taken, not  only  to  betray  his  post  at  MurAdedro,  but  to  induce  the  Duke 
of  Arcos  to  march  across  the  plain,  and  thus  entrap  him  into  a  position, 
where  the  English  army  might  find  it  easy  to  overpower  him.*  The 
Duke  was  confounded  with  this  intelligence,  and  still  doubted  its  tx'uth; 
but,  shortly  afterwards,  he  saw  Mahoni's  Aide-de-Camp  arrive  with  the 

"  Dr.  Freinrl,  in  his  account  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  in  Spain,  says  of  the 
Earl — "He  chose  2  Irish  dragoons  out  of  Zinzendovf's  regiment,  which  he  well 
instructed,  and  well  paid,  and  sent  immediately  as  deserters  to  the  Duke  of 
Arcos.  He  promised  to  make  them  officers,  if  they  succeeded :  which  was 
punctually  made  good  to  1,  who  well  had  deserved  it;  the  other  dying  soon 
after  his  return."  If  we  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  those  2  Irish  dragoons,  in 
consentbif/,  for  fjain,  to  destroy  their  countryman,  by  hecominy  false  witnesses  against 
him,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  honour  of  the  English  nobleman,  who  could 
suborn  them  to  act  thus  againM  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  connected,  and  for 
whom,  as  such,  he  affected  a  corresponding  friendship  ?  Such  a  specimen  of  honour, 
on  his  Lordship's  part,  too  strongly  countenances  the  damning  purport  of  the 
statement  in  Biographiana,  as  to  the  praise  Lady  Peterborough  deserved,  after 
his  Lordship's  death,  •'  by  preventing  the  publication  of  his  manuscript  'Jbfmnoirs,' 
in  which  he  had  confessed,  /te  hud  been  guilty  of  3  catital  crimes,  T^fore  lie 
was  21!" 
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very  proposal  of  wliich  the  spies  had  foi'ewarned  him,  and  of  which  Lord 
Peterborough  bad  become  apprised  by  his  enemy's  incautious  frankness. 
No  doubt  could  now  remain  on  the  mind  of  Ai'cos,  as  to  Mahoni's  trea- 
son :  he  had  him  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  off  a  prisoner  to 
Madrid;  while,  so  far  from  marching  across  the  plain  as  Mahoni  had 
suggested,  and  as  good  policy  required,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains."  Peterborough  was  thus 
enabled  to  pass  by  Murviedro,  and  the  plain  beyond  it,  to  Valencia, 
which  he  entered  early  in  February. 

On  O'Mahony's  explanation,  at  Madrid,  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
arrest,  he  was  created  by  Philip  V.  a  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major- 
General,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  was  again  sent  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  places  there  still  faithful 
to  the  King,  with  such  troops  as  were  collfcted,  which  were  mostly  new 
levies,  or  country  militia.  In  April,  having  vainly  summoned  Enguera, 
he  stormed  and  sacked  it,  by  way  of  example,  which  caused  many  other 
places  to  return  to  their  duty.  He  was  at  Alicant  in  the  summer,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Allied  land  and  sea  forces,  under  Brigadier 
Richard  Gorges  and  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John  Leake.  The  town  was 
breached  and  entered,  August  Sth,  by  the  Allies,  and  he  retired  into  the 
Castle,  after  receiving  3  dangeroiis  wounds ;  for  which,  being  without  a 
Surgeon,  and  requesting  Brigadier  Gorges  for  1,  that  officer  generously 
granted  the  request.  The  Castle  was  next  invested,  and  Sir  John  Leake 
menaced  the  Major-General,  that,  if  he  attempted  to  holct  out  to  the 
last,  himself  and  his  gamson  should  receive  no  quarter.  O'Mahoriy, 
however,  defended  himself  for  27  days,  or  till  his  provisions  failed ;  not 
surrendering  the  place  till  September  4th,  on  honourable  terms ;  by 
which  he  arid  his  men  were  to  iDe  conveyed,  in  English  vessels,  to  Cadiz, 
with  4  cannon,  and  2  mortars.  His  garrison  then  consisted  of  but  62 
Neapolitans,  36  Frenchmen,  and  as  many  dragoons  of  his  own.  regiment, 
or  no  more  than  134  men  ;  the  rest  having  been  killed  !  These  "hon- 
ourable terms"  were  concluded  with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
ai-rived  at  Alicant  to  take  the  command  of  the  besiegers,  after  the 
garrison  had  retired  into  the  Castle.  And  a  Captain  of  the  Earl's  escort 
makes  this  creditable  allusion  en  j^assant  to  another  Irish  officer.  Colonel 
O'Gara.  "'  We  marched  next  morning  by  Monteza  ;  which  gives  name 
to  the  famous  title  of  Knights  of  Monteza.  It  was  at  the  time  that 
Colonel  O'Guaza,  an  Irishman,  was  Governor,  besieged  by  the  ])eople  of 
the  country,  in  favour  of  King  Charles  ;  but  very  ineffectually,  so  it 
never  changed  its  Sovereign."  * 

In  November,  the  Chevalier  Don  Miguel  Pons,  with  500  men  of  his 
own  regiment,  and  that  of  a  distinguished  Irish  officer.  Colonel  Henry 
Crofton,  having  appeared  before  Daroca,  which  was  defended  by  a  larger 
force,  consisting  of  8  companies  of  the  Archduke  Charles's  regular  troops, 
and  the  armed  inhabitants  under  their  ecclesiastics,  summoned  the 
place  to  resume  its  allegiance  to  Philip  V.  The  summons  not  beiug 
complied  with,  the  town  was  ordered  to  be  attacked  ;  and,  as  there"  was 
nothing  but  its  fire  to  prevent  the  assailants  reaching  the  foot  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton.  The  historical  authority  of  this  work  is, 
in  opposition  to  some  cavillers,  as  judiciously  admitted,  as  satisfactorily  proved,  by 
Lord  Mahon ;  whose  proof  can  be  strengthened  by  a  Petition  and  Memorial  from 
the  -worthy  Captain  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1703. 
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wall,  the  Irish  rushed  forwards  to  a  place  least  exposed  to  the  hostile 
musketry;  and,  " with  extraordinary  bravery,"  says  the  gazette  account, 
"set  themselves  to  open  a  breach  by  the  pick-axe."  When  1  was 
effected,  sufficient  to  admit  a  single  man,  a  gallant  Spaniard,  Captain 
Eaimond  Escallart;  of  the  Regiment  of  Pons,  and  Captain  Daniel  O'Car- 
roU  of  the  Regiment  of  Crofton,  led  in  their  troops;  who,  putting  to  the 
sword  those  they  met,  or  compelling  them  to  throw  down  their  arms, 
became  masters  of  the  place,  with  a  loss  stated  at  but  27  killed,  besides 
-wounded.  Captains  Escallart  and  O' Carroll  were  appointed  to  convey  4 
standards  captured  there  to  IMadrid ;  and,  among  the  other  officers 
"wounded,"  or  "extremely  distinguished,"  were  the  Sieur  Gibbon.s,  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Crofton,  and  the  Sieur  O'Beirne, 
Captain  of  Irish  Dragoons.  Soon  after  this,  the  Aragonese  Count  de 
Sastago,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Archduke  Charles's  regular  troops, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  insurgent  adherents,  proceeded  to  recover 
Daroca.  Although  the  Chevalier  de  Pons  had  taken  the  place  in  3 
hours,  he,  with  only  500  or  600  harassed  dragoons,  maintained  it  for  5 
days ;  slew  (as  reported)  in  a  sally  400  or  500  of  the  enemy,  from  v/hom 
he  likewise  gained  4  colours;  and,  when  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town,  he  did  so  by  night,  bringing  away  to  Molina  500  mules  loaded 
with  booty;  his  killed  and  wounded  being  very  few.  The  enemy's 
colours  were  sent  to  Madrid  by  an  Irish  Captain  of  Dragoons,  the  Sieur 
Henry  O'Beii-ne  ;  the  Chevalier  de  Pons  was  made  a  Camp-Marshal,  or 
Major-General,  by  Philip  V.  ;  and  the  Sieur  Plenry  Crofton,  Colonel  of 
Dragoons,  a  Brigadier,  "for  having  seconded,  with  so  much  valour,  the 
Chevalier  de  Pons,  in  this  enterprise."  The  same  month.  King  Philip, 
in  consideration  of  the  services  of  Major-General  Daniel  O'Mahony, 
created  him  a  Count  of  Castile,  and  also  appoiiited  him  Governor  of 
Carthagena.  But,  in  December,  the  Chevalier  de  Pons,  who  was  some- 
times too  deficient  in  caution,  was  surprised,  and  defeated,  at  Calamoche, 
in  Aragon,  with  a  loss  of  300  or  400  men,  and  Brigadier  Henty  Crofton 
was  taken  prisoner.  He,  however,  was  subsequently  exchanged.  At 
the  siege  of  Barcelona,  by  Philip  V.,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  among 
the  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  were  a  number  of  Irish  ;  and  the 
larger  or  Catholic  portion  of  them,  that  had  been  driven  by  misery  to 
enter  the  English  service  as  pretended  Protestants,  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  their  capture,  to  join  the  regiments 
of  their  own  nation,  and  religion,  in  Spain. 

On  the  Rhine,  in  1706,  Lieutenant-Geueral  Andrew  Lee  and  Brigadier 
Michael  Roth,  with  Lee's  and  Dorrington's  battalions,  served  under  the 
Marshal  de  Villars.  At  the  successful  attack,  in  July,  upon  the  Isle  da 
Marquisat,  which,  although  not  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  life,  pre- 
sented a  fine  militaiy  si»ectacle,  and  was  honouraVjle  to  the  troops  engaged 
in  it.  Roth,  with  a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  displayed  his  "usual  valour," 
and  the  Regiment  of  Lee  had  its  Captain  and  Lieutenant  of  Grenadiers, 
and  5  or  6  other  subalterns,  killed  or  wounded. 

The  French  campaign  of  1707  in  Flanders,  under  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome,  consisted  of  a  judicious  system  of  tactics,  by  which  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  completely  foiled,  without  fighting.  "After  so  disas- 
trous a  camjiaign  as  that  of  1706,"  says  my  contemporary  British 
historian  of  Marlborough,  "  it  was  generally  supposed,  that  France  would 
be  able  to  make  no  stand  at  all  on  the  side  of  Flanders ;  but  that  the 
same  gi-eat  genius,  which  had  destroyed  so  fine  an  army  as  that  of 
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Marshal  Yillcroy's  at  Eamellies,  would  force  tlie  French  army  either  to 
another  disadvantageous  battle,  or  go  on,  in  reducing  towns,  till  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  make  an  irruption  into  France  itself."  But,  con- 
tinues this  writer,,  "the  Duke  de  Yendome,  having  consumed  the  forage 
in  the  neighbourliood  of  his  lines,  did  not,  like  his  jDredecessor,  provoke 
the  Allies  by  gasconades,  or  pretend  to  dare  them  to  a  battle,  but  he 
made  such  movements,  and  chose  such  camps,  as  did  all  that  could  be 
expected ;  for  it  constrained  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1st,  to  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  fighting,  and  2ndly,  of  making  any  important  siege." 
Moreover,  though  lessened  in  number,  by  2  deductions,  in  June,  and 
August,  amounting  to  16  battalions  and  21  squadrons,  the  French  army 
in  Flanders  drew  subsistence  from  the  Allied  territory ;  and  Marl- 
borough, much  lowered  in  reputation,  had  to  retire  for  the  winter,  "that 
he  might  concert  measux-es  for  making  the  next  campaign  more  effectual 
than  this,  which  had  been  spent  in  marching  and  countermarching,  and 
in  which  none  but  the  Duke  de  Vendome  had  gained  any  honour^  On 
Marlborough's  return  to  England,  "  nothing  of  importance  having  been 
done  in  the  last  campaign,  his  Grace  did  not  receive  the  thanks  of  either 
Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  warm  spirit  began  to 
discover  itself,  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  his  Grace,  and 
the  Ministiy,  on  account  of  the  management  of  the  war."  In  short, 
concludes  the  same  British  authority,  "  the  French  were  as  much  pleased 
with  the  situation  of  things  in  Flanders,  as  the  Allies  were  disgusted." 
The  game,  on  the  whole,  betv/een  tlie  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman, 
may  be  illustrated  b}'  that  between  Marius,  and  the  Italian  commander 
Pompedius  Silo,  during  the  Social  War  or  that  of  the  Allies,  in  Eoraan 
story.  "  If  you  are  a  great  General,  Marius,"  said  Pompedius  Silo, 
"  come  down,  and  fight  us  ! "  — "  If  you  are  a  great  General,  Silo," 
answered  Marius,  "  make  me  come  down,  and  fight !  "  In  the  "  Ordre  de 
Bataille  "  of  Yendome's  army,  the  Irish  infantry  Regiments  of  O'Brien 
and  Fitz-Gerald  were  in  the  1st  line  with  the  Brigade  of  Piedmont 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald,  and  the  Irish  horse 
Regiment  of  Nugent  was  in  the  2nd  line  with  another  cavalry  regiment, 
both  commanded  by  Brigadier  Christopher  Nugent.  The  campaign, 
however,  as  unattended  by  battles  or  sieges,  did  not  admit  of  the  Irish 
acquiring  any  more  distinction  than  resulted  from  such  of  them  as  were 
in  the  Brigade  of  Piedmont,  under  Fitz-Gerald,  having  been  united  with 
the  Brigade  of  Yendome,  20  companies  of  grenadiers,  2  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  100  Gardes  du  Roy,  in  forming,  August  13th,  a  rear-guard 
under  Lieutenant-General  Albergotti,  which,  kept  at  bay  a  very  consider- 
able detachment  from  a  large  Allied  corps  under  the  Count  de  Tilly, 
Lord  Albemarle,  and  the  Prince  d'Auvergne,  during  a  long  retreat  made 
"a  la  demie-portee  du  mousquet;"  wherein  it  is  noted,  of  the  retiring 
force,  "  les  ennemis  firent  plusieurs  teiitatives  pour  I'entamer  sans  oser 
I'entreprendre,  a  cause  du  bon  ordre  dans  lequel  les  troupes  marchoient." 
My  military  authority  adds,  "  cette  retraite  fut  des  plus  belles." 

From  Italy,  above  38,000  Piedmontese  and  Germans,  under  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  attended  by  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  with  48  English  and  Dutch  ships  of  war,  and  about  60  transports 
conveying  100  heavy  cannon,  40  mortars,  above  72,000  ball,  35,000 
bombs,  kc,  proceeded,  in  July,  1707,  to  attack  Toulon,  the  great  naval 
port  of  France  in  the  ^Mediterranean.  The  capture  of  this  place  was  so 
much  desired  by  the  English,  from  the  very  deep  wound  it  would  inflict 
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upon  France  as  a  maritime  power,  that  their  government  went  to  an 
immense  expense  for  its  reduction.  And  what  France  would  have  suffered 
by  losing  it  appears  from  the  number  of  vessels  there,  with  an  arsenal 
worth  several  millions,  prodigious  magazines,  and  above  5000  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Allies  came  before  the  town,  July  26th;  but,  after  vai'ious 
operations  against  the  outworks,  and  a  bombardment  of  the  place  itself, 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  August  21st — 22nd,  at 
night,  and,  with  proportionate  disappointment  and  los.s,  to  reti-ace  their 
steps  for  Piedmont.  "  Among  the  Lieutenant- Generals  prominently 
mentioned  as  serving  under  the  Marslial  de  Tesse,  in  this  important 
defeat  of  an  enter[)rise,  planned  by  Jiarlborough,  and  conducted  by 
Eugene,  was  the  Honoui-able  Arthur  Dillon.  At  the  grand  assault, 
more  especially,  on  the  Allied  position  before  the  place,  in  the  middle  of 
August,  which  saved  the  town,  and,  most  probably,  France  v/ith  it,  "the 
Sieur  de  Dillon,  who  commanded  on  the  left,"  says  the  French  official 
journal,  "  attacked  the  height  of  the  Croix  Faron,  where  all  those  who 
defended  that  post  wei'e  killed  or  taken."  Another  officer,  named  Dillon, 
Captain  of  Grenadiers  in  the  French  Eegiment  of  Vexin,  signalized  him- 
self, by  his  defence,  with  100  men,  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  1  of  those  situated 
on  the  shore,  to  guard  against  a  hostile  enti'ance  to  Toulon  by  sea,  through 
the  "  Grande  Rade  "  into  the  "  Petite  Rade."  From  August  the  9th  to 
the  17th,  the  Allied  fire  upon  the  fort,  by  land  and  sea,  having  effected 
such  a  breach  as  was  very  practicable,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  18th, 
<lirected  General  Rebinder,  with  a  suitable  body  of  grenadiers,  to  advance 
to  the  assault.  "But,"  states  my  French  historian,  "M.  Dillon,  Captain 
of  the  Grenadiers  of  Vexin,  who  had  orders  from  the  Mai-echal  de  Tesse 
to  evacuate  it  in  the  evening  at  10  o'clock,  managed  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  b}'^  sea  into  the  city;  so  that,  when  the  enemy  marched  to  attack 
the  place,  they  found  it  abandoned  altogether."  Dillon,  it  is  observed, 
"  acquired  a  great  deal  of  reputation  by  this  defence,  it  having  been  3 
days  since  he  had  received  orders  from  the  JMarechal  de  Tesse,  to  retii'e 
with  his  garrison."  Prince  Eugene's  biographer  takes  a  like  creditable 
notice  of  the  defender  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  "It  was,"  remarks  that  writer, 
"  3  days  since  M.  Dillon,  who  commanded  in  this  Fort,  had  received  an 
order  of  the  Marechal  de  Tesse  to  abandon  it;  but  he  had  not  judged  it 
would  be  yet  time  to  do  so." 

In  Spain,  Count  Daniel  O'Mahony  quitted  Madrid,  February  10th, 
1707,  for  his  command  in  Valencia,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  set  out,  on 
the  15th,  to  prepare  for  the  leading  operations  of  the  campaign.  April 
1st,  the  month  destined  to  be  sub.sequently  memorable  for  greater  success, 
was  auspiciously  commenced  by  Captain  Daniel  O'Carroll,  with  100  Irish 
dragoons,  at  the  Castle  of  Seron,  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon;  where, 
having  been  assailed  by  1000  of  the  enemy's  regular  troops,  or  militia, 
"he  received  them  with  so  much  bravery,  that,  after  a  combat  of  6  hours, 
he  obliged  them  to  retire."  Meanwhile,  Count  O'ilahony,  from  Elche, 
extended  his  forays  even  to  the  gates  of  Alicant;  spreading  consternation 
through  the  territoiy  of  the  disaffected.  The  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied,  or  Jiritish,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese  force.s,  was  a  Frencli  nobleman,  Henri  de  Massue,  originally 

*  The  concluding  data  in  Quincj',  respecting  the  numerical  strength,  and  general 
loss,  of  the  Allies,  would,  (by  a  correction  of  liis  miscalculated  totals  of  each,)  make 
the  former  38,760  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  latter  on  both  elements,  or  land 
and  sea,  so  many  as  15,485  men. 
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Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  Banished  from  France  as  a  Protestant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  served  William  III. 
bravely,  in  his  Irish  and  Continental  campaigns;  was  made  by  him  Earl 
of  Galway,  and  Lord-Justice  in  Ireland  from  1696  to  1699;  was  granted 
above  36,140  acres  of  the  Jacobite  forfeited  estates  there;  and,  in  the 
country,  whose  revolutionary  spoliation  he  thus  so  largely  shared,  was 
distinguished  for  his  Calvinistic  intolerance  to  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  Catholics.'"'  The  British,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  under 
this  nobleman,  are  stated  by  him  at  42  battalions,  and  53  squadrons. 
The  French,  Spaniards,  and  Irish,  under  the  Duke,  were,  by  their  line  of 
battle,  51  battalions,  and  76  squadrons.  The  Duke  would  thus  be  con- 
siderably superior  in  number,  taking  the  battalions  and  squadrons  on 
each  side  as  complete.  But  this  would  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case 
in  either  army,  since  the  Earl,  while  referring  to  his  own  battalions  and 
squadrons  as  very  imperfect,  appears  to  have  considered  those  of  his 
opponents  so  much  worse  in  that  respect,t  that,  notwithstanding  their 
Laving  more  battalions  and  squadrons  than  he  had,  yet,  by  his  Council  of 
"War,  he  says,  "'twas  thought  reasonable  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  battel, 
wherein  we  had  an  equal  chance  to  come  off  victors."  The  comparative 
strength  of  the  2  armies  in  artillery  is  uncertain;  nor  was  it  much  used. 
*'  To  bring  the  Lord  Galway  to  a  battle,  in  a  place  most  commodious  for 
Lis  purpose,  the  Duke,"  we  are  told,  "  made  use  of  this  stratagem.  Ho 
ordered  2  Irishmen,  both  officers,  to  make  their  way  over  to  the  enemy, 
as  deserters;  putting  this  story  in  their  mouths,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  in  full  march,  to  join  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  with  12,000  men;  that 
this  would  be  done  in  2  days;  and  that  then  they  would  find  out  the  Lord 
Galway,  and  force  him  to  tiglifc,  wherever  they  found  him.  Lord  Galway, 
who,  at  this  time,  lay  before  Villena,  receiving  this  intelligence  from 
those  well -instructed  deserters,  immediately  raised  the  siege;  with  a 
resolution,  by  a  hasty  march,  to  force  the  enemy  to  battle,  before  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  should  be  able  to  join  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  To  effect 
this,  after  a  hard  mai-ch  of  3  long  Spanish  leagues,  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
Le  appeal's,  a  little  after  noon,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  with  his  fatigued 
forces."  :|:     The  Duke,  "rejoiced  at  the  sight,  for  he  found  his  plot  had 

*  King  James's  Memoirs  note,  with  reference  to  Ireland,  under  the  year  1G9S, — 
"The  Prince  of  Orange,  notwithstanding  8.11  his  f;iir  pretences  to  the  Confederate 
Princes"  or  Catholic  powers  allied  with  him  against  Louis  XI\^.,  "even  during  the 
Congress  at  Riswick  passed  a  new  law  in  tliat  kingdom,  for  the  rootinij  out  Popov/, 
which,  amongst  other  articles,  order'd  the  banishment  of  all  regular  Priests,  which 
Mons"^  iluvigny,  who  commanded  there,  fail'd  jiot  to  put  iu  execution ;  so  that 
they  came  iiocking  over  iuto  France,  and  ahove  400  arrived  there,  iu  some  months 
aftei-.''  According  to  the  Anglo- Protestant  evidence  on  this  point  given  by  Newen- 
ham,  there  were,  in  1698,  in  Ireland,  495  of  those  regular  clergy,  of  whom  the 
number  ^^  shipped,  for  foreirpi  parts,  b;/  Act  of  Parliament,  ivas  424." 

t  Consult,  on  this  head,  as  regards  the  French,  the  very  important  passage  of 
Voltaire  referred  to  in  Book  V.,  note  to  citation  from  Captain  Parker,  at  battle  of 
Malplaquet,  in  1709. 

X  This  anecdote,  of  the  remarkable  share  of  the  2  Irishmen  in  bringing  about  the 
engagement,  I  copy  from  Captain  Carleton,  who  relates  it,  as  communicated  to  him 
by  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  army.  "The  day  after  this  fatal  battle," 
adds  the  Captain,  "  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  arrive  in  the  camp  "  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  "but  with  an  army  of  only  14  attendants,"  a  very  different /orce  from  that 
of  "  12,000  men! "  Tindal,  by  tlie  vvay,  mentions  Lord  Galway  as  haviug  also  gotten 
information  respecting  the  French,  through  2  deserters,  "young  French  geutlcmcn 
of  a  good  Protestant  family,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
religion  by  the  care  of  their  parents ;  a  practice  very  common  in  Finance  after  the 
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taken,"  -v^ras  duly  prepared  for  the  decisive  engagement  at  Almanza.  The 
combat  commenced  April  25th,  Easter  Monday,  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  Lord  Galway  displaying  very  great  intrepidity,  and  receiving, 
in  the  melee,  2  cuts  in  the  face,  so  as  to  lose  an  eye ;  yet  heroically 
returaing  to  the  fight,  and  being  gallantly  supported  by  his  men,  espe- 
cially the  British — the  Duke  of  Berwick,  on  the  other  hand,  acting  as  a 
consummate  General,  and  being  also  gallantly  supported  by  his  French, 
Spanish,  and  Irish  troops,  until  they  gained  a  victory,  "the  most  fatal 
blow,"  says  an  English  contemporary,  "that  ever  the  English  received, 
durin"-  the  whole  war  with  Spain ; "  and,  adds  another,  "  as  fatal  in  itself, 
and  its  consequences,  to  the  Allies  in  Spain,  as  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
or  that  of  Turin,  was,  to  the  French,  in  Germany,  and  Italy."  The 
conquerors  mention  their  loss  as  only  about  2,000  slain,  or  hurt.  The 
conquered  left  upon  the  field  not  less,  if  not  considerably  more,  than  3000 
killed,  or  mortally  wounded,  and  had  nearly  10,000  made  prisoners;  of 
•whom  about  800  were  officers,  including  6  Major-Generals,  6.  Brigadiers, 
and  20  Colonels;  the  British  officers  alone,  killed,  or  taken,  being  acknow- 
ledged as  374.  *  All  the  Allied  cannon,  24  in  number,  were  likewise 
captured,  with  120  colours,  or  standards,  aud  other  spoil,  constituting  a 
very  large  military  booty. 

The  Irish,  in  this  action,  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  the  Regiment  of 
Berwick  (a  2nd  battalion,  of  deserters  from  Marlborough's  army,  having 
been  added  since  1702-3,)  and  those  of  the  4  squadrons  of  Count 
O'Mahony's  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  All  were  in  the  Duke  of  Berwick's 
2nd  line;  the  infantiy,  in  that  line  of  his  centre;  the  cavalry,  in  that  line 
of  his  right  wing.  The  battalion  of  Berwick,  posted  between  the  2 
battalions  of  the  French  Regiment  of  Maine,  and  another  French  battalion, 
or  that  of  Bresse,  acted  with  those  3  battalions,  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  "the  brigade  of  Maine."  Opposed  to  "5  English  battalions," 
that  brigade  of  4,  led  on  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  brother-in-law,  and 
countryman,  the  Honourable  Francis  Bulkeley,  received  the  hostile  fire 
at  about  30  paces,  made  no  reply  until  almost  touching  the  English,  then 
blazed  into  them,  and,  says  Quincy,  "  charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  they  gave  way,  without  being 
able  to  rally;  and  as,  in  flying  before  this  brigade,  those  battalions  were 
obliged  to  repass  a  ravine,  a  great  carnage  of  them  then  took  place."  In 
describing  the  general  routing  of  the  Allies,  that  writer  also  observes, — 
"The  Brigade  of  the  Spanish  Guards,  and  that  of  Maine,  always  follow- 
ing up  their  success,  drove  the  enemy  even  into  the  mountains" — a 
distance  of  2  leagues,  or  6  miles.  In  addition  to  6  Allied  battalions 
captured  in  the  action,  the  remains  of  13  more,  or  5  British,  o  Dutch, 
and  3  Portuguese,  had  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods  on  those  mountaiu.s, 
where,  "next  morning,"  continues  the  English  annalist  Boyer,  "being 
surrounded  by  2  lines  of  foot,  the  commanding  officers  agreed  to  the  same 
capitulation  that  was  granted  to  the  French  at  Blenheim,  and  sur- 
rendered  themselves  prisoners."     Of  the  conduct   of  the   battalion   of 

•  persecution;"  and  who  "told  him,  they  had  entered,  as  volunteers,  into  the  French 
service,  in  a  regiment  that  was  coining  to  Spain,  in  hoj)cs  of  meeting  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  over  to  the  Enc^lisb." 

*  Of  the  rank  of  Major-General  1,  Brigadier  2,  Colonel  12,  Lieutenant-Colonel  17, 
Major  9,  Captain  100,  Lieutenant  127,  Ensign  90,  Cornet  C,  Adjutant  2,  Quarter- 
Master  4,  Chirurgeou  or  .Suri^eon  .'i,  Mate  1,  or  in  all  374 — of  whom  88  were  killed^ 
aud  286  taken.    Their  najnes  are  generally  preserved. 
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Berwick,  it  is  noted,  by  Lieutenant-General  Count  Artliur  Dillon,  how, 
when  ordered,  with  other  regiments,  by  the  Duke,  "  to  turn  the  division 
of  the  English  who  were  on  the  left  of  the  Portuguese,"  that  Irish  corps 
advancing  against  the  English,  "attacked  them,  d,  Varme  b'anche,  and 
contributed  much,  by  their  defeat,  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle."  Count 
O'Mahony  is  named,  by  my  previously  cited  French  military  historian, 
with  the  "  General  Officers  distinguished  there,  as  having  each  contri- 
buted to  that  victory,  by  movements  duly  executed."  And,  of  the  Count 
and  his  regiment  more  ])ai-ticularly,  "at  the  battle  of  Almansa,"  relates 
the  Chevalier  de  Bellerive,  "he  performed,  at  the  head  of  his  Irish 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  astonishing  actions." 

On  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  this  battle,  there  was  a  corps  of  refugee 
Ei-ench  Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  fighting  as  exiles  for  their  religion, 
or  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  of  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
Regiment  of  Berwick,  and  the  rest  of  the  Irish,  on  the  side  of  France 
and  Spain,  That  Huguenot  corps  was  the  Regiment  of  Cavalier*  in 
the  Dutch  service,  which,  being  opposed  to  a  regiment  of  their  own 
countrymen,  consisting  of  Catholics,  the  hostile  religionists  as  such,  or 
Protestants  and  Pajjists,  rushed  at  each  other,  when  a  most  furious  con- 
flict took  place,  without  firing,  or  only  with  the  bayonet,  until,  between 
the  2  regiments,  not  300  men  were  left!  "Le  Marechal  de  Berwick," 
says  Voltaire,  "contait  souvent  avec  etonnemeat  cette  aventure."  Here 
was  1  of  the  blessed  results  of  the  violation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
or  the  Huguenot  "Trea':y  of  Limerick,"  and  of  the  other  measures  of 
persecution,  or  "Penal  Laws,"  against  Protestantism  in  France,  con- 
nected with  the  violation  of  that  Edict !  But  for  such  intolerant  legis- 
lation, those  2  regiments  of  gallant  Frenchmen,  though  of  dififerent  creeds, 
would  have  served  their  common  country,  France,  instead  of  destroying 
one  another,  in  opposite  armies.  The  intolerance  of  those  times,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  as  further  represented  in  the  anomalous  Generalship 
of  both  armies,  is  cleverly  glanced  at  by  a  French  writer,  in  doing  justice 
to  the  courage  of  the  English,  although  unfortunate  on  this  occasion. 
"The  English,"  he  alleges,  "certainly  fought  like  lions,  and  perfectly 
maintained  their  reputation  for  bravery.  They  might,  also,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  saying,  that  they  were  comvianded  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
beaten  by  an  Englishman.'^ 

Among  the  Irish  officers,  who  fell  in  this  engagement,  was  the  Aid- 
Major  of  the  Regiment  of  Berwick,  Philip  O'Dwyer,  of  the  old  Milesian 
sept  of  Kilnamauagh,  County  of  Tipperary;  a  race  represented  in  the 
service  of  France  by  several  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Captain,  down  to  the  Revolution,  and,  to  our 
own  days,  or  1846,  by  Joseph  Abel  O'Dwyer,  Colonel  of  Artillery,  and 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  in  the  service  of  Austria,  by  a  Major- 

"  This  was  the  famous  leader  of  his  Huguenot  countrymen,  the  Camisards,  in  the 
war  of  the  Cevennes,  referred  to  under  the  j'ear  1702.  Alluding  to  the  Regiment 
of  Cavalier  at  Almanza,  as  1  of  those  that  "suffered  most,"  Oldmixon  asserts — 
"Colonel  Cavalier  himself  gave  repeated  proofs  of  that  courage,  by  which  he  had 
before  acquir'd  great  reputation  in  the  Cevennes.  He  receiv'd  several  wounds,  and, 
having  lain  some  time  among  the  slain,  made  his  escape,  by  the  favour  of  an  horse, 
given  him  by  an  English  otticer."  His  "Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes," 
written  in  French,  but  translated  into  English,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Carteret,  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were  published  at  Dublin,  in  17'26.  Having  attained 
the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  British  service,  and  been  Governor  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  he  died,  May,  1740,  at  Chelsea,  in  his  Gist  year. 
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General,  and  Count,  Governor  of  Belgrade,  imder  the  Emperor  Chai^les 
YI. ;  in  the  service  of  Russia,  by  an  Admiral  O'Dwyer,  under  the 
Empress  Catherine  II."'  After  the  rejoicings,  at  Madrid,  for  the  victory, 
another  officei',  of  the  ancient  race  of  his  country,  Captain  Miles  Mac 
Swiny,  or  Mac  Sweeny,  of  O'Mahony's  Ilegiment  of  Dragoons,  was 
granted,  by  Philip  V.,  the  Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Jago — as,  it 
may  be  added,  sevei-al  other  gentlemen  of  the  old  galloglass  name  of  that 
brave  Captain  have  likewise  entitled  themselves,  during  the  same  century, 
in  France,  to  the  Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis.  And,  fiom. 
the  Irish  Catholics,  among  the  so-called  English  prisonei-s  taken  at  this 
battle,  Philip  V.  commenced  the  formation,  in  170S,  of  3  Irish  battalions, 
and  2  di-agoon  regiments;  to  complete  which  corps,  he  obtained  a  due 
proportion  of  the  supernumerary  or  reformed  officers,  attached  to  the 
Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of  France. 

Captain  Daniel  O'Carroll  of  Crofton's  Pegiment  of  Dragoons,  who 
continued  to  occupy  the  Castle  of  Seron,  sallied  out,  May  11th,  with 
Captains  O'Neill  and  Fitz-Harris,  and  70  dragoons,  to  surprise  Montea- 
gudo,  garrisoned  by  150  of  the  enemy.  They  abandoned  that  place, 
betaking  themselves  to  Ariza,  where  they  mustered  150  foot  and  60 
horse.  There,  too,  O'Cai-roll  followed  them,  and  forced  them  to  leave 
behind  them,  in  their  flight,  a  quantity  of  mu.nitions  of  war,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Monteagudo.  In  Valencia,  after  5  days'  open  trenches, 
Alcyra,  with  an  English  garrison,  under  Colonel  Stewart,  was  reduced, 
June  5th,  by  Count  O'Mahouy.  From  June  5th  till  July  7th,  the  Count 
next  besieged  Denia,  when  a  breach  being  made,  and  an  assault  given, 
that  proved  unsuccessful,  he  "  received  orders,  some  days  after,  not  to 
persist,  with  reference  to  that  place,  and  he  raised  the  siege,  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  troops,  to  go  on  with  that  enterprise."  This  want 
appears  to  have  been  owing,  to  the  Count  having  been  likewise  obliged 
to  keep  the  citadel  of  Xativa  blockaded ;  which  he  finally  took  July 
12th.  He  was  then  enabled  to  blockade  Denia,  with  7  battalions,  and 
9  squadrons. 

In  Catalonia,  the  leading  design  of  Philip  V.,  against  the  Allies  and 
Austro-Carlist  insurgents,  was  to  reduce  Lerida,  for  which  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Irish  troops,  the  last  consisting  of  Dillon's  and  Bourke's 
battalions,  and  Berwick's  2  battalions,  were  quartered  in  the  adjacent 
country.  There  they  were  not  allowed  to  rest  by  the  hostile  miquelets, 
or  Carlist  guerillas,  who  particularly  attended  to  surprising  the  hoi'ses  at 
pasture.  Thus,  about  the  middle  of  August,  200  miquelets  made  an 
attempt  of  that  kind  near  Lerida;  thinking  to  take  tlie  grenadier-com- 
pany of  the  Regiment  of  Dillon  off  their  guard.  But  Captain  O'Hefter- 
nan  (or  the  "  Sieur  d'Yffernan,"  as  my  French  document  styles  him,) 
was  on  the  alert,  protected  his  charge  at  pasture  well,  and  after  sustain- 
ing the  enemies  fii-e  for  an  hour,  obliged  them  to  retire.  The  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Berwick,  with  King  Philip's  array,  broke  ground,  October 
2nd — 3rd,   before    the    strongly-fortified    town    of    Lerida,    garrisoned 

*0f  this  name,  (likewise  written  "Dwyre,")  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan  notices  a 
family,  highly  connected  in  France,  whose  founder,  John,  son  of  Edraond,  emigrated 
to  that  country  from  Ireland,  about  15.37.  By  the  French,  O'Dwyer  was  at  tirst 
changed  to  6  Duyer,  and  tinally  into  Haiidoire!  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
the  name  contributed  oQicers  to  the  Jacobite  or  national  army  in  the  cavalry 
Eegimeuts  of  Lords  Abcrcoru  and  Galmoy,  and  the  infantry  Kegiments  of  Colouela 
Charles  O'Brien  and  Dudley  Bagnall. 
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■with  5  English,  Dutch,  or  Portuguese  battalions  of  regulars,  and  2  of 
miquelets,  or  irregulars,  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and,  by 
November  11th,  both  tlie  town  and  the  citadel  were  taken.  In  the  lono- 
and  troublesome  opei-ations  against  this  important  fortress,  Bourke's, 
Berwick's,  and  Dillon's  battalions  had  their  share.  In  Valencia,  Count 
O'Mahony,  finding  Denia  too  numerously  garrisoned  to  be  effectually 
besieged  by  the  complement  of  troops  that  he  commanded,  marched 
against  Alcoy,  with  1400  regulars  and  400  miquelets,  and  reduced  it  to 
such  straits,  that  its  garrison  agreed,  if  not  relieved  in  4  days,  to  sur- 
render. To  prevent  this,  the  English  Governor  of  Alicant,  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  took  the  field  with  800  of  his  garrison,  and  50  mules  laden 
"with  stores  for  Alcoy;  and  this  body  was  to  be  joined  by  3000  miquelets, 
conveying  further  supplies  of  ammunition  and  food.  O'Mahony  routed 
the  greater  part  of  those  miquelets,  and  took  the  stores  they  escorted. 
But  1200  who  remained,  and  the  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Alicant,  being  too  strong  for  the  Count,  from  the  dispei'sion  of  his  forces 
in  diffex'ent  posts  about  the  place,  he  could  not  prevent  the  relief  entering 
the  town,  and  had,  in  consequence,  to  retire.  He  lost,  at  this  siege. 
Major  O'Eourke  of  his  own  Pegiment  of  Dragoons — "  this  Major 
O'Roirk,  or  O'Roork,"  writes  Captain  Carleton,  "being  much  lamented; 
for  he  was  esteemed,  both  for  his  courage  and  conduct,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Irish  officers  in  the  Spanish  service.  I  was  likewise  informed, 
that  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Ireland.  The 
mother  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Paget,  one  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  his  present  Majesty,*  was  nearly  related  to  this  gallant 
gentleman." 

The  Austro-Carlist  Governor  of  Denia  and  Denisa  mustered,  October 
4th,  at  Molinete,  1000  regulars,  about  2000  miquelets,  and  90  horse, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Pego.-  About  300  English,  and  800 
miquelets,  were  detached  to  take  possession  of  the  suburbs  ;  which  were 
so  well  defended  by  a  Spanish  Colonel,  that  the  assailants  suffered  a 
considerable  loss,  before  he  withdrew  into  the  town.  Intelligence  of 
this  attack  reaching  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Coi-nelius  O'Driscoll  of 
OMahony's  Regiment  of  Dragoons,j  at  Oliva,  he  hastened,  with  100 
dragoons,  200  French  infantiy,  and  100  loyal  Valencian  militia,  to  make 
a  diversion  against  the  main  budy  of  the  foreigners,  and  Avistro-Carlists, 
at  Ondara.  '"They,"  says  my  French  narrative,  "retired  in  confusion, 
and  they  were  pursued  even  to  the  gates  of  Denia.     Then  the  Sieur 

*  George  11. 

f  The  old  Ithian  sept  of  the  O'Driscolls  in  Munster  duly  figure,  as  Sbuart  loyal- 
ists, in  the  confiscation-records  of  Cromwellian  and  Willianiite  relieihonand  revolu- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  plundered  Irish.  Several  officers  of  the  se]«t  fought  for 
King  James  II.  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Ireland ;  of  whom  a  Colonel,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Old  Fort  of  Kinsale,  fell,  at  its  defence,  in  October,  1G90,  against  the 
Williamites  from  England,  under  Marlborough.  To  Colonel  Daniel  0' Donovan's 
Eegiment  of  Foot  in  that  war,  Cornelius  O'Driscoll,  an  old  cavalier,  who,  during 
the  Cromwelhan  usurjmtion,  had  adhered  abroad  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  accord- 
ingly received,  after  the  Restoration,  the  royal  thanks  "for  services  beyond  the 
sea,"  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  ;  and,  by  the  eventual  success  of  Williamitism,  was 
attainted  as  a  rebel  !  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  0'Mahony"s  Kegimeut  of  Dragoons 
in  .Spain  was,  probably,  a  Cornelius  junior,  similarly  attainted,  and  Captain,  in 
France,  in  169:^,  to  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  coq^s  of  Henry  Fitz-James,  Lord  Grand 
Prior,  or  the  "Eegiment  de  ia  Marine  d'Irlande."  Down  to  the  French  Pvevolu- 
tion  under  Louis  XVI.,  the  name  of  O'Driscoll,  with  the  distinction  of  Chevalier 
of  St.  Louis,  is  to  be  found  among  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
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Odriscol  marched  diligently  towards  Pego,  and,  without  giving  the 
enemy,  who  had  occupied  the  suburbs,  time  to  recollect  themselves,  he 
charged  them  sword  in  hand ;  in  the  1st  shock,  slaying  above  300  of 
them  upon  the  spot.  The  others  intrenched,  and  defended  themselves 
for  some  time,  in  the  houses,  which  had  consequently  to  be  set  on  fire. 
The  dragoons  cut  to  pieces  all  those,  who,  in  striving  to  save  themselves 
from  the  flames,  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  rest, 
especially  of  the  miquelets,  were  burned  there ;  so  that  scarcely  auy  of 
them  got  off."  In  this  "vigorous  action"  of  O'Driscoll,  his  loss  was 
comparatively  trifling,  being  stated  at  but  22  killed,  or  wounded;  his 
dragoons  making  14  of  the  number,  and  having  10  of  their  horses  slain. 
In  November,  Count  O'Mabony,  levying  contributions  upon  the  dis- 
affected Valencians,  demanded  1000  pistoles  from  the  little  town  of 
Muchemiel.  But,  it  was  so  strengthened  with  troops,  and  4  pieces  of 
artillery,  by  Brigadier  Charles  Sibourg,  British  Governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Alicant,  that  the  Count  had  to  retire  towards  Gaudia.  In  his  march, 
he  burned  down  7  villages  in  the  valley  of  Gallinar,  that  there  might  be 
no  shelter  for  the  hostile  Carlists,  or  miquelets.  He  likewise  committed 
to  the  flames,  another  village,  and  a  Church,  to  which  11  insurgent  or 
Austro-Carlist  Priests,  with  26  of  their  followers,  betook  themselves;  the 
whole  of  whom  were  put  to  the  sword. 

The  campaign  of  1707  in  Germany,  under  the  Marshal  de  Yillars,  was 
commenced  by  the  passage,  in  2Iay,  with  little  or  no  loss,  of  the  famous 
lines  of  Stolhoffen,  or  Bihel,  previously  the  bulwark  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
this  success  was  followed  by  the  overrunning  of  Baden,  Wirtemberg, 
Swabia,  Francouia,  and  the  Palatinate.     From  the  countries  he  overran, 
and  a  number  of  Imperial  towns,  a  vast  sura,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of 
not  less  than  10,000  crowns  a  day  for  3  months,  was  levied  by  the  Mar- 
shal.    He  thus  eniiched  himself,  as  well  as  supported  his  army,  while  in 
the  field ;  so  that  it  was  no  cost,  for  that  campaign,  to  Louis  XIV.,  who 
observed — '^  There  is  no  one  can  do  these  things  hut  Villars!"    The  Marshal 
was  unchecked,  in  his  prosperous  career,  till  the  summer  was  considerably 
advanced ;  when,  his  army  having  beeii  very  much  diminished  in  oi'der 
to  strengthen  other  quarters  against  the  Allies,  while  that  of  the  Germans 
was  very  much  increased,  he  had  to  retire  towards   the   Bhine  ;  yet, 
without  auy  greater  reverse,  than  a  surprise,  September  24th,  by  much 
superior  numbers,  in  a  mf)rning  fog,  of  14  detached  squadrons  of  his 
troops,  under  the  Marquis  de  Vivans,  and  their  consequent  defeat,  with 
the  admitted  loss  of  400  or  500  men,  besides  horses,  tents,  and  baggage. 
Among  the  Irish  oiScers  serving  under  Villars  were  Lieutenant-Gencral 
Andrew  Leo,  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  operations  against  the  lines 
of  Stolhofieu,  and  Brigadier  Michael  Roth,  who  was  present  at  several 
successful  affairs,  already  mentioned  in  the  biographical  account  of  hini 
given  with  the  history  of  liis  regiment.     Of  Lee,  more  especinlly,  in. 
reference  to  the  measures  of  Villars,  for  assailing  the  lines  of  Stolhoileii, 
my  contemporary  British  historian  notes — "Lieutenant-General  Lee  also 
executed  his  commission  very  exactly;  for  he  thundered  on  the  Isle  of 
Dalunde  with  10  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  drew  together  several  boats 
about  Drusenheira ;    which  gave  the  Germans  to  apprehend   that    he 
intended  to  pass,  with  a  considerable  corps  of  troops,  there;  upon  which, 
expresses  were  immediately  despatched  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
they,"  the  Germans,  "were  everywhere  put  into  confusion." 
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The  warlike  operations  for  1708  were  commenced  by  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  equipment  of  an  expedition  to  place  Prince  James  Francis 
Edward  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  as  King  James  VIII.  of 
Scotland,  and  James  III.  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  Prince  was  to 
be  landed  in  Scotland,  where  his  presence  was  most  desired,  partly  from 
the  attachment  of  that  nation  to  the  true  or  only  legitimate  vicde  repre- 
sentative of  its  ancient  Sovereigns,  and  partly  from  the  general  indigna- 
tion there  at  what  was  deemed  the  unprincipled  sale  of  the  country,  the 
preceding  year,  to  England,  by  the  so-called  Act  of  Union.  On  that 
measure,  as  here^  and  subsequently,  so  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
work,  some  observations  are  requisite.  King  James  II.  of  England  and 
Ireland  and  James  VII.  of  Scotland,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  written  in  1692,  remarks  it  to  have  been  the  true  interest  of 
the  Crown  (meaning  in  the  direct  Stuart  line)  to  keep  Scotland  separate 
from  England,  or  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  constitution ;  and  he 
likewise  lays  it  down,  that  any  specious  pretence  of  uniting  the  2  King- 
doms should  be  regarded,  as  emanating,  either  from  weak  men  bribed 
by  some  private  concern  in  the  matter,  or  from  enemies  to  the  Monarchy ; 
Scotland,  as  she  was,  being,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  support  to  the  Crown, 
which,  he  considered  she  could  not  be,  if  united  to,  or  swallowed  up  by, 
England,  as  in  Cromwell's  time.  And  this  view  of  the  matter  seems  to 
have  been  well-founded,  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  his  family. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Whig-Orange  Revolution  in 
Scotland,  to  the  prejudice  of  James  himself,  and  his  son,  from  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  to  that  of  Anne — or,  in  other  words,  notwith- 
standing that  Anne,  as  a  Protestant,  was  accepted  as  a  Sovereign,  after 
William's  decease,  in  preference  to  her  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
nicknamed  a  "  Pretender-  .'"—still  the  Scotch  were  too  much  attached  to 
the  House  of  Stuart,  to  think  of  excluding  it  altogether  from  their  Crown, 
after  her  decease,  for  the  sake  of  the  completely  foreign  family,  or  that  of 
Hanover,  advocated,  as  rulers  for  others,  as  well  as  themselves,  by  the 
English  Whigs,  and  their  partizans.  And  this,  although,  upon  the  final 
trial  of  strength,  in  1702,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  as  to 
securing  the  royal  succession  there  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  measure 
proposed  only  passed  by  the  narrowest  possible  escape,  or,  "  in  a  division 
for  the  affirmative,  yeas  118,"  to  "noes  117;  so  that,"  remarks  my  English 
Whig  annalist,  under  George  I.,  "to  this  happy  majority,  tho'  but  of  1 
vote,  we  owe  our  present  glorious  condition,  under  his  most  excellent 
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Majesty !" — the  earlier  observations,  or  those  at  the  time  of  this  "escape," 
Laving  been  "  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  lost  it  in  the  Bouse  hy  1  vote,  or 
the  House  oj  Hanover  has  carried  it  hut  hy  1  vote!"  *  Hence,  in  the  next 
year  of  Anne's  reign,  or  1703,  '-'the  Earl  of  Marchmont,"  -writes  Lock- 
hart  of  Carnwath,  respecting  the  Scotch  Pai-liament,  "  having  one  day 
presented  an  Act  for  Settling  the  Succession  on  the  House  of  Hanover, 
it  was  treated  vpith  such  contempt,  that  some  propos'd,  it  might  be  burnt, 
and  others,  that  he  might  be  sent  to  tlie  Castle,  and  was  at  last  thrown 
out  of  the  House,  by  a  plurality  of  57  voices  !" — a  majority,  it  may  be 
added,  strangely  enough  amounting  to  the  exact  number  of  claimants 
nearer  by  blood  to  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  George 
I. !  To  hunt,  therefoi-e,  the  House  of  Stuart  out  of  its  old  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  to  exclude  that  House  from  its  2  more  recently- 
acquired  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland;  or,  to  prevent,  in  caso  of 
Anne's  death,  a  Scotch  Parliament  adhering  to  the  direct  line  of  their 
ancient  Sovereigns,  by  calling  to  the  Throne  the  son  of  James  II.  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  James  VII.  of  Scotland,  as  James  VIII.  of 
Scotland;  the  English  Whigs  and  their  tools  elsewhere  decided,  "per  fas 
aut  nefas,"  to  get  passed,  through  the  Scotch  Parliament,  an  Act,  at  once 
ousting  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Scotland,  as  it  had  been  ousted  in 
England,  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  decreeing  a  Union  between 
Scotland  and  England — since  what  .should  be  tlius  decreed  in  Scotland, 
however  unjus,  t would  be  beyond  any  future  reversal  there,  as,  after 
a  Union,  no  Scotch.  Pailiament  would  exist,  to  undo  what  had  been 
done. 

The  so-called  Act  of  Union  was  nothing  more  deserving  of  respect,  in 
Scotland,  than  an  act  of  bribery  and  sale  to  the  amount  of  X50,000, 
backed  by  the  aid  of  such  Government  terrorism,  and  military  force,  as 
■were  naturally  required  to  secure  the  job  against  interruption,  from  the 
general  and  just  indignation  of  those  who  were  to  be  denationalized  by 
the  jobbers,  t  The  bribe  to  the  Scotch  Parliamentary  Commissioners  to 
treat  of  the  terms  was  .£30,000,  for  which  they  sacrificed  the  rights  of 
their  countvv  as  follows — 


Scotcii  Peers. 

DisfrancliisecL 

Eetained. 

English  Peers. 

160. 

144. 

16. 

ISO. 

Scotch  Members. 

Disfranchised. 

Eetained. 

English  Members. 

155. 

110. 

45. 

513. 

This  Anglo-"Whig  ari'angement  of  but  16  Peers  for  Scotland  against  not 
less  than  180  Peers  for  England,  and  of  but  45  Members  for  Scotland 

"  The  Annals  of  King  George,  Year  the  First :  containing  not  only  the  Affairs  of 
Great  Britaia,  but  the  General  History  of  Eui-ope  during  that  Time,  &c.,  p.  17: 
London,  1716. — The  names  of  the  117  and  118  voters  are  given  by  Oldmixon,  in 
his  History  of  England  during  the  Ptcign  of  Queen  Anne,  pp.  28.3-4,  who  further 
observes,  in  reference  to  the  Hanoverian  succession — "About  the  same  time,  one 
Fitzgerald  was  prosecuted,  for  writing  a  pamphlet  against  that  succession,  and, 
being  found  guilty,  had  this  mild  sentence  past  upon  him ;  to  appear  near  the 
Courts  in  Westminster-hall,  with  a  paper  pinn'd  to  his  hat,  specifying  his  crime ; 
which  was  thought  to  be  a  very  moderate  punishment,  and  what  a  zealous  liish 
Jacobite  w-ould  rather  have  gloried  in,  than  been  asham'd  of."  Is  not  the  mildness, 
or  moderation,  here  alluded  to,  likewise  clearly  indicative  of  the  great  strength  of 
the  Jacobite  part}-  then  ? 

+  The  corrupt  Scotch  Members,  who  voted  for  the  Union,  are  described  as 
"having  horses  laid,  and  always  ready,  to  carry  them  off  from  the  danger  they  had. 
reason  to  dread,  and  justly  deserved." 
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against  so  many  as  513  Members  for  England,  was  more  particularly 
complained  of  under  the  latter  head,  or  inasranch  as,  on  the  score  of 
revenue,  Scotland  should  have  gotten  60,  and  on  that  of  population,  66, 
Members — the  paramount  objection,  however,  of  Scotch  nationalists,  to 
the  measiire,  being,  that  it  was  altogether  objectionable,  as  nothing  better 
than  a  legislative  or  national  subjection  of  Scotland  to  England.  The 
additional  bribe  of  £20,000,  given  to  the  party  of  Scotch  Membei's  called 
the  "  Flying  Squadron,"  completed  the  sale  of  Scottish  independence. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  viler  corruption  displayed.  "  One  noble 
Lord,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  reference  to  Lord  Bamf,  "  accepted  of 
so  low  a  Slim  as  11  guineas;  and,"  adds  Sir  Walter,  "he  threw  his 
religion  into  the  bargain,  and,  from  Catholic,  turned  Protestant,  to  make 
his  vote  a  good  one!"  In  allusion  to  such  baseness,  the  English  Secre- 
tary, Harley,  subsequently  said,  in  reply  to  some  Scotch  Union  Members 
— "  Have  we  not  bought  the  Scots,  and  do  we  not  acquire  a  right  to  tax 
them? — or,  for  what  other  purpose  did  we  give  the  equivalent?"  The 
Tinjn-incipled  Scotch  Members  of  Parliament  were,  indeed  bought.  But 
the  Scotch,  people  could,  neither  morally,  nor  constitutionally,  be  thus 
disposed  of  The  general  indignation,  therefore,  in  Scotland,  at  the 
shameless  corruption,  with  which  her  people's  inalienable  rights,  as 
those  of  a  nation,  and  the  hereditary  claims  of  her  royal  family,  as  a 
dynasty,  were  equally  bargained  away,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  both, 
by  a  set  of  venal  wretches,  for  foreiga  objects,  strengthened  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts  in  their  ancient  realm,  so  far  as  such  circumstances  led  to  the 
inference,  that,  as  the  blow  aimed  to  exclude  the  true  heir  to  the  Crown 
of  Scotland  was  also  one  to  destroy  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  so  that 
Parliament  could  only  be  restored,  by  restoring  the  true  heir  to  the 
Crown.  Indeed,  this  reasoning  was  countenanced  by  precedent;  since, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  true  heir  to  the  Crown,  in  the  person  of  King 
Chai'les  II.,  after  Cromwell's  death,  Charles  restored  to  Scotland,  as  well 
as  to  Ireland,  the  Parliaments,  which  had  been  both  extinguished  in  a 
United  or  London  Legislature,  under  the  Cromwelliau  usurpation. 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  such,  with  reference  to 
the  Union,  as  to  give  them  any  considerable  intiueuce,  in  opposition  to 
this  mode  of  thinking  among  their  flocks ;  that  reverend  body  having 
afforded  too  much  cause  for  a  general  belief,  of  their  being  actuated  by 
no  higher  principle,  in  connexion  with  the  measure,  than  that  of  main- 
taining themselves  as  "  the  established  clergy  "  of  the  land,  and  propor- 
tionable recipients  of  "  the  loaves  and  fishes ;"  on  being  guaranteed  which, 
against  such  invasion  as  was  feared  from  a  Union,  their  object  was  gained, 
though  the  independence  of  the  nation  might  be  lost !  At  fiVst,  we  are 
informed,  "the  Ministers  were  every  where  appi-ehensive  of,"  i.  e.,  for, 
"the  Kirk  government,  and  roar'd  against -the  wicked  Union  from  their 
pulpits,  made  resolves,  and  sent  addresses  against  it  from  several  Presby- 
teries, and  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly.  .  .  .  But,  no  sooner 
did  the  Parliament  pass  an  Act  for  the  Security/  of  the  Kirk,  than  most  of 
their  zeal  was  cool'd,  and  many  of  them  quite  chang'd  their  notes,  and 
preach'd  up  what,  not  long  before,  they  had  dcclar'd  anathemas  against; 
yet  with  no  effect,  for  their  auditories  stood  firm,  and  the  Clergy  lost  much 
of  their  reputation,  by  shewing  so  much  selfishness,  and  little  regard  to  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  country y  Consequently,  it  is  remarked,  of  the 
nncorrupted  laity,  ''  the  Presbyterians  appear'd  most  zealously  against 
the  Union."      And,  in  the  general  exasperation  of  the  Scotch  against 
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that  measure,  we  are  told,  with  reference  to  the  young  representative  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  or  James  VIII.,  that  even  "  the  Presbyterians,  and 
Cameronians,  were  i-eady  to  pass  over  the  objection  of  his  being  Papist; 
for  said  they,  (according  to  their  predestinating  principles,)  God  may 
convert  Mm,  or  he  may  have  Protestant  children,  but  the  Union  can  never 
he  good!''  The  Scotch  patriotic  song,  also,  in  lamenting,  how  there 
should  be  "such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation,"  that  Scotland,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  Union,  should  be  "bought  and  sold,"  as  "England's 
province,"  feelingly  notes — 

"What  force,  or  guile,  could  not  subdue, 

Through  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few. 

For  hireling  traitors'  wages. 
The  English  steel  we  could  disdain. 

Secure  in  valour's  station; 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rojues  in  a  nation!" 

Another  song,  known  as  '-The  Curses,^'  indignantly  deplores  that— 

"Scotland  and  England  must  beuow 

United  in  a  nation. 
And  we  must  all  jierjure,  and  vow, 

And  take  the  abjuration ! 
The  Stuarts'  ancient  freeborn  race 

Now  we  must  all  give  over, 
And  we  must  take  into  their  [ilace 

The  bastards  of  HanGver !  " 

Then  "  cursed,"  it  says,  be  those 

"traitors,  who, 

By  their  perfidious  knavery, 
Have  brought  our  nation  now  into 

An  everlasting  slavery ! 
Cura'd  be  the  Parbament  that  day, 

Who  gave  their  confirmation ! 
And  curs'd  be  eveiy  whining  Whig, 

For  tliey  have  damn'd  tlie  nation!  " 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Scotch  Jacobites  and  Anti-Unionists 
having  solicited  Louis  XIV.  to  send  over  James  VIII.,  accompanied  by 
so  many  troops,  as,  with  the  patriots  ready  to  co-operate,  would  enable. 
James  to  recover  his  Throne,  and  Scotland  to  re-establish  her  Parlia- 
ment, the  French  Monarch  made  corresponding  naval  and  military 
arrangements. 

The  disembarkation  in  Scotland  was  to  be  effected  at  or  near  Dunbar 
by  a  squadron  from  Duukirk,  under  the  famous  Chevalier  de  Forbin, 
which  was  to  convey  a  laud  force  of  12  French  battalions,  or  above 
6000  men,  with  a  supply  of  fire-arms,  cavalry-equipments,  kc,  for  the 
rising  of  the  Scotch  against  the  English.  Among  the  subjects  of  James, 
appointed  to  sail  with  him,  Avere  several  Irish  or  British  veterans  of  the 
campaigns  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent,  or  the  Lieutenants-General 
Richard  Hamilton,  Dominick  Sheldon,  William  Dorrington  and  Lord 
Galmoy,  Major-General  Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald,  Colonel  Francis  Wauchop, 
and  a  number  of  subordinate  officers  of  the  corps  of  Lee,  Dorrington, 
Galmoy,  Berwick,  O'Brien,  «fec.,  whose  names  generally  display  their  con- 
nexion with  the  best  races  of  Ireland,  or  those  of  Milesian,  and  Norman, 
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or  French,  origin.  From  an  iinlucky  illness  of  James,  and  othev 
causes,  the  French  fleet  did  not  leave  Dunkirk  till  March  17th,  could  not 
reach  the  r^outli  of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh  till  the  evening  of  the  23rd, 
and,  when  aVjout  to  enter  it  next  morning,  beheld  Sir  George  Byng's  very 
superior  armament.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  avoid  an  unseason- 
able engagement,  and,  finally,  to  return  to  Dunkirk.  This  was  eflfected 
by  the  French  Admiral  with  the  loss  of  only  1  heavy- sailing  sliip,  the 
Salisbury,  that  had  been  formerly  taken  from  the  English.  On  board 
the  recaptured  vessel,  with  Colonel  Francis  "Wauchop  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  were  15  other  officers.  Lieutenants  of  the  Eegiment  of  O'Brien, 
(late  Lord  Clare's,)  10  Serjeants,  10  Corporals,  10  Lanspessades,  and  a 
French  Comniissary  of  War.  The  15  officers  of  the  Kegiment  of  O'Brien 
were  of  the  families  of  O'Donovan,  O'Keeffe,  O'Sullivan,  O'Clery,  Mac 
Oarthy,  Mac  Mahon,  Fitz-Gerald,  Fitz-Maurice,  Prendergast,  kc.  These 
Irish  gentlemen  were  sent  up  to  London,  committed  to  Newgate,  with 
irons  to  their  legs  like  felons,  and  were  then  removed,  by  order  of 
"Government,  to  the  Press- Yard,  preparatory  to  being  tried  for  their 
lives,  and  executed.  But  the  French  taking  2  ships  conveying  supplies 
to  the  Allied  forces  in  Spain,  as  well  as  several  French  Protestant  officers 
in  the  English  service,  these  Huguenots  would  have  been  execjuted  in 
France,  had  the  Jacobite  officers  been  executed  in  England;  so  that 
both  were  saved,  by  being  exchanged.  All  the  time  the  Irish  officers 
were  imprisoned  in  London,  they  met  with  much  kindness,  from  the 
sympathy  of  some  worthy  Tory  or  Jacobite  loyalist.  "  There  was  a 
dinner  of  several  dishes,  with  a  small  hamper  of  wine,  sent  from  a 
tavern  near  Newgate ;  and  they  never  knew,  to  lolionx  they  were  obliged, 
for  that  benefaction."  Thus  well  supplied,  it  is  added,  they  every  day 
had  "  good  company  \  for  they  never  were  without  2,  3,  or  more  gentle- 
men from  abroad,  to  dine  with  them ;  and  seldom  missed  a  day,  of 
having  a  visit  from  one  Mr.  Heffijrnau,  famous  for  the  harp,  which 
he  never  failed  to  bring  with  him,  to  divert  the  gentlemen ;  and  some- 
times would  leave  it  thei-e  for  3  weeks,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  fetch- 
ing it."  The  stout  Peter  Drake  of  Drakerath,  who  furnishes  these 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  imprisoned  Irish  officers,  was  also, 
at  this  time  in  Newgate,  along  with  an  English  sea-captain,  named 
Smith;  and,  by  the  orders  left  with  the  diunei',  and  wine,  at  the 
prison,  hoth  shared  the  mess  sent  to  the  officers.  Drake  and  Smith  were 
imprisoned,  as  charged  with  "  high  treason,"  for  having  been  taken  on. 
board  French  vessels,  fighting  against  the  English — a  charge  justly  made 
against  Smith,  as  a  native-born  Englishman — but  not  so  against  Drake, 
as  an  Irishman,  privileged  to  enter  the  service  of  France,  according  to 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  ratified  by  William  III.  Of  the  consequent 
Trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  June,  1708,  Drake  wi-ites — ''I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  many  of  the  particulars  of  this  Tryal,  which 
lasted  above  2  hours  and  a  half;  and  shall  only  say,  that  my  Councel 
pleaded  strongly,  my  being  under  the  Articles  of  Limerick ;  and  there- 
fore hoped  the  Court  would  grant  me  the  benefit  of  them  Articles, 
■which  they  were  ready  to  prove  I  wa.s  intitled  to;  and  then  called  my 
■witnesses,  which  were  sworn ;  the  chief  of  which  was  my  Lady  Tyrone, 
who  knew  me  in  Limerick,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  and  after  that 
in  France,  at  our  landing  at  Brest.  TIds,  and  all  my  defence,  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  Jury  brought  in  their  Verdict,  guilty.  At  this,  my  poor 
brother,  who   was  close  to  the  Bar,  sounded" — i.  e.,  swooned — "away, 
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and  fell  down  motionless.  This  Yerdict  made  a  greater  impression  oni 
him,  than  it  did  on  me;  and  I  here  solemnly  declare,  that,  seeing  him 
in  that  condition  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gave  me  mote  concern, 
than  the  dread  of  any  sentence  that  should  pass  upon  me.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  learned  Judges,  whose  name  was  Powel,  made  a  long  harangue  to 
Captain  Smith,  and  to  me;  which  he  concluded,  telling  us,  that  good 
subjects  should  chuse  rather  to  lie  down  in  a  ditch,  and  starve,  than  take  up 
arms  against  their  laiofid  Prince.  To  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  answer, 
that  they  must  he  good  subjects,  indeed;  that,  if  that  doctrine  had  been, 
preached  and  adhered  to  at  the  Revolution,  I  should  not  be  now  hampered 
as  I  was.  .  .  .  Then  Sir  Charles  Hedges  proceeded  to  pass  sentence 
on  us,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  High  Treason."  Smith  was  executed;  but 
Drake,  through  interest  made  by  his  worthy  brother,  was,  after  some 
time,  released.  The  cutting  pertinency  of  Drake's  reply  to  Judge  Powell 
needs  ilo  comment.  His  shameless  condemnation  to  death  by  an  English 
Court  of  Justice,  in  contempt  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  was  of  a 
piece  with  England's  general  conduct  to  Ireland,  as  regards  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick. 

The  alarm,  at  this  expedition  from  France  for  Scotland,  was  great  in 
London.  It  is  related,  that,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  run  upon 
it  was  such,  that  it  was  only  on  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
squadron  the  panic  was  arrestecf,  and  the  concern  thus  preserved  from 
shutting  up,  when  within  but  12  hours  of  having  to  do  so.  In  Scot- 
land, it  would  appear,  that  James  had  only  to  land,  in  order  to  succeed. 
And  his  success  there  would  not  have  been  without  active  results  in 
Ireland,  whose  "  disposition,"  says  my  contemporary  Stuart  document, 
"is  constant,  and  always  the  same,  founded  on  interest,  on  liberty,  and 
on  religion.  It  is  notorious,  from  the  great  number  of  Bishops,  of 
Priests,  and  of  Monks,  who  have  been  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
France,  how  much  religion  is  oppressed  in  Ireland;  almost  all  the 
ancient  families  despoiled  of  their  pi'operties;  not  1  Catholic  admissible 
to  any  civil  or  military  office;  and  all  disarmed.  Yet,  it  is  certain,  that 
there  are,  in  that  kingdom,  at  least  6  Catholics,  for  1  Protestant;*  and 
it  may  be  easily  judged,  by  the  valour  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  the 
Irish  regiments  that  served  in  France,  of  what  their  countrymen  would 
be  capable  at  home,  if  they  had  arms.  In  fine,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed,  there  are  no  motives  in  nature  to  induce  a  man  to  adopt  a 
party,  which  do  not  exist  to  make  the  Irish  Catholics  adopt  that  of  their 
legitimate  King."  The  fate,  then,  of  the  Cromwello-Williamite  or 
"Whig  settlers  in  Ireland — whose  hated  "ascendancy"  there  was  based 
upon  the  landed  spoliation,  and  religious  and  jDolitical  oppression,  of  the 
older  people  of  the  country—may  be  easily  conceived,  had  events  been 
such,  as  to  embolden  the  suffijriugmajority  of  the  nation  to  rise  in  favour 
of  HiAi,  to  whom  alone  tliey  could  look  to  any  relief  from  their  tyrants. 
That  the  contemplation  of  such  a  fate  was,  for  a  time,  a  cause  for  appre- 
hension among  the  latter,  may  also  be  sufficiently  inferred,  from  the 
subsequent  admission  by  their  Legislature  in  Dublin,  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics.     "  We,"  it  observed,  "  with  abhorrence  call  to  mind  the  satis- 

*  The  Catholics  are  likewise  represented,  in  an  important  Presbyterian  petition 
to  the  colonial  House  of  Commons  in  Dublin,  in  17UD,  as  havinf;  been  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  to  1  of  the  entire  Protestant  population  in  Ireland!— on  which 
assertion,  the  Jacobite  statement,  in  the  text,  seems  to  have  been  based. 
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faction,  wliicli  too  visibly  appeared  in  the  faces,  and  the  insolent  behav- 
iour, of  the  generality  of  them,  when  the  late  attempt  was  made,  by  the 
Pretender,  on  the  north  part  of  Great  Britain."  The  most  ancient  or 
Milesian  portion  of  the  population  wei-e  especially  eager  for  "  the 
Avenger,"  to  use  the  expression  of  1  of  their  Gaelic  songs;  which  added, 
with  a  due  perception  of  the  connexion  of  their  cause,  as  a  despoiled 
Catholic  x*ace,  with  that  of  their  disinherited  Catholic  Prince — 

•'  Ten  thousand  liuzzas  shall  ascend  to  high  heav'n, 
When  our  Prince  is  restored,  and  our  fetters  are  riv'n  /" 

Besides,  as  is  remarked  by  the  translator  of  that  song,  they  sympathized 
with  the  Prince's  misfortune,  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  "  the  Stuarts  as 
of  the  Milesian  line,  fondly  deducing  them  from  Fergus,  and  the  Celts 
of  Ireland."* 

In  Flanders,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
obtained  a  victory,  July  11th,  1708,  at  Oudenarde,  or  Audenarde,  owing 
to  the  Duke  of  Vendome  having  been  so  hampered  with,  and  opposed  by, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown  of  France,  and 
his  ill  advisers,  or  fiatterers,+  that  little,  if  any,  honour  could  be  fairly 
claimed  from  the  advantage  sraiued  over  the  French  under  such  circum- 
stances,  and  no  honour  at  the  expense  of  Yendome,  who,  when  unfettered 
in  command,  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  opponent  worthy  of  each  of 
those  famous  Allied  Genei-als,  Had  his  judgment  been  permitted  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  French  army,  it  is  certain  the  French  would 
not  have  been  defeated  at  Oudenarde ;  and  when,  from  the  unwise  con- 
tradiction he  experienced,  that  disaster  occurred,  which  he  predicted 
would  occur,  he  preserved  his  country  from  results,  still  more  disastrous. 
On  the  disoixler  Ijecoming  general  among  the  troops,  he  dismounted,  and 
ran  from  regiment  to  regiment  sword  in  hand,  doing  everything  he  could 
to  bring  back  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  their  duty,  until  it  became  no 
longer  possible  to  aiTCst  a  tori-ent,  which  was  the  more  overwhelming, 
from  the  intervention  of  the  night.  Then,  with  a  select  rear-guard  of 
25  squadrons,  and  about  as  many  battalions,  he  protected  the  retreat; 
giving  a  chosen  corps  of  40  squadrons,  and  12  battalions,  sent  forward, 
next  morning,  by  Marlborough  to  comjjlete  the  victory,  such  an  unex- 
pected or  disagreeable  reception,  on  the  road  from  Oudenarde  to  Ghent, 
that  they  had  to  retire ;  numbers  of  the  cavaliy  being  destroyed,  parti- 
cularly 1  Continental  regiment,  which  is  named  as  almost  annihilated; 
and,  among  the  infantry,  Major  Irwin's  grenadiers  being  i-epulsed,  with, 
the  loss  of  half  the  men,  and  a  quantity  of  their  officers,  besides  Major- 
General  Meredith,  wounded.  "  Who  could  have  believed,"  exclaims 
my  Allied  authority,  "that,  after  so  glorious  and  so  complete  a  victory,  the 
victors  themselves  should  receive,  the  next  day,  a  check,  from  an  enemy, 

•  The  acknowledgment  of  the  origin  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  from  the  old 
Kings  of  Ireland,  by  the  1st  Scotch  or  Stuart  Sovereign  of  England  and  Ireland, 
lias  been  already  citeJ.  Upon  the  earliest  intelligence  received,  by  the  "ascen- 
dancy" Government  in  Ireland,  of  the  sailing  of  King  James  II. 's  sou  for  Scot- 
laud  from  France,  several  of  the  chief  Catholic  laity  and  clergy  were  committed 
to  prison,  and  required  to  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  but  they  M-ould  not  do  so. 

+  It  is  very  displeasing  to  see  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  excellent  pupil  of  the 
exemplary  and  accomplislied  Fenelon,  so  much  astray,  on  this  occasion,  as  to  dis- 
agree with  the  veteran  Vendome.  The  writers  on  the  side  of  the  Alhes  are  the 
loudest  in  Vendome's  ])raise. 
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beaten,  flying,  and  astonished  1  But,  indeed,  it  was  not  so — those,  who 
repulsed  the  Allies,  were  troops  under  the  Duke  de  Yendome,  who  were 
never  broken."  Subsequently,  by  the  position,  which,  against  the  opinion 
of  all  the  other  Generals,  he  had  the  firmness  to  take  at  Lovendeghem, 
"Vendome,  according  to  the  admission  of  friends  and  enemies,  saved  the 
Prench  army,  and  France  itself.  Hence,  Eugene's  and  Marlborough's 
historian  refers  to  Oudenarde,  as  ''a  battle  which,  but  for  the  Duke  of 
Veudome's  retreat,  would  have  been  much  more  fatal  to  the  French 
than  that  of  Ramillies,"  though  it,  "as  it  was,  overturned  all  that 
prudent  General's  schemes,  and  gave  the  Allies  an  opportunity  of  besieg- 
ing Lisle,  which  otherwise  perhaps  they  would  not  have  found."  And, 
on  the  impolicy  of  trusting  a  Villeroy,  whereby  the  battle  of  liamillies 
was  lost,  and  of  not  relying  upon  a  Vendome,  whereby  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde  was  lost,  the  same  writer  i-emarks — "We  may  say,  that  it  was 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  the  weakness  of 
the  French  councils  contributed  no  less  to  his  glory,  than  his  own 
wisdom."  At  this  "  untoward  event" — which  should  merely  be  termed, 
the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Buryundy  hy  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlhoroiigh — I  find,  as  regards  the  Irish,  that  Fitz-Gerald's  and  O'Brien's 
Kegiments  of  Foot,  and  Nugent's  Kegiment  of  Horse  were  present; 
and  that  the  Colonel  of  the  1st,  or  Major-General  Nicholas  Fitz-Gerald, 
was  among  the  leading  officers  of  the  French  army,  who  were  disal)led, 
made  prisoners,  and  died,  of  injuries  received  in  the  action.  According 
to  the  best  historian  of  these  wars  on  the  side  of  the  French,  tliey  had 
about  7000  soldiers,  and  685  officers,  slain,  or  made  prisoners.  The 
enemy,  of  course,  reported  the  French  loss  to  have  been  several  thou- 
sands more.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  every  rank,  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  as  published,  at  the  time,  by  themselves,  present  the  following 
aggregates,  for  the  various  nations  engaged.  Dutch,  1503  ;  Danes,  606; 
Hanoverians,  A^Qi ;  Prussians,  209  ;  British,  173 ;  the  small  proportion 
of  these  last,  to  the  other  Allies,  and  the  general  amount,  ha\iug  conse- 
>quently  been — 

Eritish, 173 

i  Others, 278-1 

Total,     ........        2957 


Thus,  adds  my  British  author,  as  he  might  specially  do  with  reference  to 
the  little  that  his  countrymen  suffered,  "  all  things  considered,  this 
victory  was  as  cheap,  as  it  was  considerable;  and  it  would  certainly  have 
been  much  more  so,  if,  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  party  designed, 
the  French  had  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  and  retired  towards 
Ypres  " — as  they  ivould  have  done,  but  for  Vendome's  decision  to  encamp 
at  Lovendeghem. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  the  Allied  success  at  Oudenarde 
•was  the  famous  siege  and  reduction  of  the  skilfully-fortified  and  strongly- 
garrisoned  city  and  citadel  of  Lisle  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  whose 
military  reputation  was  very  much  increased  by  the  ability  with  which 
they  conducted  the  enterpri.se ;  they  having  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  the  French  army  of  above  100,000  men  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  and  having,  on  the  other,  to  overcome  such  a  fine  defence  of  the 
place,  as  that  under  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  from  August  until 
December;  a  defence,  which  cost  him,  in  every  way,  above  5000,  and 
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the  besieging  force  from  15,000  to  20,000,  men !  The  Irish  notecl  in 
this  defence  were  a  veteran  Lieiitenaut-General  and  Chevalier  Andrew 
Lee,  those  seemingly  of  a  provisional  battalion,  styled,  from  the  Queen 
of  King  James  II.,  "  Fnseliei's  dela  Reine  d'Angleterrc,"*  and  the  super- 
nuraei'ary  or  reformed  officers,  who,  after  returning  from  the  late 
nnsuccessful  expedition  to  Scotland,  were  attached  to  the  several  corps 
of  the  garrison  of  Lisle.  Lee,  who  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  bomb, 
received  a  pension  of  6000  livres,  with  permission  to  wear  the  Cordon. 
Eouge  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis  until  a  vacancy  should  occur  to  a  Grand 
Cross,  or  Commandershii),  which  he  then  obtained.  At  the  Camp  of 
Saulsoy  on  the  Scheld,  there  were  Irish  also,  or  the  5  battalions  of  Lee, 
O'Brien,  Dorrington,  O'Donnell,  and  Galmoy,  who  increased  their 
strength,  at  the  expense  of  T^Iarlborough's  army.  "I  can,"  says  a  writer 
connected  with  the  English  War  Office,  "  name  a  regiment  or  2,  or, 
perhaps,  more,  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1708,  which  we  generally  call 
the  campaign  of  Lisle,  that  lost  considerably  by  desertion  ;  one  of  them  , 
no  less  than  130  men,  as  well  as  I  can  remember.  They  all  went  off  to 
the  Irish,  and  fought  against  us  at  Malplaquet" — the  following  year.. 
"  They  were  esteemed  brave  fellows  in  our  regiments  ;  and  I  can  hardly 
think,  that  changing  sides  abated  anything  of  their  courage."  The 
youtliful  representative  of  the  legitimate  as  distinguished  from  the  revolu- 
tionary royalty  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  served  this  campaign  with 
the  French  army  as  incognito,  or  under  the  designation  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  from  the  popular  or  legendary  tutelar  Saint  of  England. 
He,  relates  the  Duke  of  Berwick  of  the  Chevalier,  "  was  present  at  the 
combat  of  Oudenarde,  where  he  displayed  a  great  deal  of  valour  and 
presence  of  mind ;  and  he  acquired,  by  his  affability,  the  friendship  of 
every  one  ;  for  we  are  naturally  j^repossessed  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate, 
ivlien  they  have  not  been  so  through  their  own  fault,  and  'when,  moreover^ 
their  conduct  is  good^  It  may  be  added,  that  the  young  Hanoverian 
Prince,  afterwards  George  IL,  was  at  the  same  combat,  in  the  opposite 
or  Allied  army,  and  likewise  behaved  himself  gallantly. 

In  Spain,  Count  O'Mahony,  with  6000  regular  troops,  among  whom 
were  the  Irish  corps  of  Berwick,  Bouike,  and  Dillon,  besides  some 
militia,  and  1000  workmen,  appeared  before  Alcoy  in  Valencia,  Januaiy 
2nd,  1708.  The  place  being  breached  by  his  battering  ti*ain  of  G  guns 
on  the  4th,  was  twice,  or  on  the  5th  and  7th,  assaulted  with  much  loss, 
and  without  success;  but  on  the  9th,  was  obliged  to  surrender — the  few 
English  there  as  prisoners  of  war — the  inhabitants  as  rebels  at  discretion 
— and  the  town  having  to  ])ay  a  fine  of  48,000  piastres.  At  this  siege, 
repulsing  a  sally  on  the  2nd,  the  Count's  brave  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Coraelius  O'Driscoll,  was  wounded  in  the  foot  dangerously.  The  Count 
then  reduced  a  long  list  of  places  towards  the  sea-coast,  causing  his 
troops  to  observe  the  strictest  discipline;  which  was  the  more  gratiiying 

*  Connect  this  with  what  appears  farther  on,  about  the  Irish  deserters,  at  the 
defence  of  Tournay,  in  17U9.  King  James  II.'s  Queen  survived  her  husband  nearly 
17  years,  or  until  May,  171S,  when  she  died,  at  St.  Germain,  in  her  GOth  year,  or 
the  30th  of  her  exile  from  England.  "In  England,"  writes  Mr.  Hardiman,  "she 
was  never  popular,  in  consequence  of  her  being  a  Catholic,  and  warmly  attached  to 
her  religion  ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  she  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
Irish."  Sec,  in  that  learned  and  patriotic  collector's  "Irish  Minstrelsy,"  among 
the  "Jacobite  Eclics,"  the  native  Milesian  or  Gaelic  poet's  "Lament  for  the  Queeh 
of  King  James  11.,'  in  the  origuial  Iiish,  with  a  spirited  versification  into  English,, 
by  Henry  Grattau  C'urran,  Esq. 
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to  the  people  of  the  countiy,  as  they  had  been  made  to  believe,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected,  but  massacre  and  pillage. 

In  March,  1708,  the  Count  was  appointed  to  command  in  Sicily,  to 
which  he  was  to  proceed  with  3000  Spanish  troops,  and  his  500  Irish 
dragoons.  He  reached  Messina  in  April;  soon  acquired,  by  his  polished 
and  genei'ous  manners,  the  friendship  of  the  Sicilians;  and  inspired  them 
with  feelings  of  confidence,  the  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  great 
superiority  of  his  abilities  and  reputation  to  those  of  their  Viceroy,  the 
Marquis  de  los  Balbases.  The  Imperialists,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
conquered  by  them  in  1707  from  Philip  Y.,  were  designing  to  add  Sicily 
to  that  acquisition;  and  the  naval  power  of  their  Allies,  the  English,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  very  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  Empex'or's 
brother,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  as  claiming  to  be  King  of 
Spain,  in  opposition  to  Philip  V.  In  August,  writes  a  British  historian 
respecting  Sir  John  Leake,  "the  Admiral  reduced  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
of  which  the  Conde  de  Cifuentes  was  declared  Viceroy  by  King  Charles, 
and,  soon  after,  by  the  assistance  of  Lieutenant-Genei'al  Stanhope,  he 
reduced  Minorca  also,  excepting  Port  Mahon,  and  2  other  ports,  which 
were  afterv/ards  reduc'd  by  Sir  Edward  Whitaker;  who  likewise  cruis'd 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  struck  such  terror  into  Italy,  that  the  Pope 
acknowledg'd  King  Charles,  and  did  every  other  thing  that  the  Emperor 
desir'd,  tho'  with  a  very  ill  grace."  Such  efiective  precautions,  however, 
were  adopted  by  Count  O'Mahony  for  the  preservation  of  Sicily,  that  no 
Allied  landing  took  place  there;  while  the  Neapolitans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were,  adds  my  British  authority,  "harassed  by  a  fleet  from  Sicily,  with  a 
body  of  land  forces  on  board,  which  had  the  hardiness  to  appear  in  the 
very  Port  of  Naples,  and  to  exact  contributions  all  along  the  coasts." 

In  the  Peninsula,  the  chief  army  of  Philip  V.,  in  1708,  was  that  of 
Catalonia,  imder  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  consisting  of  36  battalions,  and  65 
squadrons.  The  leading  Irish  corps  employed  there,  or  in  Valencia,  were 
the  2  battalions  of  Berwick,  and  the  battalions  of  Boiirke,  and  Dillon,  in 
the  French  service,  and  Brigadier  Henry  Crofton's  Regiment  (or  4 
squadi'ons)  of  Dragoons,  in  the  Spanish  service.  The  strong  fortress  of 
Tortosa,  garrisoned  by  8  Allied  battalions  of  regulars,  2  battalions  of 
miquelets,  and  300  horse,  assisted  by  the  armed  inhabitants,  was  invested, 
June  12th,  by  the  Duke,  and,  after  a  laborious  siege,  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  August  11th.  Of  Irish  officers  there,  William  Talbot  of 
Haggardstown,  Coimty  Louth,  nephew  and  successor  to  the  Earldom  of 
Eichard  Talbot,  Earl  and  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  and  attainted  in  Ireland  by 
the  Revolutionists  as  William  Talbot  of  Dundalk,  served  as  Aide-de-Camp 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  in  which  capacity  he  is  erroneously  noticed  by 
the  French  historian,  as  Duke,  instead  of  Uarl,  of  Tyrconnell.  Berwick's 
battalions  several  times  mounted  the  trenches.  In  December,  the 
battalions  of  Berwick,  Bourke,  and  Dillon  are  mentioned,  as  constituting 
part  of  the  force  with  which  the  Chevalier  d'Asfeld  reduced  the  town  of 
Alicaut,  defended  by  Colonel  Richards,  to  surrender — the  Castle  holding 
out  till  the  ensuing  spring,  or  April,  1709. 

In  1709,  France  v/as  reduced  to  such  terrible  distress,  from  the  efiects 
of  a  most  ruinous  season,  combined  with  the  immense  taxation  i-equisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  hostilities  against  so  many  nations,  that  Louis 
XTV.  spared  no  eiforis  to  obtain  peace,  though  he  was  unable  to  do  so, 
notwithstanding  the  fairest  offers  on  his  part.  In  this  melancholy  state 
of  things,  the  greatest  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  in  France,  in  order  to 
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continue  the  war.  "All  the  people  of  quality,  without  distinction,  and 
all  the  people  who  had  any  plate  in  Paris,  sent  it  immediately  to  the 
mint.  The  King  sent  all  his  own  gold  plate,  and  particularly  some  tables 
at  Versailles,  the  workmanship  of  which  came  to  4  times  the  value  of  the 
metal."  Yet,  hy  every  means  that  could  be  resorted  to,  such  a  military 
force  as  was  i*aised  for  the  public  defence  could  only  be  kept  on  foot  in 
much  privation  and  misery.*  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled,  in  June,  for  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  a  very  fine,  and  more  numerous  army,  referred  to  by  an  Allied 
writer,  as  "  all  choice  troops,  all  eager  to  engage,  and  all  Jltished  with  the 
hopes  of  penetrating  into  and  of  plundering  France,  which  was  the  general 
discourse  in  Germany,  England,,  and  Holland,  at  the  opening  of  this 
camjMign!"  The  French,  nevertheless,  were  so  skilfully  posted,  by -the 
Marshal  de  Yillars,  from  Pont-a-Vendin  to  Bethune,  that  the  enemy 
could  only  commence  active  operations  by  investing  Tournay,  on  the 
27th.  That  town  was  well  fortified,  had  likewise  a  fine  citadel,  and  was 
peculiarly  formidable  to  attack,  from  the  number  of  mines  connected  with 
the  works.  The  Governor  was  the  Marquis  de  Surville,  distinguished,  in 
1708,  at  the  defence  of  Lisle;  and  he  was  well  aided  by  M,  de  Megrigny, 
the  able  engineer  who  had  planned  the  citadel.  But  the  garrison  was 
not  proportioned  to  the  fortifications,  having  been  diminished  to  but  6400 
men,  in  order  to  increase  the  French  army;  and  there  was  an  insufficiency 
of  provisions  and  money,  thougli  ammunition  was  abundant.  The  Allies, 
from  the  night  o£  July  7th-8th,  when  the  trenches  were  opened,  till 
September  3rd,  when  the  citadel  surrendered,  suffered  severely,  especially 
by  the  sallies  and  mines;  their  admitted  loss  having  been  5340  men. 
That  of  the  garrison  was  returned  as  3191  killed  and  wounded,  including 
125  officers.  At  this  siege,  the  Irish  reformed  officers  signalized  them- 
selves, as  they  had  done  the  year  before  at  Lisle;  and  a  coi-ps  of  Irish 
formed  by  M.  de  Parpaille  for  the  occasion  out  of  deserters  from  the 
English  army  (under  those  circumstances  already  explained)  are  described, 
as  in  a  sally,  on  the  night  of  July  21st-22nd,  '"having  achieved  wonders, 
and  having  ruined  a  great  deal  of  the  enemy's  works." 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Tournay,  the  Allies  invested  Mons;  but 
could  not  besiege  it,  without  first  giving  battle  to  the  French.  The  Mar- 
shal de  Yillars,  assisted  by  the  worthy  Marshal  de  Boutiiers,  the  gallant 
defender  of  jSTamur  and  Lisle,  (who,  although  an  older  officer,  agreed  to 
act  under  his  junior  for  the  public  good,)  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
the  territory  about  the  village  of  Malplaquet,  with  woods  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  an  open  country  between,  and  to  the  rear  of,  those  woods. 
Along  the  woods  as  his  wings,  and  over  the  intermediate  ground  as  his 
■centre,  the  Marshal  placed  his  infantry  behind  triple  intrench ments, 
trees  cut  down,  and  fastened  together,  &c.  The  whole  of  those  arrange- 
ments were  such,  that  an  advancing  enemy,  while  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  attacking  the  intrench  ments,  might  be  well  torn  and 
mashed  by  a  crossing  fire  from  the  musketry  and  cannon  of  the  defenders ; 
and  the  remaining  space,  to  the  rear  of  those  works  manned  by  the 
infantry,  the  Marshal  occupied  with  his  cavalry;  having  had.  every 
obstacle  cleared  away,  which  could  interfere  with  their  movements  to 
Bupport  the  infantry.     The  French  army,  according  to  its  official  authori- 

*  Louis  XIV.  was  undergoing  the  punishment,  in  his  old  age,  for  that  fault,  or 
rather  crime,  which  he  himself  condemned  on  bis  death -bed,  of  having  been  too  fond 
of  war,  for  so  many  years  of  his  life;  and  France  was  involved  in  his  punishment. 
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ties,  consisted  of  120  battalions,  and  260  squadrons;  being,  in  the 
number  of  both,  as  well  as  the  complements  of  each,  generally  inferior  to 
the  enemy.  Of  those  troops,  too,  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
were  old  soldiers;  the  relics  of  so  many  destroyed  at  Blenheim,  Ramil- 
lies,  Turin,  Oudenarde,  &c.  The  great  remaining  majority  were  merely  new 
le-vies ;  and  all  were  naturally  under  the  dispiriting  influence  of  that  series 
of  misfortunes  to  their  arms  for  several  years,  which,  as  the  Marshal 
de  Jjoufflers  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  "had  so  humbled  the  French  nation, 
that  one  hardly  dared  to  own  one's-self  a  Frenchman!"  They  were 
likewise  inferior  in  artillery;  having,  according  to  their  above-mentioned 
accounts,  but  80  pieces  of  cannon.  Nevertheless,  they  were  resolved  to 
recover  their  former  character,  if  possible,  under  Villars;  whose  past 
achievements,  and  present  dispositions,  inspired  them  with  as  miich  con- 
fidence, as  the  recent  Allied  insolence,  which  refused  their  Sovereign 
any  tolerable  terms  of  peace,  was  calculated  to  fire  them  with  loyal  and 
patriotic  indignation.  The  Allied  ainny,  according  to  Marlborough's 
historian.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  amounted  to  129  battalions,  and  252  squad- 
rons; but,  according  to  Serjeant  Millner,  who  fought  under  Marlborough 
in  the  action,  and  whose  enumeration  is  not  discountenanced  by  other 
Allied  statements,  it  consisted  of  152  battalions,  and  271  squadrons.'* 
Prince  Eugene,  contrasting  the  composition  of  this  army  with  that  of 
France,  thus  described  the  Allied  troops — "  They  are  all  men  accustomed 
to  fire  and  slaughter;  of  whom  there  is  scarcely  1,  that  has  not  been 
present  at  some  battle,  or  at  sieges.  Besides,  with  what  daring  are 
they  not  animated,  by  the  recollection  of  such  a  long  series  of  victories?" 
They  had  also,  according  to  the  Histoire  du  Prince  Eugene,  the  Marquis 
de  Quiucy,  and  Di'ake's  Memoirs,  a  much  more  powerful  artillery  than 
the  French.  It  was  divided  into  heavy  and  light  guns.  Of  the  heavy 
guns,  to  level  the  French  intrenchments,  thei'e  were,  in  the  3  chief 
batteries,  103;  and  the  rest  appear  to  have  made  up  120.  The  light 
guns,  to  accompany  the  respective  bi"igades  in  their  advance,  have  not 
been  enumerated,  but  included  a  number  of  field-mortars,  to  dislodge  the 
French  from  the  woods,  by  discharging  such  a  quantity  of  shells  and 
stones,  as  to  dash  down,  or  shatter  to  fragments,  the  trees  upon  those 
about  them,  and  spread  destruction,  and  confusion,  in  every  direction. 
With  so  many  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  may  be  noted  the 
generally  superior  "condition"  of  their  troops  to  those  of  France, 
owing  to  the  vast  misery  there,  already  mentioned.  The  Marshal  de 
"Villars,  among  his  heavy  apprehensions  respecting  the  campaign  he  had 
to  make  against  an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbers,  artillery,  &c.,  parti- 
cularly refers  to  his  "  perpetual  fear  each  day  of  being  without  bread" 
— adding  how,  as  he  passed  through  the  ranks  of  his  army,  the  poor 
soldier,  struggling  to  subsist  on  a  half  or  a  quarter  ration,  would 
address  him,  in  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  I "     And,  for  a  day  previous  to  the  battle  of  Malplaquet, 

*  Marlborough's  and  Eugene's  published  line  of  battle,  June  23rd,  about  Lisle, 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  presents  a  total  of  170  battalions  and  271 
squadrons.  The  Allies  had  likewise  a,' corps-de-reserve,  to  cover  Brabant,  under 
Lieutenant-General  Dompre,  quartered  about  Alost;  from  which,  and  other 
sources,  the  French  computed  that  their  opponents  could  be  swelled,  in  the 
field,  to  ISO  battalions  and  289  squadrons.  Subsequently,  or  August  6th,  at 
Orchies,  Marlborough's  and  Eugene's  ■published  line  of  battle  is  given  as  164 
battalions  and  270  squadrons — exclusive,  of  course,  of  such  ss  were  then  absent, 
or  detached. 
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according  to  one  account,  and,  even  for  2  days,  according  to  another, 
there  had  not  been  a  distribution,  sufficient  to  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  army.  "On  Wednesday,  the  11th,  eai-ly  in  the  morning,"  alleges 
Drake,  "  our  army  received  a  day's  broad,  which  we  stood  in  great  need 
of,  not  having  had  any  for  2  days  before  !^^  Of  this  bread,  the  last  which 
so  many  of  them  were  ever  to  eat !  these  bi-ave  fellows  having  taken 
some,  threw  away  a  part,  that  they  might  be  the  less  encumbered,  or  more 
alert,  for  the  approaching  engagement. 

Prince  Eugene,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  perceiving  that,  to 
attack  the  Marshal  dc  Villars,  as  he  was  posted,  would  require  the  pre- 
sence of  every  man  they  could  muster,  and,  not  being  able  to  have  all  in 
hand  until  the  11th,  deferred  the  decisive  contest  to  that  day.  A  dense 
summer  mist,  very  favourable  to  the  Allies,  as  enabling  them  to  make 
their  various  dispositions  for  the  action  unseen  by  the  French,  did  not 
nncurtain  the  landscape  before  the  increasing  brightness  of  the  morning 
sun,  till  between  half-past  7  and  8  o'clock.  The  stage  then  being- 
clear  for  tlie  bloody  drama  in  pi'epai'atiou,  the  firing  of  the  artillery 
commenced,  and,  fi'om  8  to  half-past  8,  the  entire  of  the  French  line  in 
front  was  assailed  by  the  Allied  infantry;  who,  duly  encouraged  by  their 
leaders,  well  primed  with  brandy,  animated  to  the  utmost  with  military 
music,  and  most  formidably  pioneered  by  the  destructive  discharges  of 
their  cannon  and  mortar  batteries,  "advanced,"  as  described,  "not  like 
men,  but  devils,"  against  the  "infernal  gulpli"  of  the  French  intrench- 
ments.  The  combat  raged  with  great  obstinacy,  varied  fortune,  and  a 
frightful  carnage,  pai'ticularly  of  the  Allies,  until  past  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  when  the  Marshal  de  Villars  having  been  carried  off  senseless 
from  a  wound  received  in  I'epelling  an  attack  towards  the  left;  and  the 
intrenchments  of  the  left  and  centre  having  been  completely  penetrated, 
so  that  those  on  the  right,  which  were  the  last  held,  had  to  be  evacuated; 
the  3Iai-shal  de  Bouiilers,  after  sevei-al  gallant  and  effective  cavalry- 
charges,  made  an  excellent  retreat  towards  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes. 
The  Fi-ench  appear  to  have  left  behind  them  14  or  15  pieces  of  their 
artillery  as  dismounted,  with  29  colours  or  standai'ds,  but  to  have  carried 
off  the  rest  of  their  80  cannon,  along  witli  32  Allied  colours  and 
standards;*  and  they  had  7837  slain,  or  hurt,  besides,  according  to 
Millner,  1369  irremovably  wounded,  or  made  prisoners;  forming,  so  far, 
a  loss  of  9206  men.  The  Allied  official  livst  of  slain  or  disabled  infantry, 
distinguishing  the  proportion  of  every  nation,  makes  them  18,353;  and 
a  similarly  minute  list,  by  Millner,  of  the  casualties  of  the  Allied 
•avalry,  makes  them  1963.  By  these  accounts,  there  were  killed  and 
wounded,  of  British  infantry  and  cavalry,  but  2040;  of  those  of  the 
other  Confederate  nations,  18,276;  of  whom  the  Dutch,  who  suffered 
most,  as  opposed  to  the  French  right  under  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers, 
were   10,496,t  and  the  rest    7780,    making,   of   the    Allies   altogether, 

•  The  .32  captured  Allied  banners,  which  are  particularized  as  "24  colours 
and  8  standards,"  were  forwarded  to  Louis  througli  the  Marquis  de  Nangis,  an 
officer  of  the  highest  character,  most  distinguished  in  the  battle  along  with  the 
Irish  Brigade;  and  were  solemnly  presented,  as  trophies,  September  21st,  at  I'Egliso 
de  N6tre  Dame,  in  Paris. 

t  The  fine  Kegiment  of  Dutch  Blue  Guards,  of  3  battalions,  which  had  been 
such  a  favourite  corps  with  William  III.,  and  coutained  so  many  Dutch 
Catholics,  suffered  extremely  here.  Its  choice  Company  of  Cadets,  especially,  a 
body  of  "  young  heroes,"  exclusively  of  Huguenot  families,  and  which,  since  its 
institution,    under   William,   supplied   so   many   excellent  officers  to  the  Dutch 
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20,3  G;  and  tlie  French  having  had  9206,  and  the  Allies  20,316,  hors  de 
combat,  the  loss,  or  suffering,  of  both  armies  would  consequently  extend 
to  not  less  than  29,522  men!  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
which  I  notice  so  fully,  as  the  most  sanguinary  of  any  fought  during 
this  war.  It  was  won,  indeed,  by  the  Allies,  as  having  every  advantage 
on  their  side,  except  an  intrenched  position]  and  even  that  single 
advantage  of  the  French  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralized,  by 
the  circumstance  of  a  marsh,  on  their  left,  thought  impassable,  proving 
passable,  and  thus  opening  a  way  for  the  1st  success  of  their  assailants. 
Yet  so  high  was  the  price  at  which  victory  was  attained,  that  Prince 
Eugene's  historian  doubts,  v/hether  it  would  not  have  been  as  well,  if 
aot  better,  for  the  conquerors  (like  Pyrrhus  of  old  after  1  of  his 
■encounters  with  the  Romans,)  had  they  yiever  achieved  such  a  disastrous 
triumph.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  connexion  with  it,  our 
gallant  countryman.  Brigadier  General  Richard  Kane,  observes — "  It 
v/as  the  only  i"ash  thing  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  ever  guilty  of; 
and  it  was  generally  believ'd,  that  he  was  press'd  to  it  by  Piince  Eugene; 
and  this  very  battle  gave  the  Duke's  enemies  a  handle  to  exclaim  against 
him,  in  saying,  he  was  a  man  delighted  in  war,  and  valued  not  the  lives 
of  men."  Which  serious  charge — the  more  serious,  as  Marlborough  was 
insatiably  avaricious,  and  profited  proportionably  by  the  war, — continued 
to  gain  more  and  more  credit  in  England,  till  it  contributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  his  final  deposition  from  command. 

The  Irish,  in  the  French  army,  that  remarkable  day,  were  Lee's, 
O'Brien's,  Dorrington's,  O'Donnell's,  and  Galmoy's  infantry  regiments, 
and  ISTugent's  cavalry  regiment.  "They,"  says  Lieutenant -General 
Count  Arthur  Dillon  concerning  those  infantry,  "  were  posted  towards 
the  centre,  in  the  opening  of  the  wood  of  Sart,  having  the  Swiss  Guards 
-on  their  right,  and  the  Brigade  of  Champagne  on  their  left.  It  was 
towards  this  point,  that  the  enemy  directed  their  greatest  efibrts.  These 
o  brigades,  alter  having  sustained,  for  upwards  of  3  hours,  the  mui'derous 
fire  of  a  battery  of  20  pieces  of  cannon,  repulsed  so  many  as  3  of  the  most 
furious  attacks,  in  which  the  enemy  suffered  a  considerable  loss.  They 
were  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  because  4  battalions,  who  secured  their 
flank,  having  abandoned  their  post,  the  enemy  were  about  to  turn  them. 
They  returned,  notwithstanding  this,  to  the  charge,  and,  after  having 
gained  some  advantages,  they  received  orders  to  retreat  altogether,  which 
they  executed  with  the  left  of  the  army,  after  the  wounding  of  the 
Marshal  de  Villars."  Of  1  of  those  repulses  of  the  enemy  by  the  Irish 
Brigade,  the  leading  French  historian  of  Louis  XFV.'s  wars,  after  observ- 
ing how  Lieutenant-General  Albei'gotti  having  "  marched  against  the 
enemy,  attacked  them  so  well  as  to  drive  them  from  the  ground  they 
had  gained,  and  to  force  them  to  betake  themselves  to  the  extremity  of 

service,  was  annihilated.  "This  Company,"  says  my  British  authority,  "distin- 
guished itself  OA  every  occasion  which  odered  during  the  war,  till  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet  in  1709,  wlierein  they  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  in  forcing  the 
retrenchment  on  the  left  of  our  army."  Prince  Eugene's  Continental  biographer, 
too,  in  relating  how,  on  the  AUied  left,  the  ground  ' '  was  covered  with  the  dead 
boclies  of  the  Dutch,"  and  how  "  their  Foot  Guards  were  reduced  to  a  lament- 
able state,"  adds,  "of  200  Cadets  of  French  refugee  families,  there  were  195  left 
"uiwu  the  field."  Of  the  Scotch  Brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  the  British  his- 
torian previously  cited  likewise  remarks — "The  unfortunate  Marquis  of  Tulhbar- 
<line,  with  the  rest  of  the  Scotch  officers  in  the  service  of  the  States,  did  wonders, 
though  to  httle  better  purpose,  than  barely  to  shew  Avith  how  much  bravery  they 
could  die."    ^ 
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the  "wrood,"  adds — "  The  Irish  Brigade,  at  whose  head  were  the  Comte  de 
Villars  and  the  M;irquis  de  Nangis,  overturned  all  that  came  iu  their 
way."  The  Allied  troops,  "who,"  according  to  Marlboi-ough's  biographer. 
Archdeacon  Coxc,  "  recoiled  a  considerable  way  before  the  impetuous 
onset  of  the  Irish,"  were  "  British  and  Prussians." 

The  following  pas.sage  respecting  this  battle  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Captain  Robert  Parker  of  Kilkenny,  then  serving  with  the  18th,  or 
Boyal  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot,  in  Marlboi-ough's  array.  "We  happened 
to  be  the  last  of  the  regiments  that  had  been  left  at  Tournay  to  level 
our  approaches,  and  therefore  could  not  come  up  till  the  lines  were  all 
formed  aod  closed,  so  that  there  was  no  place  for  us  to  fall  into.  We 
were  ordered  therefore  to  draw  up  by  ourselves,  on  the  right  of  the  whole 
army,  opposite  to  a  skirt  of  the  wood  of  Sart ;  and  when  the  army 
advanced  to  attack  the  enemy,  we  also  advanced  into  that  part  of  the 
wood,  which  was  in  our  front.  We  continued  marching  slowly  on,  till 
we  came  to  an  open  in  the  wood.  It  was  a  small  plain,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  we  perceived  a  battalion  of  the  enemy  drawn  up,  a  skirt  of 
the  wood  being  in  the  rear  of  them.  Upon  this.  Colonel  Kane,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  having  drawn  us  up,  and  formed  our 
plattoons,  advanced  gently  toward  them,  with  the  6  plattoons  of  our 
1st  fire  made  ready.  When  we  had  advanced  within  100  paces  of  them, 
they  gave  us  a  tire  of  1  of  their  ranks :  whereupon  we  halted,  and 
returned  them  the  fire  of  our  6  plattoons  at  once ;  and  immediately  made 
ready  the  6  plattoons  of  our  2nd  fire,  and  advanced  upon  them  again. 
They  then  gave  us  the  fire  of  another  rank,  and  we  returned  them  a  2nd 
fire,  which  made  them  shrink ;  however,  they  gave  us  the  fire  of  a  3rd 
rank  after  a  scattering  manner,  and  then  retired  into  the  wood  in  great 
disorder :  on  which  v/e  sent  our  3rd  fire  after  them,  and  saw  theui  no 
more.  We  advanced  cautiously  up  to  the  ground  which  they  had 
quitted,  and  found  several  of  them  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the 
latter  was  one  Lieutenant  0-Sullivan^  who  told  us  the  battalion  we  had 
engaged  was  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Ireland.  Here,  therefore,  there  was 
a  fair  trial  of  skill  between  the  2  Royal  Regiments  of  Ireland,  one  in 
the  Lrilish,  tlie  other  in  the  French  service ;  lor  we  met  each  other  upon 
equal  terms,  and  there  was  none  else  to  interpose.  We  had  but  4  men 
killed,  and  6  wounded ;  and  found  near  40  of  them  on  the  spot,  killed 
and  wounded.  The  advantage  on  our  side,"  adds  the  Captain,  "  will  be 
easily  accounted  for,  1st,  from  the  weight  of  our  ball ;  for  the  French  arms 
carry  bullets  of  24  to  the  pound  :  whereas  our  British  firelocks  caiTy 
ball  of  IG  only  to  the  pound,  which  will  make  a  considerable  difierence 
in  the  execution.  Again,  the  manner  of  our  firing  was  difierent  from 
theirs ;  the  French  at  that  time  fired  all  by  ranks,  which  can  never  do 
equal  crcecutiou  Avith  our  plattoon-firing,  esi^ecially  wlien  6  plattoons  are 
fired  together.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  for  fighting  a  battalion  ;  especially  when  2  battalions  only 
engage  each  other."  These  remarks  of  the  Captain  are  deserving  of 
much  attention,  for  more  reasons  than  one;  or  Istly,  as  showing  the 
serious  disadvantages,  in  point  of  weapons  and  disci])line,  under  which 
the  French  iufantry,  as  contrasted  with  the  British,  laboured  in  Marl- 
borougli's  time,  to  which  disadvantages,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  others, 
fio  many  defeats  of  the  French  were,  in  a  very  gi-eat  degree,  attribut- 
able ;  *  and  2ndly,  as  demonstrating  that,  even  if  the  whole,  instead  of 

"  The  successes  of  the  Allies,  in  this  final  war  respecting  the  Spanish  succession. 
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(as  it  will  appear)  merely  a  detaclament  from,  the  French  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  Ireland,  was  really  engaged  with  the  British  Royal  Regiment  of 
Ireland,  still  the  meeting  mentioned  by  the  Captain  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  one  upon  anything  like  equal  tei'ms,  since  the  corps  which 
fired  by  6  platoons  or  ranks  at  once,  opposed  to  a  corps  of  which  only 
1  rank  fired  at  a  time,  ftiay  be  regarded,  as  having  the  advantage  of  6 
men  or  bullets  to  every  1  against  it.  Besides,  even  if  the  whole  of  both 
regiments  had  been  arrayed  thei-e,  the  fight  would  not  have  been  a  fair 
one,  unless  it  could  likewise  be  shown,  that  there  was  no  superiority 
of  numbers  in  the  British  over  the  French  Royal  Regiment  of  Ireland. 
That  the  afiair  mentioned  by  Parker  was  nothing  more  than  one  against 
a  detached  party  or  outpost  of  the  French  Royal  Regiment  of  Ireland  on. 
the  outskirt  of  a  wood  is  made  still  more  obvious,  even  without  appeal- 
ing to  any  French  evidence,  by  the  circumstance  of  Colonel  Kane  and 
Serjeant  Millner,  both  in  Parker's  regiment,  having  each  left  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  yet  without  either  of  them  at  all  noticing 
the  matter  so  dwelt  upon  by  Pai'ker ;  which  is  rather  irreconcilahle  with 
au  actual  occurrence  of  what  would  have  been  such  a  remarJcable  feat,  as 
their  regiment  having  beaten  the  etitire  regiment  of  the  like  name  and  nation 
in  tlie  French  army  !  Neither  have  I  found  any  allusion  v/hatever  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  in  any  contemporary  British  historian. 

But,  according  to  the  French  documents,  the  French  Royal  Regiment 
of  Ireland,  or  Doi-rington's,  was  mainly  engaged,  not  in  such  a  mere  out- 
post affair  at  the  wood  as  that  last  noticed,  but  in  the  hottest  portion  of 
the  battle,  under  its  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ranking  as  Colonel,  Brigadier 
Michael  Roth,  and  a  Kilkenny  man,  as  well  as  Parker ,  the  Briga- 
dier, in  the  absence  of  the  Colonel-Proprietor,  Major-General  William 
Dorrington  in  Germany,  having  commanded  the  regiment  in  Flanders, 
where  he  is  sj)ecially  noticed,  as  liaving  '"combated  with  the  greatest 
valour  at  Malplaquet."     In  connexion  with  the  Regiment  of  Dorrington 
forming  a  portion  of  the  Irish  Brigade  en  masse  in  repeJling  the  English, 
I  translate  the  following  interesting  passage  in  a  letter  to  John  O'Conuell, 
Esq.,  from    "Le  Baron    Cantillou   de  Ballyheif^jue,"  County  of  Kerry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  3rd   Regiment    of  Hussars    in  France,   and 
President  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Paris,  in  1843 — a  nobleman,  the 
representative  of  the  old  Noi-man  or  Frenc'i  race  of  the  De  Cantillons, 
so  long  established  in  Ireland,  and  still,  or  after  the  re-establishment  of 
his  branch  of  the  name  in  Fi-ance,  honourably  cherishing  recollections  of 
the  land,  in  which  his  ancestors  were  so  long  eminent.     "A  celebrated 
painter,"    writes  the  Baron  from   Paris,   December   8th,   1843,  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  "has  repi-oduced  in  a  picture,  which  is  at  pi-esent  my  property, 
an  historical  subject,  concerning  my  family  and  yours.     It  treats  of  my 
great-grandfather,  who  was  likewise  the  uncle  of  Mary  O'Connell,  the 
wife  of  Maurice,  your  grand-uncle.     The    subject  is  di'awn  from  the 
Archives  of  the  Minister  of  War  at  Paris.     This  picture  represents 
Captaiu  James  Cantillon,  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1709,  charging, 

against  Louis  XIV.,  will  vot  be  wondered  at  by  any  reader  of  Voltaire's  description, 
in  his  ' '  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. "  chap,  xviii.,  of  the  vast  degeneracy  in  the  military 
administration  of  France,  under  Chamillart.  Indeed,  if  a  reader  combines,  with 
that  powerful  description,  the  pernicious  jobbing  connected  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  King's  decree  of  January  26th,  1701,  respecting  the  levies  for  his  infantry, 
the  wonder  will  rather  be,  how  the  French  could  have  made  such  a  stand,  as  they 
did,  in  the  ensuing  contest.  See  the  "History  of  the  French  Army,"  in  Colburne's 
New  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1861. 
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at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Iiish  Regiment  of  Dorrington,  the 
English  troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  official 
documents  explain  the  subject  of  it  in  this  manner: — 'When  the  left  of 
the  French  army,  taken  in  flank  by  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  army 
tinder  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  began  to  recoil,  the 
Mavechal  de  Villars  brought  up  as  quickly  as  possible  the  Irish  Brigade, 
which  Avas  in  the  centre.  It  attacked  with  fury  the  English  troops, 
whom  it  repulsed.  Cautillon,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
E.egiment  of  Dorrington,  first  approached  the  enemy's  line,  exclaiming 
to  his  men — Forward,  brave  Irishmen!  Long  live  King  James  III.,  and 
the  King  of  France  !  He  had  his  sword  broken  in  the  combat,  and  fell, 
covered  with  wounds,  in  the  midst  of  the  ranks  of  the  English  infantry, 
after  having  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  an  officer,  and  several  soldiers. 
There  remained,  after  the  charge,  only  15  men  of  the  company  of 
Cantillon;  the  others  were  stretched  dead,  or  wounded,  around  their 
brave  Captain,  whose  glorious  example  they  had  followed!'  The 
painter,"  concludes  the  Baron,  "has  represented  Cantillon,  sword  in 
hand,  pointing  out  the  enemy's  troops  to  the  Irish,  and  holding  up  his 
hat  in  his  left  hand,  while  exclaiming,  Forward,  brave  h-ishmeu,"  &.c. 

Prince  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  (or,  in  Jacobite  language.  King 
James  III.,)  highly  signalized  himself  at  Malplaquet,  as  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George.  Though  ill  with  a  fever  at  Quesnoy,  he  requested  the 
Marshal  de  Villars,  to  let  him  know  when  the  engagement  was  to  take 
place,  in  order  to  be  present  at  it;  and,  notwithstanding  his  illness, 
arriving  by  post  as  the  action  was  commencing,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  famous  Maison  du  Roi,  or  Honse  Guards  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
behavioiir  that  day  was,  says  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  "indeed  beyond 
human  nature,  and  above  all  expression!'^  After  an  exposure  to  the 
cross-fire  of  50  pieces  of  cannon  for  several  hours,  that  fine  corps  gave  or 
received  so  many  as  12  charges;  penetrated,  sword  in  hand,  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  and  even  to  the  4tli  line  of  the  comparatively  fresh  Allied  cavahy; 
and  was  only  at  last  obliged  to  retire,  through  the  combined  strength  of 
the  Allied  horse  and  foot,  supported  by  the  fire  from  a  flanking  battery 
of  30  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  last  of  these  charges,  the  Prince  i-e- 
ceived  a  sabre-wound  on  his  right  arm.  "The  Chevalier  de  St.  George^' 
v/rites  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers  to  Louis  XIV.,  "behaved  himself,  during 
tlie  whole  action,  with  all  possible  bravery  and  vivacity!"  *  According  to 
the  contemporary  unpublished  Irish  Jacobite  historian,  Plunkett — "The 
King  of  England  was  remarlied  for  his  valour  and  zeal,  when  several  ppvsons 
were  hilled  and  wounded  about  him;  and  his  subjects,  the  Irish  Brigade, 
under  his  gallant  countenance,  exhibited  uncommon  bravery  in  4 
occasions."     In  the  words  of  our  native  Jacobite  sons, 

"He  was  as  fit  to  wear  tlie  Crown, 
As  any  wlielp  in  London  town ; 
But  of  his  right  they  cut  him  down, 
A  noble  Stuai't  born! ''  f 

*  The  details  respecting  the  very  gallant  conduct  of  the  Maison  du  Eoi,  and  the 
Prince  at  its  head,  are  taken  from  the  contemporary  French  and  British  authorities 
of  the  Marquis  de  Quincy,  aud  the  honest  compiler  of  the  Mihtary  History  of 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  4  volumes. 

t  The  soug,  of  which  the  above  is  a  fragment,  ana  the  air  "of  the  right  sort," 
continued  to  he  sung  about  in  Munster,  till  late  in  the  last  century.    It  bewan  thus— 

"I  wish  that  day  would  come  to  pass, 
With  all  the  Catholics  going  to  masal"  , 
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Tlie  adventurous  Peter  Drake  of  Drakerath,  wlio  fought  most  gal- 
lantly in  the  Chevalier  de  Janson's  Company  of  Gendarmerie,  and  was 
very  severely  wounded,  observes,  in  relating  his  arrival  at  Qnesnoy  2  days 
after  the  battle,  and  his  then  going  to  the  Prince's  quarters  there — 
"Being  acquainted  with  one  M'^Carty,  who  was  Master  of  his  Wine- 
cellars,  I  got  myself  conducted  thither,  in  hopes  to  get  some  comfortable 
refreshment,  which  I  stood  much  in  need  of.     In  this  I  succeeded,  as 
well  as  I  could  wish.     Mr.  M^Carty  came  to  me,  brought  me  into  the 
hall,  went  and  brought  me  a  silver  cup  of  excellent  wine,  and  some 
French  bread;  I  drank  some  of  the  wine,  but  could  not  touch  the  bread, 
though  I  was  very  hungry.     He  went  and  got  me  a  porringer  of  good 
soup,  with  bread  well  soaked  in  it,  which  I  sucked  in  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  it  was  great  comfort  to  me.     At  this  time.  General  Sheldon  came 
in,    and   being   informed   Avho   I   was,  immediately   called   for   one   of 
the  Pretender's  Surgeons,  and  ordered  him,  to  examine  and  dress  my 
wounds.     .     .     .     There  came  a  good  number  of  gentleman  on  horse- 
back to  the  door,  belonging  to  the  Pretender,  and  it  was  said,  he  was 
going  to  the  camp;  he  soon  came  down,  which  was  lucky  for  me,  for,  as 
he  was  going  by,  he  saw  me,  and  General  Sheldon  told  him,  I  was  the 
gentleman  that  came  from  England,  and  had  waited  on  him  about  a  fort- 
night ago :  he  stopt  a  little,  and  looked  towards  me,  and  went  off;  in  2  or 
3  minutes,  one  Captain  Booth,  who  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick's 
Regiment,  and  was  one  of  the  Pretender's  Aid-de-Camps,  came  to  me, 
and  gave  me  20  French  louis  d'ors,  amounting  then  to  400  livers;   a 
strong  and  timely  supply." 

The  3  leading  English  and  Irish  Jacobite  prisoners,  connected  with  the 
operations  preceding  this  engagement,  or  the  engagement  itself,  were 
Sheldon,  acting  as  Brigadiei-,  who  was  "taken  near  Bossu,  doing  his 
duty  with  valour,  at  the  head  of  400  horse;"  an  Irish  veteran  of  the 
War  of  the  E,evolution,  belonging  to  the  Regiment  of  Nugent,  Matthew 
Cooke,  Brigadier  of  Cavalry ;  and  the  Lord  Macguire,*  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  which  corps,  however,  was  nol  serving 
in  Flandei's.  The  French  state  t'  e  killed  and  wounded  officers  of  the 
5  Irish  Regiments  of  Foot  thus — Lee's,  17 — O'Brien's,  9 — Dorrington's, 
30 — O'Donnell's,  16 — Galmoy's,  11 — in  all  83,  or,  with  2  of  Dorrington's 
alone  mentioned  as  taken,  85.  Yet,  of  captured  officers  of  the  Regiments 
of  Dorrington,  Lee,  Galmoy,  and  O'Donnell,  I  find  1  Aid-Major,  4  Cap- 
tains, and  7  Lieutenant*  in  a  Dutch  list  of  prisoners  from  the  French, 
printed  at  the  Hague.  In  this,  I  am  able  to  make  out  the  names  of 
•  Condon,  Cantillon,  Mandeville,  Walker,  Comerford,  Ryan,  Fitz-Gerald, 
Murphy,  O'Neill.  A  letter  of  September  13th,  on  the  battle,  from  the 
camp  at  Ruesne,  near  Quesnoy,  by  M.  de  Contacles  of  the  Etat-Major, 
after  observing,  "  all  the  infantry  in  general  have  done  wonders,"  adds, 
*'  the  Regiment  of  .Navarre,  that  of  Royal  Champagne,  and  the  Irish 
have  been  very  distinguished." 

I  derive  my  knowledge  of  it  from  my  venerable  mother,  who  heard  it  when  a  child. 
The  italicized  word  ^' whelp,"  was  a  contemptuous  term,  among  the  Jacobites,  for 
Guelph,  the  faniil}'  name  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

*  "Of  the  Macguires,"  says  the  introduction  to  Dr.  O'Donovan's  edition  of 
O'Dugan  and  O'Heerin,  "the  noble  representatives  of  the  title  of  Baron  of  Ennis- 
Mllen  were  officers  in  France,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  Louis  XVI.  ; 
and  during  the  same  period,  gentlemen  of  that  old  sept  were  to  be  found  there  in 
the  national  Brigade,  or  the  Regiments  of  Lee,  Dorrington,  Dillon,  O'Donnell,  Fitz- 
James,  Bulkeley,  and  Lally." 
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The  active  operations  of  1709  in  Flanders  terminated  in  October,  with 
the  reduction  of  Mons  by  the  Allies,  after  a  creditable  defence  of 
between  6  and  7  weeks.  Its  garrison,  though  neither  numerous  enough, 
nor  sufficiently  supplied,  for  duly  maintaining  such  a  fortress,  killed  or 
wounded  above  2200  of  the  besiegers ;  who,  with  their  fellow-suflferers  at 
Tournay,  and  Malplaquet,  and,  with  those  lost  by  minor  warfare,  deser- 
tion, and  disease,  would  amount  to  considerably  more  than  30,000,  if  not, 
as  the  French  said,  above  35,000  men  !  Eather  a  dear  price,  in  either 
case,  for  the  successes  of  this  campaign !  Maubeuge,  was  the  next  post 
exposed  to  attack  by  the  Allies,  when  the  French,  under  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  2>i'ovided  against  any  further  conquests,  by  the  construction 
of  an  intrenched  camp,  where  the  5  battalions  of  Lee,  O'Brien,  Don-ing- 
ton,  O'Donnell,  Galmoy,  with  the  2  squadrons  of  Nugent,  were  stationed; 
and  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  having  gotten  quite  enough  of  fighting  for 
this  year,  dismissed  their  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

Of  Irish,  with  the  French  forces  in  Spain,  Eousillon,  or  Dauphine,  in 
1709,  or  Major-General  Walter  Bovu-ke,  Lieutenant-Generals  Arthur 
Dillon,  and  Lord  Galmoy,  and  the  battalions  of  Bourke,  Dillon,  aud 
Berwick  ;  and  Irish  in  the  service  of  Spain,  or  Brigadier  Henry  Crofton 
and  his  Eegiment  of  Dragoons  acting  there,  aud  Count  Daniel  O'Mahony 
in  Sicily  ;  the  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  recorded. 

May*7th,  1709,  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Guadinna,  or  La  Gudina., 
near  Badajos,  between  the  Spanish  army  of  Estremadura,  iinder  King 
Philip  V.'s   General,  the   Marquis   de    Bay,  and   the   Portuguese   and 
British,  under  the  Marquis  de  Fronteii-a,  and   Queen  Anne's   General, 
the  Huguenot  Earl  of  Galway.     The  Allies,  according  to  the  Portuguese 
account,  were  49  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  against  but  40  on 
the  side  of  their  Spanish  opponents  ;  according  to  the  London  Gazette, 
No.  4538,  about  17,000  foot  and  5000  horse  in  very  good  order,  aud,  by 
the  reports  from  deserters,  much  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy.     The 
Spanish  army  were,  by  their  published  line  of  battle,  but  24  battalions 
and  47  squadrons.     The  artillery  of  each  party  was  stated  as  equal,  or 
20  pieces  of  cannon.     The  Portuguese  and  English  wei*e  defeated,  with 
.  the  loss,  in  every  way,  of  about  4000   men,  17   cannon,   15  colours  or 
standards,  as  well  as  tents,  and  baggage  ;  the  Spaniards  having  had,  it  i3 
alleged,  only  about  400  men,  and  100  horses,  killed  or  wounded.     Of  the 
British  contingent,  the  brigade  of  Pearce,  consisting  of  the  2   English 
regiments  of  Barrymore  and   Stanwix,  and  a  3rd,  or  that  of  Galway, 
composed    of  recently-levied   Carlist  Spaniards,   after    some   resistance, 
were,  owing  to  their  total  abandonment  by  the  Portuguese  horse,  com- 
pelled to  surrender  en  inasse.     The  Allies  had  about  1700  men  killed 
and  wounded  ;  those  captured  were  altogether  about   2300 ;  of  whom 
the    greater  number,   or    1500,  were    Queen    Anne's   troops,    and   the 
remaindei-,  or  800,  were  Portuguese.     The  chief  British  (besides  Portu- 
guese) officers,  made  prisoners,  were  Major-General  James  Barry,  4th  Earl 
of  Barrymore,  and  Nicholas  Sankey;  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Pearce; 
the  2nd  Colonel  of  the  Eegiment  of  Galway,  with  Major  Thomas  Gordon 
of  that  corps ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Meredith  of  the  Eegiment  of 
Colonel  Thomas   Stanwix,  and   Lord    Henry   Pavvlet,  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the    Earl    of  Galway ;    the  latter    nobleman,    (unfortunate    here    as    at 
Almanza,)  after  having  a  horse   shot   under  hira,   only  escaping   with 
difficulty.     The  Allies  were  thus  disay)pointed   in  the  calculation  they 
had  made,  of  being   able,   through  their  superior   numbers,   to  reduce 
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Badajos,  and  liad  the  additional  mortification  to  witness  above  30 
leagues  of  the  Portuguese  territory  placed  under  contribution  by  the 
Marquis  de  Bay,  who  subsisted  Ms  army  at  the  expense  of  his  adver- 
saries, to  the  end  of  this  campaign.  In  short,  so  generally  discreditable 
to  the  Confederates  did  their  intelligence  from  Portugal  appear,  that, 
says  a  contempoi-ary  London  annalist — "For  my  part,  I  think  the 
stories,  and  excuses,  sent  us  from  thence,  are  as  mean,  and  poor,  as  our 
fighting,  and  conduct,  seem  to  be."  At  the  victory,  which  led  to  such 
satisftictory  results  for  Philip  Y.,  Brigadier  Henry  Crofton,  with  his 
Kegiment  of  Dragoons  of  4  squadrons,  was  in  the  1st  line  of  the  Spanish 
right  wing  of  cavalry,  by  whose  impetuous  charge,  upon  their  Portuguese 
opponents,  it  is  stated,  tbat  "  all  the  cavalry  of  the  2  lines  of  the  enemy's 
left  was,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  broken,  overthrown,  and  put  to  flight." 
And  Ci'ofton  is  elsewhere  specified,  as  having  "performed  wonders,  in  his 
capacity  of  Brigadier,  at  the  head  of  his  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Guadinna."  He  was  created,  December  15th  following, 
a  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  by  Philip  V.  Elsewhere  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  brave  Don  Miguel  Pons,  Marechal  de  Camp,  with  3 
horse-regiments  and  2  battalions,  surprised,  Ai;gust  6th,  near  the  river 
Noguera,  about  the  bridge  of  Montannana,  6  regiments  of  Austro-Car- 
list  infantry  and  cavalry  so  successfully,  that  he  routed  them  at  the 
1st  volley,  only  4  of  his  men  being  mentioned  as  killed,  and  some  of 
his  horses  slain,  or  disabled ;  wlyle  the  enemy  had  about  700  men  killed, 
wounded  or  taken,  with  their  baggage,  and  6  standards.  One  of  the  2 
battalions,  engaged,  i;nder  the  gallant  Pons,  in  this  well-managed  affair, 
was  Dillon's. 

August  2Sth,  1709,  Lieutenant-General  Arthur  Dillon,  attached  to 
the  Army  of  Dauphine  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  gave  a 
sharp  repulse  to  one  of  the  enemy's  Generals,  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment estimated  as  superior  in  number,  or  3000  foot  and  200  horse.  The 
Marshal  Duke  thus  relates  the  affair.  "General  Bebender,  desirous  of 
performing  some  striking  achievement,  marched,  for  that  purpose,  from 
his  camp  about  Exilles,  and  traversed  Mont-Genevre  with  the  design  of 
placing  under  contribution  the  Val-Despi'es,  and,  more  especially,  the 
market-town  of  La  Vachette,  which  was  no  more  than  half  a  league  from 
Brian9on.  M.  Dillon,  who  commanded  in  these  parts,  perceiving  that 
Bebender  had  descended  from  Mont-Genevre  upon  La  Yachette,  marched 
thither  with  2  battalions  and  6  companies  of  grenadiers,  whom  he 
stationed  behind  the  town.  As  soon  as  the  enemy,  (after  being  arrayed 
for  engaging,)  approached  to  assail  a  weak  palisaded  intrenchment  that 
liad  been  constructed  there,  M.  Dillon  sallied  out  upon  them,  from  the 
right  and  left  of  the  town,  and  charged  them  with  so  much  bravery, 
that  he  beat  them ;  killing  700  or  800  of  them  upon  the  spot,  and 
making  400  prisoners.  Bebender  retired,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
towards  Exilles,  and  did  not  show  his  nose  any  more,  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaign."  Nevertheless,  not  long  after  this  sharp  repulse,  the  hostile 
Governor  of  Exilles,  with  3000  men,  came  down  from  a  mountain,  iu 
sight  of  the  French  guarding  Brian9on,  and  twice  retired,  in  order  to 
entice  them  after  him.  Dillon,  expecting  the  Governor  would  return  a 
3rd  time,  caused  the  mountaineei-s  to  intrench  themselves  so  secretly, 
and  supported  them  so  well  with  infantry  ambushed  behind  the  moun- 
tain, that  the  enemy,  on  their  reapjiearance,  had  300  men  slain,  70 
taken,  and   the  remainder  put  to  the  rout.      In  making  his  arrange- 
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ments  for  this  campaign,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  written  from 
Grenoble,  May  4th,  to  Louis  XIV.,  respecting  Dillon — "  His  activity 
and  his  vigilance  cannot  be  surpassed;  and  your  Majesty  scarcely  has  an 
officer  more  capable  of  serving  you  well."  And,  when  the  campaign  was 
over,  Lieutenant-General  Comte  de  Medavi  "rendered  justice  to  the 
care  which  M.  Dillon  had  taken,  during  the  campaign,  to  place  the 
intrenched  camp  and  works  in  the  environs  of  Brian9on  in  such  a  state 
of  defence,  that  everything  was  in  the  best  order  there,  for  excluding  the 
enemy  from  that  leading  pass  into  Dauphinc ;  as  well  as  facilitating  the 
transmission,  to  other  parts  of  the  frontier,  of  detachments,  able  to  resist 
such  enterprises,  as  might  be  directed  against  them." 

In  Sicily,  in  1709,  the  deficiencies  of  its  Spanish  Viceroy,  the  Marquis 
de  los  Balbases,  alluded  to  as  "  a  poor  creature,"  were  so  well  compensated 
by  the  ability  of  Count  O'Mahony's  arrangements,  with  the  native 
militia,  and  regular  troops  from  Spain,  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  that 
it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  invasion.  "  The  Neapolitans,"  says  an  Allied 
letter  in  June,  "  who  are  the  chief  promoters  of  it,  and  who  used  to 
represent  it  as  a  slight  matter,  to  be  undertaken  with  3000  or  4000  men, 
and  6  ships,  do  now,  when  one  comes  to  talk  in  detail  of  the  execution, 
insist,  that  there  should  be  10,000  men  sent,  with  a  good  battering  train, 
and  they  all  agree,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  besiege  Messina,  by  sea 
and  land.  The  enemies  have,  in  the  island,  at  least  4000  regular  foot, 
and  1500  horse,  commanded  by  Mahoni,  under  the  Viceroy,  who  is  a  poor 
creature."  The  naval  strength  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch  this  year  in. 
the  Mediterranean  was  such,  that  they  took  very  considerable  prizes;  and 
these  advantages  led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  an  attempt  in  the  direction 
of  Sicily,  though  not  with  such  a  result  as  its  contrivers  would  have 
wished.  For,  alleges  my  account  from  "Madrid,  July  30th,"  on  the 
authority  of  a  courier  expressly  despatched  from  Sicily,  "  a  squadron  of 
English  vessels  appeared  off  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  from  which  2 
landings  were  effected;  one  between  Trapani  and  Castellamare,  and  the 
other  near  Melazzo.  But  the  Sicilians,  sustained  by  some  veteran  corps 
of  Spanish  troops,  received  their  enemies  with  such  vigour,  that  they  were 
forced  to  re-embark  with  precipitation,  after  having  lost  about  600  men, 
including  those  who  were  drowned,  ere  they  could  regain  their  shipping." 
These  unsuccessful  landings  in  Sicily  seem  to  have  been  predatory 
attempts,  from  the  Neapolitan  territory,  through  the  maritime  aid  of  the 
English,  to  retaliate  the  successful  hostile  visits  from  Sicily,  the  year 
before,  to  the  Bay,  &c.,  of  Naples. 

On  the  side  of  Germany,  in  1709,  the  Allies  under  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  had  formed  a  design,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  by  rendering 
them  masters  of  Franche-Comte  and  Lorrain,  by  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication between  France  and  Alsace,  and  by  other  results,  would  have 
been  a  very  severe,  if  not  a  fatal,  blow  to  Louis.  But,  by  a  defeat  of  the 
Imperial  General,  Count  de  Mercy,  at  Rumersheim,  the  contemplated 
design  was  rendered  impracticable,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was 
prevented  undertaking  anything  further;  the  French  army  under  the 
Marshal  d'Harcourt  recovering  Hagembach,  encamping  on  the  ground 
where  the  Germans  had  previously  jiosted  themselves,  and  levying  con- 
tributions in  Baden,  and  all  the  country  about  Landau.  In  the  list  of 
the  Marshal  d'Harcourt's  Lieutenant- Generals  were  Lee  and  Dorrinston; 
but  neither  accompanied  by  any  Irish  troops,  nor  having  been  so  situated, 
during  the  campaign,  as  to  gain  any  particular  distinction. 

T 
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Among  the  General  Ofl5cers  serving  under  the  Marshal  de  Villars, 
in  Flanders,  in  1710,  were  Major-General  Michael  Roth,  Brigadiers 
Mnrrough  O'Brien  and  Christopher  Nugent;  and  there  were,  in  the 
Marshal's  army,  the  5  Irish  battalions  of  Lee,  Dorrington,  O'Brien, 
Galmoy,  O'Donnell,  and  the  2  squadrons  (or  cavalry  regiment)  of  Nugent. 
The  Allies,  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  though  baulked  in  their 
leading  object  of  investing  Arraa,  yet  were  so  superior  in  strength  to  the 
French,  as  to  hold  them  in  check  during  this  campaign,  and  reduce 
Douay,  Bethune,  St.  Venaut,  and  Aiue;  those  4  sieges,  however,  costing 
the  Confederates,  by  their  own  admission,  upwards  of  19.200  men,  killed 
and  wounded;  but  far  more,  according  to  the  French. '^^  In  the  very  able 
defence  of  Bethune,  which,  says  an  Allied  writer,  "held  out  much  longer 
than  any  body  expected,  and  longer  than  any  place  of  the  same  force  was 
ever  held  before," — the  loss  of  the  Allies  in  takins;  it  having  been  above 
3360  men,  killed  and  wounded  —  the  Govei'nor,  Lieutenant- General 
"Vauban,  a  worthy  nephew  of  the  great  engineer,  had.  as  next-in-command, 
or  Marechal  de  Camp,  the  Kilkenny  veteran,  Michael  Roth.  And, 
remarks  my  French  contemporary  liistorian, — "  M.  de  Vauban  was  use- 
fully seconded  by  M.  Rhot,  Marechal  de  Camp,  who  availed  .himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  frequently  signalizing  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the 
King,  his  capacity  for,  and  his  great  devotion  to,  the  military  profession, 
and  of  giving  similar  proofs  of  valour  to  those  he  had  manifested  in 
numerous  encounters."  Another  French  authority  states  of  Roth  at 
Bethune — "Commanding  under  M.  du  Puy  Vauban,  besieged  in  this 
place,  he  gave  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  valour,  of  prudence,  and  of 
firmness,  and  very  much  contributed  to  the  fine  defence  which  M.  du  Puy 
"Vauban  made,  during  35  days  of  open  trenches.  M.  de  Rothe,"  it  is 
added,  "headed  numbers  of  the  sorties  there."  For  this,  Louis  XIV. 
rewarded  Roth  with  a  Commandership  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  as  his 
countryman,  Lee,  was  rewarded,  in  1708,  for  similar  condixct,  under  the 
Marshal  de  BoulSers  at  Lisle.  In  Flanders,  this  j'ear,  "2  brigades 
d'officiers  Irlandois"  are  officially  mentioned;  and  the  supernumerary  or 
reformed  officers,  who  were  distinguished  at  the  great  sieges  of  Lisle  and 
Tournay,  also  took  part,  with  much  honour  to  themselves,  in  the  gallant 
defences  of  Douay,  Bethune,  and  Aire.  Those,  especially,  belonging  ta 
the  Regiments  of  Dorrington,  Galmoy,  O'Donnell,  Bourke,  and  Berwick,, 
for  their  services  this  campaign,  and  henceforward  to  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Flanders,  were,  as  a  mark  of  Louis's  favour,  allowed  the  same  sub- 
sistence in  winter-quarters  as  officers  en  jned.  In  the  Duke  of  Berwick's 
campaign  for  1710  against  the  Imperialists  and  Piedmontese,  General 
Rebender  advanced  by  Mount  Genevre  to  dislodge  some  of  the  French 
posts;  but  Lieutenant-General  Arthur  Dillon,  from  his  camp  at  Brian9on, 
so  harassed  the  invader  by  detachments,  that  he  had  very  soon  to  retire 
to  Sesanne. 

The  Irish,  in  1710,  signalized  themselves  most  effectively  in  Spain, 

*  "This  campaign,"  alleges  the  English  historian,  Salmon,  "tho'  not  so  bloody  as 
some  others,  did  not  cost  the  Allies  less  than  25,000  men,  upon  a  modest  computa- 
tion ;  and,  if  I  should  say,  it  cost  them  10,000,000  of  money,  I  might  speafc  within 
compass.  At  this  expense,  we  added,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Imperialists,  the  towns  of  Douay  and  Aire,  Bethune  and  St.  Veuant  ....  But  the 
principal  design  of  the  Allies  against  Arras  miscarried ;  that  town  being  so  covered 
by  the  French  army,  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  investing  it."  To  losses  by 
Mlled  and  wounded,  a  very  considerable  addition  must,  of  course,  be  made,  on  thei 
score  of  those  who  die  by  sickness,  especially  in  a  war  of  sieges. 
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•where  Philip  V.,  and  his  Austrian  competitor,  the  Archdnke  Charles, 
■were  early  in  the  field.  Among  the  General  Officers  of  King  Philip, 
•were  Lieutenant- General  Count  Daniel  O'Mahony,  (returned  with  honour 
from  Sicily)  and  Major-General  Don  Henry  Crofton.  Among  the  royal 
regiments  were  2  of  Irish  infantry,  newly  formed  of  deserters  from  the 
enemy,  in  Catalonia,  and  Portugal.  These  regiments  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Don  Demetrio  (or  Dermod)  Mac  AulifFe,  and  Colonel  Don 
John  de  Comerford;  the  former,  head,  or  chief,  of  the  ancient  sept  of  the 
Mac  Aiiliffes,  or  Clan-Auliffe,  of  the  Barony  of  Duhallow,  in  the  north- 
east of  the  County  of  Cork;  the  latter,  whose  name  was  established  since 
the  time  of  the  Anjou-Norman  King  Johan,  or  John,  in  Eiin,  was  long 
of  baronial  eminence,  at  Danganmore,  in  the  Covinty  of  Kilkenny;  and, 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  has  been  distinguished  by  its  gallant 
officers,  including  several  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis.""'  With  those  2  Irish 
regiments,  there  was  a  3rd  bi-igaded  under  Colonel  Mac  Donnell.  In 
May,  some  of  the  Irish  were  engaged  with  success  against  the  niiquelets; 
and,  in  June,  Count  O'Mahony,  with  2600  men,  seized  at  Cervera,  a 
hostile  raamizine  of  articles  of  clothin?  for  4500  men ;  at  the  Castle  of 
Calaf,  which  he  subsequently  reduced,  and  levelled,  destroyed  a  great 
quantity  of  the  enemy's  provisions;  and,  according  to  the  Jacobite  his- 
torian Plunkett,  "  still  advanced  towards  the  sea,  takeing  of  little  houlds, 
and  obligeing  the  country  to  submission,  until  he  came  within  4  leagues 
of  Barcelona. "  After  2  cavalry-encounters,  with  varied  success,  at 
Almenara  and  Penalva,  in  July  and  August,  the  hostile  main  armies 
came  to  a  general  engagement  on  the  20th  of  the  latter  month,  near 
Saragossa.  The  Archduke  Charles's  army,  commanded  by  the  fixmous 
Count  de  Stahremberg,  was  supei'ior  both  in  numbei-s  and  condition  to 
that  of  King  Philip,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Ba}^  or  from  23,000 
to  24,000,  against  but  15,000,  combatants;  the  latter  being  reduced  to 
that  number  from  17,000,  by  having  been  obliged  to  live,  for  several  days, 
without  bread,  or  only  upon  such  fruit  as  they  could  pick  up,  and  un- 
wholesome water.  A  warm  cannonade  from  about  day-break  was  the 
prelude  to  a  closer  contest  between  12  and  3  o'clock;  in  which  King 
Philip's  army  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  most  of  its  artillery,  colours 
and  standards,  and  between  3000  and  4000  men ;  the  enemy  stating  their 
loss  at  but  2000.  In  this  engagement,  Count  O'Mahony  commanded  on 
the  right  of  the  royal  army,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  With  the  King's 
Guards  and  Spanish  dragoons,  he  charged  so  furiously  the  Portuguese 

*  An  Irish  writer,  in  1723,  referring  to  the  finding  at  Bamanely,  or  the  Devil's 
Bit,  County  Tipperary,  in  1692,  by  some  labourers  diL^ging  turf,  of  an  enchased  gold 
cap,  or  provincial  crown,  resembling  the  close,  half-cro^vn,  half-helmet,  diadem 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  notices  the  family  of  Comerford,  in  relating,  that  such  an 
interesting  relic  of  Irish  antiquity  would  have  been  melted  down,  but  for  "  a  curious 
gentleman,"  Joseph  Comerford,  Esq.  "This  gentleman,"  it  is  added,  "being 
rendered  incapable,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  to  purchase  lands  in  his  own  coiintry, 
has  bought  the  Marquisate  of  Anglure,  with  a  good  estate,  upon  the  river  Aide,  in 
Champaigne,  which  he  has  settled,  in  default  of  issue  from  himself,  upon  his  brother 
Captain  Luke  Comerford,  (an  of  ticer  of  great  esteem  in  the  French  service)  and  hia 
heirs  Aale;  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  upon  his  kinsman,  Sir  John  Comerford 
(a  Major-Gencral  and  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Spain)  and  his  male  issue."  The  last-named  gentleman  is  the  officer  mentioned  in 
the  text.  AIj' French  MS.  specifies  7  Comerfords  of  the  same  branch,  inclusive  of 
Luke  previously  alluded  to,  as  liaving  been  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the 
Eegiments  of  Dillon,  Lee,  and  Bulkeley ;  of  whom  6  were  Captains,  1  Lieutenant, 
and  4  of  the  7  were  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis. 
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horse  of  the  enemy's  left  xmder  General  Hamilton,  that  they  were  broken, 
routed,  and  driven  into  the  Ebro,  where  a  multitude  of  them  were 
drowned.  The  Count  next  fell  upon  the  hostile  cannon;  although  they 
were  most  bi'avely  defended  by  Colonel  Bourgard,  (who  received  several 
wounds)  took  those  guns;  bxit,  not  being  able  to  carry  them  off,  ham- 
stringed 400  mules  attached  to  the  train;  and  then,  although  assailed 
upon  all  sides  by  Stanhope's  cavalry,  and  some  corps  of  infantry,  he  cut 
his  way  back  to  his  own  army,  with  5  standards  won  from  the  enemy,  and 
escorted  the  King  on  his  retreat  *  The  conduct  of  the  Count,  in  this 
engagement,  was  censured  by  some,  as  having  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
■  the  day,  owing,  it  was  objected,  to  his  having  pushed  his  1st  success  too 
far;  to  which  it  was  answered,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  inferior 
number  and  condition  of  the  royal  army,  if  the  behaviour  of  the  King's 
Guards,  and  dragoons,  under  the  Count,  had  been  equalled  by  the  rest  of 
the  royal  cavalry,  the  battle  would  have  been  gained,  instead  of  lost. 
The  3  battalions  of  Mac  Auliffe,  Comerford,  and  Mac  Donnell,  or 
"  Brigade  of  Irish  infantry  of  Castelar,"  were  likewise  much  distinguished. 
Philip  V.  reached  Madrid  on  the  24th,  but  being  unable  to  remain 
there,  had,  by  September  9th,  to  quit  it,  with  his  Queen,  and  little  Heir 
to  the  Crown,  or  Prince  of  Asturias,  for  Valladolid,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Kings  of  Castile.  Ere  he  left  Madrid,  he  "summoned  all 
the  Councils,  wherein  he  told  them,  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition;  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  constrain  any  body  to  follow  liim; 
and  that,  in  his  desperate  situation,  his  sole  resource  was  in  the  Jiearts 
of  his  subjects.  This  did  not  hinder,  however,  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons of  quality  from  following  him;  insomuch  that,  when  he  quitted 
Madrid,  he  had  1000  coaches  in  his  train;  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
/allowed  for  3  leagues,  wishing  their  Majesties  a  happy  return;  and 
obliging  them  to  stop  several  times,  that  they  might  weep  over  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  loho  sate  in  his  mother  s  lap,  sick  of  an  ague!"  The 
King  arrived,  the  16th,  at  Valladolid,  where  he  was  joined,  the  20th,  by 
the  illustrious  Duke  of  Vendorae  from  France,  to  act  as  Generalissimo 
against  the  Archduke's  army,  which  had  penetrated  to  Madrid.  The 
28th,  that  city  was  entered  in  state  by  the  Archduke,  who,  however,  in 
reference  to  his  chief  supporters,  the  Protestant  English  and  Dutch,  met 
with  no  better  reception,  than  as  "  Charles  III.,  by  the  Grace  of  the 
Heretics,  the  Catholic  King!" — and,  from  September  till  November, 
while  his  mixed  English,  Dutch,  Huguenot,  German,  Catalonian,  Portu- 
guese, and  Italian  army  occupied  the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Castile,  the  conduct  of  those  intruders  was  a  compound  of  insults  to 
national  feeling,  oppressive  exactions,  and  outrageous  sacrileges.  Mean- 
time Philip,  as  really  the  King  of  the  people's  choice,  and  the  Duke  of 
Veudome  as  "the  Liberator,  the  man  of  the  right  hand  of  God,  destined 
from  on  high  to  restore  the  Monarchy"  obtained,  from  the  loyal,  patriotic, 
and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  abundant  supplies  of  every 
kind ;  so  that  the  royal  army,  re-established,  increased  in  number,  and 
zealously  aided  by  the  honest  peasantry  as  irregulars,  or  guerillas,  con- 

*  O'Maliony,  known  as  the  "fameux  Mahoni,"  has  likewise  been  tei-med,  "the 
Murat  of  his  day."  Here  and  elsewhere,  I  make  use,  among  my  authorities,  of 
'  Targe's  Histoire  de  I'Avenement  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon  au  Tr6ne  d'Espagne. 
published  at  Paris  in  1772.  But  the  ChevaUer  de  Bellerive,  as  a  "tSmoin  oculaire  " 
in  this  important  campaign  under  Vendome,  is  most  satisfactory,  ft;om  the  justice 
he  does  to  the  Irish, 
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tlniially  narrowed  the  quarters,  diminished  the  subsistence,  and  cut  off 
the  detachments,  of  the  detested  invaders,  till  they  had  to  abandon 
Madrid,  in  despair,  for  Catalonia.  The  King,  and  the  Duke,  entering 
that  capital  in  triumph,  December  3rd,  quitted  it,  on  the  6th,  to  pursue 
the  retreating  enemy;  whose  van,  or  main  body,  the  more  advanced  upon 
the  retreat  under  the  Count  de  Stahremberg,  was  considerably  separated 
from  the  rear  under  Lieutenant- General  Stanhope,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  subsisting  such  numbers  together,  in  a  devastated  country.  Stanhope 
had  7  battalions,  and  8  squadrons,  all  English  but  1  Portuguese  battalion, 
and  making  about  5-500  men.  The  King,  and  the  Duke,  conaing  by 
surprise  upon  Stanhope,  the  8th,  at  Brihuega,  breached,  and  entered  it, 
the  9th,  and  compelled  the  Englishman,  after  a  brave  resistance,  in  , 
which  he  spent  )iearly  all  his  ammunition,  and  lost  about  600  men,  to 
sui-render,  with  the  rest,  in  the  evening,  as  prisoners  of  war;  even  while 
Stahremberg's  9  signal-guns,  from  Campo  de  las  Vinnas,  announced  his 
encampment  for  the  night  there,  or  but  2  leagues  off,  on  his  approach  to 
the  rescue  !  The  2  armies — Stahremberg's  experienced  troops,  about 
12,500,  Vendome's  in  great  part  new  levies,  about  17,000,  and  the 
ai'tillery  on  each  side  equal,  or  22  pieces, — met,  on  the  10th,  at  Villa- 
viciosa,  and,  from  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  manoiuvred,  cannon- 
aded, or  more  closely  and  decisively  engaged,  until  about  6  in  the  evening, 
when  the  conflict  terminated,  amidst  the  darkness  of  December.  After 
acting  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  designation  as  "  a  2nd  Eugene,"  and 
being  so  vigorously  sustained  by  his  veteran  forces  that  they  are  stated 
to  have  "performed  such  actions  as  might  almost  pass  for  supernatural,"^ 
Stahremberg  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  several  thousands  killed  or 
taken  there,  all  his  artillery,  so  many  colours  and  standards,  as,  with 
those  captured  at  Brihuega,  made  68,  his  own  equipage,  his  military 
chest,  containing  30,000  doubloons,  (each  wOrth  15  livres,  5  sols,  French 
money,)  a  quantity  of  muskets,  horses,  mules,  &c. ;  and  was  subsequently 
pui'sued  thi'ough  Aragon  into  Catalonia,  suffering  so  much  en  route,  that 
he  reached  Barcelona,  in  January,  1711,  with  only  from  4000  to  5000 
men.  The  successes  of  Brihuega  and  Villaviciosa  are  alleged  to  have 
cost  King  Philip  but  between  2000  and  3000  men,  killed  or  wounded ; 
while  the  Allies,  by  their  advance  to  Madrid,  are  reported  to  have  lost,  in 
addition  to  their  slain,  ere  the  close  of  December,  above  11,250  men,  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

From  the  battle  of  Saragossa,  to  the  termination  of  this  very  impor- 
tant and  glorious  campaign — which  wife  a  mortal  ivound  to  the  cause  a' 
the  Allies,  and  their  Austrian  candidate  for  royalty  in  the  Peninsula, — 
the  Irish  proved  themselves  "  good  men  and  true"  to  King  Philip  V. 
In  the  operations  that  led  to  the  recovery  of  Madrid,  Count  O'Mahony 
was  active  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons  of  the  royal  army,  includ- 
ing the  Irish  regiment  recently  Crofton's,  but  transferred  to  David 
Sarsfield,  5th  Lord  Viscount  Kilmallock,  Governor  of  Badajos,  and 
brother,  and  successor  in  the  title,  to  the  Lord  Dominick,  previously 
noticed  in  this  history.  On  the  left  wing  at  Villaviciosa  under  Vendome, 
the  Maison  du  Roy,  or  King's  Horse  Guards,  and  the  dragoons,  were,  as 
at  Saragossa,  with  the  Count,  who  flanked  the  right  of  the  enemy,  upon 
which  were  the  Archduke's  Guards.  And  the  Count  had  a  terrible 
contest  to  maintain  against  Stahremberg,  who  fought  there,  with  a 
square  body  of  above  6000  of  his  choicest  German  infantry,  supported 
by   cavalry   and   artillery.     In   fact,  the   battle   was  in  Stahremberg's 
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favour,  there,  and  in  the  centre,  until  he  was  finally  taken  in  the  rear, 
■with  a  reserve  of  15  squadions  of  King  Philip's  cavalry,  under  the  Mar- 
quis de  Val-de-Canas,  and  Count  O'Mahony.  "  M.  de  Vendome,"  writes 
King  Philip  the  day  after  the  action,  "seeing  that  our  centre  gave 
ground,  and  that  our  left  of  cavalry  did  not  make  an  impression  iipon 
the  right,"  i.  e.,  of  Stahremberg,  "believed  it  was  necessary  to  think  of 
retiring  towards  Torrija,  and  gave  the  order  for  that  purpose;  but,  as  we 
were  going  there  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops,  we  were 
informed,  that  the  Marquis  de  Val-de-Canas,  and  Mahoni,  had  charged 
the  enemy's  infantry  Math  the  cavalry  which  they  had  imder  their  orders, 
and  had  handled  it  very  roughly.  ,  .  .  Which  caused  us  imme- 
diately to  adopt  the  resolution  of  marching  back,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army" — that  is,  the  rest,  except  the  15  squadrons  under  Val-de-Canas, 
and  O'Mahony,  and  also  except  the  right  wing  under  the  King  himself; 
which  wing  alone  had  fought  successfully,  but,  as  is  evident,  should  have 
retii'cd,  as  well  as  the  rest,  if  the  enemy  were  victorious  in  the  other  2 
portions  of  the  battle,  as  the  King  shows  they  loould  have  been,  from  the 
order  gi\en  to  retreat,  even  by  such  an  experienced  commander  as 
Vendome;  and  which  order  was  actually  in  process  of  execution,  till  the 
cause  for  countermanding  it,  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  15  squadrons, 
under  Val-de-Canas,  and  O'Mahony.  Indeed,  it  was  only  to  the  inter- 
vention of  a  night,  the  more  obscure  from  a  great  mist,  to  a  want  of 
some  artilleiy  by  O'Mahony,  and  to  his  pursuing  dragoon-horses 
being  exhausted,  without  any  forage  for  them,  that  even  Stahremberg 
himself,  and  the  troops  he  still  retained  about  him,  would  seem  to  have 
been  indebted,  through  a  stratagem  on  his  part,  for  escaping  at  all  !  Ere 
the  night  "had  entirely  set  in,"  says  ray  French  authority,  "the  brave 
Comte  de  Mahoni,  having  no  cannon  to  tire  upon  those  troops,  invested 
them  on  one  side,  and  thea  sent  a  drummer  to  M.  de  Starernberg,  to 
summon  him  to  surrender.  This  General,  who  liad  gotten  into  very 
advantageous  ground  with  what  remained  of  his  infantry  and  the  frag- 
ments of  several  regiments  who  had  retired  thither,  having  perceived 
how  the  advantage  of  this  position,  the  night,  and  a  very  thick  fog  would 
render  it  the  more  easy  for  him  to  effect  an  honourable  retreat,  kept  the 
drummer  with  him  until  the  following  day,  and  exerted  his  utraosb 
possible  speed,  all  that  night,  to  leave  the  field  behind  him,  by  making 
ofi'  in  tlie  direction  of  Cifuentes."  Nevertheless,  the  Irish  officer  inter- 
cepted 700  of  the  enemy's  most  valuably-loaded  mules,  referred  to  by  a 
.  British  historian,  in  noting  how  "  M.  Mahoni  took  some  hundred  mules, 
laden  with  all  the  plunder  of  Castile  !"  It  is  added  elsewhere  of  him — 
"  The  Comte  de  Mahoni  acquired  a  great  deal  of  glory  on  the  battle-day  of 
Villaviciosa,  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons.  The  King  was  so  satisfied 
with  him,  that  he  conferred  upon  him  a  Cominandership  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Jacques,"  i.  e.,  Jago,  "producing  a  lent  of  15,000  livres."  Of  Major- 
Geueral  Henry  Crofton,  in  this  eng;tgement,  and  at  Brihuega,  it  is 
stated,  that  "he  was  very  much  distinguished  in  the  2  actions,  where  he 
did  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  so  valiant  a  man ;  he 
charged,  with  an  incredible  ardour,  the  English  and  the  Germans."  Of 
the  3  Irisli  infantry  Regiments  of  Mac  Donnell,  Mac  Auliffe,  and  Comer- 
ford,  it  is  observed — "The  Sieuis  de  Mtigdonel,  Makaoli,  Corabefort, 
Colonels  of  the  Brigade  of  Irish  Infantry  of  Castelar,  each  acted  at  tha 
head  of  liis  battalion  with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  conduct,  as  they 
had  already  done  at  Sanigossa." 
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The  Chevalier  de  Bellerive  supplies  these  particulars,  -with  respect  to 
Lord  Kilraallock's  Eegiment  of  Dragoons,  his  Lordship's  death,  and  that 
of  the  Marquis  d'Albeville,  (son  of  King  James  II. 'g  Ambassador  in. 
Holland,)  the  Chevalier  O'Healy,  &c.  When  the  2  aiunies  were  so 
near,  (or  within  carabine-shot)  tliat  almost  every  niovement  of  each  was 
perceptible,  '■  M.  de  Staremberg  caused  to  be  brought  to  his  right  wing, 
a  battery  commanded  by  an  officer  wearing  a  red  mantle,  and  mounted 
upon  a  white  horse,  who  let  fly  from  the  van  into  the  Rt\giment  of  Irish 
Dragoons  of  Mylord  Kilmaloc,  which  was  upon  our  left,  and  which, 
nearly  closed  it  up.  This  regiment  was  not  long  without  feeling  the  fire 
of  that  battery;  the  1st  ball  killing  a  horse,  and  then  2  dragoons.  My- 
lord Kilmaloc,  its  Colonel,  being  struck  by  a  cannon-shot,  1  of  his  sons 
•caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment.  The  father,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  him,  said  to  him,  — '  My  dear  son,  let  me  at  least  expire 
within  your  arms,  since  I  have  so  short  a  time  to  live.' — '  Father,'  he 
replied  to  him,  'it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go,  whei-e  my  duty,  and  the 
service  of  Philip  V.,  summon  me.' — '  What !  my  dear  son,  you  refuse  me 
that  consolation,  and  you  abandon  me^  at  the  hour  of  my  death  ! ' — '  My 
dear  father,  I  go  to  avenge  it,  or  to  find  my  own,  with  the  regiment  !' — 
The  cannon-shot  fell  there  like  hail;  the  enemy  themselves  were  sur- 
prised to  see  men  so  firm,  as  immoveable  and  insensible  to  the  terrible 
dischai'ges  of  their  artillery,  and  they  knew  by  that  what  was  the  courage 
and  the  intrepidity  of  those  brave  dragoons.  .  .  .  Although  this 
regiment  had  been  very  much  weakened  during  the  cannonade  from  the 
right  wing  of  M.  de  Staremberg,  it  did  not  cease  to  charge  the  enemy's 
troops  with  such  an  impetuous  ardour,  that  they  could  not  resist  it. 
.  .  .  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  this  regiment  received  a  musket- 
shot  through  his  body  while  charging  the  enemy,  and  the  Marquis 
d'Ableville,  1  of  its  brave  Captains,  sabre  in  hand,  lost  his  life  there,  all 
oovered  with  wounds,  after  having  won  admiiation  by  many  brave  and 
intrepid  actions.  The  Chevalier  de  Heli,  Captain  in  the  same  i-egiment, 
distinguished  himself  in  it,  having  had  2  horses  killed  under  him  by  the 
-enemy's  cannon  ;  and  his  brother,  a  Cadet  in  his  company,  was  slaia 
there."  Their  Colonel,  Lord  Kilmallock,  is  described  to  have  been  1  of 
those  ofiicers,  whose  rare  merit,  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  service  of 
King  Philip,  caused  their  deaths  to  be  very  much  regretted  by  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  who  testified  his  sensibility,  ou  that  account,  to  their 
relatives.  Of  the  old  Milesian  name  of  O'Callaghan — which  has  been 
successively  connected  with  royalty,  chiefdom,  and  nobility,  at  home,  and 
represented  by  several  oflicers  in  the  service  of  France,  as  well  as  Spain, 
abroad,  but  most  distinguished  in  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
my  gallant  authority,  last  cited,  in  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry  Regiment  of  Milan,  and  its  Colonel,  at  Villaviciosa,  observes — 
"The  Sieur  Ockalagan,  being,  for  the  3rd  time,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
•where  he  defended  the  standards  of  Milan  with  a  proud  intrepidity, 
received  a  sword-thrust  through  his  body,  and  many  wounds,  by  which 
he  was,  for  some  time  disfigured."  *     The  Major,  likewise,  of  the  very 

*  Of  O'Callaghans  in  the  service  of  Spain,  besides  the  valiant  Colonel  of  the 
Eegiment  of  Milan,  wounded  at  Villaviciosa,  there  were  various  subordinate  officers. 
In  France,  several  O'Callaghans  were  Captains  in  the  Regiments  of  Dillon,  of  Dor- 
rington  or  Roth,  of  O'Brien  or  Clare,  and  of  Fitz-Jamea.  The  chief  modern  military- 
representative  of  the  O'Callaghans,  referred  to  as  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain  aD4 
Ireland,  was  of  the  titled  or  "  Lismore  "  branch,  Lieuteuant-Geoertd  the  Honour 
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fine  Spanisli  cavalry  Regiment  of  Yallejo,  "an  Mshman  by  nation, 
rendered  himself  remarkable  by  liis  courage  at  Yillaviciosa,  where  he 
received  a  musket-shot  in  the  arm,  while  charging  the  enemy." 

Stahremberg,  as  he  hastened  towards  Catalonia,  was  continually 
harassed  by  Count  O'Mahony,  who  completed  his  important  services  this 
campaign,  by  capturing,  after  a  short  resistance,  at  the  Castle  of  Illueca, 
(or  Illuesca)  a  Spanish  Lieutenant-General,  "  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
party  of  the  Archduke,"  and  the  detachment  which  that  Lieutenant- 
General  had  with  him  in  the  Castle — "consisting,"  according  to  the 
Marquis  de  Quincy,  "of  660  men,  among  whom  there  were  150  reformed 
officers,  who  had  lost  their  companies,  either  in  the  battle  of  Yilla- 
viciosa, or  in  the  retreat  of  the  Comte  Staremberg."  At  Saragossa,  too, 
which  was  entered  by  King  Philip's  troops  on  the  night  of  December 
31st,  1710,  an  Irish  officer  ended  "this  wonderful  year"  well.  The 
dismounted  dragoons  of  the  royal  force  were  ordered  to  occupy  the 
Castle  of  the  Inquisition,  in  which,  as  containing  a  considerable  magazine- 
that  could  not  be  removed,  Stahremberg,  on  retiring,  had  left  several 
thousand  pounds  of  powder;  with  a  train  lighted,  so  as  to  blow  up  the 
building,  and  aU  who  might  enter  it.  "And,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
account,  "  the  match,  which  was  in  a  very  forward  state,  would  have 
effected  its  purpose,  but  for  the  precaution  of  an  Irish  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
who  had  been  despatched  there  to  command  those  dragoons,  and  who, 
having  soon  detected  vhis  sti-atagem,  rendered  it  useless."  The  Irish,  in 
Xing  Philip's  army,  were  increased,  after  the  victory  of  Yillaviciosa,  by 
numbei'S  of  their  countrymen,  who,  as  having  been  made  prisoners,  and 
being  Catholics,  agreed  to  pass  into  his  service.  Such  were  the  very 
xemai'kable  and  most  decisive  results  of  the  contest  of  1710,  in  the 
Peninsula ;  by  which,  after  having  been  a  defeated  fugitive,  driven  from 
his  capital,  Philip  Y.  found  himself,  writes  Lord  Macaulay,  "  viuch  safer 
at  Madrid  than  his  grandfather  at  Paris"  and  " all  hope  of  conquering 
Spain,  in  Spain,  was  at  an  end  !  " 

The  Whig  Cabinet  in  England,  by  its  impolitic  prosecution  of  the 
High-Church  Doctor  Sacheverell,  in  1710,  having  elevated  him  to  an 
importance  in  public  opinion,  which  led  to  the  eventual  downfal  of  that 
Cabinet,  and  proportionately  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  and  their 
friends  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  suggested  to  Louis  XI Y,  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  another  expedition  by 
King  James  to  Scotland,  to  recover  his  dominions,  even  with  no  larger 
force  to  accompany  him,  than  the  Irish  troops  in  France.  The  Stuart 
Memorial  to  Louis's  Minister,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  dated  August  29th, 
having  noted  of  the  attempt  on  Scotland  in  1708,  "that  both  friends  and 
enemies  acknowledged,  that,  if  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  landed  then,  all 
Scotland  would  have  declared  for  him,  the  Bank  of  England  imuld  have 
been  shut  up,  and  consequently  the  Government  of  England  overturned, 
and  the  League^  dissolved"  against  France,  remarks — "If  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  will  find  this  expedition  of  importance  enough  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  capital  object;  in  that  case,  money,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
as  well  as  ships  and  troops,  will  be  found,  without  any  difficulty;  and  he 

aWe  Sir  RobertWilliam  O'Callaghan,  G.C.B.,  born  in  October,  1777,  deceased  in 
June,  1840,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland  and  India,  46  yeare  in 
the  army,  and  specially  decorated  for  his  bravery,  during  the  war  against  Napoleon 
L,  at  the  battles  of  Maida,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Nivelle,  the  Nive,  and 
Orthez.     I  am  of  a  totally  Afferent  or  Ulster  race  of  that  name. 
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•will  likewise  find  sea-ofiicei-s,  who  will  undertake  it,  and  who,  with 
God's  assistance,  will  accomplish  it.  .  .  .  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
considering  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  transport  a  greater  numbex',  has 
limited  his  demand  to  tfie  Irish  troops,  his  oion  subjects;  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  will  be  scarce  3000  efiective  men.  What  absolutely 
determines  his  Majesty  to  ask  the  Irish  is,  that  they  speak  the  same 
language,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  hardy  manner  of  living  of  the 
countiy;  and  that,  of  each  Irish  regiment  2  or  3  may  be  formed,  by 
incorporating  with  them  the  new  levies  of  the  country ;  besides,  that  it 
will  he  impossible  to  keep  the  Irish  in  France,  after  they  know  that  the 
King  is  landed  in  Scotland.  .  .  .  The  port  of  Dunkirk  has  its 
advantages  for  the  embarkation,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
troops,  and  the  shortness  of  the  passage.  But  the  secret  can  never  hi". 
kept :  for  every  thing  that  is  done  there  is  known  the  next  day  at 
Ostend;  and,  when  once  the  English  and  the  Dutch  have  discovered  the 
design,  they  will  be  always  in  a  condition  to  thwart  it.  It  appears  then, 
that  Brest  would  be  more  suitable,  because  the  enemies  could  not  easily 
hinder  the  vessels  from  sailing  from  that  port,  as  was  seen  by  experience, 
during  the  war  in  Ireland.  In  case  the  preference  is  given  to  that 
port,  the  Irish  troops  should  be  put  into  winter-quarters  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  It  might  be  likewise  examined,  whether  Portpassage, 
near  Fontarabia,  was  fit  for  embarkation.  In  that  case,  the  Irish  regi- 
ments might  be  sent  to  that  quarter,  as  if  they  were  to  go  to  serve  in 
Spain;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  might  repair  thither,  under  the  same 
pretext;  and  his  removing,  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdoms,  would  con- 
ceal the  design.  In  case  the  troops  embark  at  Brest,  or  at  Portfiassage, 
they  may  land  any  where  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  from  Kirkcud- 
bright to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clyde.  .  .  .  The  squadron,  sailing 
from  Brest  or  from  Portpassage,  may  steer  their  course  through  St. 
George's  Channel,  or  round  the  west  of  Ireland;  the  1st  is  the  shortest 
course;  but  is  esteemed  the  most  dangerous.  Yet  the  English  merchant- 
ships  daily  pass  thi'ough  that  Channel,  at  all  seasons.  In  sailing  along 
the  coast  of  Irela,nd,  some  Irish  officers  may  be  landed,  with  arms,  d'c, 
in  order  to  put  the  inhabitants  in  a  condition  to  rise.  ...  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  Catholics,  who  are  at  least  Q  to  \  Protestant,  are 
reduced  to  such  despair,  by  the  last  jjerseciUion  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, that  they  are  more  disposed  than  ever  to  hazard  all,  and  to 
undertake  every  thing,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  oppression  they 
svfferr* 

The  proposed  expedition,  however,  did  not  take  place;  it  appearing 
better  in  France,  on  maturer  consideration,  not  to  interrupt,  by  the 
"disturbing  force"  of  such  an  enterprise,  the  favourable  consequences  to 
be  expected  from  the  numerous  politico-religious  gatherings  of  Doctor 
Sacheverell's  High-Church  followers,  with  "  white  ribbons  in  their  hats," 
<fec.,  when,  after  that  damaging  termination  of  his  trial  for  the  Whigs, 
which  led  to  their  ejection  from  power,  "  he  made  a  triumphal  progress 

*  The  editor  of  the  collection  of  native  Irish  or  Gaelic  Jacobite  songs,  entitled 
"The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  likewise  notes,  on  "the  frequent  allusions 
to  France  and  Spain  throughout  these  p6pular  songs,"  how,  in  consequence  of 
the  various  tyrannical  enactments  of  the  Penal  Code  in  Ireland,  "the  old  Irish 
longed  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  earnestly  desired  the  co-ojjeration  of  their 
expatriated  kinsman,  whose  military  achievements,  in  foreign  countries,  had  won 
the  admiration  of  Europe." 
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thvongli  England;  and  was  received  in  college-halls,  town-balls,  and 
private  mansions,  with  the  Jjomp  of  a  Sovereign,  and  the  reverence  of  a 
Saint."  The  Marshal  de  Villars,  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  Jacobite,  spoke 
in  "raptures"  of  the  Doctor's  "monster  meetings,"  (to  use  a  moi'e 
modern  designation)  sagaciously  terming  those  assemblages,  "our  people." 
For  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Parliament,  and  the  ensuing  elections, 
that  were  owing  to  those  '■'  monster  meetings,"  established  in  office  the 
Tories,  or  that  party  which  was  as  favourable  to  peace,  instead  of  war, 
with  France,  as  it  was  attacJied  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  in  preference  to 
the  House  of  Hanover.  "  Although  the  Whigs  left  no  stone  untwrned 
to  promote  their  interest,"  says  the  contemporaiy  Scotch  Jacobite 
loyalist,  and  Tory  nationalist,  Lockhart,  "the  Tories  got  the  better  of  them 
hy  far,  in  most  of  the  elections  in  England,  Neither  were  they  less 
diligent,  on  all  sides,  in  Scotland.  The  Whigs  there,  to  the  fears  of 
Popery  and  the  Pretendei',  added  the  danger  that  Presbytery  was  in" — 
as  the  "Established  Church"  in  that  country,  through  Whig-Eevolution- 
ism.  "  The  Tories  spoke  little  above  board,  but  underhand  represented, 
that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  do  something  effectually  for  the  King, 
and,  hf/  restoring  him,  dissolve  the  Union."  In  Ireland,  too,  while  still 
undelivered  from  the  viceregal  yoke  of  that  infamous  Whig  stimulator 
of  Penal-Code  persecution  and  spoliation,  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  (whose 
character  has  been  duly  damned,  in  the  pi'ose  of  Swift,  and  the  verse  of 
Pope,)  the  spirit  of  Tory  hostility  to  the  Whigs,  which  preceded  the 
ejection  of  the  latter  from  power  thei'e,  evinced  itself,  among  other  ways, 
by  a  nocturnal  mutilation,  in  which  2  students  of  Trinity  College  were 
concerned,  of  the  obnoxious  statue  of  William  III.,  the  great  Whig  idol 
in  College  Green,  Dublin.  "  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  June  [0.  S.]  at 
night,"  complains  an  exasperated  Anglo-Whig  authority,  "the  Tories 
very  much  defae'd  the  statue  of  King  William,  out  of  spite  to  the  pre- 
sent Government,  which  paid  so  profound  a  respect  to  his  glorious 
Tiieinory.  The  statue  was  erected  by  the  City  of  Dublin,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne;  and  these  rutfians  twisted  the  sword  it  had  in  one  hand, 
wrested  the  truncheon  out  of  the  other,  daub'd  the  face  with  dirt,  and 
offei-'d  it  other  such  indignities" — as,  it  may  be  added,  nothing  better, 
in  their  eyes,  than  the  representation  of  another  Crmmosll!  The  Tory 
successor  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  was  the  gi-eat  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
accompanied  by  the  recent  legal  defender  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  Sir  Con- 
stantine  Phipps,  as  Lord  Chancellor;  who  may  be  noticed  here,  for 
endeavouring,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  put  an  end  to  those  insulting 
anniversary  displays  of  domineering  Cromwello-Williamitism,  or  Whig- 
gery,  connected  with  the  Dutchman's  statue,  which  have  been  unfor- 
tunately continued,  under  the  factious  and  sectarian  modification  of 
Oi'angeism,  to  the  present  centuiy,  till  at  length  abolished,  as  equally 
opi)osed  to  correct  national  feeling,  religious  propriety,  and  piablic  tran- 
quillity. The  Duke  likewise  gratified  the  popular  or  Jacobite  sentiment 
amongst  his  countrynjen,  by  wearing  the  white  rose  himself  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  so-called  "  Pretender,"  or  James  III.,  in 
June,  and  by  ornamenting  the  collars  of  his  dogs  with  rosettes  of 
white  satin;  as  thus  alluded  to  in  the  song — 

"  Our  noble  Ormond  he  is  drest, 
A  rose  is  glancing  on  his  breast, 
His  famous  hounds  have  doff'd  his  cresl^ 
White  roses  deck  them  over," 
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To  the  proportionable  apprehension  and  vexation  of  the  "Whig  or 
Revolution  "ascendancy,"  whose  territorial  and  political  position  was 
so  incompatible  with  the  justice  to  its  victims,  expected  from  a  Stuart 
"restoi-ation." 

In  1711,  the  5  battalions  of  Lee,  O'Brien,  Dorrington,  Galmoy, 
O'Donnell,  and  the  2  squadrons  of  Nugent,  witli  Major-General  Michael 
Both,  and  Bi-igadiers  Murrough  O'Brien  and  Christopher  Nugent,  were 
attached  to  the  army,  opposed,  in  Flanders,  under  the  Marshal  de  Villars, 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  battalion  of  Dillon,  that  of  Bourke, 
and  the  2  battalions  of  Berwick,  with  Lieutenant-General  Arthur  Dillon 
and  IMajor-General  Walter  Bourke,  were  attached  to  the  army  of  Dau- 
phine,  opposed,  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  But,  in  the  published  accounts  of  the  general  operations  of 
either  Marshal,  no  fuller  notice  occurs  of  any  immediate  connexion  of 
the  Irish  with  such  operations,  than  has  been  previously  given  in  my 
biographies  of  the  Colonels  of  the  Irish  regiments.  In  the  sketch  of  the 
military  career  of  Murrough  O'Bi-ien,  an  allusion  has  been  made  to  an 
excellent  manoeuvre  of  his  at  Pallue,  through  which,  after  the  passing  of 
Villars's  lines  in  August,  by  Mai-lborough,  the  important  city  of  Cam- 
bray  was  covei'ed,  or  saved,  "until  Villars  came  iip  with  his  whole  army, 
and  forced  Marlborough  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  siege  of  the 
small  town  of  Bouchain,"  the  reduction  of  which  was  his  last  achieve- 
ment. In  Spain,  Count  Daniel  O'Mahony  was  engaged  in  the  move- 
ments by  which  Philip  V.'s  forces,  in  February,  narrowed  the  enemy's 
territory  in  Catalonia  by  2-3rds ;  and  tlie  Count  continued  to  act,  during 
that  campaign,  under  the  Duke  of  Vendome.  In  March,  Major-Geueral 
Henry  Croflon,  beating  the  famous  miquelet  leader,  Chover,  out  of 
several  mountain-passes,  in  the  Viguerie  of  Cervera,  occupied  Solsona, 
where  that  chief  had  liis  quarters,  and  likewise  seized  upon  the  advan- 
tageous post  of  Ingualada.  There,  during  his  stay,  Crofton  brought  in 
quantities  of  provisions  from  the  surrounding  country,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  opposition  of  tlie  armed  inhabitants  ;  and,  finally,  when  a 
force  of  regular  and  irregular  troops,  to  which  his  was  but  a  handful, 
wei-e  despatched  by  Stahremberg  to  surprise  him,  he  baffled  the  design, 
and  effected  a  judicious  retreat,  in  spite  of  such  a  superior  enemy. ^•■ 
From  the  scarcity  of  pi'ovisions  on  the  side  of  Vendome,  and  the  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  i-einforcements  to  Stahremberg,  this  campaign  was 
passed  merely  in  irregular  warfare,  mutual  cannonading,  and  attacks  on 
some  places,  such  as  Venasque,  Castel-Leon,  Tortosa  and  Cardona,  with 
results  mostly  in  favour  of  Vendome.  In  these  occurrences,  the  Irish, 
of  course,  had  their  sliare ;  though  those  of  their  nation  (except  O'Mahony 
and  Crofton  as  above-uientioned)  are  only  referred  to  in  tlie  account  of 
the  winter-quarters,  as  "  the  Brigade  of  the  Irish  at  Tervel,"  or  rather 
"Teruel,"  enumerated  of  old  among  the  conquests  of  the  Cid. 

By  the  close  of  1711,  and  the  earlier  portion  of  1712,  the  Tory,  or 
Jacobite  Cabinet  in  England — partly  anxious  to  terminate  a  contest  with 

•  Crofton  (with  whom  this  is  our  final  meeting;  on  active  military  dut)')  died  a 
Lieutenant-General  in  Spain  in  1722,  to  the  last  a  Jacobite  loyalist ;  and,  as  such, 
considered  "a  great  loss,'  paiticularly  by  his  countryman,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
in  the  various  measures  with  whicli  tliat  exiled  nobleman  was  occupied  abroad,  to 
bring  "the  auld  Stuarts  back  again."  Lieutenant-General  Crofton  Icfc,  as  his 
heir,  James  Talbot,  an  Irisli  Catholic  gentleman,  much  distinguished  in  the  English 
Jact.bite  rising  against  George  I.  in  1715,  and  who,  after  surviving  the  danc^ers 
connected  with  that  movement  and  its  suppression,  was  an  officer  in  Spain. 
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France,  which  they  considered  to  have  become  as  unnecessary,  as  it  was 
ruinously  expensive,  to  their  country,  and  partly  desirous  for  peace,  the 
better  to  concert  measures  for  retaining  the  Stuart  line  on  the  throne, 
after  Queen  Anne's  decease,  in  opposition  to  the  family  of  Hanover, 
favoured  by  the  Whigs,  or  Revolutionists — decided  upon  dismissing 
from  the  command  of  the  British  forces  the  celebrated  John  Duke  of 
Mai'lborough,  as  an  obstinate  advocate,  from  selfish  or  pecuniary  motives, 
for  a  continuance  of  the  war.  Lord  Mahon  states  the  yearly  income  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  so  high  as  £54,825,  and  that  of  his  Duchess  as 
£0500,  making  for  hoth  £64,325  per  annum! — to  say  nothing  "of 
Blenheim,  of  parliamentary  grants,  of  gifts  of  marriage-portions  from 
the  Queen  for  their  daughtei's."  This  £64,325  a  year  Lord  Mahon 
designates  as  a  sum,  "  infinitely  greater  than  could  now  be  awarded  to 
the  highest  favour,  or  the  most  eminent  achievements ;"  since,  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  "the  rate  of  salaries,  even  when  nominally  no  larger  than 
at  present,  was,  in  fact,  2  or  3  times  more  considerable,  from  the  inter- 
mediate depi'eciation  of  money."  It  appears,  likewise,  according  to  the 
able  continuation  of  Sir  James  Macintosh's  history  of  England,  that  the 
peace  finally  concluded  with  France,  in  spite  of  Marlborough,  and  his 
friends,  the  Whigs,  reduced  taxation  from  £7,000,000  a  year  to  but 
£2,000,000  at  most,  and  that  the  war  cost  England  £48,500,000;  of 
which  sum,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Dutch,  and  other  so-called  Allies, 
to  defray  their  clue  proportions  of  the  expense  England  had  been  obliged 
to  contribute  £19,000,000  more  than  her  just  share!  There,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  the  people,  who  had  been  amused  with  bonfires,  and 
triumphal  processions,  and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the  General  and  his 
friends,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  England  the  arbitress  of  nations, 
were  confounded,  between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that  '  mines 
had  been  exhausted,  and  millions  destroyed,'  to  secure  the  Dutch,  or 
aggrandize  the  Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves;  that  we 
had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight  their  own  quarrel ;  and  that, 
amongst  our  enemies,  we  might  number  our  Allies."  In  short,  alleges 
the  Doctor,  "  the  war  was  unnecessarily  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
Marlborough,  and  it  would  have  been  continued  without  end,  if  he  could 
have  continued  his  annual  plunder."  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  their  utmost,  to  frustrate,  if  possible,  this  peace-policy  of  the  Tories ; 
hoping,  if  by  no  other  means,  to  effect  their  object,  through  a  great  public 
appeal,  in  London,  to  sectarian  prejudices.  They,  writes  Salmon,  "had 
recourse  to  their  old  expedient  of  spiriting  up  the  mob,  and  raising  an 
insun-ection,  in  order  to  compel  their  Sovereign  to  comply  with  their 
demands.  To  this  purpose,  they  provided  themselves  with  the  effigies  of 
the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  to  be  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, on  the  17th  of  November,  being  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth*s 
accession.  But  their  design  was  unluckily  discover' d,  and  their  poppets 
seiz'd,  on  the  evening  before  they  were  to  have  been  exposed ;  and  the 
Trained  Bands  were  order'd  to  be  under  arms,  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ance." Marlborough's  Tory  and  Jacobite  successor  in  command  was 
the  gallant  and  generous  James  Butler,  13th  Earl  and  2nd  Duke  of 
Ormonde;  of  whom,  as  contrasted  with  his  predecessor,  it  was  remarked, 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords — "  Nobody  could  doubt  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde's  bravery  ;  but  he  was  not  like  a  certain  Lord,  who  led  troops 
to  the  slaughter,  that  a  great  number  of  officers  might  be  knocked  on 
the  head  in  a  battle,  or  against  stone  walls,  in  order  to  fill  his  pockets, 
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by  disposing  of  their  commissions  !"  *  This  observation  of  Earl  Powlet 
■was  such  a  severe  cut  at  the  blood-soaked  money-bags  of  Marlborough, 
that  a  challenge  from  the  latter  was  the  consequence ;  which,  however, 
through  the  interposition  of  friends,  and  her  Majesty's  authority,  came 
to  nothing.  And  no  wonder  that  such  xoas  the  case,  as,  relates  a  London 
contemporary, — "I  remember  the  town  was  very  merry,  that  our  intrepid 
General  should  pitch  upon  a  man,  who  could  not  see  to  the  point  of  hLs 
sword,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  ! " 

The  French  army  of  Flanders  in  1712,  under  the  Marshal  de  Villars, 
and  containing  the  same  Irish  corps  as  in  1711,  was  estimated  at  90,000 
men.  The  Allied  army,  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  though  dimin- 
ished by  the  secession  of  the  British  lender  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  as 
ordered  not  to  act  any  longer  against  France,  was  still,  through  the  grsat 
efforts  of  the  Dutch,  110,000  strong,  or  the  more  numerous  by  20,000 
men.  Eugene,  having  taken  Quesnoy  in  July,  proceeded  to  besiege 
Landrecy,  after  the  reduction  of  which,  he  calculated  ujjon  prostrating 
France  at  his  feet;  the  line  of  communication  he  made  for  his  supplies, 
from  Marchiennes  by  Denain,  being  presumptuously  designated,  in  his 
camp,  "  the  high  road  to  Paris  ! "  But  Villars,  by  a  series  of  successful 
operations,  commencing  with  the  well-contrived  att:ick  at  Denain  in  July, 
and  followed  up,  till  October,  by  the  capture  of  several  military  posts,  and 
fortified  towns,  including  Marchiennes,  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain, 
signally  chastised  Eugene,  as  the  adversary  of  peace  in  Europe:  having 
weakened  the  opposing  Allied  forces  this  campaign  by  not  less  than  45 
battalions,  and  sevei'al  squadrons,  and  having  taken  considerably  more 
than  400  pieces  of  Allied  artillery,  besides  an  enormous  amount  of 
ammunition,  2)rovisions,  &c.  And  all  this  he  achieved  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  loss;  thereby  rescuing  his  country  from  such  a  depressed  condi- 
ti<)n,  that  he  was  styled  "the  saviour  of  France  !"  The  Irish  were  not 
without  sharing  in  the  success  at  Denain,  and  were  present  at  the 
rtductiou  of  ^larchiennes.  Major-General  Michael  Roth  mounted  the 
trenches  against  the  Fort  of  Scarpe  connected  with  the  siege  of  Douay, 
in  August;  and  the  Lieutenant-General  Pierce  Butler,  Lord  Galmoy, 
also  mounted  the  ti-enches,  and  was  several  times  smartly  and  successfully 
engaged,  before  Quesnoy,  in  September. 

In  Spain,  the  Austvo-Carlists — strengthened  by  the  decease  of  the  gi-eat 
Duke  of  Vendome,  t  though  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  English 

•  Dr.  King  of  Oxford,  in  his  "Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Times,"  says  of  Marl- 
borough,—  "The  Duke  left,  at  his  death,  more  than  £1,500,000  sterling !  " — or  a  sum 
double  or  treble  in  value  th^ii  to  the  like  amount  noiv.  Yet  he,  ''  when  be  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  life,  and  very  infirm,  would  walk,  from  the  public  rooms  in  Bath, 
to  his  lodgings,  in  a  cold,  dark  night,  to  save  (J  pence  in  chair -hi  re/"  Could  Swift's 
])owciful  peu  therefore  have  been  better  employed  than  it  was  in  advocating  a 
peace,  or  exploding  the  war-dodge  for  filling  the  Marlborough  coffers  ? 

t  A  couteiiiporary  British  military  historian,  after  reviewing  the  earlier  services 
of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  and  then  particularly  noting,  how,  in  Flanders,  in  1707, 
"he  hindred  the  Allies  from  making  any  conquest,"  and,  in  1708,  "he  made  a 
glorious  retreat  at  \udenarde,  after  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  forced  him  to  lose 
the  battle,"  adds  .  specting  the  deceased  Lieneral — "To  sum  up  his  character  in  a 
few  words,  he  alw  .  s  deserved  victory,  and  almost  always  atchieved  it.  The  French 
owe  all  their  repui.ition  in  Italy  to  him.  To  him  Spain  owes  her  safety,  and  the 
Most  Catholic  King  his  Crown.  The  King  of  Spain  ordered  his  corpse  to  be  interred 
in  the  Monasterj'  of  the  Escurial ;  for,  as  he  revered  him  living,  he  was  desirous  of 
shewing  the  utmost  regard  to  his  memory,  after  his  death."  The  Irish  might  justly 
be  proud  of  this  renowned  Commander's  high  estimation  and  repeated  eulogies  of 
them,  as  soldiers. 
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assistance, — maintained  the  contest  against  Philip  V.  in  Catalonia  under 
Stahreraberg;  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  enterprises,  blocked  up 
Girona  so  closely,  that  he  calculated  on  famishing  it  into  a  surrender. 
In  the  irregular  warfare  of  this  campaign,  the  name  of  an  Irish  officer, 
who  attained  to  high  diplomatic  as  well  as  militaiy  rank,  or  Sir  Patrick 
Lawless,  occxirs  under  the  disguise  of  Don  Patricio  Laules.  His  grand- 
father, Ptichard  Lawless,  Esq.,  of  Kilkenny,  in  1G4S,  or  during  the  great 
civil  war  under  King  Charles  I.,  was  Procurator  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland.  His  father  was  Walter  Lawless, 
Esq.,  of  Talbot' s-Inch,  near  Kilkenny,  and  High-Sheriff  of  tiie  County; 
his  mother,  Anne  Bryan,  sister  of  James  Bryan  of  Jeukiustown  in  that 
County,  Alderman,  and  Member  for  the  city  of  Kilkenny  in  King  James 
II.'s  Parliament  of  1689.  Patrick  entered  the  national  army  under  that 
MoTiarch,  and  attained,  in  the  war  against  the  Revolutionists,  the  rank 
of  Major,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  in  July, 
1691.  After  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  he  followed  King  James  II.  into 
Prance,  became  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  there  to  Prince  James 
Francis  Edward  Stuart,  (or,  in  Jacobite  language,  King  James  III.,)  by 
whom  he  was  selected  as  his  Envo}'  to  Philip  V.  He  was  appointed  by 
Philip  to  the  command  of  his  Irish  Guard  with  rank  as  Colonel,  (in  which 
capacity,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  custody  and  conveyance  of  the 
[Marquis  de  Leganez  to  Pampeluna  in  1705,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Medina- 
Celi  to  Segovia  in  1710,)  was  also  created  a  Knight  of  the  Military 
Order  of  St.  Jago,  and  a  Camp-Mar.shal  or  ]\Iajor-General.  Acting  as 
Commandant  (this  campaign  of  1712)  at  Benavarri,  SOO  miquelets 
occupied  Venasque,  in  order  to  surprise  him.  But,  instead  of  their 
surpi-ising  him  at  Benavarri,  he"  surprised  them  at  Venasque.  They 
were  beaten,  in  great  disorder,  out  of  the  town,  and  chased  into  the 
mountains;  upwards  of  400  of  them  being  slain,  others  made 
prisoners,  and  most  of  their  horses,  abandoned  by  them  in  their  flight, 
being  captured.  In  1713-14,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Sir  Patrick 
Lawless  was  Ambassador  from  Philip  V.  to  Queen  Anne,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  deptited  by  her  brother,  Prince  James  Francis  Edward 
Stuai't,  as  his  representative  to  her,  in  order  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
her  Majesty,  for  a  continuation,  after  her  decease,  of  the  Crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  her  family,  or  the  Stuart  dynasty,  as  repi'esented 
by  the  Prince,  instead  of  permitting  those  Crowns  to  be  transferred,  on 
revolutionary  principles,  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  reception  of 
Sir  Patrick  Lawless  in  state,  at  the  Engliwh  Court,  as  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  and  his  admission  to  the  most  confidential  or  private  inter- 
course with  the  Queen,  as  the  agent  for  her  brother,*  excited  great 

•  Baron  de  Schiitz,  the  Hanoverian  Envoy  in  London,  writing  to  Hanover, 
"February  6th,  1714,"  how,  "the  Queen  was  in  a  dangerous  .situation,"  adds,  that 
"  Sir  Patrick  Lawless  saw  her  Majestj'  last  night,  having  returned  from  her  about 
midnight,"  &c.  And,  complains  a  contemporary  Georgeite  annalist— "The  Preten- 
der's Envoy,  Sir  Patrick  Lawless,  was  publickly  entertaiu'd  at  Court,  while  the 
Elector's,"  or  Hanoverian,  "Minister  was  disgrac'd,  for  demanding  a  Writ,  that 
the  Electoral  Prince  might  come,  and  take  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords."  Or 
rather  "might  come,"  to  be,  in  hunting  phraseology,  "in  at  the  death"  of  the  poor 
Queen.  Dr.  de  Burgo,  in  his  valuable'Hibernia  Dominicana,  makes  a  useful  refer- 
ence to  Sir  Patrick  Lawless,  as  well  as  to  other  eminent  Irish  e.xiles  of  the  same 
century,  serving  on  the  Continent.  With  that  reference  to  Sir  Patrick,  I  have  con- 
nected the  substance  of  the  several  contemporar}'^  allusions  to  him  in  British  and 
Continental  publications. 
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exasperation,  and  proportionable  clamour,  outside  and  inside  Parliament, 
among  the  Whigs,  previous  to  the  Queen's  death.  And  this  violent 
"Whig  feeling  continued  after  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  as 
George  I.,  or  in  1715,  when  "receiving  Patrick  Lawless,  an  Irish  Papist, 
as  a  Foreign  Minister,  and  causing  several  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  to 
him,"  wasl  of  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
as  head  of  the  Queen's  Ministry.  Sir  Patrick  Lawless  was  subsequently 
Ambassador  to  France  from  Spain,  where  he  likewise  attained  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-General,  and  was  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Majorca. 

The  Dnke  of  Berwick — in  whose  army  were  the  2  battalions  of  his 
own  regiment,  and  the  battalions  of  Dillon  and  Bourke — terminated,  in 
October,  1712,  a  campaign  of  successful  manoeuvres  against  the  Pied- 
luontese  and  Imperialists.  At  its  conclusion,  he  and  his  regiment  wei-e 
deprived  by  death  of  a  very  gallant  officer,  Daniel  O'Carroll,  previously 
mentioned  as  so  distinguished  under  the  Duke  of  Vendome  in  Italy. 
O'Carroll  came  to  France  with  the  Irish  troops  of  King  James's  army, 
that  arrived  there  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  in  1691,  and  served 
thenceforward,  with  the  national  corps  to  which  he  was  attached,  in  all 
its  campaigns  on  the  Continent  till  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  when 
he  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Queen's  Beghnent  of  Dismounted 
Dragoons.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of 
Berwick,  May  4th,  1698.  Employed  with  the  French  army  of  Italy  in 
1701,  he  was  at  the  combats  of  Cai-pi  and  Chiari;  in  1702,  at  the  battle 
of  Luzzara,  and  reduction  of  Borgoforte;  in  1703,  at  the  affairs  of  Sti'a- 
della,  Castel-lSTova-de-Bormida,  with  the  force  that  invaded  the  Trentin, 
and  at  the  sieges  of  Nago  and  Arco;  in  1704  and  1705,  he  was  engaged 
at  the  sieges  of  Vercelli,  Ivrea,  Yerrua,  Chivasso,  and  August  16th,  of  the 
latter  year,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Cassano ;  for  his  very  creditable 
conduct  on  which  occasion,  he  was  made,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  montli, 
a  Brigadier.  He  was  present  at  the  unfortunate  siege  and  battle  of 
Turin  in  1706.  Removed  to  Spain,  he  served  there  at  the  victory  of 
Almanza,  and  capture  of  Lerida  in  1707  ;  and  at  that  of  Tortosa  in  1708» 
From  1710  to  1712,  he  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Dauphine,  where  h& 
ended  his  honourable  career  with  the  last-mentioned  campaign;  being^ 
still  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Regiment  of  Berwick.  After  the  close  of 
hostilities  for  the  season  between  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  his  Piedmon- 
teso  and  Impoi'ial  opponents,  the  Duke  was  ordered  to  raise  Stahremberg's 
blockade  of  Girona;  which  he  ably  did  "in  the  nick  of  time,"  just  when 
the  place  could  hold  out  no  longer,  or  early  in  January,  1713;  Stahrem- 
berg  being  obliged  to  retire  precipitately  from  before  the  town,  leaving  in 
his  intreuchments  several  cannon,  with  much  provisions,  tools,  &c. 
Lieutenant-General  Arthur  Dillon,  despatched,  by  the  Duke,  with  som& 
grenadiers  and  a  good  body  of  horse,  to  fall,  if  possible,  upon  the  enemy's 
rear,  picked  up  several  stragglers  as  prisoners;  and  then  attacking,  at  a 
defile,  250  men,  posted  there  to  favour  the  retreat  of  their  army  towai-ds 
Ostalric  or  Hostalric,  he  killed,  captured,  or  put  to  flight,  the  whole 
detachment,  and  rejoined  the  Duke.  A  French  biographer  of  the  Duke, 
terming  this  relief  of  Girona,  "an  enterprise  which  had  appeared  th& 
more  difficult,  as  Coimt  Stax-emberg  had  taken  all  possible  px-ecaution  to- 
render  impracticable  the  avenues  of  a  town  which  he  expected  to  reduce 
by  famine,"  adds — "  But  all  these  obstacles,  and  all  the  difficulties  which 
arose  from  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  the  rigorous  season  of  the  year, 
were  surmounted  by  Marshal  Bei'wick;  who,  by  saving  a  town  of  so  great 
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importance,  did  as  signal  a  service,  as  he  ever  rendered,  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  or  the  King  of  France."  Having  duly  provisioned,  garrisoned, 
and  ammunitioned  Girona,  the  Duke  "  set  out  from  Catalonia,  and  came 
post  to  Versailles,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  was 
received  by  the  King,  and  the  whole  Court,  with  deserved  esteem,  and 
applause." 

The   last  affair   of  arms   in    this  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
occurred  in  the  campaign  of  1712,  under  circumstances  so  creditable  to 
an  Irish  officer  as  to  deserve  notice  here,  though  that  gentleman  was  not 
in  the  Irish  Brigade.     Notwithstanding  the  negociations  for  peace  at 
Utrecht,   no   truce   having  taken   place   by  September   between   the  2 
Peninsular  kingdoms,  the  Marquis  de  Bay,  (styled  "  the  scourge  of  the 
Portuguese,')  appeared,  on  the    28th,   with   nearly  20,000  men    before 
Campo  Mayor  in  Portugal,  and  broke  ground,  October  4th-5th;  the  place 
being  then  in  anvthincj  but  a  condition  to  make  a  suitable  resistance. 
As,  however,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  preserve  it,  the  Count 
de  Ribeira,  and  a  gallant  French  Protestant  engineer  officer,  Bi-igadier 
de  Masse,  contrived,  a  day  or  2  after,  to  make  their  way  into  the  town 
with  200  or  300  Portuguese  grenadiers,  and  400  or  500  more  Portuguese 
subsequently   succeeded   in  doing   so  likewise,   under  an  Irish  officer, 
Major-General    Hogan — apparently  the  same   "M.   Hogan,   Irlandois," 
Lieiitenant-Colonel  in  the  Bavarian  Guards,  tried  by  Court  Martial  in 
1706  at  Mons,  for  killing  a  Captain  and  countryman   of  his  own  in  a 
duel,*   and   hence,    most   probably,  obliged    to    enter   another   service. 
Having    assumed    the    command    of   the   garrison,   the  Major-General 
took  due  measures  for  the  defence.     After  battei'ing  and  bombing  the 
place  from   October  14th  with  33  cannon  or  mortars,  the  Marquis  de 
Bay  ordered  a  grand  assault  to  be  made  on  the  27th,  in  the  morning,  by 
15  battalions,  32  companies  of  gi-enadiers,  and  a  regiment  of  dismounted 
dragoons,  under  Lieutenaut-General  Zuniga.     "By  the  help  of  a  pro- 
digious fire  from  their  cannon  and  small  arms,"  observes  my  English 
narrative  of  the  "  Compleat  History  of  Europe"  for  1712,  with  respect 
to  the  enemy,  "  they  made  a  descent  into  a   part  of  the  ditch  that  v/as 
dry,  and  gave  3  assaults  with  a  great  deal  of  fury;  but  they  were  as 
bravely  repulsed  by  the  Portuguese  under  Major-General  Hogan,  and 
forced  to  retire  after  an  obstinate  tight  that  lasted  2   hours,  though  the 
breach  was  very  practicable,  and  so  wide,  that  30  men  might  stand 
abreast  in  it.     Their  disorder  was  so  great,  that  they  left  most  of  their 
arms  and  6  ladders  behind.     This  action  cost  them  700  men  killed  and 
wounded,  whereas  the  Portuguese  loss  did  not  amount  to  above  100  men 
killed,  and  187  wounded  ;  and  such  was  their  ardour,  that  they  pursued 
the  enemy  into  their  very  trenches  without  any  manner  of  order,  not- 
withstanding the  endeavours  used  by  Major-General  Hogan  to  put  a  stop 
to  them,  which  might  have  proved  very  fatal  to  them,  if  the  enemy  had 
had  courage   to   improve  the  opportunity."     The    Spaniards  next  day 

*  Maffei's  Memoirs.  The  O'Hogans  were  a  sept  located  about  Ballyhogan, 
County  of  Tipperary ;  and  the  name  was  respectable  in  the  County  of  Clare,  &c. 
During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  they  supplied  officers  of  the  ranks  of 
Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign,  or  Comet,  to  the  Jacobite  regular  arm\-,  in  the 
infantry  Regiments  of  Dorrington,  Mountcashel,  Bagnall,  Grace,  and  in  Lord  Clare's 
Dragoons.  But  the  most  remarkable  representative  of  the  race,  in  that  contest, 
was  the  famous  Captain  of  mounted  irregulars,  guerillas,  or  rapparees,  known  as 
"galloping  Hogan," 
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raised  this  siege,  stated  to  have  cost  them  altogether  3000  killed  and 
wouuded,  to  only  about  400  Portuguese  ;  a  cessation  of  hostilities  took 
place  a  few  days  after;  and  for  such  an  honourable  conclusion  of  this 
war  was  Portugal  indebted  to  the  gallantry  of  a  Hogan,  as,  a  century 
after,  for  the  successful  termination  of  a  greater  contest,  to  the  discipline 
of  a  Beresford,  and  the  generalship  of  a  Wellington. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Austria  not  having  acceded  to  the  general 
peace  concluded  with  France  at  Utrecht,  in  April,  1713,  and  having 
collected  his  forces  along  the  Rhine  vmder  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  to 
continue  the  war,  Louis  XIV.  placed  under  the  Marshal  de  Villars, 
assisted  by  the  Marshal  de  Besons,  such  a  powerful  army  as  might 
reduce  the  Teutonic  Kaiser  of  the  so-called  Holy  Eoman  Empire  to 
reason. 

"  Still,  Csesar,  wilt  thou  tread  the  paths  of  blood  ? 
Wilt  thou,  thou  singly,  hate  thy  country's  good  ? 

Give  o'er  at  length,  and  let  thy  labours  cease, 
Nor  vex  the  world,  but  learn  to  suffer  peace  ! " 

Eowe's  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  v.,  446-7,  450-1. 

Holding  Eugene  in  check,  at  the  lines  of  Etlingen,  and  about  Muhlberg, 
Villars,  in  June,  laid  siege  to  the  strong  and  well-garrisoned  fortress  of 
Landau,  which,  after  5Q  days  of  open  trenches,  he  compelled  to  capitu- 
late, in  August.  Meantime,  Eugene,  though  imable  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  Landau,  and  obliged  to  remain  about  the  lines  of  Etlingen, 
caused  General  Vaubonne  to  occupy,  Avith  17,000  or  18,000  men,  and  a 
sufficient  artillery,  2  lines  of  such  well-constructed  intrenchments  in  the 
difficult  country  leading  to  the  fortress  of  Friburgh,  that,  it  was  con- 
sidered, Villars,  if  not  repulsed  before  them,  could  only  carry  them  with 
a  loss  of  half  his  infantry  ;  the  2nd  line,  in  particular,  of  those  intrench- 
ments having  been  so  strong  by  nature  and  by  art,  that,  we  are  told, 
4000  determined  men  behind  them  might  have  arrested  the  progi'ess  of 
50,000  opponents.  But  Vaubonne's  troops,  on  being  attacked,  Septem- 
ber 20th,  about  7  in  the  evening,  by  Villars,  behaved  so  disgracefully, 
that  the  Marshal  captured  the  whole  of  their  works,  with  a  loss  men- 
tioned as  no  more  than  60  men  of  all  ranks,  killed,  or  wounded  ! 
The  French,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  broke  ground  before  Friburgh ; 
which,  having  had  a  Governor,  garrison,  ikc,  suited  to  its  importance, 
made  a  very  stubborn  and  sanguinary  defence,  until  forced  to  suiTender, 
about  the  middle  of  November.  These  conquests  of  Villars,  which 
opened  the  way  for  more  extensive  acquisitions  by  the  French  arms  in 
Germany,  obliged  the  Austrian  Court,  and  its  deservedly-humiliated 
General,  Eugene  of  Savoy,*  to  desist  from  their  unfeeling  prolongation  of 
human  misery  and  bloodshed  after  a  war  of  so  many  years,  and  to  enter 
upon  negociations  for  a  peace  with  France,  which  was  concluded  tho 
following  year. 

The  chief  Irish  officers,  who  served  under  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  in 
1713,  were  Lieutenant-General  Andrew  Lee,  (accompanied  by  his  son, 

•  For  the  amiable  object  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  Eugene  had  been  over  in  England  ;  ami  his  presence  at  London  was  pro- 
portionabl}'  welcome  to  the  Whigs,  who  were,  like  himself  and  Marlborough,  for 
going  on  with  a  war,  which  had  certainly  become  imnecessary.  So  his  mortified 
Highness  met  with  no  more  success,  as  a  negociator  there,  than,  as  a  commander, 
against  Villars,  elsewhere. 

U 
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Colonel  Francis  Lee,)  Lieutenant-Genei-al  Artliiir  Dillon,  Major-General 
Michael  Eoth,  and  Brigadiers  Murrough  O'Brien  and  Christopher 
Nngent.  The  Irish  coi-ps  were  Dorrington's,  Galmoy's,  and  O'Donnell's 
3  battalions,  Berwick's  2,  and  Nugent's  2  squadrons.  In  the  reduction 
of  Landan,  which  cost  the  French  2980  men,  killed  or  woundedj  Lee, 
Dillon,  and  Roth  were  employed  in  their  respective  ranks,  and  all  the 
above-mentioned  Irish  battalions,  but  Berwick's,  were  attached  to  the 
like  sei'vice.  Prince  Eugene,  with  a  view  to  passing  the  Rhine,  having 
placed  above  740  men,  and  10  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  town  and  castle 
of  Kaiserslautern,  Lieutenant-General  Dillon  was  detached,  in  June, 
"with  a  body  of  troops,  to  reduce  that  place,  which  he  did  the  same  day, 
sending  the  garrison,  as  prisoners,  into  France.  He  likewise  took 
the  Castle  of  Yerastein,  in  v/hich  were  80  men;  whereby  the  enemy 
were  deprived  of  every  post  between  Coblentz  and  Mayence.  The 
Lieutenant-General  subsequently  mounted  the  trenches  at  Landau, 
as  well  as  his  regiment;  and  Major-General  Roth  did  so  too.  The 
sharpest  affair,  in  the  trenches  before  that  fortress,  at  which  the 
Irish  were  engaged,  was,  on  the  night  of  July  4th-5th,  in  assailing 
a  work  calledf  the  Pate.  The  attack  was  made  by  4  companies  of  grena- 
diers, 1  of  the  Swiss  Regiment  of  Villars,  and  1  of  each  of  the  3  Irish 
Regiments  of  Dorrington,  O'Donnell,  and  Galmoy.  "Although  this 
work,"  says  the  account,  "was  defended  by  the  fire  from  the  redoubt  of 
the  demi-lune,  and  from  the  works  overlookii;  it.  it  was  cairied,  never- 
theless,  with  a  great  deal  of  valour.  It  was  occupied  by  100  men,  a 
Captain,  who  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  rest  killed,  or  drowned. 
There  were  killed,  or  wounded,  at  the  taking  of  this  post,  a  Major,  a 
Captain,  and  150  grenadiers,  or  workmen." 

For  the  operations  against  Friburgh,  there  were  present  Nugent's 
horse,  and  Galmoy's,  O'Donnell's,  Berwick's,  and  O'Brien's  infantry.  At 
this  harassing  siege,  in  the  night  of  October  6th-7th,  by  the  splinter  of  a 
rock  from  a  cannon-shot,' near  the  Marshal  de  Yillars  in  the  trenches, 
was  wounded  the  Captain  of  his  Guards,  Colonel  Skiddy,  Chevalier  of 
St.  Louis,  of  a  family  long  respectable  in  Munster,  where,  besides  such 
as  were  the  possessors  of  estates,  there  were  35  of  the  name  Mayors  of 
Cork,  between  1364  and  1621;  in  which  city,  also,  a  chai-itable  founda- 
tion, or  "Skiddy's  Aims-House,"  has  preserved  their  memory  to  the 
present  century.*  On  the  night  of  the  14th-15th,  Francis  Lee,  son  of 
the  Lieutenant-General,  headed  2  battalions  of  the  Regiment  of  Rousil- 
lon,  in  the  grand  assault,  and  storming  of  the  covered  way,  and  of  an 
advanced  lunette,  under  the  eye  of  Villars;  which  cost  the  French  1500 
men,  killed,  and  wounded,  including  183  olEcei-s.     About  the  same  time, 

*  The  name  of  "Skiddy,"  usually  Frenchified  "Squiddy,"  is  metamorphosed 
by  the  Marquis  de  Quincy,  or  his  printer,  into  "Esquiddy,"  on  this  occasion. 
In  1703,  a  Skiddy  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Clare.  In  1723, 
a  "Sir  George  Skiddy"  is  alluded  to,  by  an  Irish  contemporary,  as  having 
"acquired  a  good  estate  in  France,"  as  being  "a  Knight  of  the  Military  Order 
of  St.  Louis,  and  a  Colonel  of  Foot;"  and  as  "great-grandson  to  Sir  George 
Skiddy,  formerly  of  Waterford,  and  also  of  Skiddy's  Castle,  in  the  County  of 
Cork."  The  name  is  likewise  to  be  seen,  among  the  records  of  Williamito 
landed  proscription,  or  Jacobite  forfeiture,  in  Munster.  In  the  Me'moires  de 
Villars,  "  le  Sieur  de  Squiddy  "  is  twice  named  as  Captain  of  the  Guards  to  the 
Marshal  during  the  campaigns  of  1712  and  1713;  or  first,  as  sent,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Marchiennes,  "porter  les  drapeaux "  to  Louis  XIV.;  and  next,  or  at 
Friburgh,  as  "  blessg  prfes  de  moi,"  or  wounded  near  the  Marshal,  there. 
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or  on  the  14th,  Prince  Eugene,  advancing  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  to 
within  9  miles  of  Friburgli,  and  it  being  given  out,  that  he  woukl 
succoiu'  it,  the  Marshal  de  ViUars,  among  his  measures  to  prevent  this, 
detached  Lieutenant-General  Dillon  -with  1200  infantry  and  6  troops  of 
cavalry,  to  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Kinderstral,  to  mark  out  a  camp 
for  12  battalions  there;  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  save 
the  besieged  fortress. 

Peace  was  signed,  March  6th,  1714,  at  Eastadt,  between  France  and 
Germany.  Yet  Catalonia,  though  abandoned,  since  the  year  before,  by 
the  Allied  troops,  thi'ough  whose  aid  it  had  sujjported  Charles  of  Austria 
against  Philip  V.,  still  refused  to  submit  to,  and  maintained  a  very 
obstinate  and  bloody  contest  against,  Philip,  notwithstanding  his  being 
every  where  else  the  acknowledged  King  of  Spain!  Philip's  domineer- 
ing Ministers  required  the  Catalonians  to  submit  to  him  at  disci'etion, 
merely  on  condition  of  a  general  amnesty  for  the  past.  The  Cata- 
lonians would  not  submit,  unless  the  several  rights,  immunities,  and 
privileges,  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  former  or  Austrian  dynasty 
in  Spain,  should  be  specially  guaranteed  to  them ;  and,  for  a  confirmation 
of  those  ancient  liberties,  they  offered,  besides  submitting,  to  pay  a  very 
lai'ge  sum,  to  the  King;  but  otherwise  added,  that  they  would  oppose 
him  to  the  last.  The  great  focus  of  this  resistance  was  the  strong  for- 
tress and  metropolis  of  the  province,  Barcelona,  where  all  possible 
means,  political,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  were  adopted,  in  order  to 
make  a  most  vigorous  defence.  All  property  there,  church -plate 
included,  was  voted  applicable  for  that  object;  all  above  14  years  old, 
not  excepting  priests  and  monks,  were  to  bear  arms  at  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin;  and  the  garrison  amounted  to  16,000  men,  with  about  215  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  stubborn  valour  of  the  Catalonians,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  Spain  by  so  long  a  war,  rendering  it  impossible  for  Philip  to 
reduce  Catalonia  merely  by  his  own  resources,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
assistance,  for  that  purpose,  from  his  grandfather,  Louis  XIV. ;  and  he 
i-equested  the  Duke  of  Berwick  might  accompany  that  assistance,  as 
General-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  both  Crowns.  With  an  army  of 
the  best  of  those  forces,  considerably  above  40,000  in  number,  an 
artillery  of  120  pieces,  and  a  jwofusion  of  every  thing  requisite  for  a 
siege,  the  Duke  opened  the  trenches,  July  12th,  before  Barcelona.  The 
Barcelouese,  under  the  significant  ensign  of  a  death's-head,  made  a 
defence  worthy  of  the  country  of  a  Saguntum,  a  Numantia,  a  Saragossa, 
and  a  Girona;  holding  out  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
the  town  was  stoi-med  through  7  breaches!  Then,  or  September  12th, 
they  had  to  surrender,  after  a  total  loss,  on  their  part,  of  about  GOOO 
killed  or  wounded,  including  upwards  of  540  ecclesiastics;  and  on  the 
Duke's  side,  10,000  men. 

Of  the  Irish  Brigade,  at  this  remarkable  siege,  there  were  the  bat- 
talions of  Lee,  Dillon,  Berwick,  and  Bourke.  Among  the  most  noted 
British  and  Irish  officers  there,  after  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Gen eral  Arthur  Dillon,  and  Major-Genex-al  Walter  Bourke ;  the 
Duke's  eldest  son  by  his  1st  wife,  widow  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  1st  Earl  of 
Lucan,  or  James  Francis  Fitz-James,  Marquis  of  Tinmouth,  and  Colonel 
of  the  Regiment  of  Berwick;  and  the  Duke's  step-son,  James  Francis 
Edward  Sarsfield,  2nd  Earl  of  Lucan.  The  Duke,  after  having  effected 
such  a  breach,  by  a  fire  of  several  days  from  30  pieces  of  cannon,  that  he 
resolved,  J  uly  30th,  to  assault  the  covered  way,  repaired  in  person  to  the 
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trendies,  to  inspect  the  attack,  which,  was  committed  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Dillon.  On  the  appointed  signal,  at  9  in  the  evening,  4  com- 
panies of  grenadiers  on  the  right,  and  4  on  the  left,  advanced  against  the 
covered  way,  extending  from  the  bastion  of  the  Porta  Nova  to  that  of 
Santa  Clara.  Without  wasting  time  at  firing,  the  grenadiers  dashed  at 
the  work  they  were  to  master,  cai-ried  it,  and  put  all  they  met  there  to 
the  sword.  The  workmen,  at  hand  to  avail  themselves  of  this  success, 
and  protected  by  the  fire  kept  nj)  from  the  trenches,  then  made  good  the 
lodgement;  and  Dillon's  troops  were  so  well  disposed  there,  that,  although 
the  Barcelonese  sallied  out,  in  great  force,  the  same  night,  to  recover  the 
counterscarp,  they  became  discouraged,  and  wei'e  repulsed  with  a  very 
severe  loss;  while  that  of  the  Lieutenant-General's  party  amounted  only 
to  60  men.  Dillon  was  also  prominently  engaged  in  the  last  great 
assault  upon  the  place,  September  11th,  when  44  companies  of  grenadiers, 
and  49  battalions  had  to  be  employed  against  the  Barcelonese,  who,  from 
half-past  4  in  the  morning,  defended  themselves  so  long  as  11  or  12  hours; 
1  jDortion  of  the  works,  in  particular,  where  the  besiegers  sufiered  most, 
not  becoming  finally  theirs,  initil  after  it  had  been  taken,  and  retaken, 
on  both  sides,  11  times  !  At  this  assault,  Dillon,  as  Lieutenant-Gen eral, 
having,  under  his  orders,  a  French  and  Spanish  3Iajor-General,  and  3 
Brigadiers,  (2  French  and  1  Spanish,)  with  20  companies  of  grenadiers, 
20  battalions,  and  500  workmen,  was  intrusted  with  the  attacks  to  be 
made,  from  the  right  to  the  centre.  He  reserved  the  great  breach  of  the 
centre  for  himself  and  7  battalions,  while  1  of  his  Major- Generals,  M.  de 
Guerchois,  ascended  that,  at  an  angle  flanking  the  bastion  of  Santa  Clara; 
and  the  2  officers  made  themselves  masters  of  the  v/hole  of  an  intrench- 
ment  behind  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustin,  and  of  a  portion  of  that 
edifice;  killing  all  whom  they  encountered.  Nevertheless,  the  Barce- 
lonese, renewing  the  combat,  with  desperation,  and  increased  numbers, 
at  8  in  the  morning,  retook,  among  other  posts,  part  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Augustin,  and  maintained  a  long  and  terrible  fire  against  Dillon's 
troops,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Duke's  army.  This  fire  continued,  until 
every  post  was  recovered  by  the  final  overpowering  and  driving  of  the 
besieged  into  the  New  Town,  at  between  3  and  4  in  the  afternoon ;  Avhen 
signals  were  displayed  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  led  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  place,  the  following  day.  Of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  this 
equally  important  and  difficult  siege,  it  will  suffice  to  state,  that  the 
ability  he  manifested  was  worthy  of  his  previous  reputation,  and  his  high 
position,  as  the  General-in-Cliief  for  2  Monarchs.  How  he  was  recom- 
pensed by  Philip  V,  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned.  Lieutenant-General 
Dillon's  conduct  there  is  described,  by  the  Duke,  as  "  everything  that  was 
to  be  expected  from  an  officer  of  courage  and  capacity."  The  Duke's  son, 
the  IMarquis  of  Tinmouth,  who  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  standards  of 
the  Barcelonese  to  Philip  V.,  was  rewarded  with  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  Duke's  step-son,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  last  assault,  received  from  the  King  the  Collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  a  company  of  his  Guardes  du  Corps.  The  eulogium  of  the  Irish 
battalions  engaged  in  this  trying  contest  was  comprehended  in  that  of 
the  army  to  which  they  belonged ;  generally  referred  to,  as  having  dis- 
played "numberless  proofs  of  extraordinary  intrepidity."  * 

•  On  this  struggle  in  Catalonia,  and  siege  of  Barcelona,  I  bave  made  use  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick's  2tIemoirs,  the  great  history  of  Quincy,  the  contemporary  Mercure 
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Sncli  were  tiie  services  of  the  Irish  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  during 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  when,  from  tlie  intimate  nature  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  the  Irish  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  of  his  gi-andson  Philip  Y.,  might  be  regarded  as  virtually  belonging  to 
1  army;  numbers  of  them,  including  Count  O'Mahony,  Lord  Galmoy,  Sir 
Patrick  Lawless,  ifec,  having  passed,  with  permission,  from  the  service  of 
one  Monarch  into  that  of  the  other ;  and  those,  in  both  services,  having 
continually  fought  together.     I  have  consequently  noticed  the  acts  of  the 
Irish  in  the  Spanish  service  during  this  war,  as  fully  as  those  of  their 
countrvmen  in  the  French  service,  my  more  immediate  subject.     On  the 
consideration  in  which  the  exiled  Irish  were  held  in  Spain  and  other 
Continental  countries,  as  well  as  in  France,  1  of  my  French  manuscripts 
observes — "  France  was  not  the  only  power  which  granted  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  the  Irish.     Philip  Y.,  King  of  Spain,  by  a  Declaration  of 
June   28th,   1721,  placed  the  Irish,  who  were  Catholics  by  birth,  and 
resident  in  Spain,  upon  a  footing  with  all  the  other  subjects  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  this  favour  was,  as  in  France,  the  i-ecorapense  for  the  services 
of  the   officers   of  this  nation.      In  all  the   states  to  which   the   Irish 
emigi-ated,"  adds  this  document,   "they  found  a  country  to  adopt  them; 
and  every  tvhere  their  important  services  have  proved,  that  they  deserved  the 
rank  of  dtizetiship  whidiims  conferred  upon  them."     As  regards  Spain, 
the  Irish  Brigade,  that  was  kept  up  there,  still  consisted,  in  1782,  of  2400 
men;  and,  of  the  regiments  continued  to  the  present  century,  were  the  3 
of  Irlandia,  Hibernia,  and  Ultonia.     The  1st,  or  that  of  Irian dia,  was 
foi-med,  in  1638,  from  levies  made  in  Ireland,  by  permission  of  King 
Charles  I.     The  2nd,  or  that  of  Hibernia,  was  created  by  Philip  Y.,  iu 
1703,  from   soldiers  and   reformed   officers,   obtained    through    France, 
The  3rd,  or  that  of  Ultonia,  was  established  the  same  year,  and  from 
similar  sources,  by  Philij).     But,  to  return. 

In  England,  the  conclusion,  by  the  Tories,  in  1713,  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  with  France,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Jacobites,  as  an 
event,  which  they  considered  so  likely  to  make  way  for  the  succession  of 
the  exiled  son  of  James  II.  to  the  throne. 

"Too  long  he 's  been  excluded ; 

Too  long  2ve  've  been  deluded ; 
Let 's  with  one  voice,  sing  and  rejoice, 

The  peace  is  now  concluded. 

The  Dutch  are  disapi^ointed; 

Their  Whigi,asli  plots  disjointed; 
The  snn  displays  his  gloi'ious  raj'S, 

To  crown  the  Lords  anointed!" 

From  the  termination  of  the  war,  indeed,  to  the  decease  of  the  Queen, 
the  prospects  of  the  Whig  party,  or  that  in  favoiu-  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  were  very  discouraging.  The  Whig  writei^,  in  1716,  of  the 
annals  of  the  1st  year  of  George  I.,  having  premised  how  in  England  the 
friends  of  the  preceding  Tory  Ministry  "  were  in  all  the  chief  posts  of 
the  nation,"  and  that  Ministry  "had  a  Parliament  which  they  led  as 
they  pleased,"  says — "  Tliey  had  con-upted  great  numbers  of  the  Clergy, 
and  of  our  University-men,  so  as  they  zealously  maintained,  and  dispersed 

Histori'jne,  and  Lettres  Historiciues,  the  respectable  British  historian  of  Eugene 
and  Marlborough,  and  Fiefife. 
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through  the  natioD,  those  doctrines  which  were  calculated  to  bring  in  the 
Pretender.  By  their  Occasional  Act,  and  other  methods,  they  had  so 
modelled  the  greatest  part  of  our  Corporations,  as  to  get  in  Magistrates, 
that  went  along  with  all  their  measures.  Our  metropolis,  the  City  of 
London,  formerly  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  Popery  and  Slavery, 
was  so  corrupted  by  a  few  hot-headed  Priests,  encouraged  by  the  Coui-t, 
and  so  poysoned  by  a  Tory  ComuKm-Council,  imposed  upon  them  Viis 
et  Modis,  that  it  became  the  principal  scene  of  rebellious  tumults,  and 
all  Elections  there  were  carried  by  Jacobite  mobs.  The  Commissions 
of  Lieutenancy  and  Peace,  through  the  nation,  were,  generally,  in  the 
hands  of  persons  disaffected  to  the  Hanover  Succession;  and  the  meaner 
sort  of  people,  through  the  Kingdom,  were  so  much  debauched  by  the 
influence  of  such  men,  of  the  High-Church  Clergy,  and  of  the  Officers 
belonging  to  the  Excise  and  Customs,  that  the  Pretender,  and  his  friends, 
thought  their  game  sure.  This  he  tells  us  himself,  in  his  Declaration  after 
the  Queen's  death,  and  gives  it  as  the  only  reason  of  Ids  continuing  quiet 
for  some  years,  that  he  reckoned  himself  sure  of  tJie  friendshij}  of  the  Queen;* 
by  which  we  viust  understand  her  Ministry,  and  depended  upon  their  pro-, 
anises.  The  only  body  of  people  in  England,  that  stood  then  united  in 
his  Majesty's  interest,  was  the  moderate  Church-men  and  Dissenters; 
but  the  former  were  put  out  of  all  power,  and  the  latter  were,  by  law, 
excluded  from  it,  and  put  under  a  new  and  unnatural  hai'dship  by  the 
Schism  Act,  which  was  to  take  place  the  very  day  that  her  Majesty  died." 
After  noticing  the  state  of  Scotland,  where  the  Tory  Ministry,  "  to 
strengthen  their  interest,  kept  the  Popish  and  Jacobite  Highlanders  in 
pay,"  &c.,  this  Whig  writer  remarks,  how  circumstances  did  not  seem 
more  favourable  for  his  party  in  Ireland,  from  the  very  superior  amount 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  Jacobites  to  a  man,  in  connexion 
with  the  dominant  power  of  the  Tory  or  High-Church  Protestant  party 
thei-e,  also  averse  to  a  Hanoverian  Succession,  and  proportionably  severe 
upon  such  as  were  not  so,  or  Protestants  of  Whig  and  Dissenting  opinions. 
"  Their  Dissenters,"  he  remarks,  "  who  are  by  much  the  greatest  body  of 
Protestants  in  that  nation,  were,  by  the  influence  of  the  High-Chiirch 
party,  brought  under  an  incapacity  to  bear  any  civil  or  military  commis- 
sion for  the  defence  of  themselves,  or  their  country.  This  was  not  only 
highly  impolitick,  as  it  weakened  the  English  and  Protestant  interest  in 
that  Kingdom,  but  highly  ungrateful  to  the  Irish  Dissenters,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  twice,  under 
God,  the  principal  instruments  of  saving  that  Kingdom  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  Established  Chui'ch  of  Ireland.  Yet,  such  was 
the  rancour  of  the  High-Church  party,  that  they  did  all  they  could  to 
persecute  and  oppress,  not  only  their  Dissenting  brethren  in  that  nation, 
but  even  the  moderate  Church-men;  and  the  Government  there  was  put 
into  such  hands,  and  administered  in  such  a  manner,  as  plainly  discovered, 
that  the  designs  of  the  Alinistry  were  so  laid  and  carried  on,  in  all  the  3 
Nations,  as  to  pave  the  Pretender^ s  way  to  the  Throne.  ...  In  short, 
there  was  nothing  wanting  to  have  entirely  delivered  up  that  Kingdom  into  the 
luinds  of  the  Pretender,  hut  to  have  modeUd  the  Troops  there  to  their  pur- 
pose, hyp)utling  out  all  the  Iwnest  Officers,  andjylacing  Jacobites  in  tJieir  stead" 

*  Queen  Anne,  "in  djong,"  says  Klose,  "confirmed  the  belief,  that  had  long  pre- 
vailed, of  her  partiality  for  the  exiled  Pi-ince,  by  exclaiming — 'Oh,  my  dear 
brother,  how  I  pity  you ! '  " 
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The  accounts  of  tlie  Queen's  illness  were  accompanied  by  information 
from  Ireland,  as  to  what  efforts  were  on  foot  there,  to  strengthen  the 
Brigade  in  France—"  Great  numbers  of  lusty,  young  fellows,  all  Papists, 
having  gone,  since  last  Michaelmas,  into  France,  on  assurances  given 
them,  that  they  should  soon  return  home,  with  their  lawful  King,  James 
III. — many  recruiting  officers  being  alleged  to  have  arrived  from  France 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  island,  Dublin  not  excepted,  where  James  Roche, 
a  considerable  Popish  merchant,  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  listing 

and  vessels,  sailing  for  France,  bringing  from  20  to  GO  of  the  lower 

order  of  Irish  on  board,  under  the  pretence,  it  was  affirmed,  of  emigrating 
merely  as  agi'icultural  labourei's,  but,  in  reality,  as  so  many  recruits  for 
the  Irish  regiments  abroad,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender.  Hence,  the 
25roceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Dublin  on  the  subject,  the 
declaration  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  for  the  adoption 
of  immediate  measui'es  to  stop  the  transporting  of  such  great  numbers  of 
Popish  youth  into  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  consequent  issuing 
of  a  Proclamation,  against  such  recruiting,  from^he  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council  of  Ireland."  From  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's  indisposi- 
tion, the  advocates  for  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  likewise  referred,  with  much 
uneasiness,  to  the  Irish  troops  in  France,  as  being  quartered  too  near  the 
coasts  opposite  to  England;  with  a  view,  it  was  believed,  of  being  read?/ 
to  come  over,  in  support  of  her  brother's  claim  to  tlie  Crown,  as  King 
James  III.  "  Upon  the  first  news  of  the  Queen's  sickness,"  writes  the 
Hanoverian  Envoy,  Baron  de  Schutz,  from  London,  January  25th,  171-i-, 
"several  French  battalions  had  orders  to  mirch  towards  the  sea,  under 
pretext  of  changing  the  garrisons;  and  they  remain  there,  viz.,  at  Grave- 
ling, Calais,  Berg,  St.  Winnox,  St.  Omers,  and  Boulogne.  Most  of  the 
Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service,  who  made  the  campaign  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  are  arrived  likewise  in  the  Low  Countries.  Clare's  regi 
ment  is  at  Douay,  Galmoy's  at  Valenciennes,  and  Dorrington's,  which, 
was  the  late  King  James's  Regiment  of  Guards,  at  Avesnes."  February 
6th,  the  Baron  notes,  of  men  of  rank  of  the  Hanoverian  party  in  England, 
how,  under  such  circumstances,  "  many  of  them  expected  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  as  soon  as  the  French  designs  were  ripe; "  and  how,  consequently, 
1  of  them  "  gave  £100  to  an  officer,  for  going  to  France,  to  learn,  with 
certainty,  if  the  Irish  troops  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boulogne  1 "  The  alarm  at  such  intelligence  from  Ireland,  and  the  Con- 
tinent, caused  public  credit  to  suffer  very  much,  for  several  weeks,  in 
London;  the  funds  falling,  and  a  severe  run  taking  place  upon  the  Bank  of 
England.  With  respect  to  the  Jacobite  recruiting  in  Ireland,  we  likewise 
read,  how  information  being  given,  in  May,  to  the  authorities  in  Dublin, 
of  about  150  men  being  at  the  Hill  of  Howth,  in  order  to  sail  thence  to 
France  for  the  service  of  James  III.,  some  constables,  with  a  file  of 
musketeers,  were  despatched  against  the  Jacobite  party.  Of  the  150,  but 
24  were  taken;  who  were  imprisoned,  tried,  and,  by  one-sided,  hostile 
Juries,  of  course  condemned  for  what  was  called  "  high  treason ; "  and, 
some  time  after,  3  of  the  number,  "  John  Redly,  Alexander  Bourke,  and 
Martin  Cai'rol,  were  executed  for  it,  at  Ste|)hens's- Green" — or  where 
poor  Captain  Nowlan  subsequently  met  the  like  fate.  What  became  of 
the  other  21  captured  Jacobites  we  do  not  know,  but  may  not  unreason- 
ably suspect,  that  the  Dublin  hangman  cdukl  tell.     In  Harris's  Williamite 
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account  of  the  notorious  Lord  Chief- Justice,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  author  of 
Hibernia  Anglicana — already  noticed  iu  connexion  with  the  virulent 
proscription,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  of  all  the  older  Irish  having 
lands  in  general,  and  of  the  unfortunate  young  Earl  of  Clancarty  in 
particular — we  have  additional  circumstances  respecting  the  prosecutions, 
liere  referred  to,  of  those  enlisting  for  the  Brigade  in  France.  Having 
premised,  how  much  the  Irish  regiments  there  required  recruits  after 
such  a  long  war  on  the  Continent,  Harris  states^-"  Thei-efore  as  soon  as 
the  Peace  was  made,  several  of  the  officers  came  to  Ireland  to  recruit. 
They,  and  those  whom  they  employed,  the  sooner  to  complete  their 
business,  and  well  knowing  that  the  inclinations  of  the  Papists  were  all 
in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  made  use  of  his  name  to  inveigle  them 
into  his  service.  This  powerful  ai-gument  soon  inlisted  great  numbers, 
who  were  fii-mly  persuaded  they  were  to  return  in  a  year  to  extirpate  all 
the  English.  In  February,  1713,  William  Lehy,  1  of  the  persons  so 
inlisted,  gave  an  information  of  the  treason  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  laid 
it  before  the  Government,  and  the  informant  and  Michael  Lehy  were 
examined  before  the  Council.  Upon  this  examination,  a  Proclamation 
was  immediately  issued,  to  encoxxrage  the  apprehending  the  inlisters  and 
the  inlisted,  and  several  were  taken,  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  most  about  Dublin.  In  the  Spring  Circuit  in  Munster,  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Cox  received  2  letters  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,"  much  approving 
his  care  to  punish  persons  who  inlisted  men  for  the  Pretender's,  or  for 
foreign,  service;  "and,  when  he  returned  to  Dublin,  his  time  was  chiefly 
employed  in  taking  Informations,  sending  out  Warrants,  Guards,  and 
Constables  to  apprehend,  and  in  examining  the  inlisted  persons,  when 
apprehended.  So  zealous  and  active  were  he,  and  others  lawfully  autho- 
rized, that  the  Goals  of  Newgate  and  Kilmainham  were  soon  full  of 
these  traytors;  so  that  the  Govex-nment  thought  it  necessary,  to  send  a 
Special  Commission  to  Kilmainham,  to  tx-y  the  criminals  in  custody  there. 
Accordingly,  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  sat  at  Kilmainham, 
the  2nd  of  July,  1714,  and  Lord  Chief- Justice  Cox  gave  the  Chai-ge  to 
the  Grand  Jury."  This  chax-ge  was,  of  course,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  him,  who,  in  addition  to  so  mxxclx  land,  the  spoil  of  Irish  Jacobite 
loyalists,  possessed  a  portion  of  what  was  King  James  II. 's  propex'ty,  and, 
in  case  of  a  "restoration,"  woxxld  be  King  James  III.'sj*  and,  as  an 
address  to  a  juxy  of  opinions  corresponding  with  those  of  the  addresser, 
was  duly  effective,  to  the  prejxxdice  of  the  accused.  Conseqxxexxtly,  we  are 
told,  "  many  were  condemixed,  and  executed,  by  virtue  of  this  Commission, 
and  3  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  where  Sir  Richard  px-esided." 

The  great  apprehension  among  the  Whigs  in  England,  with  x'espect  to 
the  Irish  military  abroad,  was  the  more  natural,  fx"om  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
reported  design,  with  regard  to  tlxe  army  at  home  ;  which,  if  not  arrested 
by  the  Queen's  prematxxre  death,  must  have  placed  her  bx-other,  as  James 
III.  of  England  axxd  Ireland,  and  James  VIII.  of  Scotland  upon  the 
thrones  of  his  ancestors.  On  this  design  of  his  Lordship,  Ibberville,  the 
Prench  Agent  in  London,  wxiting  to  Louis  XIV.  the  day  following  the 

*  "Besides,"  says  Harris,  of  Cox,  "he  was  attainted  by  King  James's  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, held  every  foot  of  his  estate  under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  (which  stands 
repealed  by  the  same  Parliament, )  or  imder  the  Trustee  Act,  (which  must  have  the 
same  fate  -vvith  the  Protestant  Succession,)  so  that  his  religion,  his  i)roperty,  and  his 
life,  all  depended  on  the  House  of  Hanover." 
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Queen's  decease,  and  after  expressing  how  penetrated  with  grief  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  at  that  fatal  circumstance,  observes  of  his  Lordship — ■ 
"  He  has  assured  me,  measures  were  so  well  taken,  that,  in  6  -weeks  time, 
things  would  have  been  j9M«  into  such  a  condition,  as  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  fear  from  lahat  has  just  occurred."  *  Of  the  same  design, 
Oldmixon  informs  us — "  That  the  army,  in  both  England  and  Ireland, 
was  to  be  modell'd,  is  most  certain.  Major-General  Devenport,  (Lieu- 
tenant of  the  1st  Troop  of  Life-Guards,  who  was  ordei'ed  to  sell,)  shew'd 
myself,  and  others,  the  next  day  after  the  Queen  dy'd,  a  list  of  60  or  70 
officers,  most  of  them  of  the  Guards,  that  were  to  be  cashier' d,  with  the 
names  of  those  that  were  to  have  their  commissions,"  &c.  Another 
Anglo-Whig  contemporary  alleges — "  The  army  was  to  be  new  modell'd, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the  troops  in  Great  Britain  might  be  bliudly 
devoted  to  the  Ministry.  One  branch  of  this  scheme  was,  to  break  9  of 
the  battalions  in  Ireland;  entirely  to  lay  aside  72  officers,  that  were 
thought  improper  instruments  for  the  designs  in  hand ;  and  to  raise  15 
other  battalions,  that  should  be  sure  to  obey  all  commands,"  &c.  And  we 
are  informed,  how  the  "other  branch  of  his  scheme  was,  to  remove  such 
officers  of  the  Guards  as  were  eminently  well  efiected  to  the  most  Serene 
House  of  Hanover ;"  among  whom  were  the  names  of  3  Major-Generals,  3 
Brigadiers,  and  21  Colonels,  as  men  who  would  not  consent  "  to  serve  the 
Queen,vnthout  asking  questions  P' i — while,  of  those  who  were  to  be  commis- 
sioned instead  of  them,  it  was  given  out,  that  "  some  were  Ii'ish  Papists," 
besides  "a  Popish  Lord!"  Even  as  matters  stood  at  the  Queen's  deatli, 
or  although  it  occurred  before  those  military  precautions  could  be  taken, 
the  moment  she  expired,  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  the  famous  High-Chui'ch 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  proposed  "  to  go,  in  his  lawn-sleeves,  and  j^Toclaim 
James  III.,  (be,  at  Charing  Cross!"  On  which,  "Bolinbroke's  heart 
failing  him,"  writes  Horace  "VValpole,  "Atterbury  swore — There  rvas  the 
best  cause  in  Europe  lost,  for  wa,nt  of  spirit!"  With  I'eference  to  such 
Tory  plans  in  favour  of  the  accession  of  the  Queen's  brother,  as  King 
James,  and  to  the  particular  apprehension,  by  Whiggism,  of  the  Irish 

*  Of  Louis  XIV. 's  sincei-e  attachment  to  the  cause  of  James  II.'s  son.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  noticing  the  circumstances  of  his  own  tlight  to  France  after  Queen 
Anne's  death,  and  his  taking  office  there  under  James,  alleges — "If  the  late  King," 
Louis  XIV.,  "had  lived  6  months  longer,  I  verily  believe,  there  had  been  war 
again,  between  England  and  France."  But,  continues  his  Lordshij),  "when  I 
arrived  at  Paris,  the  King  was  already  gone  to  Marly,  where  the  indisposition 
which  he  had  begun  to  feel  at  Versailles,  increased  upon  him.  He  was  the  best 
friend  the  Chevalier  had  :  and,  when  I  engaged  in  this  business,  my  principal 
dependence  was  upon  his  personal  character  ;  this  failed  me,  in  a  great  degree — he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  exert  the  same  vigour  as  formerly. "  In  short,  concludes 
his  Lordship,  "all  I  had  to  negociate— by  myself  first,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  soon  afterwards, — languished  with  the  King.  Mij  Iwpes  sunk 
as  he  declined,  and  died  lohen  he  expired.^  Of  Ibberville,  it  is  amusing  to  read, 
under  the  head  of  "St.  James's,  November  16,"  this  paragraph,  with  reference  to 
King  George  I.,  instead  of  King  James  III.,  in  the  London  Gazette  for  1714,  No. 
5277.  "Yesterday,  Monsieur  d'Ibbcrville,  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  had  a  private  audience  of  the  King,  to  congratulate  his  Majesty's 
happy  accession  to  the  throne."     Such  are  politics  and  jioliticians ! 

t  With  such  a  large  majority  of  the  ])opulation  of  Great  Britain  opposed  to  a 
Hanoverian  succession,  as  \n)l  be  seen  in  the  next  Book,  vmst  not  .James  have 
succeeded  liis  sister,  had  she  only  lived  till  such  a  remodelling  of  the  army,  as  Lord 
Bolingbroke  planned,  should  have  been  completed,  to  render  any  Whig  opposition 
hopeless  ? 
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Brigade,  as  the  especial  cliampii'^is  of  that  succession,  tlie  zealous  Irish 

Whig,  Captain  Parker,  adds  in  ids  Memoirs — "  It  is  most  certain,  that, 

was  it  not  for  the  brave  defence  the  Catalans  made  at  Barcelona,  (for 

they  still  held  out)  the  Dulce  of  Berwick^  with  his  Irish  regiments,  would  i 

have  landed  among  us,  he/ore  the  Queen's  death;  and  then,  what  a  scene 

of  hlood  must  have  followed  !     Surely  the  hand  of  Frovidence  appeared 

visibly,  at  that  very  critical  juncture,  in  favour  of  the  religion,  laws,  and 

liberty  of  England  I  " 


t 
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George  Guelph,  Elector  of  Hanover,  being,  as  George  I.,  made  King 
of  Gi-eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  August,  1714,  on  Whig  or  Revolutioa 
■orinciples  ;  according  to  Avhicli  King  James  II.'s  son,  James  Francis 
Edward  Stuart,  born  Prince  of  Wales  at  St.  James's  Palace,  London,  in 
June,  1GS8,  was  styled  a  Pretender,  and  his  claim  to  the  throne,  upon 
legitimate  or  hereditary  grounds,  was,  on  account  of  his  religion  as  a 
Catholic,  passed  over,  and  set  aside  ;  that  Prince,  who,  nevertheless, 
regarded  himself,  and  was  also  regarded  by  far  the  lai-ger  portion  of  the 
jjopulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as,  by  right.  King  James  III., 
ordered  his  adherents  in  Great  Britain,  in  1715,  to  rise  against  the 
Hanoverian,  as  a  usurper.*     Nor,  while  George  appeared  to  so  many,  as 

*  The  popular  feeling  in  Great  Britain  respecting  the  rival  dj'nasfcies  is  expressed 
in  the  verse  of  the  Jacobite  song — 

"God  prosper  King  James,  and  the  German  confound. 
And  'may  none  but  true  Britoits  e'er  rule  British  ground!  " 

The  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  1715,  from  the  intelligence  he  had,  asserts,  that, 
beyond  dispute,  5  out  of  6  persons  in  England  were  for  James  III.  "  Le  gros  de  la 
nation  Angloise  est  si  bien  dispose,  qu'oii  pent  avancer  hardimeut  que,  de  6,  il  y 
en  a  5,  pour  le  Boi  Jacques."  And  this  he  might  safely  write,  since  he  tells  us, 
he  was  informed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  &c.,  how  the  English 
were  never  better  disposed  towards  the  Stuart  cause,  9  out  of  10  being  for  James 
a^ainsb  George.  "  Ormond,  Marr,  &c.,  nous  assftroaent,  que  jamais  les  i->enples 
n  avoient  ete  si  bien  disposes ;  que,  de  10,  il  y  en  avoit  9,  centre  George,  et  par 
consequent  pour  Jacques. "  Dr.  Johnson,  likewise,  who  was  born  previous  to  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  observed  to  Mr.  Boswell,  on  the  subject,  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  or  1773 — "The  present  family  on  the  throne  came  to  the 
crown  against  the  will  of  9-lOths  of  the  people.  Whether  these  9-lOths  were  right, 
or  •WTong,  it  is  not  our  business  now  to  inquire."  In  fact,  with  the  great  Country, 
Church,  or  Tory  party,  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  England,  generally  in 
favour  of  the  Stuarts,  as  well  as  the  Episcopalians  and  Highlanders  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  similarly  inclined,  how  small  a  numerical  minority  of  the 
population  of  these  islands  Tmist  the  supporters  of  a  change  of  dynasty  have  been, 
consisting,  as  they  almost  universally  did,  merely  of  the  Whigs  in  England,  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  the  comjjaratively  few  Protestants  in  Ireland — 
these  last,  too,  not  being  withoxit  some  Jacobites  among  them !  It  was  only  in  the 
least-peopled  of  the  3  kingdoms,  or  in  Scotland,  that  Whiggery  could  prftoid  to 
claim  a  majoritj-,  and  even  there,  that  majority  was  weakened  by  the  disaffection 
of  many,  who  were  Whigs,  indeed,  by  party  inclination,  but,  as  nationalists,  were 
altogether  opposed  to  the  Union,  and,  so  far,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 
since  their  '^restoration'^  would  have  been  attended  by  that  of  the  Pailiament  of 
Scotland.  Writing  as  an  English  historian.  Lord  Mahnn  saj's — "We,  on  our  part, 
should  do  well  to  remember,  that  the  llevolution  of  lOSS  was  not  sought,  but 
forced  upon  us."     But,  in  whatever  light  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  niay  be  viewed  as 
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no  better  than  a  usurper,  did  he  seem  entitled  to  any  more  respect,  from 
a  view  of  his  moral  character,  mental  attainments,  and  personal  endow- 
ments. "  He,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  was  indebted  for  his  aggrandizement 
merely  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  having  been  educated  in  the 
Protestant  faith  ;  there  being,  at  the  period  of  his  accession,  so  many 
as  57  individuals  of  the  blood  royal,  who  possessed  superior  heredi- 
tary claims."  jMarried,  in  1682,  to  his  young,  beautiful,  and  accom- 
plished cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea,  Duchess  of  Zell,  who,  by  bringing  him 
that  Sovereign  Duchy  as  her  dowry,  so  much  enlarged  his  Hanoverian 
dominions,  he,  nevertheless,  only  "  a  few  months  after,  attached  himself 
to  undeserving  mistresses,  and  even  insulted  his  young  wife,  by  con- 
stantly inti'oducing  them  into  her  presence."  In  short,  "  he  was  himself 
the  most  notorious  adulterer,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  libertine,  in  his 
dominions."  Yet,  though  claiming  such  a  wide  and  shameless  range  of 
animal  indulgence  for  himself,  he,  on  a  single  charge  of  matrimonial 
infidelity,*  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Alden,  in  the  river  AUer,  in  Zell,  his 
unfortunate  wife ;  keeping  her  there,  under  the  name  of  Duchess  of 
Halle,  until  her  death;  after  "a  long  captivity  of  32  years,  deprived  of 
the  society  of  her  children,  and  snatched  from  the  pleasures  of  life,  when 
she  was  best  qualified  to  enjoy  them."  While  thus  debauched  and  cruel, 
lie  was  likewise  "  ignorant  and  illiterate,  inelegant  in  his  person,  and 
ungraceful  in  his  manners;"  and,  though  in  his  55th  year,  when  he  came 
over  to  rule  these  islands,  he  was  encumbered  with  "  a  seraglio  of  hideous 
German  prostitutes,  who  rendered  him  equally  ludicrous  by  their 
absurdities,  and  unpopular  by  their  rapacity."  To  this  sufficiently 
repulsive  specimen  of  Whig-Hanoverian  royalty,  the  Tories,  or  Jacobites, 
preferred  the  young  representative  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  although  a 
Catholic,  t 

*'  Let  our  great  James  come  over,  ' 

And  baffle  Prince  Hanover, 
With  hearts  and  hands,  in  loyal  bands. 

We'll  welcome  him  at  Dover. 

regards  England,  in  Scotland,  as  involving,  if  successful,  a  Repeal  of  the  hated  Union, 
and  in  Ireland,  a  dissolution  of  the  perjury-enacted  Penal  Code,  b}^  a  fulfilment  of 
the  violated  Treaty  of  Limerick,  that  cause  was  the  representative  of  nationality, 
in  opposition  to  provincialism,  and  of  religious  emancipation  in  opposition  to  sec- 
tarian oppression,  and,  so  far,  was  the  cause  of  justice  versus  injustice.  Great 
historic  events  have  various  aspects,  from  which  they  must  be  contemplated,  and 
studied,  in  order  to  be  duly  understood. 

*  The  object  of  George's  jealousy  was  the  famous  Swedish  Count  Konigsmark, 
who,  in  despot-fashion,  was  privately  made  away  with.  When  George  II.,  after 
bis  accession,  "first  visited  Hanover,  he  ordered  some  alterations  in  the  Palace, 
and,  while  repairing  the  dressing-room  which  belonged  to  his  mother,  the  Princess 
Dorothea,  the  body  of  Konigsmark  was  discovered  under  the  pavement,  where  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  strangled,  and  buried." 

+  Lord  Mahon  justly  considers  the  Jacobites  to  have  been  wrong,  "in  seeking 
to  impose  a  Pi  Oman  Catholic  head  upon  the  Protestant  Church  of  England."  In 
that  objection  to  the  Stuart  family,  the  strength  of  the  party  for  the  "Revolution 
unquestionably  lay.  Yet  political  measures,  like  the  Revolution,  however  desirable 
in  one  point  of  view,  may  seem  most  objectionable  from  others ;  and  men  will  act 
accordingly.  Hence,  though  the  Stuarts  were  driven  out,  as  has  been  observed, 
"to  keep  them  out  required  a  standing  army,  many  campaigns  and  battles,  the 
decapitation  of  many  honourable  heads,  the  confiscation  of  estates,  the  imposition 
of  taxes  on  almost  every  useful  commodity,  and  the  bon-owing  of  millions  of  money, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  enormous  national  debt ;  which  swallowed 
up,  year  after  year,  wealth  as  it  was  made ;  and  prevented  much  of  the  best  capital, 
and  the  most  skilful  hands,  from  engaging  in  the  production  of  wealth." 
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it  was  allesced- 
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Of  royal  birth  and  breeding, 
In  ev'ry  gi-ace  exceeding, 
Our  heai-ts  will  mourn,  till  his  return, 
O'er  lands  that  lie  a-bleeding." 

And  again,  after  exclaiming,  that 

"  England  must  surrender 
To  him,  they  call  Pketender," 

"  The  royal  j'outh  deserveth 

To  fill  the  sacred  place ; 
'Tis  he  alone  preserveth 

The  Stuarts'  ancient  race. 
Since  'tis  our  inclination, 
To  call  him  to  the  nation. 
Let  each  man,  in  his  station, 

Receive  his  King  in  peace!" 

As  the  Stuarts,  previous  to  the  junction  of  the  2  British  Crowns, 
in  1C03,  had  been  the  national  Sovereigns  of  Scotland,  and,  as  the 
so-called  Act  of  Union,  recently  imposed  upon  the  Scotch  by  corruption 
and  terrorism,  for  the  special  pui-pose  of  excluding  their  ancient  dynasty 
from  the  throne,*  was  to  be  repealed,  if  that  dynasty  could  be  restored, 
the  Stuarfc  interest  was  proportionably  powerful  there,  and  its  policy 
dul)^  directed,  to  excite  a  popular  insni-rection  against  the  Hanoverian. 
"  We,"  says  the  Declaration  of  James  to  the  Scotch,  as  James  YIII.,  "are 
come  to  relieve  ou.r  subjects  of  Scotland  from  the  hardships  they  groan 
nnder,  on  accoimt  of  the  late  unhappy  Union ;  and  to  restore  the  Kingdom 
to  its  ancient  free  and  indejiendenfc  state."  And  subsequently,  "  We  hope," 
adds  the  document,  "to  see  Our  just  rights,  and  those  of  the  Church,  and 
People  of  Scotland,  once  more  settled,  in  a  free  and  independent  Scots 
Parliament,  on  their  ancient  foundation.  To  such  a  Parliament,  (which 
we  will  immediately  call,)  shall  we  entirely  refer  both  our  and  their 
interests;  being  sensible  that  these  interests,  rightly  understood,  are  alioays 
the  same."  The  1st  movement  against  the  German  consequently  occurred 
in  Scotland,  where  the  Earl  of  Mar,  (late  Secretaiy  of  State  under  Queen 
Anne,)  with  other  noblemen,  assembled,  in  September,  1715,  a  Jacobite 
force  in  the  Highlands,  and  proclaimed  the  Stuart  Prince,  at  Brae-Mai', 
and  elsewhere,  as  King  James.  The  national  and  Tory  feeling,  against 
the  English  and  Whigs,  for  su^jplanting  the  old  native  royal  line  by  a 
"  foreign  brood,"  was  suitably  expressed  in  the  songs  of  the  day :  -^ 

"Our  King  they  do  despise,  boys. 
Because  of  Scottish  blood  ; 
But,  for  all  their  oaths,  and  lies,  boys, 
His  title  still  is  good." 

"How  lang  shall  our  old,  and  once  brave,  warlike  nation. 
Thus  tamely  submit  to  a  base  usurpation? 

4>  *  W  *  K>  :»  IK 

How  lang  shall  the  Whigs,  perverlinrj  all  reason, 
Call  honest  men  knaves,  and  loyally  treason?" 

"  See,  under  the  year  170S,  the  account  already  given  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Union  for  Scotland,  denoimced  at  the  time,  or  February,  1707,  by  Sir 
Charles  Packington,  in  the  English  Parliament,  as  "a  Union,  that  was  carried  by 
corruption  and  bribery  within  doors,  by  force  and  violence  without." 
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The  general  hostility  to  the  Union,  noticed  in  tlie  same  powerful  effusions 
of  popular  opinion, — 

"  All  Unions  we'U  o'erturn,  boys, 
Like  Bruce  at  Bannockbiirn,  boys, 
The  English  home  we'll  chase!  " — 

likewise  appeared  upon  the  Stuart  standard  at  Brae-Mar;  of  which, 
says  the  description,  "the  colour  was  blue,  having,  on  the  one 
side,  the  Scottish  arms,  wrought  in  gold,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Scottish  thistle,  with  these  words  beneath,  No  Union"  Mar,  soon  after 
he  took  the  field,  was  to  have  been  joined  by  James  from  the  Continent; 
but  that  Prince's  arrival  was  prevented,  by  various  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, until  January,  1716.  Meanwhile  George's  Commander  in 
Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  engaged  Mar  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff-Muir, 
or  Dumblain,  in  November,  with  such  a  result,  as  to  arrest  any  progress 
of  the  main  Stuart  force  southwards;  and  subsequent  reinforcements, 
with  an  importation  of  several  thousand  Dutch  troops  (as  in  1688,  etc.) 
so  strengthened  the  side  of  the  foreign  Prince,  against  the  English. 
Prince  and  his  British  supporters,*  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  retire 
northwards,  until,  in  February,  1716,  he  had  to  embark  by  night  with 
Mar,  and  other  noblemen,  for  the  Continent,  and  the  Jacobite  force  had 
to  disperse. 

During  the  short  stay  he  was  able  to  make  in  Scotland  against  hia 
Georgeite  opponents  and  their  Dutch  supporters,  James  exjjressed  how 
solicitous  he  was  to  obtain  the  Irish  Brigade  from  France;  which,  how- 
ever, after  a  peace,  so  very  recently  concluded,  and  so  very  necessary  to 
be  maintained,  with  England,  could  not  be  sent  to  him.  From  "Kin- 
naird,  Jan.  2,  1716,"  he  wrote  to  his  Minister,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at 
Paris — "■  "What  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  and  that  without  loss  of 
time,  is,  a  competent  number  of  arms,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them;" 
and  "our  5  Irish  regiments,  with  all  the  officers  of  the  D."  of  "Berwick 
at  their  head."  Then,  alluding  to  the  Regent  of  France,  he  states  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  and  the  veteran  Lieutenant- Generals  Michael 
Poth,t  and  Arthur  Dillon — "  Could  the  Regent  send  him,"  Ormonde, 
"  with   troops  into  England,  at  the  same  time  that  our  Irish  regiments 

*  Among  the  circumstances,  which  Lord  Macaulay  reckons  the  least  "glorious" 
connected  ^vith  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  that  of  James  II.  having  only  been 
dethroned  through  the  aid  of  a  foreign  or  Dutch  army.  Again,  or  in  1715-16, 
we  see  the  foreign  occupant  of  James's  throne  excluding  that  ^Monarch's  son  from 
it,  throi^gh  a  treaty  for  obtaining  6000  foreigners  from  Holland,  "  who,"  says  a 
contemporary  Enghsh  histoiian  of  the  Hanoverian  party,  "did  very  good  service 
in  Xorth  Britain,  and  were  more  terrible  to  the  rebels,  than  the  native  Britons 
in  the  King's  army."  Finally,  or  in  1745,  George  II.  also  claimed  Dutch  aid, 
which  he  obtained,  even  to  a  inore  considerable  amount.  And,  though  such  aid 
was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  though  the  army  with  which  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  decided  the  contest  against  Prince  Charles  Stuart  at  Culloden, 
in  1746,  was  not  composed  of  foreigners,  yet  this  army  was  enabled  to  advance 
and  fight  that  decisive  battle  in  Scotland,  by  having  had  about  6000  foreign 
aiixiharies,  or  Hessians,  to  serve  elsewhere  in  the  countr3^  Hence,  the  offer  of 
Prince  Charles,  acting  as  Regent  for  hisj'ather  in  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  as  George  II. — "Let  him,  if  he  pleases,  try  the  experiment; 
let  him  send  off  his  foreign  hii-ehngs,  and  put  all  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle,  and 
I  will  trust  only  to  the  King  my  father's  subjects!"  But  the  largest  amount  of 
foreigners  was  employed  to  force  the  Revolution  upon  Ireland,  under  Wilham  III., 
as  shown  in  Book  III.,  under  the  year  169S. 

t  As  also  spelled  "  Rothe,"  mistaken,  by  Lord  Mahon,  for  "Rx)che." 
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come  here,  it  vroulcl  end  the  dispute  very  soon.  ...  I  should  have 
mentioned  before,  that  Rothe,  or  Dillon,  I  must  have.  One  I  can 
spare  you,  but  not  both;  and  may  be  Dillon  would  be  useful  in 
Ireland,"  (fee.  Several  other  Irish  officers  evinced  their  loyalty  to 
James,  as  their  King,  although  they  were  not  able  to  arrive,  from 
France  in  Scotland,  soon  enough  to  be  of  service  in  any  combat. 
"  They,"  observes  a  contemporary,  "  were  seen  abandoning  all  engage- 
ments, and  certainties,  to  follow  him,  without  the  least  hesitation,  into 
Scotland,  as  fast  as  they  could  ship  off,  notwithstanding  the  rigours  of  a 
most  hard  and  rigid  season,  and  the  many  dangers  they  were  to  run,  by 
sea,  and  land,  as  well  as  the  hardships,  and  hard  shifts,  they  might  guess 
they  should  meet  with  in' the  service" — which,  it  will  be  noted,  exposed 
those  engaged  in  it,  if  taken  prisoners,  to  the  savage  mode  of  execution, 
(or  half-hanging  and  disembowelling  alive  !)  appointed,  by  the  law  of 
England,  for  "  high  treason."  Among  the  officers  of  King  James  II. 
with  his  son,  as  King,  in  Scotland,  were  Lieutenant-General  Dominick 
Sheldon,  and  Brigadier  Christopher  ISTugent  of  Dardistown.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Tinmouth,  son  of  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  then 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Berwick,  and  the  Marquis's  kinsman,  the 
Honourable  Francis  Bulkeley,  reformed  Colonel  of  the  same  Irish  regi- 
ment, likewise  came  to  serve  there.  Sheldon  was  1  of  those  who 
departed,  along  with  James  himself,  for  the  Continent,  The  Marquis  of 
Tinmouth,  and  Colonel  Bulkeley,  had  sailed  together  for  Scotland,  loith 
100,000  crovms  in  gold,  contributed  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain;  but  were 
unluckily  shipwrecked  by  night  off  the  Scotch  coast,  and  lost  all  the 
money,  as  they  only  had  time,  to  make  for  land,  in  a  boat.*  The  Mar- 
quis, and  the  Colonel,  being  finally  left  behind  with  the  Jacobite  force 
when  it  was  obliged  to  disperse,  ventured,  instead  of  seeking  a  conceal- 
ment in  the  Highlands,  or  "Western  Isles,  to  proceed  from  the  north  to 
Edinburgh;  passed  undiscovered,  though  8  days  there;  embarked  for 
Holland;  and  thence  reached  France.  They,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers, 
who  were  with  James  in  Scotland,  upon  the  complaint  of  George's 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  were  deprived,  by  the  French  Government,  of 
their  employments,  but  only  to  save  appearances;  the  Regiment  of 
Berwick,  for  instance,  though  taken  from  the  Marquis  of  Tinmouth, 
being  given  back  to  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  made 
another  of  his  sons  its  Colonel;  and  the  Regiment  of  ISTugent  being 
taken  from  the  Brigadier,  but  transferred  to  his  son,  though  then  a 
mere  youth. 

Some  of  this  regiment  had  gone  over  with  their  countryman,  James 
Butler,  2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde,  to  England.  This  Irish  nobleman,  from 
the  antiquity  of  his  family,  from  the  magnitude  of  his  rent-roll,  among 
the  largest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  besides  the  emoluments  of 
several  high  civil  and  military  appointments,  from  his  public  spirit,  his 
personal  bravery,  affability,  magnificence,  benevolence,  and  hospitality, 
was  the  head  and  idol  of  the  great  Tory  or  Jacobite  party  in  England,t 
whose  cry  was,  we  are  told,  "a«.  Ormond!  in  opposition  to  King  George," 

"  The  Duke  of  Berwick  is  the  authority  for  Philip  V.'s  contribution,  thus,  as 
regards  James,  and  Scotland,  destined  to  be  "  neither  good  for  king  nor  country," 
or  "  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  ! "  James's  son,  Prince  Charles,  was 
likewise  very  unluchj,  with  reference  to  remittances  for  him,  in  Scotland,  from 
Spain,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

t  On  the  Whig  or  Georgeite  attainder  of  the  Duke,  his  friend,  Dean  Swift,  writes 
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or  "  High  Church  and  OrmondV  Their  feelings  of  hostility  to  Hano- 
verianism,  and  of  proportionable  attachment  to  the  exiled  and  attainted 
Duke,  were  particularly  dis^^layed  this    year,    1715,   in    London,   with 

reference  to  the   1st  celebration  there  of  George's  birtli-day  as  King 

the  Hanoverian's  entrance  into  this  world  happening,  awkwardly  enough, 
to  date  from  the  day  immediately  previous  to  that  appointed  for  com- 
memorating the  re-establishment  of  the  House  of  Stuart  on  the  thrones 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  person  of  King  Chai-les  II.  ''  The 
28th  of  May  being  the  King's  birth-day,"  says  an  Anglo-Whig  annalist 
with  respect  to  George  I.,  "the  great  Officers  of  State,  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  Nobility,  waited  on  his  Majesty  at  St.  James's,  the  guns 
were  fired,  and  the  flags  displayed,  &c."  But  "  the  Jacobites  reserved 
the  demonstrations  both  of  their  joy  and  insolence  for  the  next  day,  (29th) 
which,  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Boyal  Family, 
they  celebrated  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  not  so  much  out  of 
compliment  to  t\xe  former,  as  in  hopes  of  what  they  call  b.  future,  Restor- 
ation. Their  mobbs  in  the  city  broke  the  windows  of  such  houses  as 
were  not  illuminated,  and,  among  'em,  those  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Their 
cry  was,  High  Church  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond!  In  Smithfield,  there 
was  1  of  the  greatest  mobbs  that  has  been  known  since  Sacheverell's 
Trial,  where  they  burnt  a  2)rint  of  King  William,  &c."  Another  Georgite 
writer  of  the  day,  after  noting  of  the  Jacobites  on  this  occasion,  how 
"  they  made  greater  illuminations  and  Tiiore  bonfires  than  were  seen  the 
day  before,  especially  in  the  City  of  London,"  adds,  "  they  insulted  4 
Life-Guards  who  wei-e  patrolling,  and  oblig'd  them  to  cry  out,  as  they 
did,  High  Church  and  Ormond!''  Although  the  Duke  (as  above 
intimated)  had  found  it  necessary,  soon  after  the  Hanoverian  accession, 
to  retire  to  France,  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  those  manifestations, 
and  others  of  the  kind,  by  his  party,  he  was  confidently  expected,  by 
that  party,  to  return  before  long,  in  spite  of  his  enemies,  the  Whigs,  to  get 
tlie  better  of  them,  and  to  send  their  odious  foreign  importation,  George 
the  Elector,  packing  home  again  to  Hanover!     As  the  Jacobite  ballad 

exclaimed — 

"  What  tbo' th'  fTswrper's  cause  prevail  ? 
Eenew  your  constitution !  — 
Expel  that  race,  the  curst  entail 
Of  Whiggish  revolution  ! — 

Be  bought  and  sold  no  more 
By  a  sordid  German  power, 
Is  it  like  our  old  proud-hearted  nation? 
Let  King  James  then  he  the  toast. 
May  he  bless  our  longing  coast 
With  a  speedy  and  a  just  kestoeation  ! " 

In   James's   court,  "over  the  water,"  to  which,  as  well  as  the  Duke, 
Lord  Bolingbroke  had  fled  from  England,  the  accounts  of  such  public 

— "  Now  it  is  done,  it  looks  like  a  dream  to  those,  who  consider  the  nobleness  of 
liis  birth,  the  great  merits  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  own ;  his  long  unspotted  loyalty, 
his  affability,  generosity,  and  sweetness  of  nature.  I  knew  him  long  and  well,  and, 
excepting  the  frailties  of  his  youth,  which  had  been  for  some  j-ears  over,  and  that 
easiness  of  temper  which  did  somethnes  lead  him  to  follow  the  judgment  of  those, 
who  had,  by  many  degrees,  less  understanding  than  himself,  I  have  not  conversed 
with  a  more  faultless  person ;  of  great  justice  and  charity  ;  a  true  sense  of  religion, 
without  ostentation ;  of  undoubted  valour,  thoroughly  skilled  in  his  trade  of  a 
soldier ;  a  quick  and  ready  apprehension,  with  a  good  share  of  understanduig,  and 
a  general  knowledge  in  men  and  history  ;  although  under  some  disadvantage  by  an 
invincible  modesty,  which,  however,  could  not  but  render  him  yet  more  amiable 
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displays  of  sympathy  in  England  with  the  "  true  King,"  excited  duly 
favourable  anticipations  amongst  his  exiled  followers.  At  that  court, 
writes  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  the  Jacobites  liad  wrought  one  another  up, 
to  look  upon  the  success  of  the  present  designs  as  infallible;  every 
meeting-house  which  the  populace  demolished,*  every  drunken  riot 
which  happened,  served  to  confirm  them  iu  these  sanguine  expectations; 
and  there  was  hardly  one  amongst  them,  who  would  lose  the  air  of  con- 
tributing, by  his  intrigues,  to  the  restoration,  which,  he  took  for  gi-anted, 
would  be  brought  about,  without  him,  in  a  very  few  weeks.  Care  and 
hope  sat  on  every  busy  Irish  face."  Accordingly,  in  autumn,  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  accompanied  by  20  officers,  and  25  select  troopei-s, 
of  the  Eegiment  of  ISTugent,  from  their  quarters  in  Noi'mandy,  sailed  for 
the  opposite  coast  of  England,  in  order  to  act  vipon  the  extensive  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  made  there,  for  a  rising  against  the  new  dynasty. 
On  reaching  his  destination,  however,  he  found  nothing  could  be 
attempted  in  the  west  against  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  owing  to  the 
various  measures  that  Prince  had  been  enabled  to  take  for  his  defence, 
principally  through  the  aid  of  a  Colonel  Mac  Lean.  That  officer  (of  a 
Highland  name,  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,) 
had  been  the  confidant  of  the  Duke  with  respect  to  all  his  plans  and 
dispositions  for  the  rising  in  question,  but  turned  out  such  a  villain,  as 
to  become  an  informer! 

"  Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave, 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deatUy  blight, 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 
And  blasts  them,  in  their  hour  of  might!  " — Moore. 

In  consequence  of  this  baseness,  "  tlie  principal  friends  of  Ormond,"  says 
Lord  Mahon,  "  were  arrested ;  the  others  dispersed;  and  when  the  Duke 
came  to  the  appointed  place,  he  found  no  signs  of  a  rising — not  a  single 
man  to  meet  him,  instead  of  the  thousands  he  expected;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  steer  again  towards  Fi-ance!"  After  a  conference  there,  at 
St.  Malo,  with  his  young  Sovereign,  the  Duke  re-embarked,  it  is  added, 
"  with  the  daring  and  indeed  desperate  project  of  throwing  himself  upon 
the  English  coast,  and  taking  the  chance  of  some  favourable  circum- 
stances; but  a  violent  tempest  forced  him  back  a  second  time."  The 
Duke  eventually  retired  to  Avignon,  with  his  young  Sovei-eign;  and, 
when  that  Prince  left  France,  continued  to  reside  at  Avignon  under  the 
appellation  of  Colonel  Comerfoi'd,  until  invited  by  Philip  V.  into  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  to  be  soon  related. 

Not  long  after  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  risen  in  Scotland,  the  English 
Jacobites  of  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  under  Thomas  Forster, 
Esq.,  Member  for  the  former  County,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
others,  joined  by  a  body  of  Scotch,  under  the  stout  Brigadier  William 

to  those,  who  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
him.  This  is  a  short,  imperfect  character  of  that  great  person,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  is  now  attainted  for  high  treason." 

*  Of  the  Anti-Hanoverian  Toryism,  or  High -Church  Jacobitism,  displayed  at 
such  demolitions,  the  follo^ving  specimen  occurs,  in  a  letter,  of  July,  1715,  from 
Mr.  Baily  of  Staffordshire.  "  When  the  mobb  pull'd  down  the  Meeting-House  at 
Wolverhampton,  one  of  their  Leaders,  getting  on  the  top  of  the  same,  flourish'd  his 

hat  round  his  head,  and    cry'd,   '  G d KiiKj  G ge,  and   the   Duke  of 

Marlborough  !  '  A  fellow,  at  the  same  ^ilace,  standing  by  as  an  idle  spectator,  was 
charg'd  by  the  rioters,  with  being  a  spy  ;  and,  to  attone  for  his  supposed  offence, 
they  made  him  go  down  ou  his  knees,  and  cry,  '  God  bless  King  James  III.  ! ' " 
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Mac  Intosh  of '  Borlum,  took  tip  arms  in  the  name  of  King  James  ;  and, 
having  caused  a  much  more  numerous  gathering  of  Cumberland  and 
"Westmoreland  Militia,  &c.,  to  disperse  with  disgrace,  *  advanced,  pro- 
claiming James,  as  far  as  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  They,  however,  wei'e 
finally  reduced  to  surrender  at  that  place  in  November,  by  a  superior 
corps  of  regular  troops,  under  Lieutenant-Gen  eral  George  Carpenter 
and  Major-General  Charles  "Wills.  With  this  captured  Jacobite  force, 
there  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  a  most  honourable  name,  Charles  "Wogan, 
of  the  house  of  Rathcoffy,  in  the  County  of  Kildare.  By  this  name,  that 
County  was  represented  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Confedei-ate 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  at  Kilkenny,  during  the  great  civil  war  under  King 
Charles  I.,  as  well  as  in  the  Parliament  of  King  James  II.  during  the 
subsequent  "War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland.  Against  the  Crom- 
wellians,  the  name  of  "Wogan  was  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  cavalier 
gallantry  by  the  defence  of  Duncannon  in  1649,  which  compelled  those 
revolutionists,  or  rebels,  to  raise  the  siege  with  loss;  and,  in  1650,  that 
name  was  still  more  distinguislied  by  the  unparalleled  courage  and 
devotedness  of  the  hero  who,  having  undertaken  "  the  desperate  task  of 
marching  through  England  with  a  party  of  royalist  cavalry,"  in  order  to 
join  a  body  of  King  Charles  II.'s  adherents  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, "made  good  his  romantic  undertaking,  though  all  England  had 
then  submitted  to  the  Parliament;"  and  who  afterwards  "saved  the 
King's  life,  at  the  battle,  or  rather  flight,  of  Worcester,  by  the  desj)erate 
stand  he  made,  at  the  head  of  300  horse,  against  Cromwell's  whole  army," 
(consisting  of  30,000  men,)  "  in  the  suburbs  of  that  town,  till  the  King 
and  Colonel  Careless  were  out  of  sight !"+  With  such  glorious  family 
recollections  befoi-e  him,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  a  good  subject, 
who  despised  dangers,  and  death  itself,  when  he  had  to  execute  the  orders, 
or  to  avenge  the  honour,  of  his  Prince,"  Charles  Wogan  did  not  hesitate 
to  join  the  Jacobite  rising  in  the  north  of  England;  considering  Prince 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  as,  by  hereditary  right,  King  James  III., 
to  be  denounced,  with  no  more  justice,  by  George  of  Hanover,  and  one 
Parliament,  than  Prince  Charles  Stuai't,  or  King  Charles  II.,  had  been 
denounced  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  another  Parliament;  both  of  the 
Princes,  so  denounced,  having  the  like  title  to  the  Crown  by  birth,  as  both 
Princes  of  Wales ;  and  the  denunciation,  in  the  case  of  Charles,  beiug 
afterwards  reversed,  as  illegal,  by  his  "  Restoration."  Upon  the  forming, 
early  in  1715,  of  the  extensive  secret  confederacy  in  England,  in  favour 
of  James  III.,  with  London  as  its  head-quarters,  "from  which  metro- 
politan and  central  site,  a  correspondence  was  conducted  with  the 
Jacobites  who  dwelt  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,"  Charles  Wogan, 
his  brother,  Captain  Nicholas  Wogan,  Colonel  Henry  Oxburgh,  who  had 
long  served  in  King  James  II.'s  army,  and  James  Talbot,  Esq.,  were  the 
Irish  Catholic  gentlemen  delegated  to  Northumberland,  to  arrange  for 

•The "Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  MiUtia  behaved  no  better,  in  1745,  at 
Carlisle. 

+  Charles  Wogan,  commenting,  (as  the  Chevalier,  or  Sir  Charles,  Wogan,)  in  his 
letter  to  Dean  Swift,  on  the  historical  unfairness  of  Clarendon  towards  Colonel 
Wogan,  remarks,  how  Clarendon  sinks  all  mention  of  the  Colonel's  country,  and 
"omits  giving  him  the  honour  of  having  saved  the  Kind's  life,"  as  above  recited. 
Abbe'  Mac  Geoghegan,  under  "le  Comte'  de  Kildare,"  notices  "la  noble  famille  des 
Wogans  de  Eathcoffy;"  and,  for  additional  information  on  this  old  name,  see 
Dalton's  Irish  Army  List  of  King  James  II.,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Wogau 
of  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Sir  Maurice  Eustace. 
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-tlie   insnrrection   there.      Of  those   4    Irish   Catholics,   and   3   English 
gentlemen,  of  whom  1  was  a  Protestant  clergyman,*  despatched  on  the 
same  design  in  that  quarter,  we  are  told — "  These  gentlemen;  under  the 
pretence  oi  being  tourists,  anxious  to  examine  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
dispersed  themselves  in  every  direction.     For  the  alleged  protection  of 
their  equipments  as  scientific  travellers,  yet  v/ith  the  view  of  preventing 
sm-prise  from  their  political  opponents,  they  armed  themselves  with  swords 
and  pistols.     In  thus  riding  from  place  to  place,  they  contrived  to  visit 
the  various  sites  of  their  Jacobite  partizans,  in  order  to  stimulate  them 
to  a  general  and  simultaneous  rising."    The  English  movement,  however, 
for  a"2nd  "Restoration,"  in  favour  of  the  nephew  of  King  Charles  II.,  and 
the  son  of  King  James  II.,  being  put  down  by  superior  force  at  Preston, 
Charles  Wogan,  with  the  principal  prisoners,  was  brought  pinioned  on 
horseback,  to  London,  under  a  military  escort,  and  committed  to  New- 
gate.    He  was  cast  into  irons  there  with  the  veteran  Brigadier  Mac  Intosh 
(who,  having  served  in  King  James  II. 's  Guards  and  in  Holland,  had 
been  for  fighting,  instead  of  surrendei-ing,  at  Preston,)  his  son  James 
Mac  Intosh,  Robert  and  William  Dalmahoy,  (sons  of  Sir  Alexander 
Dalmahoy)  Hepburne  of  Keith,  &c.     The  Grand  Jury  of  Westminster, 
in  April,  17 IG,  found  Bills  of  Indictment  against  Wogan  and  the  Briga- 
dier; and  the  latter,  and  some  of  his  companions  in  arms,  were  appointed 
to  be  tried  for  their  lives,  at  Westminster  Hall,  in  May.     But,  between 
11  and  12  o'clock,  the  night  before  those  trials  were  to  have  taken  place, 
Wogan,  and  the  2  Mac  Intoshes,  the  2  Dalmahoys,  Hepburne,  James 
Talbot,  and  a  gallant  servant,  John  Tasker,  in  all  8,  mastered  the  Keeper 
and  Turnkey,  and  in  spite  of  9  armed  grenadiers  through  whom  it  ',\-as 
necessary  to  effect  a  passage  out  of  the  prison,  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and 
regained  their  liberty.     Six  other  "  imprisoned  rebels "  in  HanoveVian, 
but  "suffeiing  loyalists"  in  Jacobite  language,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
getting  out  at  the  same  time.     But,  unacquainted  with  the  streets,  and 
running  into  Warwick  Court,  beyond  which  they  could  not  pass,  they 
were  obliged  to  I'eturn  by  Warwick  Lane,  and  were  consequently  recap- 
tured.     James  Talbot,   1  of  the  gallant  8,  who  commenced  the   work 
against  the  Keeper,  Turnkey,  and  grenadiers,  and  got  off,  was  unfor- 
tunately taken,    2    days   after,    at   a   house   in   Windmill  Street,   near 

*  The  Eev.  Mr.  Buxton.  "  This  is  not  very  strange,"  says  the  zealous  contempo- 
rary ^^^!lig-Hanoverian  writer,  Oldniixon;  "for  who  of  cdL  the  Episcopal  Clergy  iu 
the  North  of  England,  except  the  reverend  and  worthy  Ms.  Peploe,  Minister  of 
Pi'eston,  distinguish'd  themselves  by  the  least  opposition  the  rebel:?  met  with  from 
them,  in  deed,  or  in  word?  If  there  were  sovie  that  did  so,  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  known  it,  and  would,  Avith  pleasure,  have  done  as  much  justice  to  their 
loyalty,  as  the  giN^ng  it  place  in  my  History  could  do  it."  Of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  he  alleges,  "there  were  but  2  Episcopal  Clergymen  who  behav'd  A\'ith 
loj'alty  to  King  George,  and  who  thereby  made  themselves  odious  to  their  whole 
party."  Hence,  on  the  general  Jacobitism,  or  aversion  to  the  House  of  Hanover, 
which  existed,  at  its  accession  to  the  Crown,  among  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Clergy 
in  Britain,  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked — "The  Church  was  all  against  this  family." 
Of  the  2  classes  of  religionists  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Dissenters,  those  Jacobite  Churchmen  feared  the  Catholics  less  than  the  Dissenters, 
and  sympathized  with  them  more,  as  su])porters  of  monarchy,  than  they  could 
sympathize  with  the  latter,  as  representatives  of  the  Puritan,  democratic,  or 
republican  principles,  whose  triumph,  under  the  Parliamentarian  and  Cromwellian 
rer/ime,  was  attended  by  the  subversion  of  the  Established  Church,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  one  Monarch,  and  jimscription  of  another;  whereas,  in  the  great  con- 
test connected  with  these  events,  the  nieml)crs  of  the  Established  and  Catholic 
churches  were  equally  royalists,  and  sufferers  for  having  been  so. 
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Piccadilly,  and  again  lodged  in  Newgate.*  This,  liowever,  was  all  the 
success  obtained  against  the  Jacobite  fugitives.  As  for  "Wogan,  .£500 
being  offered  for  apprehending  him,  the  asylum  which  lie  made  out,  in 
■what  he  calls  "  the  thick  forest  of  the  city  of  London,"  in  some  days 
became  known  to  the  Hanoverian  "detectives;"  so  that  "he  found  him- 
self driven  to  take  refuge,  at  noon-day,  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  where 
he  lodged;  whence,  (in  spite  of  the  rage  of  his  persecutors,  and  of  an 
innumerable  crowd  of  people,)  Providence  enabled  him  to  escape,  as  well 
as  from  other  crosses  by  sea  and  land,  until  he  reached,  towards  the 
end  of  June,  a  coi;ntry  where  he  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear,  or 
Prance." 

The  outbreak,  in  1715,  of  the  Jacobite  insurrections  in  Great  Britain 
was  productive  of  suitable  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  and 
sectarian  "  ascendancy "  in  Ireland ;  whose  existence  there  depended  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  unnatural  order  of  things,  established  in  the 
country,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  William  of  Orange,  upon  the  landed 
spoliation,  religioiis  persecution,  and  legalized  depression,  of  the  nation  at 
large.  "  The  Government,  conscious  of  its  own  harshness,  and  dreading 
the  workings  of  revenge  or  despair,"  says  Mr.  O'Conor,  the  learned 
historian  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  "  took  the  precaution  of  arresting  the 
principal  leadei's  of  the  Catholics,  and  holding  them  in  confinement,-  until 
the  storm  of  rebellion  subsided.  The  Commons  addressed  the  Lords 
Justices,  praying  that  '  they  would  give  directions  for  apprehending  the 
persons  of  all  suspected  Papists;'  and  the  Justices  accordingly  issued 
orders,  for  the  rigid  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  priests,  and  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  Earls  of  Antrim  and  Westnieath,  the  Lords  Netter- 
ville,  Cahir,  and  Dillon,  and  most  of  the  principal  Catholics.  This 
measure,  however  ai-bitrary  or  illegal,  might  derive  some  justification,  or 
at  least  palliation,  from  the  instability  of  the  Government,  and  the  pro- 
vocation given  to  the  Catholics ;  but  the  wanton  persecution  of  priests, 
and  the  base  and  detestable  artifices  resorted  to  for  their  detection  and 
expulsion,  admit  of  no  apology,  or  exteniaation.  .  .  .  The  Popery 
Code  was  not  only  rigidly  enforced,  but  a  race  of  men,  hostile  to  the  veiy 
name  of  Christianity,  were  employed,  to  hunt  Catholic  pi'iests  out  of  their 
hiding-]>]aces,  and  drag  them  from  their  lurking-holes.  These  agents  ot 
persecution,  mostly  foreign  Jews,  whose  love  of  money,  and  hatred  of 
Christianity,  animated  them  to  the  darkest  deeds  of  treachery,  assumed 
the  character  of  clergymen,t  and  performed  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Under  this  mask  of  dissimulation,  they  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  unwary  and  unsuspicious,  through  whom  they 
were  introduced  to  the  concealed  priests ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  fully 
ascertained  their  haunts,  and  devised  means  for  their  caption,  they  threw 
ofi"  the  mask,  and  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  their  detestable  treachery.  Priests  were  thus  dragged 
from  their  altars  whilst  celebrating  the  most  solemn  ceremony  of  their 
religion,  and  exposed,  in  their  vestments,  to  derision  and  insult,  shut  up 
in  dungeons,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile." 

The  proscribed  Stuart  claimant  of  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,   having  resolved   to  marry  among  the  Catholic  Princesses  in 

•Talbot's  subsequent  career  has  been  referred  to  in  Book  V.,  nnder  the  year 
1711,  as  an  officer  in  Spain. 

tl  substitute  "clergymen,"  for  the  more  doubtful  term  "ministers,"  in  ;Mr„ 
O'Conor's  text — not  improbably  by  a  misprint. 
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Germany,  intrusted  the  selection  of  his  future  bride  there  to  his  dashing 
Irish  cavalier,  Charles  "Wogan,  who,  in  1718,  fixed,  with  excellent  taste, 
npon  the  Princess  IMaria  Clementina  Sobieski,  daughter  of  Prince  James 
Louis  Sobieski,  son  of  John  Sobieski,  Xing  of  Poland,  so  famous  for  his 
wars  against  the  Turks,  but,  especially,  for  the  great  victory,  by  which, 
having  saved  Vienna  in  1683,  he  was  designated,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  "  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John."  The  match 
jwivately  agreed  to,  was,  for  political  reasons,  to  be  similarly  carried  into 
efiect.  But  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  for  that  purpose  being 
taken,  by  a  Scotch  political  intrigue  in  the  Stuart  court,  out  of  the  hands 
of  "Wogan,  and  transferred  to  2  Scotch  Protestants,  the  Honourable 
James  Murray,  and  the  Honourable  John  Hay,  (subsequently  created  by 
James  Earls  of  Dunbar  and  Inverness,)  the  Elector  of  Hanover  got 
intelligence  of  the  contemplated  match.  Alarmed  at  the  great  additional 
prestige  which  his  injured  competitor  for  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  derive  from  such  a  connexion  with  the  race  of  Sobieski,  as 
well  as  at  the  dangerous  relationship  v.'liich  that  connexion  would  estab- 
lish between  the  excluded  Prince  and  the  Houses  of  Austria,  Spain, 
Bavaria,  «kc.,  the  Elector,  whom  the  power  and  purse  of  England  enabled 
to  bully  and  bribe  upon  the  Continent,*  resolved,  by  his  influence  there, 
to  prevent  the  match,  if  possible.  The  Anglo-Hanoverian  Ministers,  on 
the  one  hand,  ft-ightened  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  with  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  extensive  dominions  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  then,  or  in 
1718,  principally  defended  against  Spain  by  the  maritime  aid  of  England, 
unless  he  would  undertake  to  stop  the  accomplishment  of  that  match  with 
his  relative  by  force;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  sum  of  £100,000 
(English  money,  of  course,)  was  offered  as  an  increase  to  the  Pi-incess 
Sobieski's  dowry,  if  she  would  agree  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Baden-Baden, 
or  any  other  Prince,  than  the  Head  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  to  whom  she 
was  affianced.  The  Emperor,  under  this  "  pressure  from  without,"  had 
his.  cousin-german  and  aunt,  the  Pi'incess  and  her  mother,  arrested,  in 
September,  1718,  and  detained,  under  the  guard  of  General  Heister,  at 
Inspruck,  in  the  Tyrol;  with  no  more  right  than  Elizabeth  Tudor  of 
England  had  to  shut  up  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland;  though  with 
sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Hanoverian,  who  had  provided  for 
his  own  unhappy  cousin  and  wife,  in  a  similar  manner !  No  coui'se  now 
remained  to  be  adopted  in  the  Stuart  Court,  but  to  apologize  to  Wogan, 
for  not  having  left  him  to  conclude  the  business  which  he  had  commenced 
so  well;  and  to  induce  Mm,  if  possible,  to  extricate  the  Princess  from  her 
confinement.  Though  such  an  attempt,  on  his  part,  seemed  so  little 
likely  to  succeed,  as  to  be  deemed,  by  the  wisest  heads  to  whom  it  was 
mentioned,  an  affiiir  of  mere  Don  Quixotism;  and  though,  if  he  should 
fail,  and  be  arrested  in  striving  to  liberate  the  Princess,  his  own  doom 

•  The  snbsidies,  accompanjang  treaties  with  Continental  powers,  for  Hanoverian 
interests,  speak  for  themselves.  At  home,  it  will  suffice  to  cite  from  Walpoliana, 
under  "secret  ser\dces,"  with  respect  to  the  Hanoverian  family.  "Some  have 
confidently  asserted,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  large  secret  service  money  went  to 
newspapers ;  while,  in  fact,  it  %vas  necessary,  in  order  to  fix  this  family  on  the 
throne.  Lord  Orrery,  Secretary  to  (he  Pretend");  had  a  pensio7i,  from  Sir  liohert 
Yialpole,  offSOOO  a  year."  This  was  Charles  Boyle,  4th  Earl  of  Orrery;  and  thus 
was  the  cause  of  James  in  England  sold  to  George!  That  the  unscrupulous  news- 
paper supporter  of  Hanoverianism  was  a?«o  well  remembered  is  apparent  from  the 
case  of  Arnall,  alreadj^  mentioned,  in  a  note,  under  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in 
1704. 
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might  be  death,  either  upon  an  Austrian  scaffold,  or  by  his  being  handed 
over  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  for  execiition  in  England,  on  tlie  plea  of 
having  been  "guilty  of  high  treason"  there;  Wogan,  nevertheless,  agreed 
to  take  the  matter  in  hands,  if  his  Sovereign  woukl  give  him  such  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  Sobieski,  as  might  induce  that  Prince  to  write  to  his 
daughter,  that,  with  the  beai^er  of  the  communication,  as  equally  the 
envoy  of  her  father  and  her  intended  husband,  she  should  escape,  if 
possible,  from  Inspruck,  Wogan,  after  having  had,  under  a  due  disguise, 
a  personal  communication  with  the  Princess  Sobieski,  and  her  mother,  at 
Inspruck,  to  whom  he  delivered  suitable  letters  from  his  young  Sovereign, 
proceeded,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1718,  to  the  Prince  Sobieski,  at 
Ohlau  in  Silesia,  to  obtain  the  requisite  orders  from  the  Prince  to  his 
daughter.  But,  from  the  utter  disbelief  of  the  Prince  in  the  possibility 
of  his  daughter  being  ever  rescued  under  the  circumstances,  it  was,  with 
much  difficulty,  he  could  be  gotten  to  put  pen  to  paper  on  the  matter, 
although  he  did  so  at  last,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner;  presenting, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  special  regard,  to  Wogan,  a  unique  and  beautiful 
snuff-box,  formed  of  a  single  turquois,  so  admirably  enchased  in  gold  as 
to  be  pronounced  by  jewellers  of  an  inestimable  value;  particularly  as 
having  formed  a  portion  of  the  spoil  of  the  Grand  Vizier's  splendid  scarlet 
pavilion,  in  which  it  was  taken,  by  the  great  John  Sobieski,  the  day  of 
his  famous  triumph  at  Vienna. 

Having  obtained  the  documents  i-equested  by  March,  1719,  and  like- 
wise gotten  fictitious  passports,  Wogan  selected,  for  his  enterprise,. 
from  the  officers  of  the  regiment  of  his  near  I'elative,  Lieutenant-General 
Count  Arthur  Dillon,  3  kinsmen  of  his  own,  namely,  Richard  Gaydon 
of  Irishtown,  its  Major,  and  a  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  and  Captains  Luke 
O'Toole  of  Victoria,  and  John  Misset  of  Kildare.  These,  with  Wogan 
himself,  and  a  trusty  Florentine  valet  of  his  young  Sovereign,  named 
Michel  Vezzosi,  w-ere  to  form  the  men  of  the  party.  They  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  2  women,  Madame  Misset,  the  Captain's  wife,  then 
several  months  gone  with  child,*  and  her  maid,  Jannetton;  the  former, 

*  I  subjoin,  as  containing  various  characteristic  circumstances,  this  extract  from 
"  Pemale  Fortitude  Exemplify'd,  in  an  Impartial  Narrative  of  the  Seizure,  Escape, 
and  MaiTiage  of  the  Princess  Sobiesky,"  tsic,  having  merely  "London:  ?i-inted  in 
the  Year  1722,"  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  since  it  might  be  the  ruin  of  a 
publisher,  v."ho  should  venture  to  put  his  name  there.  "General  Dillon's  regiment 
lay  then  in  garrison  at  Scelestat,  within  9  leagues  of  Strasbourgh.  Jlr.  Wogan 
went  thither,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should  iind  some  of  his,"  Dillon's,  "  officers, 
who  should  assist  him  in  the  imdertaking.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  communicated  his 
design  to  Major  Gaydon,  Captain  Tool,  and  Captain  Missett,  all  3  his  relations, 
and  persons  who  had  given  several  sufficient  pi'oofs  of  their  conduct  and  resolntion. 
They  readily  embraced  the  proposal,  and  icarmly  enqaged  to  serve  hit?i  vith  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  so  luorthy  an  enterprize,  notwithstandhir/  an  order  prohihUlng  all  Irish 
officers  to  leave  their  jjosfs  upon  pain  of  being  cashiered;  there  being  then  a  report, 
that  preparations  were  making  in  Spain,  to  enable  the  Chevaher,''  as  James  III., 
"to  make  a  descent  on  England.  They  all  spoke  French  very  well,  and  Tool 
was  master  of  High  Dutch,  which  proved  of  great  i;se.  ]\Iissett  was  married  to  a 
gentlewoman  of  Irish  birth  and  extraction,  but  bred  in  France.  She  was  j^ouug, 
had  a  sprightly  turn  of  wit,  and  a  conversation  so  engaging,  as  could  not  fail  to 
make  her  an  acceptable  companion  to  the  Princess.  But  as  she  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  timorous  in  her  nature,  of  a  very  tender  constitution,  and  4  months  gone  tcith 
child,  the  greatest  difficulty  was,  how  to  break  so  nice  an  affair  to  her.  This  the 
husband  undertook;  laying  before  her  the  glory  of  the  enterprize,  with  this  pre- 
vailing inducement,  that  he  himself  M'as  engagedin  it.  Mr.  Wogan  and  the  Major 
hack'd  what  he  said,  with  all  that  was  proper  to  be  ux-ged  on  such  an  occasion. 
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designed  to  attend  upon  the  Princess  Sobieski,  during  her  journey  into 
Italy,  after  leaving  Inspruck;  the  latter,  to  change  clothes  with  the 
Princess  at  Inspruck,  and  occupy  her  bed  for  some  time  after  her  flight, 
in  order  to  make  the  Austi-ian  keepers  think,  till  the  substitution  should 
be  discovered,  that  they  had  her  still;  and  thus  postpone  the  commence- 
ment of  a  pursuit.  But  Jannetton,  not  being  made  aware  of  the  real 
object  of  the  journey,  accompanied  the  party  merely  imder  an  impression, 
that  it  was  an  arrangement  to  enable  her  friend.  Captain  Luke  O' Toole, 
(nearly  6  feet  high,  and  the  finest  man  in  his  regiment !)  to  rescue  a  rich 
heiress,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  from  her  relatives  who  detained  her 
by  force;  and,  for  aiding  in  which  meritorious  design,  she,  Jannetton, 
was,  of  course,  not  to  be  a  loser.  The  equipage  prepared  at  Strasburgh 
for  the  undertaking  was  to  consist  of  a  travelling-carriage  of  strong 
consti-uction  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  sucli  a  long  and  rough 
journey,  and  provided  with  double  braces  and  spare  tackle  of  all  sorts  in. 
case  of  accidents ;  it  was  to  be  drawn  by  6  post-horses,  and  attended  by 
3  outriders  well-armed.  In  this  vehicle  were  to  be  Major  Gaydon  and 
Madame  Misset,  with  Wogan  and  Jannetton.  The  Major  and  IMadame 
had  passports,  prociu*ed  by  Wogau  at  Home,  as  for  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  Cernes,  of  a  noble  liouse  in  Flanders,  travelling,  with  their 
family,  to  visit  the  Santa  Casa  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto;  Wogan  being 
included  as  a  brother  to  the  so-called  Countess ;  the  Princess  Sobieski,  * 
after  taking  Jannetton's  place  (as  "  the  girl  she'd  leave  behind  her  ! ") 
being  intended  to  pass  for  the  Countess's  sister;  while  Captains  O'Toole 
and  Misset,  with  the  valet  Vezzosi,  were  to  act  as  the  3  mounted  and 
armed  attendants,  or  outriders. 

Wogan,  and  his  adventuroiis  little  party,  set  out,  April  16th,  from 
Strasburgh,  where,  in  passing  the  bridge,  and  taking  leave  of  their 
veteran  fi-iend,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lally  of  the  Regiment  of  Dillon, 
(father  of  the  subsequently  famous  and  unfortunate  Count  Lally)  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  "brave  as  he  was,"  they  remarked,  "could  not 
refrain  from  tears  in  bidding  farewell  to  those,  whom,  from  the  rashness 
of  their  enterprise,  there  seemed  to  be  no  likelihood  of  his  ever  beholding 
again  !"  Proceeding  on  their  apparent  "  road  to  ruin,"  or  "journey,"  as 
the  Intendant  of  Strasburgh  said,  "to  make  a  hole  in  the  moon  /"  they 
reached,  in  about  a  week,  the  vicinity  of  Inspruck.  There,  after  a  due 
correspondence  witli  tlie  2  Princesses,  it  was  arranged  that,  tlie  27th,  at 
night,  Jannetton,  having  been  privately  admitted  into  their  apartment, 
in  a  shabby  riding-hood  or  female  surtout  of  the  English  fashion,  the 
Princess  Maria  Clementina  should  put  it  on,  and  slip  down  with  her 
Polish  Page,  Konfeka,  to  the  door  leading  into  the  street,  near  which 
Wogan,  in  waiting  to  receive  them,  was  to  bring  them  to  the  inn,  and 
the  carriage  thei'e;  that,  the  better  to  deceive  General  Hoister,  and  the 
Magistrates  of  Inspruck,  if  possible  for  24  hours,  the  Princess,  2  days 
previous  to  her  elopement,  should  keep  her  bed  as  very  unwell,  and, 
from  the  time  of  her  departure,  Jannetton  should  occupy  the  bed,  liaving 
the  curtains  closed  the  ensuing  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  patient 
being  so  much  worse,  as  to  render  this  necessary;  and,  in  fine,  tliat,  the  ■ 
Princess,  the  better  to  protect  her  mother  against  the  imputation  of 
having  connived  at  the  escape,  should  leave  a  letter  on  her  toilet  asking 

She  heard  them  all  very  attentively,  and,  after  pausing  some  time,  briskly  rose  up, 
and  said.  What  would  she  not  do  for  a  Kikg  and  Queen,  and  a  Husband,  e/te  lovtd 
»o  wdlV 
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pardou  for  her  flight,  oa  the  plea  of  being  obliged  by  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  to  follow  her  husband,  rather  than  remain  with  her  parents. 
April  27th-28th,  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  amidst  a  tempest  of 
■wind,  hail,  and  snow,  so  severe,  that  the  sentinel  on  the  Princess's  resi- 
dence at  Inspruck,  being  without  a  sentry-box,  was  obliged  by  the  wet 
and  cold  to  seek  shelter,  for  inside  and  outside  warmth,  in  a  little  tavern 
opposite,  the  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobieski  made  her  way  out  in  the 
dark  to  a  corner  of  the  street,  where  the  Irish  cavalier  (or  her  "  Papa 
Warner,"  as  she  used  to  call  him  in  Germany,)  was  waiting,  beyond  the 
time  appointed,  in  such  uneasiness  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  to  receive 
her;  and,  followed  by  her  Page  carrying  a  parcel  of  some  articles  of 
dress,  with  jewels  to  the  value  of  150,000  pistoles,  she  proceeded  with  her 
deliverer  to  his  inn.  There  she  put  on  a  dry  suit,  which  Madam  Misset 
had  for  her;  all  were  on  the  road  by  about  2  o'clock;  and  they  were 
15  miles  from  Inspruck  at  sun-rise.  By  the  following  night,  they  wei'e 
beyond  the  danger  of  any  arrest,  except  what  was  to  be  apprehended, 
should  they  be  overtaken  by  a  special  courier  from  Inspruck,  to  alarm 
the  Governors  of  Trent  and  Roveredo.  The  Chevalier  provided  against 
this,  by  directing  O'Toole  and  Misset,  to  keep  at  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  to  intercept  any  such  courier.  If  necessary, 
they,  after  stripping  him  of  his  papers,  were  to  kill  his  horse,  and  leave 
himself  securely  tied,  at  some  place  off  the  road,  with  ropes,  of  which, 
they  had  a  supply  for  the  purpose  ;  but  they  were  not  to  take  his  life,  if 
they  could  avoid  doing  so.  The  courier  from  Inspruck  was,  however, 
more  easily  disposed  of  by  the  Irish  Captains,  2  posts  from  Trent,  at  a 
village  named  Wellishmile.  There,  having  oi'dered  supper,  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  fell  in  with  the  very  man,  greatly  knocked 
up  by  the  road  ;  invited  him  to  supper  with  them;  and  amused  and  plied 
him  so  well  with  liquor,  that  he  blabbed  out  the  object  of  his  journey, 
viz.,  to  have  the  banditti  who  carried  off  the  Princess  Sobieski  inter- 
cepted; and  produced  to  them  his  despatch  to  that  effect.  This,  they, 
after  making  him  still  more  drunk,  purloined  from  him,  tore  to  pieces, 
and  left  him  in  bed  in  such  a  state,  the  wine  they  gave  him  having  been 
well  mixed  with  eau-de-vie,  that  he  was  incapable  of  travelling  farther 
for  24  hours  ! 

Thus,  notwithstanding  several  mischances,  or  breakings-down,  and 
delays  for  horses,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  undertaking,  the 
Princess  was  able  to  proceed  on  her  joux-ney,  during  which  she  charmed 
her  companions  by  her  affability  and  cheerfulness.  "  They  offer'd,"  it  is 
observed,  "to  place  a  cushion  under  the  Princess's  head,  in  hopes  she 
might  take  a  little  rest;  but  she  seem'd  to  take  pleasure  in  nothing  so 
much  as  to  inform  herself  in  everything  relating  to  England,  their  man- 
ners, the  most  considerable  families,  the  dress  and  beauty  of  the  ladies; 
at  the  same  time  learning  some  English  words.  Thus  she  diverted  her- 
self all  the  journey,  and,  as  she  had  a  very  happy  memory,  she  retain'd 
everything  they  had  told  her,  to  every  one's  admiration.  She  made  Mr. 
Wogau  relate  the  adventiu-e  at  Preston  (he  having  acted  a  principal  part 
in  that  affair,)  and  tell  her  the  names  of  all  those  who  suffered  upon  that 
occasion,  whose  misfortunes  touched  her  very  sensibly;  but,  more  parti- 
cularly, the  Chevaliei-'s,"  her  intended  husband's,  "  voyage  into  Scotland, 
what  passed  whilst  he  was  there,  and  the  many  dangers  he  ran  through, 
during  the  time  of  that  adventurous  expedition.  After  this,  the  Major," 
Gaydon,   "  entertain'd   her  with  the  many  sieges  and  battles  General 
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Dillon's  regiment  had  been  engaged  in,  particularly  the  battle  of 
Cremona,"  and  "  the  pleasure  she  took  in  hearing  those  martial  stories 
showed  her  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  great  Sobiesky.''  By 
April  30th,  she  was  safe  out  of  the  Imperial,  or  in  the  Venetian,  terri- 
tory; May  15th,  entered  Rome  in  great  state,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  all  there,  except  those  of  the  Aixstrian  or  Hanoverian  party ;  and  was 
married,  September  2nd,  to  the  Stuart  Prince,  as  King  James  III.  By 
him,  at  her  decease,  in  January,  1735,  (when  only  in  her  33rd  year,  as 
born  in  July,  1702,)  she  was  the  mother  of  the  2  last  direct,  legitimate, 
male  representatives  of  the  royal  House  of  Stuart — Chai-les-Edward- 
Louis-Philip-Casimir,  born  at  Rome,  in  December,  1720,  named,  at  his 
birth.  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards,  or  in  1745-6,  so  famous  in  Scotland, 
and  deceased  at  Albano,  in  January,  1788 — Henry-Benedict-Edward- 
Alfred-Louis-Thomas,  born  at  Rome,  in  Mai'ch,  1725,  Duke  and  Cardinal 
of  York,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  YeUetri,  &c.,  and  deceased  at  Rome,  in 
July,  1807. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  by  his  Han- 
overian confederate  at  London,  not  to  have  acted  witli  good  faith  as  the 
bailiff  and  jailer  of  his  own  cousin-german  at  Inspruck,  proceeded  to 
vindicate  his  Imperial  honour  on  that  point,  by  conduct  most  worthy  of 
such  honour.  The  2  Ducliies  of  Ohlau  and  Bricg  in  Silesia,  whicli  his 
own  uncle  and  the  fugitive  Princess's  father,  Prince  James  Louis  Sobieski, 
held,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money  advanced  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold  by  King  John  Sobieski  in  1683  for  the  war  against  the  Turks — 
in  which,  as  has  been  observed,  that  hero  likewise  delivered  Vienna ! — 
■were  sequestered,  without  any  repayment  of  the  capital  advanced.  The 
Prince  himself  was  exiled  to  Passau.  His  wife,  the  aunt  of  the  despicable 
Austrian  despot,  was,  moreover,  treated  so  tyrannically  by  him,  that  the 
harassing  of  body  and  mind  which  she  endured  threw  her  into  a  violent 
fever.  And  then,  we  are  told,  authentic  testimonials  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings were  forwarded,  with  due  punctuality,  to  the  Coui't  at  London,  "  as 
a  proof  of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Emperor  sacrificed  the  most  sacred 
ties  of  nature  to  his  politics!"    Verily,  as  Achilles  observes  in  Homer, 

• "  Kings  of  sucli  a  kind 


Stand  but  as  slaves  before  a  noble  miud. 


Pope's  Homer,  Iliad  ix.,  494-495. 

At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  order  to  mark  Ms 
admiration  of  such  a  bold  and  singiilar  entei'prise  as  the  liberation  of  the 
Pi'incess  to  whom  he  himself  was  god-father,*  ordered  a  patent  to  be 
made  out,  for  the  gallant  Wogan,  as  a  Roman  Senator.  Wogan,  how- 
ever, being  unwilling  to  receive  any  title,  unless  the  same  should  be 
conferred  upon  his  brave  countrymen,  who  had  left  their  employments 
and  risked  their  lives  to  share  the  hazard  and  glory  of  his  undertaking, 

*  John  Francis  Albani  was  bom  in  July,  1649,  at  Pesarn,  in  tbe  Duchy  of  Urbino. 
Havinii;  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Bi-iefs  by 
Pope  innocent  XI. ;  Cardinal  by  Alexander  VIII.  ;  on  the  decease  of  Imiocent 
XII.,  in  1700,  became  Pope,  as  Clement  XI. ;  and  died,  March,  17'21,  in  his  7'2nd 
year,  after  a  reign  of  above  20  yeai'S.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  James  III.,  whom, 
in  his  last  illness,  having  sent  for  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  recommended  the  Cardinals 
there;  that  James  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Palace,  which  had  been  assigned 
him ;  that  the  pension,  which  had  been  granted  him,  to  maintaiu  the  royal  dignity, 
till  restored  to  his  kingdoms,  should  be  continued ;  and  tliat  he  might  be  supported, 
in  all  things,  against  his  enemies,  by  the  succeeding  Pope. 
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petitioned  the  Pope  to  reward  them  in  like  manner.  V/ogan,  witli  Hs 
companions,  Major  Gaydon  and  Captains  O'Toole  and  Misset,  -were 
accordingly  received,  June  15th,  by  the  Senate  assembled  in  state  at  the 
Capitol,  amidst  the  sound  of  ancient  Roman  litui  and  tuhce;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  were  honoured  by  the  Coimt  Hippolito 
Albani,  Prince  of  the  Senate,  with  a  suitable  oration,  in  praise  of  the 
Princess  Sobieski,  and  of  themselves  as  her  liberators.  This  title  of 
Roman  Senator,  though  so  much  lessened  in  importance  from  what  it 
was  of  old,  was  still  that  of  the  highest  civic  distinction  at  Rome ;  was 
never  venal,  nor  granted  to  any  but  Kings,  Princes,  nephews  of  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  or  persons  eminent  for  bravery,  or  other  merit";  and  each  Senator 
was  addressed  throughout  Italy  as  "  Your  Excellency."  On  the  return 
of  his  young  Sovereign  from  Spain,  Wogan  was  also  received  by  him  as 
he  deserved  to  be.  That  Prince,  after  meeting,  and  saluting  with  trans- 
ports of  joy,  his  bride,  on  the  road  to  Montefiascone,  where  the  nuptials 
wei'e  to  take  place,  turned  to  her  deliverer  who  accompanied  her,  and  said 
to  him,  in  the  kindest  and  most  impressive  manner — "Wogan,  you  have 
behaved  yourself  in  such  a  way  as  I  expected  from  your  zeal,  from  your 
address,  and  from  your  coui'age;  and  you  may  feel  assured,  that,  if  I  desire 
to  occupy  the  throne  which  is  my  right,  it  is  partly  that  I  may  likewise 
render  you,  if  possible,  contented  and  happy  in  proportion  to  my  power, 
and  to  what  3"ou  so  well  deserve  from  me."  The  Prince  made  Wogan  a 
Knight-Baronet,  and  he  knighted  Gaydon,  O'Toole,  and  Misset;  express- 
ing his  gratitude  to  them  in  the  handsomest  terms.  All,  too,  were  granted 
brevets  of  military  advancement,  which  were  to  be  made  good  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  in  case  of  a  "Restoration;"  and,  should  a  dismission 
from  the  French  army  be  pronounced  the  ])enalty  for  being  absent  to 
liberate  the  Princess,  such  brevets  would  be  available  for  obtaining 
employment  in  the  services  of  other  Catholic  powers  on  the  Continent, 
who  acknowledged  the  Prince  as  de  jure,  though  not  de  facto,  King  of 
England.  Gaydon  was  created  a  Brigadier,  and  O'Toole  and  Misset 
Colonels,  as  well  as  Madame  Misset's  father,  who  was  a  Captain,  likewise, 
in  the  Regiment  of  Dillon.  Gaydon  and  O'Toole,  howevei*,  considei-ed 
themselves  sufficiently  fortunate,  under  tlie  hostile  political  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  France,  to  be  able  to  resume  the  posts  they  had  in  their 
regiment,  before  their  adventure  to  Inspruck.  The  former,  from  Major, 
became  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  died,  very  old,  about  1745.  The  latter, 
serving  as  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  fell,  in  the  last  action  between  the  troops 
of  France  and  those  of  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.  under  General  Secken- 
dorf,  on  the  Moselle.  The  Chevalier  de  Misset,  the  companion  of  those 
officers  in  rescuing  the  Princess,  instead  of  retiu-ning  with  them  to  his 
regiment  in  France,  decided  on  seeking  service  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Wogan  in  Spain;  for  which  they  proceeded  to  embark,  at  Genoa,  in 
November,  1719.  While  detained  there  some  days  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able wind,  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  Envoy  Davenaut,  in  order  to  have  the 
Chevalier  de  Wogan  given  np  to  him,  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Republic  a  memorial  against  the  Chevalier,  based  upon  falsehood;  or 
representing  him  as  no  better  than  an  assassin,  loho  had  to  answer  for  the 
lives  of  5  or  6  couriers  heticeen  Inspruch  and  Trent !  *  The  Genoese 
Senate,  however,  treated  this  memorial  with  the  contempt  which  its 

*  A  due  exemplitication,  at  Genoa,  of  what  had  been  said  by  a  similar  English 
official  at  Venice,  that  "an  ambassador  was  one  sent  to  foreign  courts,  to  tell  hes  in 
the  cause  of  his  country!  " 
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calumnies  deserved,  and  consequently  refused  to  withdraw  their  protection 
from  the  Chevalier;  who  thus  managed  there,  as  elsewhere,  to  "confound 
the  politics,"  and  "frustrate  the  knavish  tricks,"  of  his  enemies. 

In  Spain,  Wogan  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  Philip  "V., 
who  made  him  and  his  brother  Chevalier  both  Colonels.  Misset  died 
Governor  of  Oi"an,  in  Barbary,  in  1733;  and  his  widow  retired  to  Bai'- 
celona,  where  she  was  still  living  in  1741;  having  been  long  rejoined  by 
Jannetton,  who  died  in  her  service  there,  about  1739.  Wogan  signalized 
himself  against  the  Infidels  of  Bai'bary,  especially  in  1733,  when  heading, 
(according  to  the  contemporary  Spanish  official  account,)  a  detachment  of 
1300  Spaniards  from  Oran,  to  relieve  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz,  in 
opposition  to  15,000  Moors,  he,  although  544  of  his  party  were  killed  or 
wounded,  himself  being  among  the  latter,  defeated  the  efforts  made  to 
cut  him  off,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy,  estioiated  at  not  less  than  2000 
men,  slain  or  disabled;  including  19  Agas  of  Janissaries,  and  the  son  of 
their  General,  the  ferocious  Bey  Bigolillos.  The  Clievalier  was  rewarded 
for  his  bravery  with  a  Government;  and,  as  he  united  a  love  of  literary 
with  military  pursuits,  he  corresponded  with  the  illustrious  Dr.  Jona- 
than Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  whom  he  admii'ed,  as  the  sharpest 
scourge  of  the  antinational  oppression,  then  imjDosed  upon  Ireland,  as 
government.  The  Chevalier  sent  from  Spain  a  present  of  Cassala  wine 
to  the  Dean,  and  a  green  velvet  bag,  with  strings  of  silk  and  gold,  con- 
taining various  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  for  the  perusal  and 
criticism  of  the  Dean ;  who,  when  he  opened  the  bag,  "  little  expecting 
a  history,  a  dedication,  poetical  translations  of  the  seven  penitential 
I^salms,  Latin  poems,  and  the  like,  and  all  from  a  soldier!"  observed  in 
his  reply — "  In  these  kingdoms,  you  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  mili- 
taiy  man,  among  troops,  where  tlie  least  j^retensio'/i  to  learning,  or  2}i6ti/,  or 
cornmon  morals,  would  endanger  the  owner  to  he  cashiered.  Although  I 
have  no  regard  for  your  trade  from  the  judgment  I  make  of  those  who 
profess  it  in  these  kingdoms,  yet  /  cannot  hut  highly  esteem  those  gentlemen 
of  Ireland,  wlw,  tcith  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  exiles  and  strangers, 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  themselves,  by  their  valour  and  conduct,  in  so 
many  parts  of  Europe,  I  think,  above  all  other  oiations."  *  Th^  Dean 
sent  Dublin  editions  of  his  own  works,  and  those  of  Pope,  Gay,  «tc.,^o 
the  Chevalier,  for  his  camp-library.  This  correspondence  took  pliica 
from  1732  to  1735.  The  Chevalier  printed  "  Memoires  sur  I'EntrejDrise 
d'Inspruck  en  1719,"  dated  from  St.  Clement  de  la  Manche,  March  4th, 
1745 — a  well-timed  publication,  with  reference  to  the  design  then  medi- 

*  Wogan  remarks  of  his  brave  brother  refugees  from  slavery  in  their  native  country 
— "They  have  shewn  a  great  deal  of  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  foreign  States 
and  Princes,  with  very  httle  advantage  to  themselves,  but  that  of  being  free; 
and  without  half  the  outward  marks  of  distinction  they  deserved.  These  southern 
Governments  are  very  slow,  in  advancing  foreigners  to  considerable  or  gainful 
preferments.  Their  chief  attention  is  reserved  for  their  own  subjects,  to  make 
them  some  amends  for  the  heavy  yoke  they  have  laid  over  them."  In  France 
particularly,  I  find  the  obstacles  to  a  due  promotion  of  the  Irish  officers  as 
strangers  were  very  great,  from  the  superior  iutercst  of  the  numerous  noblesse, 
who  looked  for  a  suitable  provision  in  life  to  the  anny.  So  that,  w'hatever  was 
the  distinction  the  Irish  acquired  in  that  service,  (and  the  other  services  referred 
to)  such  distinction  is  to  be  set  down,  as  much  inferior  to  that  of  their  actual 
merit ;  or  to  such  merit  as,  in  a  native,  would  have  been  far  sooner  or  far  higher 
advancecL  English  intrigue,  too,  in  France,  was  exerted  to  prevent  the  promotion 
of  Irish  officers ;  on  which  point,  see  farther  on,  or  uuder  the  year  1744,  the 
account  of  Sir  Gerard  Lally. 
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tated,  by  Prince  Charles  in  France,  for  a  landing  in  Great  Britain — and 
most  appositely  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  France,  who  was  a  Polish 
Princess,  as  well  as  the  liei'oine,  rescued  from  captivity  by  the  writer.  I 
have  not  ascertained,  how  long  the  Chevalier  Yv^ogan  lived  after  giving 
to  the  world  this  narrative  of  his  excursion  to  Inspruck,  of  necessity 
only  abridged  here.  I  find  him  last  noticed  in  a  letter  of  Prince 
Charles,  from  "  Guadalaxara,  March  12th,  1747,"  to  his  father  at  Rome; 
in  which  the  Prince  mentions,  on  his  arrival  at  Madrid  on  the  2nd, 
"Sir  Charles  Wogan  being  at  his  Government" — ov  not  then  in  the 
Spanish  metropolis.  Thus,  he  survived  tlie  fatal  blow  given  to  the 
Stuart  cause  at  Culloden,  under  the  offspring  of  that  remarkable  marriage, 
which,  but  for  him,  could  not  have  been  effected. 

The  measures  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  from  1717  to  1719,  as  Prime 
i\Iinister  of  Spain,  to  recover  Sardinia,  Sicily,  tfec,  which  Spain  had  been 
forced  to  resign  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  his  intrigues  against  the 
existing  governments  of  France  and  England,  united  both  those  powers 
against  him.  The  French  and  English — the  former,  acting  principally 
under  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick  by  land,  and  the  latter,  under 
several  officers,  chiefly  by  sea — pushed  on  hostilities  so  vigorously,  that, 
in  1719,  Poi't  Passage,  Castel-Leon,  Fontarabia,  St.  Sebastian,  Santona, 
TJrgel,  Vigo,  were  reduced,  and  Spain  v\'as  obliged  to  make  peace,  in 
January,  1720.  Of  the  Irish,  during  tliis  sliort  vrar  of  sieges,  I  meet 
nothing  beyond  the  passing  allusions  to  them  in  the  regimental  notices 
of  some  of  their  leading  officers  already  given,  and  in  the  general  glance 
at  their  services  by  M.  de  la  Ponce.  But,  at  Madrid,  Philip  Y.,  in 
February,  1719,  published  a  manifesto,  in  favour  of  the  "male  and 
Catholic  line  of  the  House  of  Stuart,"  whose  representative  landed,  by 
invitation,  in  March,  from  Italy,  in  Catalonia.  He  entered  the  Spanish 
metropolis  the  same  month  in  the  royal  coach,  accompanied  by  the 
Gardes  du  Corps,  and  the  Officers  usually  present  on  such  occasions,  as 
well  as  by  a  number  of  Grandees,  who  went  out  several  miles  to  meet 
him.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Palace  of  Buen  Eetiro,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  residence.  King  Philip,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  visited  him  in  state,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  happy 
arrival;  the  King  presented  him  with  25,000  pistoles,  and  a  service  of  silver 
l^late  to  the  value  of  60,000  crowns;  the  Queen  gave  him  a  magnificent 
diamond;  all  dined  together  nearly  every  day;  the  English  Prince,  in 
fine,  meeting  with  a  reception,  similar  to  that  of  his  father  King  James 
II.  at  St.  Germain,  from  Louis  XIV.*  In  addition  to  every  honour 
thus  paid  the  Prince  as  King  James  III.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
a  considerable  military  force,  "most  of  them  Irish,"  were  announced 
to  be  designed  for  his  service;  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  anticipating,  that  the  emancipation  of  their  brother-religionists, 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  was  consequently  at  hand.  The  plans 
laid  for  the  English  Prince's  "restoration"  extended  to  Scotland, 
and  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  England.  A  select  detachment  of 
Spanish  infantry,  with  several  Scotch  noblemen  and  Irish  officers, 
2000  stand  of  arms,  &c.,  in  a  coujDle  of  frigates,  sailed,  early  in 
March,  from  Port  Passage,  and  landed,  early  in  April,  in  Scotland,  at 

*  Continental  and  Britisli  inibfications  of  the  day.  James's  grandfather,  ere 
he  was  Charles  I. ,  or  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  entered  Madrid  in  Alarch,  96  years 
previous  to  1719,  or  in  1623,  respecting  a  match  -vvith  the  Infanta,  which  did  not 
take  place. 
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Kintail,  in  Ross-shire;  where,  with  such  native  or  Highland  assistance 
as  they  expected,  they  were  merely  to  keep  their  gi'ound,  till  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  with  the  leading  armament  from 
Spain,  in  England. 

There,  the  suppression  of  the  rising  of  1715  in  favour  of  the  old 
dynasty,  and  the  subsequent  executions  of  the  Jacobite  loyalists,  having 
increased  the  popular  hostility  to  the  dominant  Whig  party,  and  Han- 
overian royalty,  that  party,  and  its  German  importation,  had  so  little 
prospect  of  anything  bvit  defeat  and  expulsion  by  the  Tories,  or  Jacobites, 
from  the  next  Parliament  to  be  elected  under  the  Triennial  Act  of 
William  III.,  that,  in  order  to  retain  place  and  power,  "  by  hook  or  by 
crook,"  the  measure  called  the  Septennial  Act  was  introduced ;  whereby 
the  duration  of  the  existing  and  every  future  Parliament  was  to  be  for 
7  instead  of  3  years;  or,  in  other  words,  the  voters  for  this  Act,  elected 
but  for  3  years,  were,  by  self -appointment,  to  be  ]Membei-s  for  4  years 
beyond  the  period  for  which  they  had  been  legally  chosen  to  sit!*  Such 
an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Whigs — even  at  the 
expense  of  the  much-laiided  Triennial  Act  of  their  own  glorified  William ! 
— rendered  the  Hanoverian  regime,  for  whose  maintenance  it  was  per- 
petrated, still  more  obnoxious  in  England,  where  Jacobite  hostility  to 
George  was  displayed  with  proportionate  virulence.  Thus,  James  Shep- 
lierd,  a  young  English  Jacobite,  imder  20,  condemned  to  death,  for 
having  designed  "to  smite  the  Usurper  in  his  Palace!"  persevered,  to 
the  last,  in  avowing,  "  that  he  meant  it,  intended  it,  and  did  not  think 
there  was  any  harm  in  it,  or  any  guilt  in  the  fact,  if  committed  !" — 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Orme,  a  Nonjuring  or  Jacobite  Protestant  clergyman,  who 
attended  him  at  Newgate,  extolling  him,  as  a  pious,  sensible  youth, 
excited  by  zeal  for  a  good  cause;  and  administering  the  sacrament  to 
him  several  times,  as  well  as  absolving  him  at  the  gallows  !t  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  George,  erected  in  Grosvenor  Square,  Westminster,  was 
also  defaced;  and  other  striking  instances,  in  London,  of  this  violent 
animosity  to  the  Hanoverian  Prince,  as  a  usurper,  might  be  given.  "  la 
the  eyes  of  the  high  Tories,"  remarks  Lord   Macaulay,  "  the  Elector 

*  The  Whig  historian,  Smollett,  having  noted,  with  reference  to  this  repeal  of 
the  Triennial  Act  in  1716,  how,  "though  the  rebellion  was  extinguished,  the 
ilame  of  national  disaffection  still  continued  to  rage,"  and  how  "the  severities 
exercised  against  the  rebels  increased  the  general  discontent,"  adds — "  The  couraf/s 
and  fortitude  with  which  the  condemned  persons  encountered  the  pains  of  death,  in 
its  most  dreadful  form,  prepossessed  many  spectators  in  favour  of  the  cause,  by 
which  these  unhappy  victims  were  animated.  In  a  word,  persecution,  as  usual, 
extended  the  heresy.  The  Ministry,  perceiving  this  universal  dissatisfaction,  and 
dreading  the  revolution  of  a  new  Pai'liament,  which  might  wrest  the  power  from 
their  faction,  and  retort  upon  them  the  violence  of  their  own  measures,  formed  a 
resolution,  equally  odious  and  effectual,  to  estabhsh  their  administration.  This 
was  no  other  than  a  scheme  to  repeal  the  Triennial  Act;  and  by  a  new  law,  to 
extend  the  term  of  Parliament  to  7  years."  According  to  Sir  Edward  Biilwer 
Lytton,  in  his  Caxtoniana,  had  not  piiblic  opinion  in  England  been  jirevented 
speaking  out  (in  a  new  election)  by  this  Whig  violation  of  the  constitution, 
"  There  would  have  been  a  cry  loud  enouglx  to  have  rent  the  land  iu  twain,  of 
*  God  save  the  King — at  the  otier  side  of  the  water ! ' " 

+  Thus,  too,  we  are  informed,  of  the  famous  high  Tory  or  Jacobite  Parson  and 
writer,  the  Ilev.  Jeremy  Collier,  that,  when  "Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William 
Parkins  were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason  for  planning  the  murder  of 
King  "William,  Collier  administered  spiritual . consolation  to  them,  attended  them 
to  Tyburn,  and,  just  before  they  were  turned  off,  laid  his  hands  on  their  heads, 
and,  by  the  authority  which  he  derived  from  Christ,  solemnly  absolved  them." 
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loas  the  most  hateful  o/"  robbers  and  tyraxts.  The  crown  of  another 
WAS  ON  his  head;  the  blood  op  the  brave  and  loyal  was  on  his 
hands!"     Hence,  such,  bitter  efFusions  as  the  following  : —  f 

"  Wlien  Israel  first  provok'd  the  living  Lord, 
He  pnnisli'd  them  with  famine,  plague,  and  sword;  ' 

Still  they  sinn'd  on — He,  in  his  wrath,  did  fling 
I^fo  thunderbolt  amongst  them,  but  a  King;  < 

A  George-like  King  was  Heav'n's  severest  rod— 
The  utmost  vengeance  of  an  angry  God :  ■; 

God,  in  his  %orath,  sent  Saul  to  punish  Jewry,  .- 

And  George,  to  England,  in  a  greater  fury!  " 

On  the  state  of  dynastic  feeling,  in,  so  many  of  the  provincial  parts  oir 
England,  when  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  landing  was  expected,  Lockhart 
of  Carnwath  gives,  from  "  Colonel  Guest,"  as  "  a  very  discreet  gentleman, 
and  well  disposed  towards  the  King,''  or  James  III.,  an  incident,  show- 
ing at  once  the  fear  and  ferocity  of  the  German  on  the  throne,  and  the 
very  delicate  circumstances  in  which  officers  were  placed,  as  commanding 
for  his  government  in  such  districts.  In  the  shire,  where  the  Colonel 
was  quartered  with  2  or  3  troops  of  dragoons,  he  "received  orders,  sign'd 
by  King  George  himself,  directing  him,  that,  if  there  happen'd  any  riots, 
or  disorders,  to  burn,  shoot,  or  destroy,  without  asking  questions;  for 
which,  and  all  that  he,  in  execution  of  these  orders,  should  doe,  contrary  to 
law,  he  there1?y  previously  indemnifyd  him.  The  Colonel  Avas  thunder- 
struck with  these  orders;  they  were  what,  on  no  account,  he  would 
execute,  neither  durst  he,  for  the  j^eople,  in  that  country,  were  all  ivell- 
affected  to  the  King,"  James  III.,  "  a7id  ivould  have  torn  him  and  his  vien 
to  ^:)eices;  and  if  Ormond  had  landed,  he,"  the  Colonel,  '-must  cither 
have  surrendered,  or  joynd  them  with  his  men.  Having  seriously  reflected 
on  these  orders,  he  thought  it  best  to  communicate  them  to  some  of  the 
leading  gentry  of  the  place;  telling  them,  that  he  did  not  know,  whither 
they  were  design'd  as  a  snare  to  him,  or  them;  that,  for  all  their  sakes, 
lie  wisht  they  would  keep  the  peace;  for,  as  he  would  not  perform,  what 
Avas  required,  he  hoped  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  pi-event  his  being 
bi-ought  to  trouble.  This  method  was  kindly  taken,  and  they  assured 
him,  he  should  be  safe,  and  free  from  all  insults,  unless  there  was  a 
general  insurrection,  when  they  would  be  glad  to  have  him  with  them. 
There  was  accordingly  no  disturbance  in  that  place,  tho,  at  the  same 
time,  the  people  were  jnepared,  and  resolved,  to  take  the  fields,  as  soon  as 
Ormond  landed.  This  passage  I  take  notice  of,"  adds  Lockhart,  "as  it 
seems  somewhat  akin  to  the  affair  of  Gleucoe,  and  'tis  probable  the  like 
orders  were  given  to  other  officers."  That  is,  "  the  like  orders,"  in  the 
way  of  burning,  shooting,  and  destroying,  '■'contrary  to  law"  with  a  pro- 
portionable indemnification  for  doing  so,  from  the  Hanoverian ! 

In  Ireland,  about  the  time  that  the  English  Tories,  or  Jacobites, 
mutilated  George's  statue  at  Westminster,  some  of  the  same  party  in 
Dublin  cut  in  pieces  the  picture  of  George,  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Corporation,  and  which  was  set  up  in  the  Tholsel.  Nor  were  2  Pro- 
clamations, one,  from  the  Castle,  offering  £1000,  and  another,  from  the 
Corporation,  offering  £500,  for  a  discovery  on  this  matter,  of  any  effect. 
*'  Such,"  exclaims  a  furious  Whig,  "  was  the  hellish  rage  and  spite  of  the 
Irish  Tories!"  Meanwhile,  James  Francis  Edward  Sarsfield,  2nd  Earl 
of  Lucan — already  noticed,  as  distinguished  at  the  reduction  of  Barcelona, 
under  his  stepfather,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick, — was  despatched. 
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"witli  several  officers,  into  Ireland,  to  excite  and  organize  due  insurrec- 
tions, among  the  oppressed  Catholics,  in  favour  of  the  old  royal  family; 
through  whose  "restoration"  alone  any  relief  v>-as  expected,  from  the 
Cromwello-Willianiite  yoke  of  colonial  and  sectarian  oppression,  estab- 
lished there  by  the  so-called  "glorious  Revolution."  A  Jacobite  sonp  of 
the  dav  in  Irish,  still  preserved,  accordingly  refers  to  the  true  King,  or 
James,'  son  of  James,  and  his  troops,  coming,  with  the  Duke,  *  over  the 
ocean;  the  priests,  as  one  man,  imploring  Christ;  the  bards  songful, 
and  their  gloom  dispelled ;  while  the  poor  Gaels  of  Inis  Eilge — i.  e.y 
native  or  Milesian  population  of  the  nohle  island — were  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  those  who  were  on  the  sea. 

The  main  Spanish  fleet  of  5  select  men-of-war,  and  about  20  transports, 
with  5000  soldiers,  "  partly  Irish,"  and  arms  for  30,000  more,  horses  for 
cavalry,  &c.,  designed  to  disembark  near  Bristol,  where  the  Stuart  cause 
was  more  popular  than  the  Hanoverian,  sailed  in  March  from  Cadiz, 
Tinder  Admiral  Don  Balthazar  de  Guevara  and  the  Duke  of  Ormonde; 
but,  when  50  leagues  off  Cape  Finisterre,  towards  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
encountered  a  storm,  which  blew  with  such  violence,  for  48  hours,  that 
tJie  ships  toere  shattered,  and  dispersed,  and  a  quantity  of  cannon,  horses, 
<L'c.,  had  to  he  thrown  over  board.  Instead  of  proceeding  for  England,  it 
therefore  loas  necessary,  to  make  for  such  ports  of  the  Peninsula,  as  it  was 
possible  to  reach.  This  great  disaster  to  Ormonde,  on  the  ocean,  was 
followed,  in  Scotland,  after  a  skirmish  at  the  Pass  of  Strachells,  near  the 
Valley  of  Glenshiel,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  armed  Jacobite  loyalists, 
and  the  capitulation  of  the  Spaniards  there;  since  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  for,  unless  through  a  co-operation  with  his  movements,  subsequent 
to  landing. 

In  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Lucan  arrived  in  Connaiight,  where  he  was 
allied,  by  his  mother,  to  the  great  family  of  Clanricarde;  and  he,  with 
other  officers,  would  appear  to  have  laid  several  trains  of  insurrection, 
which,  upon  Ormonde's  reaching  the  English  coast,  were  to  explode 
throughout  the  island,  as  useful  distractions  to  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
But  these  designs  were  rendered  altogether  useless  by  the  failure  of 
Ormonde's  enterprise,  and  became  known  to  the  Anglo-Hanoverian 
administration  in  Dublin ;  where,  after  an  alarmed  assemblage,  in  April, 
of  the  Whig  Privy  Council  at  the  Castle,  wbich  did  not  break  up  till  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  adoption  of  hostile  measures  towards  Catholic 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  stationing  guards  of  the  colonial  Militia  through  the 
streets  by  night,  a  Proclamation  was  issued  to  this  effect — "That  the 
Government  having  certain  intelligence,  that  Sarsfield,  otherwise  called 
Earl  of  Lucan,  and  several  officers,  who  had  lately  landed  and  dispersed 
theinselves  in  several  parts  of  t/ie  kingdom,  had  held  conferences  loith  divers 
Papists  of  distinction,  with  design  to  foment  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  t/ie 
Pretender;  and  that  they  had  certainly  concerted  a  general  insurrection, 
which  was  to  he  in  all  ^?«rfs  of  the  kingdom  the  same  night  and  hour, 
having,  to  this  end,  t/teir  emissaries  in  each  jyrovince;  therefore  it  was 
thought  fit,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  all  the  inhabitants,  that  they  might 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  appreliend  the  said  Sarsfield,  and  all  the 

•  A  Proclamation,  from  the  Georgeite  Lords  Justices  in  Ireland,  offered,  for  an 
apprehension  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  there,  alive  or  dead,  £10,000;  a  like  docu- 
ment against  him  being  issued  in  England,  where,  adds  my  authority,  "the  expec- 
tation of  his  landing  was  so  great  among  the  Jacobites,  that  they  cou'd  not  help 
discovering  it,  in  the  insolence  of  their  looks  and  expressions." 
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officers  iviho  v;ere  come  into  the  kingdom  with  that  design;  and  a  reward  of 
ilOOO  sterling  was  promised  for  securing  any  1  of  the  said  persons, 
■within  the  space  of  3  mouths.  And,  inasmuch  as  there  was  reason  to 
believe,  that  this  traitorous  design  could  not  have  been  formed  and 
fomented  except  by  Papists,  and  other  persons  disaffected  to  the  Govern- 
ment, excited  by  the  Popish  Priests  of  the  kingdom,  all  officials  were 
required  to  apprehend  all  Popish  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Jesuits,  Monies^ 
ttc,  in  order  that  the  laws  against  the  Papists,  especially  those  of 
Limerick  and  Gal  way,  might  be  put  into  execution ;  all  seditious  meet- 
ings, or  assemblies  of  Papists  and  other  ill-designing  persons,  were 
likewise  to  be  prevented,  and  all  strangers,  travellers,  and  others,  ivere 
to  he  carefully  examined,  who  •  should  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to 
the  perso7i  and  government  of  King  George,^'  &c.  Those  who  were 
connected  with  the  proposed  Jacobite  risings  for  a  "  restoration " 
and  emancipation  in  Ireland  had  consequently  to  provide  for  their 
safety,  as  well  as  they  could;  and,  (to  the  honour  of  the  country!) 
none  of  them  are  recorded  to  have  been  betrayed.  The  Earl  of  Lucan 
took  shipping  from  Kilcolgan,  in  the  County  of  Galway,  for  the  Conti- 
nent, which  he  reached ;  and  he  died,  not  long  after,  or  in  May,  at  St. 
Omers,  in  Flanders ;  being  the  last  Earl  of  Lucan  of  the  Sarsfield  family.* 
Such  were  the  circumstances,  by  which  the  Irish,  engaged  in  those  under- 
takings of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  con- 
tributing to  the  "  restoration "  of  the  Prince,  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  lawful  Sovereign.  But  their  country meu,  who  were  appointed  to 
serve,  with  the  Spanish  army  in  Sicily,  against  the  Germans,  and  who 
thus  had  a  better  field  for  distinction,  duly  availed  themselves  of  it; 
particularly  at  the  affair  of  Melazzo,  where  they  behaved  with  similar 
valoin-,  to  that  displayed  at  Cremona  against  the  same  enemy — "  1  single 
brigade  of  them,"  writes  the  gallant  Wogan  to  Swift,  '•'  having  driven  the 
whole  German  army  in  to  the  town,  or  the  sea,  after  they  had  been  deserted, 
by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  Generals,  to  a  man !"  On  this  occasion,  when 
6000  Imperial   infantry,  and  SOO  cavalry  are  mentioned  to  have  sur- 

*  According  to  a  published  letter  of  Lady  Clanricarde  in  July,  1717,  to  her 
grandson,  the  Duke  of  Liria,  his  step-brother,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  was  in  such 
narrow  circumstances  notwithstanding  his  post  in  the  Spanish  service,  the  pension 
of  3000  livres  a  year  attached  to  it  having  been  reduced  to  2000,  and,  from  1714,  or 
about  3  years,  left  totallj-  in  arrear,  that  he  was  above  SOOO  livres  in  debt ;  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  request  the  writer  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  to  quit  the 
service  of  Spain  for  that  of  France;  where  he  was  made  a  supernumerary  oi: 
reformed  Colonel  in  the  Irish  Horse  Eegiment  of  Nugent;  the  pay  of  wh'cli 
appointment  was,  however,  but  2000  livres  a  year.  Lady  Clanricarde  likewiso 
mentioning,  that  ' '  he  had  a  most  dangerous  fit  of  sickness  soone  after  lie  left 
Spaine,''  adds,  she  intended  assisting  him  against  Christmas  that  year  with  what 
she  could,  "being  £200,  though  it  be  very  insufficient."  The  good  Lady  finally 
suggests  to  the  Duke  of  Liria,  that  his  father,  the  ]^darshal  Duke  of  Bei-wick, 
having  so  many  considerable  commands  at  his  disposal,  something  better  might  be 
gotten  for  poor  Lord  Lucan,  than  the  small  post  which  he  was  "left  to  live  and 
subsist  on."  Lord  Lucan's  decease  is  noticed  in  the  London  Gazette,  May,  1719, 
No.  5747,  imder  a  paragraph  from  "Paris,"  thus — "  M.  Sarstield,  called  Lord 
Lucan,  who  had  lately  been  in  Ireland,  died,  at  St.  Omei-s,  on  the  12th  instant." 
The  facts  of  this  nobleman  having  been  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France 
for  some  time,  and  of  his  haviug  been  employed  as  related  in  Ireland,  have,  through 
his  person,  connected  the  Spanish  designs  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  ^^•ith  the  history 
of  that  Brigade;  though  his  Lordship,  by  acting  as  he  did  iu  Ireland,  must  have 
returned  to  the  service  of  Spain,  against  whom  Fiance  was  then  allied  with. 
England. 
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prised  tlie  Spanish  camp  before  day-bi-eak,  they  are  stated  to  have  had 
about  2200  men,  inchxding  General  Veterani,  and  37  oflficers,  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken,  and  the  Hiberno-Spaniards  not  more  than  600 
.  killed,  or  wounded,  with  2  Colonels,  and  some  other  officers.  Hence, 
alleges  a  hostile  contemporary,  respecting  the  Iiish  military  in  Spain — 
■"they  consist,  at  present,  of  8  regiments,  at  least,  and  are  in  as  great 
esteem  there,  upon  account  of  their  eminent  services  to  that  Crown, 
especially  in  the  late  War  of  Sicily,  as  their  countrymen  are  in  France." 
In  a  Stuart  state  paper  of  the  following  yeai",  1720,  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  Irish  Protestant  Jacobite,  Dr.  Charles  Leslie,  being  an 
application  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  James  III.,  considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the  feelings  of  the 
pai'tizans  of  the  Stuart  family,  connected  with  the  preceding  expedi- 
tion from  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  &c.  Having  noted,  how 
"the  great  discontents  of  all  i-anks  of  men,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  have  been  so  visible  for  these  last  5  years,"  (or  since  the 
Hanoverian  accession,)  as  to  be  unnecessary  to  detail,  though  there  was 
■"  1  thing  to  be  accounted  for,  how  the  Government  in  England  have  been 
hitherto  able  to  support  themselves  ograf/zs^  9  parts  in  10  of  the  people,* 
ivho  not  only  wish,  but  would  most  willingly  and  vigorously  concur, 
to  remove  them,"  the  Doctor  says — "  The  security  of  the  Govei'nment  is 
reducible  to  1  point,  that  the  people  have  hitherto  been  utterly  destitute 
of  a  small  body  of  regular  troops,  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  design,  and 
to  make  head  at  first,  and  of  arms,  and  other  7mlitary  stores,  to  put  into 
the  liands  of  the  majority  of  the  noMon,  loho  are  most  ready  and  impatient, 
to  receive  and  use  them,  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties.  There  are 
a  greater  number  of  officers,  of  all  ranks,  and  degi-ees,  discarded,  and 
dispersed  in  the  country,  than  are  at  present  in  the  armies  of  the  usurper. 
These  men  are  equally  desirous  to  appear  in  the  rescue  of  their  country, 
and  only  want  the  means  of  doing  it.  And  no  man  in  England,  of  either 
party,  doubts,  but  that,  if  tJie  Duke  of  Ormond  could  have  landed  from 
Spain  last  year,  with  the  forces  and  artns  designed  for  tJie  expedition,  it 
would  have  restored  King  James,  probably  without  a  loar,  but  certainly 
with  a  war  of  2  or  Z  months  at  most.  And,  it  is  evident,  that  the  attempt 
miscarried,  only  from  the  great  distance,  and  situation,  of  Spain."  Should 
his  Royal  Highness,  the  Regent  of  France,  consent  to  undertake  the 
expedition  to  England,  for  another  "  restoration,"  in  which,  it  is  alleged, 
he  would  easily  succeed,  then,  continues  the  Doctoi',  "  at  least  20  of  the 
most  considerable  men  in  England,  of  opulent  fortune,  are  willing  to  come 
over  into  France,  and  return  loith  the  troops  his  Royal  Highness  will  lend 
them,  and  take  their  fate  with  them;  and  his  Royal  Highness'  discernment 

*  This  estimate,  by  Dr.  Leslie,  of  the  extent  of  .Jacobite  principles,  combiucd 
with  those  estimates  cited  in  the  1st  note  to  this  Book,  will  further  show  what  very 
little  chance  the  House  of  Hanover  would  have  had  to  reign  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  were  the  contest  between  that  family  and  the  Stuarts  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  determination  to  "universal  sufirage,"  or  "  Vox  Populi,  vox  Dei." 
Indeed,  the  year  previous  to  Dr.  Leshe's  writing  his  above-cited  state-paper,  or  in 
the  autumn  of  1719,  a  Jacobite  tract,  to  the  effect  of  this  remark,  being  entitled 
'^£x  ore  tuo  te  judico.  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei,"  cost  its  printer,  John  Matthews, 
a  trial,  and  condemnation  to  death,  at  Loudon ;  pursuant  to  which,  though  only 
an  apprentice,  having  3  years  still  to  serve,  and  aged  but  19,  he  was  hanged,  at 
Tyburn,  in  November !  Here  was  a  Whig-Hanoverian  or  ' '  glorious-revolution  " 
illustration  of  liberty  of  the  press — with  a  vengeance  !  K  the  will  of  the  people  be 
represented  by  "universal  suffrage,"  was  George  I.  as  justly  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  Napoleon  III.  is  iJmperor  of  France  ? 

Y 
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must  see  clearly,  that  mere  disgust  against  the  present  Government  wouM 
not  induce  them  to  put  their  whole  fortunes  upon  1  stake,  if  they  were 
not  infallibly  assured  of  its  success.  And,  as  they  would  not  desire  his 
Royal  Highness  to  undertake  it  without  such  infallibility  of  success,  tho' 
perhaps  a  smaller  number  might  do,  they  desire  10,000  foot,  and  2000 
horse  and  dragoons,  with  20,  or  30,000  arms,  as  a  force  which  their 
adversaries  cannot  possibly  make  head  against,  nor  so  much  as  dispute 
the  game.  And  here,  they  beg  leave  to  lay  before  his  Royal  Highness, 
that  they  conceive,  that  no  1  circumstance  can  contribute  so  much  to 
make  the  English  nation  press  to  take  up  those  arms,  in  the  quarrel  of 
their  own  country,  and  of  France,  as  the  Dulce  of  Ormond  being  at  the 
head  of  those  troops.  This  would  entirely  remove  the  only  possible  objec- 
tion against  such  an  invasion,  as  if  France  proposed  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom.  And  whereas  possibly  an  army  of  12,000  men,  under  any 
other  General,  might  continue  only  the  same  number,  at  least  for  some 
time;  tinde^^  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  inost  beloved  and  esteemed  man  ever 
England  had,  whatever  arms  they  had  would  be  as  many  men  in  10 
days;  and,  on  their  approach  to  London,  sivell  to  40,  or  50,000  men.  But 
this  is  most  certain,  that,  in  this  cause,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  is,  in  his  ovrn, 
person,  very  many  thousand  men;  and  is  alone  more  than  all  the  other  heads 
of  the  party  jpviJt  togetlier,  in  the  affections,  and  expectations,  of  the  English 
nation."  Of  the  Tories  of  England,  it  is  further  remarked,  "they 
would  now  throw  off  the  yoak  which  crushes  them,  if  his  Royal  High* 
ness  will  enable  them,  by  his  generous  assistance,  ikc."  Of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  it  is  added — "  Tho'  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  the 
unqxiestionable  success  of  an  attempt  made  in  England  with  the  forces 
and  armies  mentioned,  yet  so  small  an  additional  number  could  infallibly 
light  the  flames  in  Scotland  and  IrelAind,  that,  if  his  Royal  Highness 
pleases  to  embrace  the  design,  it  shall  be  made  very  clear  to  him,  that 
less  than  5000  would  be  sufficient  for  both  those  nations."  How  very 
disaffected  Scotland  was,  as  well  on  dynastic  as  on  national  or  Anti-Union 
grounds,  is  sufficiently  known ;  and  the  not  less  discontented  condition 
of  Ireland  was  marked  in  the  deep  disappointment  and  grief  felt  there  by 
the  enslaved  Ca.tholics,  or  great  majority  of  her  population,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  older  or  Milesian  race,  at  the  recent  peace  which 
Spain  had  been  obliged  to  make,  accompanied  by  a  renunciation  of  the 
cause  of  James  III.  At  this  peace,  a  contemporary  native  poet  alleges 
of  his  brother  Gaels  in  Erin,  how 

'despairing  they  shriek, 


For  Spain's  flag  in  defeat  and  defection  is  furl'd !  " 

and  in  reference  to  the  Penal  Code  "ascendancy,"  or  race  of  upstart 
sectarian  "settlers,"  from  whose  obnoxious  domination  no  deliverance 
v^as  to  be  hoped,  except  through  another  "restoration  of  the  Stuarts," 
he  passionately  exclaims  to  Heaven — 

"Just  Power!  that  for  Moses  the  wave  didst  divide, 

Look  down  on  the  land,  where  thy  followers  pine!  — 
Look  down  upon  Erin !  and  crush  the  dark  pride, 
Of  the  scourge  of  thy  people — the  foes  of  thy  shrine." 

In  1721,  died  1  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  "Jean 
de  Gaydon,  Marechal  de  Camp,"  or  Major-General  John  Gaydon,  brother 
of  the  Chevalier  Richard  Gaydon  of  Irishtown,  Major  of  the  Regiment 
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of  Dillon,  whose  honourable  share  in  the  liberation  of  the  Princess 
Sobieski  has  been  nari'ated.  The  name  of  Gay  den,  or  Gay  don,  is  to  be 
found,  several  times,  between  the  years  1333  and  1589,  among  the  chief 
■civic  magistrates  of  Dublin,  under  their  different  designations  of  Pro- 
vosts, or  Mayors ;  and  it  was  connected,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
with  the  possession  of  the  Castles,  itc,  of  Irish  town,  Straffau,  and  other 
property  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  until  divested  of  those  estates  by 
Bi'itish  revolutionary  confiscation.  After  the  accession  of  King  James 
II.,  among  the  promotions  of  Irish  Catholic  gentlemen,  in  the  army  of 
their  own  country,  was  John  Gaydon,  to  a  commission,  in  1687,  as  Cornet 
of  Horse.  In  1689,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in 
Ireland,  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Colonel  Patrick  Sarsfield's  Regiment  of 
Horse.  He  accompanied  the  Irish  army  to  France,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  as  a  Cornet  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps.  In  1692,  and  1693,  he 
served  in  Normandy,  and  Flanders;  in  1694,  on  the  Moselle;  in  1695, 
on  the  Meuse;  and  in  1696,  and  1697,  again  on  the  Moselle.  After  the 
disbanding  of  the  Irish  Horse  Guards  in  1698,  he  was  commissioned, 
Marcii  25th,  to  hold  rank  as  a  Mestre-de-Camp-de-Cavulerie,  attached  to 
the  Irish  Regiment  of  Sheldon.  lu  1701,  with  this  i-egiment  in  Italy, 
he  was  at  the  combat  of  Chiari ;  and,  in  1702,  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara. 
Removed,  in  1703,  to  Germany,  he  was  at  the  captui*es  of  Brisach  and 
Landau,  and  the.  victory  of  Spire.  From  1704  to  1707,  he  served  in 
Flanders,  where  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  1706.  Briga- 
dier, by  brevet,  March  3rd,  1708,  he  Avas  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde, 
that  year,  and  the  next,  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  Continued  in 
Flanders  till  1712,  he  was  particularly  distinguished,  in  1711,  under  the 
Comte  de  Gassion,  at  the  surprise,  and  overthrow,  of  a  cgnsiderable  corps 
of  the  enemy,  under  Lieutenant-General  Hompesch,  near  Eouchain  ;  and 
fought  at  the  successful  action  of  Denain,  and  the  subsequent  reductions 
of  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain.  Transferred  to  Gei-many  in  1713, 
he  Avas  at  the  taking  of  Landau,  and  Friburgh,  and  the  defeat  of  General 
Vaubonne.  He  was  attached  to  the  camp  of  the  Lower  Meuse,  in  1714; 
obtained  the  grade  of  Mai-echal  de  Camp,  by  brevet,  Februaiy  1st,  1719; 
and  died,  September  11th,  1721,  aged  62  years. 

In  1725,  a  veteran  of,  I  believe,  the  Clannaboy  branch  of  his  ancient 
name,  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brigadier  Gordon  O'Neill  (the  younger) 
"was  "gathered  to  his  ftithers."  He  came  to  France,  with  Lord  Mount- 
cashel's,  or  the  1st  Irish  Brigade,  in  1690,  as  an  Ensign  in  the  Regiment 
of  the  Honoiirable  Daniel  O'Brien,  subsequently  that  of  Clare;  and 
remained,  under  Catinat,  with  the  Army  of  Italy,  till,  obtaining  a  com- 
pany, or  being  made  Ca])tain,  August  7th,  1694,  in  the  Regiment  of  Lee, 
he  was  attached,  in  1695,  to  the  Army  of  Germany;  in  1696,  to  that  of 
the  Meuse;  and,  in  1697,  was  at  the  taking  of  Ath.  In  1698,  he  was 
at  the  brilliant  encampment,  and  review,  under  Louis  XIV.  in  person, 
near  Compiegne.  He  was  with  the  Army  of  Flanders  in  1701;  and  with 
that  of  Germany,  from  1702  to  1704.  During  this  period,  he  was,  from 
1702  to  1703,  at  the  reduction  of  Kehl,  the  successful  affairs  of  Horn- 
berg  and  Munderkingen,  the  1st  battle,  or  victory  of  Hochstedt,  and  the 
captures  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm.  Major  of  his  regiment,  by  brevet  of 
January  30th,  1704,  he  fought  at  the  2nd  battle,  or  defeat,  of  Hochstedt, 
otherwise  Blenheim,  in  August;  and  was,  September  14th,  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  employed  in  the  army  of  the  Moselle  in 
1705  and  1706;  and  at  all  the  successful  expeditious  of  the  Marshal  de 
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Villars  in  Franconia  and  Swabia,  in  1707.  He  served,  from  1708  to 
1712,  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  Flaudei's;  and,  in  the  latter  quarter,  was 
engaged  at  Arleux,  Denain,  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain.  In  the 
next  or  concluding  campaign  of  the  war  against  the  Imperialists,  he  was  - 
at  the  reductions  of  Landau  and  Friburgh.  Brigadier,  by  brevet  of  April 
3rd,  1721,  he  was  still  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Lee,  at  his 
decease,  in  January,  1725. 

The  high  reputation  which  the  Irish  Brigades  abroad  by  this  period 
attained,  and  the  proportionable  apprehension  with  which,  as  attached  to 
the  House  of  Stuart,  they  were  regai'ded  by  the  supporters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  Hanoverian  dynasty  in  England,  are  forcibly  expressed  by  a 
writer  of  the  latter  opinions,  Mr.  Forman,  in  a  pamphlet,  dated  from 
"Amsterdam,  8th  of  August,  1727,"  and  entitled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  for  Disbanding  the  Irish  Regiments  in  the 
S&rvice  of  France  and  Sjiain.''  From  this  pamphlet  I  give  the  following 
extracts : — 

"  Amongst  several  things,  which,  I  think,  have  been  hitherto  omitted, 
for  the  future  safety  of  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  comprehend,  by  what 
honest  policy  it  is,  that  the  Irish  regiments  are  still  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  service  of  France.  If  that  nation  is  sincerely  resolved  to  keep  her 
treaties  with  Britain,  she  has  no  great  occasion  for  their  service  :  but,  if 
she  is  only  wheedling  us  to  gain  time  to  re-establish  her  former  power, 
which  we  can  still  give  a  check  to,  we  shall  be  very  much  wanting  to 
ourselves,  if  we  suffer  those  regiments  to  continue  any  longer  on  foot. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  body  of  Irish  Roman  Catholick  troops  abroad,  the 
Chevalier  will  always  make  some  figure  in  Eiirope,  by  the  credit  they 
.give  him  ;  and  be  consider'd  as  a  Prince,  that  has  a  bi'ave  and  well- 
disciplined  army  of  veterans  at  his  service;  tho'  he  wants  that  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  them  at  present,  which  he  expects  time,  and  fortune, 
will  favour  him  with.  Should  France,  when  grown  wanton  with  power, 
forget  her  engagements,  and  obligations,  to  Britain,  can  she  anywhere 
find  such  proper  instruments  as  the  Irish  regiments  to  execute  suck 
enterprizes  as  she  may  then  undertake,  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier's  pre- 
tensions, when  they  square  with  her  ov.'n  interest,  and  private  views'? 
They  are  British  subjects,  they  speak  the  same  language  with  us,  and  are 
consequently  the  fittest  troops  to  invade  us  with.  They  are  season'd  to 
dangers,,  and  so  perfected  in  the  art  of  war,  that,  not  only  the  Serjeants 
and  Corporals,  but  even  the  piivate  men,  can  make  very  good  officers, 
upon  occasion.  In  what  jxwt  of  the  army  soever  they  have  been  placed, 
they  have  ahoays  'met  ivith  success,  and,  upo7i  several  occasions,  won 
honour,  vjhere  the  French  themselves,  warlike  as  they  are,  have  received 
an  affront.  To  their  valour,  in  a  great  measure,  France  owes,  not  only 
most  of  what  trophies  she  gain'd  in  the  late  wai',  but  even  her  own  pre- 
servation. And,  in  King  William's  reign,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  a 
fatal  proof  of  their  courage,  under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Lord  Mount- 
cashel,  so  well  known,  in  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II.,  by  the  name  of 
Justin  Maccarty.  They  wrested  Cremona  out  of  the  hands  of  the  great 
Eugene,  when,  by  surprise,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  town, 
except  the  Irish  quarters,  and  saw  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Villeroy  his 
prisoner,  who  was  taken  by  Colonel  Mac  Donnall,*  an  Irishman  in  the 

*  Not  Colonel,  but  Captain,  as  mentioned  in  my  narratis^e  of  the  affair  of  Cremona. 
In  the  pamphlet  of  Forman,  from  which  I  give  the  extracts  in  the  text,  he  makes 
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Emperor's  service.  By  that  action,  hardly  to  be  parallel'd  in  history, 
they  saved  the  whole  French  army  on  that  side  of  the  Alps.  At  Spire- 
back,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  Major-General  Nugent's  Regiment 
of  Horse,  by  a  brave  charge  upon  2  Regiments  of  Cuirassiers,  brought  a 
compleat  victory  to  an  army,  upon  which  Fortune  was  just  turning  her 
back.  At  Ramillies,  the  Allies  lost  but  1  pair  of  colours,  which  the 
Royal  Irish  in  the  service  of  France  took  from  a  German  regiment.  Afc 
Toulon,  Lieutenant-Gen eral  Dillon  distinguished  himself,  and  chiefly 
conti-ibuted  to  the  preservation  of  that  important  place.  To  the  Irish 
Regiments,  also,  under  the  conduct  of  that  intrepid  and  experienced 
officer,  Count  Medavi  himself  very  generously  attributed  his  victory  over 
the  Imperialists  in  Italy.  And  the  poor  Catalans  will  for  ever  have 
reason  to  remember  the  name  of  Mr.  Dillon,  for  the  gi-eat  share  he  had  in 
the  famous  siege  of  Barcelona,  so  fatal  to  their  nation.  Sir  Andrew  Lee, 
Lieutenant-General,  and  one  of  the  Great  Crosses  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  shewed  likewise  how  consummate  a  soldier  he  was,  when  he 
defended  Lisle,  under  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Bouffleurs,  against  those 
thunderbolts  of  wai-,  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  and  our  own  invincible  Duke 
of  Mailborough.  And  Lieutenant-General  Rothe  has,  by  several  memo- 
rable actions,  particularly  his  conduct  under  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Ber- 
wick, in  the  late  war  between  France  and  Spain,  acquir'd  an  immortal 
reputation,  and  shown  himself  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  best  of  the 
Irish  Generals  abroad.  In  short,  Sir,  the  Irish  troops  did  the  Allies 
the  most  considerable  damage  which  they  received  in  the  last  war,  and 
will  do  so  again,  if  another  war  should  happen,  while  they  continue 
regimented. 

"  I  have  mention'd  a  few  of  the  actions  of  the  Irish,  to  let  Britons 
see  what  sort  of  an  enemy  is  still  reserv'd  i)i  petto  against  them.  And, 
when  you  call  to  mind  the  late  great  Earl  Cadogan,  and  several  of  his 
countrymen,  who,  at  the  Revolution,  took  the  right  side  of  the  question, 
and  served  their  late  Majesties,  King  William,  and  Queen  Anne,  you 
will  the  more  readily  believe,  that  I  have  not  been  too  extravagant,  in 
representing  the  coui*age  of  those  of  the  same  nation  abroad.  They  con- 
sist, at  present,  of  a  Regiment  of  Horse,  and  5  Regiments  of  Foot,  in 
France;  all  double  or  treble  officer'd;  so  that,  including  the  Reform'd 
Officers,  placed  a  la  suite  of  the  garrisons,  they  can,  by  advancing  some 
of  tlie  private  men  to  be  Serjeants  and  Corporals,  and  the  present  Ser- 
jeants and  Corporals  to  be  Lieutenants  and  Ensigns,  furnish,  amongst 
themselves,  a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  officers  for  40,  or  50,000 
men  upon  occasion.  And  I  believe  their  number  in  Spain  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  in  France,  provided  they  have  not  suffi^'r'd 
extremely  by  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  * 

"This  is  as  impartial  and  as  full  an  account  of  the  Irish  abroad  as 
tho  subject  requires.  Some  of  them  by  inclination,  but  most  of  them 
by  interest,  as  the  case  stands,  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  Chevalier; 
and  the  hopes  of  being  restored  to  their  estates  make  the  Irish  officers 

some  mistakes,  requiring  no  more  notice  here,  than  to  remark,  that  he  either 
corrected  them  in  his  subsequent  pamphlet  concerning  the  Irish,  or  that  they  will  be 
found  corrected  in  7ny  accounts  of  the  several  occurrences  to  which  ha  refers. 

*  At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1727,  alluded  to  by  Formnn,  we  see,  in  the 
Spanish  army,  the  Regiments  of  Irlandia  and  Limerick,  with  the  Colonels  and 
Dons  Eaymond  Bourke,  Charles  Cusack,  William  Lacy,  James  Leland,  Lewis 
O'Mahony,  and  Peter  Sherlock. 
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daily  wish  for  an  occasion  of  exercising  tlieir  aversion  to  tlie  present 
cstablishmeut.  In  the  year  1715,  as  many  of  them  as  found  an  oppor- 
tunitv  slipp'd  over  to  Scotland;  amongst  whom  were  some  General,  and 
several  Field,  Officers ;  but  they  could  not  arrive  time  enough  to  be  at  the 
battle  of  Dumblain.  And  the  French  Court,  far  from  shewing  any  displea- 
sure at  their  thus  abandoning  their  colours  without  leave,  seem'd  rather 
to  wink  at  it.  .  .  .  You  are  sensible,  Sir,  and  so  will  every  honest 
Briton  be,  when  he  seriously  considers  the  case,  that,  while  the  Irish 
regiments  are  sufier'd  to  continue  in  the  sei'vice  of  France  and  Spain, 
they  will  always  furnish  those  nations  with  instruments  to  carry  on  their 
designs  against  us,  and  prove  a  nursery  of  invetei-ate  enemies  to  Britain 
as  long  as  she  continues  under  the  government  of  the  august  House  of 
Hanover,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  They  daily  make 
recruits  in  London  and  several  parts  of  Ireland,  tho'  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  which,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  insuperable,  under  a 
Ministry,  so  celebrated  for  its  vigilance  and  ability." 

"  His  late  Majesty*  (of  glorious  and  immoi-tal  memory)  was  suddenly 
called  from  the  British  throne,  to  take  possession  of  a  better.  If,  then, 
through  any  fatal  accident,  we  should  fall  under  a  minority  (which  God 
forbid!)  would  not  such  an  unhappy  change  affiDrd  an  ample  opportunity 
to  ill-designing  men  for  carrying  on  their  wicked  schemes  against  their 
country  ?  If,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  a  Ministry,  or  Juncto,  should  start 
up,  with  secret  inclinations  for  the  Chevalier,  cou'd  such  people  have 
better  engines  to  set  to  work,  than  the  Irish  troops  abroad  1  Or,  in  tlie 
mean  time,  could  his  friends,  were  they  in  power,  take  a  more  politick 
step  in  his  favoui',  than  to  intail  Pretendership  upon  Britain,  of  which 
those  troops  are  the  veiy  vitals  1  Pretendership,  you  know,  will  always 
l^ropagate  plots  and  conspiracies.  For  tho'  the  Chevalier  should  remain 
indolent  and  inactive,  yet  such  men  would  never  want  a  pretext  to 
coin  them,  as  long  as  those  regiments  recruit,  as  they  must  necessarily  do, 
in  his  Majesty's  dominions." 

"But  here  2  objections  may,  perhaps,  be  brought  against  what  I  pro- 
pose. First,  that  the  Irish  troops  abroad  are  no  more,  a^  present,  than 
soldiers  of  fortune;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  reduce  so  many 
brave  men  to  a  starving  condition.  Secondly,  that  France  and  Spain, 
being    independent    in    themselves,  will    not  consent  to  disband  those 


regiments. 


"As  to  the  1st  objection.  If  the  Irish  officers  abroad  are  no  more 
than  soldiers  of  fortune,  they  can  continue  so  in  French  and  Si^anish 
regiments,  as  well  as  in  Irish  regiments;  and  several  of  them  ma}''  merit 
a  provision  in  his  Majesty's  German  troops,  and  also  in  the  troops  of 
Prussia  and  Hesse-Cassel.  But,  if  they  are  still  friends,  followers, 
devotees  of  the  Pretender,  and  tools  of  France,  my  arguments  stand  good 
nrainst  them.  When  King  Charles  II.  was  in  exile,  the  Irish  officei's 
then  abroad  were  very  kind  to  him ;  most  of  them  2>'>'ivately  contributing 
a  good  part  of  their  pay  to  help  to  support  him  in  his  distress;  yet 
they  were  nothing  considered  for  it,  after  the  Restoration.  Tho'  there 
was  then  no  Pretender  to  feai",  they  were,  nevertheless,  disbanded.  And 
shall  the  present  Irish  have  more  favour  shewn  them,  when  they  pub- 
lickly  acknowledge  themselves  servants  and  subjects  to  his  Majesty's 
Competitor,  who  is  perpetually  allarming  Great  Britain  with  his  motions  1 

•  George  I. 
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The  braver  the  present  Irish  are,  the  more  dangerous"  they  are;  and  the 
tn-eater  strength  my  proposal  carries  with  it,  for  disbanding  them.  But, 
by  the  word  disbanding,  I  don't  mean  entirely  cashiering,  and  sending 
them  to  seek  their  bread,  after  so  long  a  service.  No,  Sir,  I  only  mean 
to  abolish  the  name  of  Irish  forces  abroad,  by  incorporating  them  into 
French  and  Spanish  regiments.  By  such  means,  that  military  nursery 
of  inveterate  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  title,  and  the  British  constitution, 
will  be  entirely  broken,  and  dispersed.  Except  General  Lee's,  Lord 
Clare's,  and  General  Dillon's  Regiments,  (which  are  a  part  of  the  Lord 
Mountcashell's  Brigade,)  very  few  will  suflPer  by  the  change.  Those 
Regiments,  indeed,  are  upon  foreign  pay,  which  is  higher  than  that  of 
France.  But  what  have  Britons  to  say  to  that  1  Is  it  the  interest  of 
their  enemies,  or  their  own  safety,  that  they  are  to  consult,  upon  this 
occasion  1  The  Royal  Irish,  commanded  by  General  Rothe,  are  upon 
French  pay;  so  is  General  Nugent's  Horse,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick's 
Re<^iment  of  Foot ;  yet  the  officers  have  all  along  lived,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  other  Regiments ;  and  what  should  hinder  them  from  doing  so 
tinder  French,  as  well  as  under  Irish,  Colonels?" 

"  Some  men  of  good  sense,  but  little  knowledge  of  Courts,  may  wonder 
■why  France  and  Spain  have  not  taken  notice  of  this,  and,  by  incorporating 
those  regiments  long  ago,"  have  "saved  those  of  their  own  communion  in 
Ireland  from  what  they  call  a  daily  2Jersecution  1  But  this  riddle  is  easily 
solved.  The  Irish  regiments  were,  and  will  always  be,  of  too  great  con- 
sequence to  their  designs  to  be  parted  with,  upon  such  frivolous  reasons 
as  religion  and  humanity  dictate  to  some  sort  of  politicians.  They  have  as 
great  an  interest  in  keeping  them  up,  as  we  have  in  insisting  upon  the 
breaking  of  them.  When  they  are  once  broke,  or  incorporated,  the 
officers  will  be  too  much  dispersed  to  be  brought  together  upon  c  jcasion, 
without  giving  too  great  an  allarm.  They  will  not  so  readily  obtain  the 
connivance  of  French  or  Irish  Colonels  for  deserting  their  colours,  when 
the  Chevalier  may  have  occasion  for  their  service,  as  in  the  year  1715. 
And  there  will  then  be  no  more  nursei-ies,  as  I  have  already  observ'd,  for 
training  up  young  officers  in  the  principles  and  inveteracy  of  the  old  ones. 
The  private  men  will,  also,  for  want  of  recruits,  dwindle,  in  a  very  few 
years,  to  too  inconsiderable  a  numbers  to  be  any  ways  serviceable  to  the 
Chevalier,  or  formidable  to  us." 

"I  come  now  to  the  2nd  objection,  that  France  and  Spain  will  not 
consent  to  disband  those  troops.  But  why  not?  Are  they  not  British 
subjects,  and  has  not  Britain  a  right  to  demand  it?  Does  not  her  security 
require  it?  Yes,  certainly,  if  the  author  of  the  Enquiry  has  been 
ingenuous,  in  the  view  he  has  given  us,  of  the  late  designs  and  inclinations 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Should  France  refuse  it,  we  ought,  from  that 
moment,  to  suspect  her,  and  insist  the  more  strenuously  upon  it,  and 
apprehend  a  snake  in  the  grass." 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  by  conspiring,  in  1733,  with 
Kussia,  to  thrust  a  foreign  or  Saxon  Prince  upon  Poland  as  her  King, 
instead  of  the  native  and  duly-elected  candidate  for  that  Crown,  Stanislas 
Leszczynski,  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  provoked  hostilities  with  Fi-ance. 
The  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick  was  consequently  ordered,  October  12th, 
to  cross  the  Rhine,  with  52  battalions  and  78  squadrons;  including  5  of 
the  Irish  battalions  of  Berwick,  Bulkeley,  Clare,  Dillon,  and  Roth,  that 
made  about  3300  men  and  officers.  The  j)assage  of  the  troops,  artillery, 
and  ammunition  occupied  till  the  18tL     But  Fort  Kehl  was  invested  the 
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14th,  the  trenches  were  opened  the  night  of  the  19th-20th,  and  by  the 
28th,  the  Governor,  General  Pfuhl,  beat  the  chamade,  and  subsequently 
surrendered,  on  terms  suitable  to  his  honourable  resistance  under  the  cii-- 
cumstances ;  in  testimony  of  which,  he  was  presented  by  the  Marshal  with 
2  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  capitulation.  This 
conquest  terminated  the  campaign  in  Germany;  nothing  else  more 
remaikable  having  taken  place  than  the  following  incident  connected 
with  the.  Irish  there.  In  consequence  of  some  irregularities  which 
occurred  in  1  of  the  regiments  of  the  Brigade,  its  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
despatched  from  Kehl,  with  a  serious  communication  on  the  subject, 
from  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  Louis  XY.  The  King,  on  the  delivery  of 
the  Duke's  message  by  the  officer,  observed,  with  emotion — "The  Irish 
troops  give  me  more  uneasiness  than  all  the  rest  of  my  forces."  To  which 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  replied — "All  your  Majesty's  enemies  make  the 
same  complaint !  "  In  Italy,  a  French  force  under  the  veteran  Marshal 
Duke  de  Villars,  acting  with  the  Piedmontese,  or  Sardinians,  under  their 
gallant  King,  Charles  Emanuel  III.,  between  October  and  January, 
conquered  the  Imperial  Duchy  of  Milan.  As  thei-e  were  no  Irish  troops 
with  Villars,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  en  passant  of  these  operations,  that 
the  stoutest  defence  opposed  to  the  King  and  the  Mai-shal  was,  in 
Is^ovember,  at  Pizzigitone,  by  its  Governor,  Langton,  an  Irish  officer  in 
the  Imperial  service,  who  obtained  a  proportion  ably  creditable  capitu- 
lation. 

In  1734,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  passing  the  Rhine  in  April, 
with  the  Regiments  of  Bulkeley,  Dillon,  Berwick  and  Fitz-James  in 
his  army,  and  dislodging,  with  little  loss,  about  12,000  Germans  from  the 
lines  of  Etlingen  in  May,  proceeded  to  invest  the  important  fortress  of 
Philipsburgh  j  well  supplied  with  artillery,  ammunition  and  provisions, 
and  gari-isoned  by  between  4000  and  5000  men,  under  an  experienced, 
officer,  the  Count  de  Wutgenau.  The  Marshal  broke  ground  the  night 
of  June  3rd-4th,  and  was  killed  (as  elsewhere  more  fully  noticed)  on  the 
12th.  But  the  operations  were  carried  on  by  his  able  successoi--in- 
command,  the  veteran  Marquis  d'Asfeld,  who,  though  obliged  to  protect 
himself  with  immense  lines  against  Prince  Eugene  desirous  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  though  having,  at  the  same  time,  to  suffer  much  from  hardships 
and  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  of  Philipsbui-gh, 
reduced  that  forti-ess  to  capitulate,  July  18th.  At  this  siege,  stated  to 
have  cost  the  Germans  about  1200  men  and  the  French  above  3000,  the 
trenches  were  mounted  by  the  Irish  battalions  of  Berwick,  Bulkeley. 
Clare,  Dillon,  and  Roth;  among  which,  those  of  Clare  and  Dillon  are 
specially  referred  to  as  distinguished.  The  rest  of  this  campaign  consisted 
in  movements  of  no  general  interest. 

The  campaign  of  1735  in  Germany,  the  last  of  this  short  war,  was  one 
of  mancBuvres  between  the  Imperial  forces  and  those  of  France.  Of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  however,  Bulkeley's,  Roth's,  and  Berwick's  battalions 
were  stationed  in  Flanders,  and  only  Clare's  and  Dillon's  were  employed 
in  Germany.  "  The  Irish  regiments,"  says  a  contemporary,  in  reference 
to  these  2  last-named  corps  there,  "  bravely  secured  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  out  of  the  Empire,  altho'  closely  follow'd  by  the  brave  Count 
Seckendorff,  who  did  his  utmost  to  cut  off  their  reai-,  but  was  as  bravely 
disappointed,  by  the  intrepid  behaviour  of  the  Irish." 

The  year  1736  was  marked  by  the  decease  of  a  veteran  survivor  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  of 
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the  Bi-igade  on  the  Continent  dnriiig  Louis  XIV.'s  reign — the  Comte 
Charles  de  Skelton,  Marechal  de  Camp  de  Cavalerie,  or  Major-Gengral  of 
Horse.  He  belonged  to  a  race,  distinguished,  in  several  branches,  abroad 
and  at  home,  for  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Its  principal  representa- 
tive. Sir  Bevil  Skelton,  having  been  Envoy  Extraordinary  for  King 
Charles  II.  at  various  Courts  in  Germany,  filled  the  like  post  for  King 
James  II.  in  Holland  and  France.  After  suffering  a  temporary  dis- 
credit owing  to  the  Orange  treason  which  suiTOunded  the  throne,  he  was 
restored  to  the  favour  he  had  so  well  merited;  was  rewarded,  for  his 
zealous  attachment  to  his  master's  interest,  by  being  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot;  and, 
retiring  to  France  with  the  royal  family,  he  was  Comptroller  of  the 
Household  to  the  exiled  Court  at  St.  Germain,  till  his  death,  in  1G96. 
In  1689,  among  the  persons  of  consideration  who  came  over  with  the 
King  from  France  to  Ireland,  or  followed  him  soon  after,  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John  Skelton,  who  obtained  the  same  rank  in  the  Infantry 
Eegiment  of  Donough  Mac  Carthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty.  James  Skelton 
was  mortally  wounded,  as  Colonel,  in  the  last  combat  before  Thomoud 
Bridge  at  Limerick,  in  October,  1691.  Thomas  Skelton  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  King's  or  Royal  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  Charles 
Skelton,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  entered  the  French  army  in  1688. 
In  1689,  passing  into  Ireland  to  defend  the  royal  cause,  he  became  a 
Lieutenant  in  Colonel  John  Parker's  Regiment  of  Horse;  served 
through  the  whole  of  the  Irish  war,  dui'ing  which  he  was  at  the  battles 
of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim,  and  siege  of  Limerick;  and  returned  to 
France  in  1691.  Aide-de-Camp,  from  this  time,  to  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  he  accompanied  that  renowned  commander  through  all  his  cam- 
paigns, till  his  death.  He  was  commissioned,  March  4th,  170-3,  as  a 
reformed  Mestre-de-Camp  to  the  Irish  Horse  Regiment  of  Sheldon.  He 
-was  made  a  Brigadier,  by  brevet,  March  29th,  1710,  and  Marechal  de 
Camp,  by  brevet,  February  1st,  1719.  He  then  served  no  longer,  and 
died  at  Paris,  with  "  the  character  of  an  excellent  officer,  and  a  very 
gallant  man,"  May  24th,  1736,  aged  62  years. 

In  1738,  died  an  Irish  Jacobite  officer,  much  trusted  in  Stuart  and 
Bourbon  politics,  Nathaniel  Hooke;  by  creation  of  James  II.,  in  France, 
Baron  de  Hooke  of  Hooke  Castle,  County  Waterford.  The  name, 
originally  La  Hougue,  from  the  lordship  so-called  in  Noi-mandy,  was 
represented  among  the  French  conquerors  of  England  under  Duke 
William  ;  and  afterwards  among  the  early  settlers  from  that  country  in 
Ireland  under  Henry  II.  in  the  southern  locality  above-mentioned,  as 
finally,  or  by  Anglican  corruption,  Hooke.  Nathaniel  was  the  2nd  son 
of  an  offshoot  of  the  old  line  of  Hooke  Castle,  (expelled  by  the  Crom- 
wellians,)  or  John  Hooke  of  the  County  Westmeath.  Having  served 
in  King  James's  Guards,  with  whom  he  came  to  France,  and  been 
attached  there,  as  a  reformed  Colonel,  to  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Galmoy^ 
he  was  transferred,  with  the  like  grade,  to  the  Regiment  of  Sparre,  by 
order  of  January  8th,  1703.  In  this  regipaent,  he  served  that  year  with 
the  army  of  Flanders;  in  1704,  and,  exce[)t  while  in  Scotland,  in  1705, 
on  the  Moselle;  and,  in  1706,  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  In  1707,  he 
was  sent  again  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Stuart  Court  at  St.  Germain, 
to  Scotland,  in  order  to  turn  to  account  the  national  exasperation  there 
at  the  Union,  by  making  arrangements  for  the  Jacobite  invasion  from 
France,  undertaken  the  following  year.     Created  Brigadier  by  brevet, 
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March  3rd,  1708,  he  was  1  of  the  General  Officers  to  accompany  his  young    f 
Sovereign,  as  James  III.  of  England  and   Ireland  and  James  VIII.  of 
Scotland,  in  the  expedition  referred  to.      On  the  frustration  of  the  pro- 
posed lauding  in  Scotland,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  present,  that 
campaign,  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde.     In  1709,  he  was  at  the  battle  oi 
Malplaquet.     In  1710,  after  having  been  Agent  for  the  House  of  Stuart 
witli  the  French  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  negociations  in  Holland  for  a 
general  peace,  he  served  with  the  Army  of  Flanders.     He  was  Envoy  to 
the  Pi'inces  and  States  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  North,  in  1711  and 
1712;  and,   during  the  Regency,  was   nominated    to   the   Embassy  to 
Prussia.     He  was  created,  March  loth,  1718,  a  Marechal  de  Camp;  was 
appointed,  April  27th,  1721,  a  Commander  of  the   Order  of  St.   Louis; 
and  died  at  Paris,  October  25th,  1738,  aged  75.     By  his  marriage  with 
Eleonor  Susan  Mac  Carthy  Reagh,  of  the  direct  line  of  the  old  Princes 
or  Chiefs  of  Carbery,  the  Baron  had  1  son,  Jaqjes  Nathaniel,  slain,  sine 
prole,  with  the  Army  of  Bohemia,  in  1741.     Another  branch  of  those 
Hiberno-Norman  Hookes,  that  retired  from  the  Cromwellian  regime  to 
the   French  West   Indian   islands,  after   having   held    the    position  of 
noblesse  there,  and  having  given  officers  of  the  ranks  of  Captain  and 
Colonel  to  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  national  regiments  of  Fitz-James, 
Dillon  and  Berwick,  finally  re-settled  in  Normandy;  where  a  Baron  de 
Eooke  was  established,  in  1814,  at  Gatte\'ille,  as  a  barony  belonging  to 
his  house.     Of  those  Irish  and  Catholic  Hookes  likewise  were  Natha- 
niel Hooke,  author  of   the  well-known    History  of   Rome,   (1   of  the 
most  honest  books  that  ever  was  written)  and  other   works,  born  in 
Dublin  about    1690,  deceased   in    England  in   1763;  and  his  son,  the 
learned  Abbe  Hooke,  Doctor  of  Sorboune,  editor  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
■v\ick's  Memoires,  &c.,  born  in  Dublin  in  1716,  and  deceased  in  France, 
in  1796. 

Of  the  ancient  family  of  Plunkett,  of  Danish  origin  in  Ireland,  dis- 
tinguished by  various  branches,  especially  in  the  Counties  of  Louth, 
Meath,  and  Dublin,  and  dignified  by  "  almost  every  honour  which  the 
Crown  could  bestow,"  including  several  Peerages,  Robert  Plunkett, 
loth  Loi'd  Baron  of  Killeeu,  and  6th  Earl  of  Fingal,  Captain  of  the 
lufiintry  Regiment  of  Berwick  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  also  died  this  year, 
1738,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  interred.  By  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  Roger  Macgennis,  Esq.,  of  the  branch  of  Deriveagh,  County 
of  Down,  and  likewise  an  officer  in  the  service  of  France,  his  Lordship 
was  grandfather  of  Arthur  James,  17th  Lord  Baron  of  Killeen,  and  8th 
Earl  of  Fingal,  deceased  in  1836 ;  who  duly  estimated  his  consequent 
participation  in  the  most  illustrious  or  old  Irian  blood  of  Uladh,  or 
Ulster,  through  that  of  its  leading  name  Macgennis,  (or  Mac  Guinness,) 
compared  with  which,  as  sprung  from  the  line,  for  so  many  ages,  of  the 
celebrated  Kings  of  Emania,  and  thus  best  entitled,  in  that  province,  to 
bear  the  heroic  ensign  of  the  "  red  hand,"  other  races  there,  Clan-Colla, 
or  Hy-Niall,  were  but  of  yesterday,  or  no  better,  in  Bardic  language, 
than  "adventurers,  strange   tribes,  and  foreigners."*     In  reference  to 

•  The  race  of  Ir  are  related  to  have  reigned  for  ages  at  Emania  over  Uladh,  or 
Ulster,  with  greater  fame,  in  song  and  story,  than  any  other  dynasty  of  the  Bardic 
annals  of  Erin,  till  a  century  previous  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  as  the  national 
Apostle,  or  a.  d.  332.  Then,  by  the  Clan-Colla  invasion,  this  older  Irian  race  of 
Uladh  were  conqiiered,  and  their  royal  residence  of  Emania  destroyed;  the  sur- 
vivors retiring  into  the  separate  ishmd,  as  it  were,  of  the  Counties  of  Antrim  and 
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Lord  Fingal's  just  feeling  on  this  point,  my  friend,  Mr.  0'Fan*ell  Doran, 
writes — "A  few  gentlemen,  of  whom  my  father  was  1,  passing  a  day,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Killeen  Castle,  in  the  summer  of  1820,  or  1821, 
went  to  see  the  castle  and  demesne.     They  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  late   Earl  of  Fingal  at  home,  who  very  politely  accompanied 
them  through  the  various  apartments,  with  the  exception  of  the  drawing- 
Down,  situated  between  the  waters  of  the  northern  Ban,  and  Lough  Neagh,  and 
the  southern  Ban,  and  the  sea,  with  the  Newry  river  to  the  south ;  the  only,  and 
comparatively  small,  space,  unoccupied  by  a  watery  barrier  ou  the  west,  or  the 
frontier  from  the  southern  Ban  to  the  Newry  river,  being  secured  by  a  fortified 
rampart,  on  the  principle  of  that  raised  by  the  Romans,  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,   in    Britain.     Eoghan,   son  of  Niall,   the  progenitor  of  the 
Hy-Niall,   or  O'Neill  sept,  who,  in  turn,  or  at  the  expense    of   the    Clan-Colla, 
were  to  attain  a  subsequent  political  ascendancy  in  Uladh,  did  not  begin  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  that  province  till  shortly  previous  to  St.  Patrick's  arrival,  A.  D.  432, 
in  Erin,  or  nearly  100  years  offer  the  fall  of  the  Irian  supremacy,  and  destruction  of 
Emania.     By  the  descendants  of  the  old  Irians,  in  their  little  Uladh,  or  Ulidia,  of 
Antrim  and  Dovv'n,  the  Clan-Colla  and  Hy-Niall  races,  who  held  all  the  rest  of 
Uladh,  were  naturally  regarded  in  no  better  hght,  than  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  driven  into  Cambria,  or  Wales,  regarded   the  Saxons  and  Normans  in 
England ;  or  as  the  unjust  possessors  of  the  better  and  larger  portion  of  a  country, 
wrested,  by  the  intrusion  of  the  stranger,  from  its  rightful,  or  original  owTiers. 
Hence,  in  Ulidia,  "the  land  of  hospitality  and  spears,"  the  Macgennis,  as  eldest  in 
descent  from  the  royal  hne  of  Ir,  or  the  Red  Branch,  looked  upon  the  more  modern 
Heremonian,  or  Clan-Colla  and  Hy-Niall  settlers  in  \jla.(lh,  as  comparative  "novi 
homines  ;"  Ins  Bards  maintaining,  "that  the  red  hand  of  Ulster  was  derived  from, 
the   Heroes  of  the  Red  Branch,   and   that,   therefore,   it   belonged  hy   right  to 
Macgennis,   the    senior   representative  of  Conall    Cearnagh,"  or  the   Victorious, 
"the   most  distinguished  of  those  heroes,  and  not  to  O'Neill;  whose  ancestors, 
although  they  had  no  connexion  with  those  heroes  by  descent,  had  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster !  "     The  ilacgennis  ten-itory  of  Iveagh  originally  included 
the  modem  Baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Iveagh,  and  half  the  Barony  of  Mourne, 
in  the  County  of  Down.     The  1st  of  the  name,  ennobled  after  the  English  manner, 
was  Sir  Art  or  Arthur  Macgennis,  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  great  Aodh 
or  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  created,  by  King  James  I.,  in  1623,  Lord 
Viscount  Iveagh.     By  the  results  of  the  ci\-il  war  of   1641-53,  the  Macgennises 
were  greatly  shattered  in  their  fortunes,  like  the  old  Irish  families  in  general. 
Had  King  James  II.  been  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Ireland,  the  Macgennises, 
through  the  repeal,  in  1689,  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  that    Monarch,   would  have  recovered  what  had  been  their 
considerable  landed  possessions,  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  1641.     In 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  James  was  served  with  jn-oportionate  zeal  by  those  of 
the  name;  the  head  of  whom,  Brian  Macgennis,  Viscount  Iveagh  (married  to  Lady 
Margaret  de  Burgo,   eldest   daughter  of  William,  7th  Earl  of  Clanricarde, )  was 
Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot  in  the  Irish  army.     On  the  unfavourable  conclusion 
of  that  contest,  which  left  very  few  of  the  Macgennises  with  estates,  his  Lordship 
went  into  the  Austrian  service  with  an  Irish  corps  to  fight  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and,  in  1693,  died  abroad,  without  issue.     Of  Macgennises  in  the  service  of  France, 
— besides  Bernard  the  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  and  liis  4  sons,  already  mentioned, 
under  the  battle  of  Spire,   in   1703, — there  were  several  born  in  Ireland,   who, 
from  tlic  rank  of  Captain  to  that  of  Chef-de-Bataillon,  were  in  the  RcL;iments  of 
Bulkeley,   Roth,   and  Dillon,   and  Chevaliers  of  St.   Louis.     In    addition  to  the 
honourable  family  alliances  of  the  higher  members  of  the  name  of  ^^lacgeunis  at 
home,  it  was  connected  abroad  with  the  great  house  of  Justiniani— ennobled  by 
various    branches    in    Venice,   Genoa,   Naples,   the  Greek  Empire,  and  France — 
Prince  Francis  Justiniani,  its  head  in  France,  being  married,  September  1st,  1746, 
at  the  Church  of  St.   Sulpice,  in  Paris,  says  my  authority,  "  il  Demoiselle  Marie 
rran9oisc  Roze   Magenis,  d'une  des  plus  anciennes  Maisons  d'Irlande."     In  our 
own  times,  A.  C.  Macgennis,  Esq.,  has  been  Minister  for  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land at  the  Courts  of  Stockholm,  Naples,  and  Lisbon;  and,  under  another  form 
of  the  name  as  Guinness,   instead  of  Mac  Guinness,   the   spirit  of  an   Emanian 
Prince  has  been  displayed  by  the  late  magnificent  restorer  and  preserver  of  the  vener- 
able Cathedral  of  our  national  Apostle,  St.  Patrick. 
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room,  which  he  apologized  for  not  showing,  as  the  ladies  were  there.  In 
the  principal  dining-room,  of  which  the  iurniture  was  all  Irish  oak,  he 
directed  their  attention  to  where  the  family-arms  were  quartered;  and, 
in  doing  so,  he  observed,  evidently  with  peculiar  pride,  that  his  grand- 
mother was  a  Macgennis ;  at  the  same  time,  particularly  pointing  out  the 
arms  of  Macgennis,  as  connected  with  that  circumstance."  And,  indeed, 
what  more  honourable  recollections  could  be  excited  by  any  connexion 
than  by  this,  as  constituting  a  family  link,  between  the  remote  storied 
celebrity  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  the  modern  military 
renown  of  the  Irish  Brigade  1 

The  decease  of  Charles  VI.,  last  Emperor  of  Germany  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburgh,  in  October,  1740,  without  sons,  and  the  consequent  hos- 
tilities by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  against  Charles's  daughter,  the 
celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary,  gave  rise  to  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  which  first  extended  from  Germany  to  France, 
and  afterwards  to  England  and  Holland.  But,  among  the  Irish  troops 
in  France,  the  only  event  of  any  note  this  year  was  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  "  Matthieu  de  Coock,"  or  Matthew  Cooke — 1  of  the 
representatives  of  a  name  settled  in  Ireland  within  the  century  following 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion — variously  employed,  in  civil  and  military 
service,  by  King  James  II.,  in  Ireland,  in  its  Catholic  branches — and,  as 
such,  proportionately  marked  out  for  Williamite  pi'oscription,  or  land- 
spoliation,  there.  After  the  termination  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
in  Ireland,  in  1G91,  this  gentleman  came  to  France,  as  an  Ensign  in  the 
King's  or  Royal  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  He  served,  in  1692, 
on  the  coasts  of  Normandy;  fought  at  the  battle  of  Landen  in  1693; 
and  continued  with  the  Army  of  Flanders  till  the  peace  in  1697.  He 
was  commissioned,  March  25th,  1698,  as  a  reformed  Mestre-de-Camp  to 
the  Irish  Horse  Regiment  of  Sheldon.  Passing  with  this  corps  to  the 
Army  of  Italy,  in  July,  1701,  he  was  at  the  combat  of  Chiari,  in  Septem- 
ber. He  served,  in  1702,  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara;  and,  in  Germany,  in 
1703,  at  the  successful  sieges  of  Brisach  and  Landau,  and  the  victory  of 
Spire.  He  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  Flanders  from  1704  to  1707; 
having  been  at  the  battle  of  Raraillies,  in  1706.  Brigadier,  by  brevet, 
March  3rd,  1708,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  that  year;  and,  in 
1709,  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  In  1713,  acting  with  the  Army  of 
Germany,  he  was  at  the  reductions  of  Landau  and  Friburgh.  He  was 
made  Marechal  de  Camp,  by  brevet,  February  1st,  1719;  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  by  power  of  February  20th,  1734;  but  did  not  serve  in  either 
of  these  grades;  and  died,  August  16th,  1740,  aged  82  years. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Irish  regiments  in  France  were  generally 
and  actively  engaged  in  this  contest,  respecting  the  Austrian  succession. 
In  1741,  all  the  fusilier  companies  of  the  several  Irish  battalions  were 
increased  by  10  men  each,  or  from  30  to  40  men  per  company;  all  the 
grenadier  companies  by  15  men  each,  or  from  30  to  45  men  per  company; 
and  there  was  likewise  an  addition  made  of  2  officers  to  every  company. 
In  1742,  a  British  force  of  16,000  men  having  landed  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  a  much  larger  German  force, 
with  whom  the  Dutch  were  solicited  to  unite,  the  French,  to  oppose 
any  invasion  on  that  side,  assembled  a  suitable  army  along  their  northern 
frontier,  from  Dunkirk  to  Givet,  Against  such  an  infall  as  the  English 
from  Ostend  might  make  upon  the  French  territory  towards  Dunkirk, 
the  Irish  battalions  were  posted,  so  as  to  be  specially  on  the  alert  there  ^ 
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that  town,  from  its  port,  being  then  such  an  eye-sore  to  English  com- 
mercial jealousy,  that  its  avowed  aim  was  to  reduce  the  place,  if  possible, 
to  a  mere  "hamlet  for  fishermen,"  *  But  no  hostilities  occurred  in  this 
quarter.  The  single  Irish  Horse  Regiment  of  Fitz-James,  consisting  of 
3  squadrons,  (raised  to  4  next  campaign)  served  this  year,  1742,  under 
the  Marshal  de  Maillebois,  in  Germany. 

In  1743,  ere  the  French  or  the  English  had  yet  made  any  official 
declaration  of  hostilities — the  French  professing  to  act  only  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Bavarian  Emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  VII. — the  English  only 
in  the  same  capacity  to  that  Emperor's  Austrian  opponent,  Maria  Theresa 
— the  1st  engagement,  in  this  war,  between  the  armies  of  France  and 
England,  took  place,  June  27th,  at  Dettingen.  The  Anglo-German 
force  there  under  tlie  Earl  of  Stair,  accompanied  by  George  II.,  and  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  so  outmanoeuvred,  and  cut  off  from 
provisions,  by  the   French   under  the   Marshal    de  Noailles,   that  the 

*  The  English,  since  their  acquisition  of  Dunkirk  fronj  Spain  in  Cromwell's  time, 
and  its  unpopular  sale  to  France  under  Charles  II. ,  always  regarded  that  place 
with  a  very  hostile  feeling,  on  account  of  the  great  facihties  which  its  maritime 
situation  afforded  to  France  in  war,  for  the  annoyance  of  their  trade.     With  the 
history  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  (although  after  the  breaking  up  of  that  force  by  the 
Revolution,)  Dunkirk  is  remarkably  associated,   through  its  defence,  against  the 
Enghsh,  and  their  Allies,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1793.     Its  French  garrison 
was  then  commanded  by  the  General  of  Brigade,  O'Meara,  who  had  entered  the 
service  early  in  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Roth,  and  was  1   of  the  sons  of  a  veteran 
Captain  of  the  Regiment  of  Clare,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  then  aged  7G.      "  He," 
says  a  con temporaiy  Allied  notice  of  the  defender  of  Dunkirk,  "is  a  very  fine, 
lusty  man,  full  6  feet  high,  and  was  always  beloved  as  a  good  officer,  and  esteemed 
as  a  man  of  general  knowledge.     He  married  a  young  lady  of  Dunkirk,  with  a 
fortune  of  80,000  livres.     He  is  about  40  years  of  age.     He  has  4  brothers,  all 
officers,  and  fine  men."     The  Duke  of  York  summoned  Dunltirk,  as  being,  he  said, 
"destitute  of  any  real  defence,"  against  his  force,  then  above  35,000  men;  and,  by 
another  AUied  or  British  account,  "the  works  of  the  place  were  in  a  most  deplor- 
able state,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  3000  men,  was  totally  insufficient  to 
defeiul  the  town."     However,  O'Meara  replied,  "I  shall  defend  it,  with  the  brave 
republicans,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  command."    And  he  did  so,  until  relieved ; 
the  Duke  having  finally  to  raise  the  siege ;  abandoning  52  pieces  of  heavy  artilleiy, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  baggage.      "In  the  engagement  which 
relieved  Dunkirk  from  siege,"  writes  Mr.  O'Conor,  "  O'Moran,  another  Irish  officer, 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army     .     .     .     O'Moran  was  the  son  of 
a  shoemaker  of  Elphin,  va.  the  County  of  Roscommon.     He  had  risen  from  the 
ranks   in  Dillon's  regiment,  and,  by  his  conduct  and  courage,  had  obtained  the 
Government  of  Conde ;  but  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times, 
upon  a  false  charge,  of  having  received  British  gold,  to  favour  the  escape  of  the 
British  army."     The  O'Mearas,  or  O'Maras,  of  Tipperary,  deduce  their  origin  from 
Cormac  Cas,  King  of  North  Munster,  in  the  3rd  century,  by  Samhair,  daughter  of 
the  famous  warrior-bard,  Oisin,  or  Ossian.     Previous  to  the  Revolution  in  France, 
various  O'Mearas  were  officers  there  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  from  the  rank  of  Sous- 
Lieutenant  to  that  of  Colonel,  several  of  whom  were  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis,  and 
M.  de  la  Ponce  specifies  4  as  born  at  Dunkirk,  from  1752  to  1763.     Of  the  defender 
of  Dunkirk,  who  was  stiU  living  there  in  1814,  there  were  2  brothers,  Daniel,  and 
William,  both  Colonels  under  Mapoleon  I.;  the  former  having  been  an  officer  of  the 
old  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  Regiment  of  Berwick  ;  and  the  latter  rose  to  be  a  General 
of  Brigade,  and  Baron  of  the  Empire.     The  O'Morans  were  an  ancient  Connaught 
sept,  whose  territory  was  situated  between  Belanagare  and  Elphin,  in  the  County 
of  Roscommon.      The  unfortunate  James  O'Moran,   above   referred  to  as  put  to 
death  unjustly,   (like  so  many  of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  by  the  Jacobin  hell- 
hounds,) was  born  at  Eljihin,  May  1st,  1739.     Before  the  Revolution,  or  in  1784, 
he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Marc'chal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  and  was  lilce- 
wise  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  American  Order  of  Cincinnatus.     From 
October,  1792,  he  was  a  Lieuteuant-General. 
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approaching  capture  or  destruction  of  opponents  thus  situated  was 
tooked  upon  as  certain  in  the  French  camp;  when,  unluckily,  the  Mar- 
shal's nephew,  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  rashly  quitted  a  secure  position, 
to  make  an  attack,  under  such  circumstances,  as  frustrated  all  the  able 
arrangements  of  his  uncle,  after  a  conflict  of  some  hours,  ending  in 
success,  and  a  consequent  "  escape,"  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.* 
The  Duke,  in  fact,  instead  of  having  to  deal,  as  he  thought,  only  with  a 
reai'-guard,  exposed  himself  to  a  struggle  against  the  entire  Allied  army, 
and  that  force  having,  besides  its  superior  numbers  to  his,  the  fullest 
iise  of  its  powerful  artillery;  while  2  of  the  French  batteries,  which  had 
been  planted  so  skilfully  as  to  play  with  the  most  destructive  effect  upon 
the  Allies,  were  rendered  useless,  by  the  Duke  having  placed  himself, 
through  his  misconduct,  between  those  batteries  and  the  enemy!  The 
French  cavalry,  among  whom  were  the  choice  Horse  Guards  of  the  Royal 
Household,  or  Maison  du  Roi  a  Cheval,  and  other  picked  corps,  at  first 
carried  all  before  them ;  t  but  their  infantry  being  inadequate  to  sustain 
them,  the  Allies  were  finally  victorious,  or  able  to  efiiect  their  object  of  a 
retreat;  acknowledging  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  1530  Germans 
— of  whom  977  were  Austrians,  553  Hanoverians — and  of  British,  821; 
or,  in  all,  2351  men  ;  the  French  loss  not  being  thus  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged, since  probably  much  greater. 

Of  Irish,  in  the  French  army  that  day,  there  were  Charles  O'Brien, 
6th  Lord  Glare,  and  9th  Earl  of  Thomond,  as  Marechal  de  Camp,  or 
Major-General,  the  Honourable  Count  Henry  Dillon,  subsequently  11th 
Lord  Dillon,  and  Count  Charles  Edward  Both,  both  as  Brigadiers,  and 
the  battalions  of  Clare,  Dillon,  Roth,  and  Berwick.  These  the  Marshal 
de  Noailles  had  designed  to  be  "  the  1st  Brigade  to  attack" — although  it 
turned  out,  that  they  were  not  engaged  at  all.  An  Irish  officer-,  who 
wrote  from  the  French  camp,  July  14th,  after  observing  of  the  Allies, 
how, '' instead  of  pursuing  the  advantage  they  had  gaiu'd,  they  retir'd 
from  the  field  of  battle  into  the  woods,  and  disappear'd  before  we,"  the 
Irish,  "arriv'd,"  adds,  on  this  point, — "As  our  Brigade  found  the  impos- 
sibility of  arriving  time  enough  at  the  action,  from  the  distance  we  were 
at,  my  Lord  Clare,  who  commanded  as  Major-Genei-al,  sent  3  Aid-de- 
Camps,  to  beg  the  Marshal  would  let  us  pass  the  bridge  at  Shaffenburgh 
to  which  we  were  convenient,  and  to  give  us  leave,  with  2  other 
Brigades  with  us,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  But,  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion,  this  disobedience"  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Grammont, 
"had  thrown  the  Marshal  into,  he  could  not  be  met  with.  The  poor 
Household"  or  Maison  du  Roi  a  Cheval,  ^^ during  the  whoh  action,  were 
crying  out  for  us,  as  were  all  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  because,  in  tlie 
\st  disposition,  or  order  of  battle,  we  were  to  have  sustain  d  each  other; 
and  several  compliments  had  pass'd  between  us,  of  the  mutual  joy  it 
caused  in  each  of  us,  to  be  supported  by  each  other.  We  had  been 
posted  at  the  right,  because  it  was  thought  the  enemy  would  defile  that 
way,  rather  than  return  to  the  left;  and  it  was  the  Marshal's  intention 

"  An  English  periodical  writer,  in  May,  1745,  when  referring  to  "the  victory  of 
Dettingen,"  adds,  "which  most  people  rather  call  an  e-wape/" 

+  Of  the  English  cavalry,  Horace  Walpole  says— "It  is  allowed,  that  our  fine 
horse  did  us  no  honour:  the  victory  was  gained  by  the  foot."  And  he  subsequently 
alludes  to  that  cavalry,  as  "the  horse,  ivho  behaved  ivretchcdh/."  See,  however,  a 
remarkable  exception  to  this  conduct  in  that  of  Ligonier's  Regiment  of  Horse, 
consisting  of  Irish  Protestants,  as  noticed  in  next  Book.  a.t  conclusion  of  battle  of 
Fontenoy. 
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■we  should  be  the  1st  Brigade  to  attack.  Providence,  perhaps,  had  us 
that  day  in  peculiar  care;  for,  had  we  been  of  the  number  that  attack'd, 
we  might  have  retriev'd  the  affair,  by  inspiring  otlier  troops  with  an 
equal  intrepidity,  and  thus  the  action  might  have  been  continued,  till  the 
whole  army  arrived.  But  we  should  have  been  infallible/  cut  to  pieces,  to 
the  last  officer  and  soldier,  before  either  Frenchman  or  Englishvian  should 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  reproach  ns  with  turning  our  backs,  notwith- 
standing any  inequality,  till  a  retreat  should  be  commanded.'^  As  I  was 
early  at  the  field  of  battle,  /  had  every  Irish  and  English  soldier  trans- 
ported to  the  hospital,  before  I  suffered  an  Austrian  or  an  Hanoveriart 
to  be  moved,  and  did  them  every  hind  office  in  my  power,"  &c.  TJiis 
last-cited  portion  of  the  Irish  officer's  letter  refers  to  about  600 
disabled  men  left  by  the  Allies  on  the  field,  with  a  letter  from  Lord 
Stair,  recommending  them  to  the  French  Marshal's  protection ;  and 
whom,  accordingly,  writes  Smollett,  "  the  French  General  treated  with 
great  care  and  tenderness."  Such  treatment,  indeed,  was  only  what 
was  to  have  been  expected.  Captain  Parker  observes,  on  an  incident  of 
the  kind,  between  officers,  in  1711,  or  during  Marlborough's  wars  in 
Flandei'S — "This  humane  and  generous  treatment  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  practice  of  all  Eurojoean  nations,  when  once  the  heat  of  action  is 
over.  But,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  their  honour,  that  none  are  so  remark- 
able for  it  as  the  English  and  Fi-ench ;  insomuch  that,  with  them,  it 
prevails,  even  among  the  common  soldiers."  In  1794,  also,  when  the 
infamous  Jacobin  decree,  forbidding  any  quai'ter  to  be  given  b.y  the 
French  troops  to  the  English,  was  passed  by  the  National  Convention, 
the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  that  ferocious  (nactraent  was  an  order 
of  the  daj'',  commanding  that  his  army  should  act  as  previously  towards 
the  French.  "  Humanity  and  kindness,"  alleged  his  Boyal  Highness, 
"have  at  all  times  taken  place,  the  instant  that  opposition  ceased;  and 
the  same  cloak  has  been  frequently  seen  covering  those  who  were 
wounded,  friends  and  enemies,  while  indiscriminately  conveyed  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  conquerors."  The  honourable  sentiments  and  creditable 
conduct  of  the  Duke  on  this  point  "  were  seconded  by  the  corresponding 
feelings  of  the  French  ofScers;  and  the  prisoners,  on  both  sides,  were 
treated  with  the  same  humanity,  as  before  the  issuing  of  the  bloody 
decree."  Our  illusti-ious  military  historian,  ISTapier,  in  relating  the  entry 
of  the  French  into  Talavera  in  1809,  after  the  retreat  of  the  British 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (subsequently  Duke  of  Wellington)  likewise 
remarks  of  the  French  commander.  Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno — 
"  Thus,  the  English  wounded,  left  there,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  their 
treatment  was  such  as  miglit  be  expected  from  a  gallant  and  courteous 
nation;  for,  between  the  British  soldiers  and  the  French,  there  was  no 
rancour,  and  the  generous  usages  of  a  civilized  and  honourable  warfare 

*  He  glances  sarcastically  here  at  the  French  Foot  Guards,  of  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously written — "The  Foot  GuarJs  were  the  1st  to  run  away,  and  lost  a  3i-(l  of 
their  officers,  mostly  of  the  highest  quality."  The  officers  had  killed  numbers  of 
the  soldiers,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  rest  rally,  and  stand  their  ground,  hut  in 
vain.  Connect  with  this  point,  and  the  Irish  otficer's  assertion  of  himself  and  his 
countrymen  in  reference  to  it,  the  following  passage  from  Forraan's  i-efutation  of 
Arnall,  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  lying  Whlri  libeller  of  the  Irish,  as  cotoards.  "Wher- 
ever they  serv'd,  whether  they  had  courage  or  not,  they  (dways  had  the  good/ortune 
to  distinguish  themselves :  and  it  may  be  said,  to  their  eternal  honoiu',  that,  from 
the  time  they  enter'd  into  the  service  of  France,  to  this  hour,  they  liave  never  made 
the  least  false  step,  or  luive  had  the  least  blot  in  their  scutcheon." 
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were  cherished."  The  Allied  forces,  soon  after  the  affair' of  Dettingen, 
were  increased  by  several  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  and,  later 
in  tlie  season,  by  a  still  larger  number  of  Dutch  auxiliaries;  but,  "iu 
October,  were  distributed  into  winter  quarters,"  complains  one  of  their 
writers,  "  after  an  inactive  campaign,  that  redounded  very  little  to  the 
honour  of  those  by  whom  the  motions  of  the  army  were  conducted." 

The  year  1744  opened  with  the  decease  of  the  oldest  Irish  oihcer 
in  France  of  the  rank  of  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  whose 
services  in  Ireland  dated  from  the  War  of  the  Revolution  there,  and 
whose  ai'rival  in  France,  from  the  landing  of  the  1st  Irish  Brigade, 
under  Lord  Mountcashel.  This  gentleman,  "  Guillaume  d'Oshagnussi," 
or  William  O'Shaughnessy,  son  of  Roger  O'Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  and 
Helen,  daughter  of  Conor  Mac  Donogh  O'Brien,  Esq.  of  Ballynue,  was, 
on  his  father's  death,  in  July,  1690,  the  representative  of  the  Chieftain 
branch  of  his  name  in  the  County  of  Galway — which  is  referred  to,  from 
its  principal  residence  there,  by  a  learned  local  authority,  as  the  "  prse- 
clarissima  familia  de  Gort,  cujus  nobilitatem,  antiquitatem,  et  integrita- 
tem,  qui  non  novit,  Hiber-niam  non  novit" — and  which,  like  so  many 
other  ancient  houses,  was,  for  its  loyalty  to  King  James  II.,  stripped  of 
its  estates,  by  revolutionary  vengeance  and  I'apacity.  Of  the  heads  of  this 
old  sept,  likewise  "  ever  remarkable  for  their  munificence  and  liberality, 
a  writer,  who  travelled  through  Ireland  and  the  Continent,  in  the  times 
of  Charles  I.,  tells  us,  that  the  O Shaughnessys  then  excelled,  in  elegant 
hospitality,  all  the  nobility  of  Connacht,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricard."  In  1689,  or  on  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  Ireland,  William  O'Shaughnessy,  then  only  about  15,  was  Captain  of 
a  company  of  100  men,  with  which  he  served  there,  till  sent  to  France,  in 
the  spring  of  1690,  in  the  Regiment  of  the  Honourable  Daniel  O'Brien, 
(afterwards  that  of  Clare)  and  July  10th,  1691,  was  commissioned  by 
Louis  XI Y.,  as  a  Captain  in  that  corps.  In  this  gi'ade,  he  was,  the  same 
year,  at  the  siege  of  Montmelian;  in  1692,  with  the  Army  of  Italy;  in. 
1693,  at  the  victory  of  Marsaglia  in  Piedmont;  in  1696,  witnessed  the 
conclusion  of  military  operations  beyond  the  Alps  by  the  siege  of  Valenza, 
at  which  he  became  Commandant  of  the  3rd  battalion  of  his  regiment; 
and,  in  1697,  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Meuse.  On  the  reform, 
in  1698,  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  battalions  of  his  regiment,  he  was  made, 
April  1st,  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  in  the  battalion  which  was  kept  on  foot. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  or  in  1701 
and  1702,  he  was  employed  with  the  Army  of  Germany;  in  1703,  was  at 
the  reduction  of  Kehl,  the  combat  of  Munderkingen,  the  1st  battle  of 
Hochstedt;  and,  in  1704,  was  at  the  2nd  battle  there,  otherwise  known  as 
that  of  Blenheim.  In  1705,  he  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Moselle;  and, 
in  1706,  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  By  the  death,  from  wounds  there,  of 
his  Major,  John  0' Carroll,  he  became,  July  4th,  successor  to  that  gallant 
officer,  and  September  12th,  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  Avith  the  Army 
of  Flanders  in  1707;  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  in  1708;  at  that  of 
Malplaquet  in  1709;  at  the  attack  of  Arleux  in  1711;  at  the  action  of 
Denain,  and  the  sieges  of  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain,  in  1712;  and, 
in  Germany,  the  following  campaign,  at  those  of  Landau  and  Friburgh. 
Brigadier  by  brevet,  April  3rd,  1721,  he  was,  by  letters  of  September 
15th,  1733,  employed  with  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  successful 
siege  of  Kehl,  in  October.  In  the  same  army,  by  letters  of  April  1st, 
1734,  he  was  at  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Etlingen,  and  the  siege  of 
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Philipsburgh;  was  made  Mareclial  de  Camp  by  brevet,  August  1st;  and 
finished  tlie  campaign  in  that  capacity.  Continued  as  Marechal  de  Cam}) 
■with  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  by  letters  of  May  1st,  1735,  he  was  ])reseut- 
at  the  affair  of  Clausen.  Attached  to  the  Army  of  Flanders  by  letters 
of  August  21st,  1742,  he  commanded  at  Cambray  during  the  winter; 
remained  there  during  the  campaign  of  1743;  and  having  been  apjjoiuted, 
November  1st,  to  command  at  Gravelines,  died,  without  issue,  January 
2nd,  1744,  aged  70. 

"  The  lands  of  the  O'Shaughnessys,  forfeited  in  consequence  of  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  King  James  II.,"  says  Mr.  Gilbert,  "were 
granted,  for  a  term  of  years,  by  William  III.,  to  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast, 
whose  character  has  been  depicted,  by  Swift,  in  the  darkest  colours,  as  a 
sordid  betrayer  of  his  friends,  aud  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church."  By  this  loss  of  his  property  in  Ireland, 
William  O'Shaughnessy  was  necessarily  obliged  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  France,  as  his  only  source  of  subsistence.  "On  his  death,  his  cousin, 
Colman  O'Shaughnessy,"  Catholic  "  Bishop  of  Ossery,  essayed  at  law  to 
recover  the  property  of  his  ancestors.  The  suit  was  continued  by  his 
brother  Bobuck,  whose  son,  Joseph,  assisted  by  his  relatives,  took  foi'cible 
possession  of  the  mansion-house  of  Gort;  on  which  occasion  the  bells  of 
Athenry  and  of  Galway  were  rung  for  joy.  The  whole  clan  believed, 
that  the  strangers  were  defeated;  and  the  Irish  poets  of  the  locality  sung, 
that  the  rightful  heir  was  restored,  and  that  the  old  splendour  of  the 
O'Shaughnessys  was  about  to  be  renewed  in  the  halls  of  their  fiithers. 
This  triumph  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  0  Shaughnessys  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  influence  of  Prender- 
gast's  representatives,  who  re-obtained  possession;  and  are  said,  for 
carrying  on  their  suit,  to  have  borrowed  £8000  from  Lord  Chancellor 
Mansfield;  which  sum  was  charged  on,  and  paid  by,  the  estate.  Having 
been  thus  stripped  of  their  inheritance,  the  old  clan  of  O'Shaughnessy 
::^nnk  into  obscurity."  In  the  Indian  and  Australian  portions  of  the 
British  empii-e,  this  ancient  name,  however,  has  not  of  late  years,  been 
without  distinction  ;  and,  from  those  who  derived  their  possession  of  the 
Gort  property  through  the  Williamite  or  "  glorious-revolution "  spolia- 
tion of  the  O'Shaughnessys,  we  have  seen  that  property  wrested  by  the 
^Nemesis  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court — which  tribunal,  in  so  many 
instances,  added  Mr.  Gilbert  at  the  time,  "  is  effectually  fulfilling  the 
predictions  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  poets,  who  never  ceased  to  sing,  *  that 
Frovulence  would^only  suffer  the  foreign  churls,  who  had  usurped  the  lands 
■of  the  old  English,  and  of  tlie  noble  Gaels,  of  Erin,  to  hold  ilieir  white 
tnansions  transiently.^  "  * 

Eaily  in  1744,  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  form  by  France 
against  England,  the  French  Court  resolved  on  measures  to  strengthen  the 
Irish  Regiments  in  Flanders,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  army  there  ;  for 
which  purpose  the  Comte  d'Argenson  wrote  as  follows  from  Versailles, 
in  February,  to  the  Marquis  de  Ceberet,  commanding  in  Flanders.  "  The 
King,  having  been  informed  that  several  Irishmen  present  themselves  on 
the  frontier,  with  the  intention  of  serving  in  the  regiments  of  their  nation 
actually  in  his  service,  and  that  most  of  these  regiments  being  complete, 
the  supernumeraries  could  only  find  their  means  of  subsistence  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Captains,  if  it  were  not  otherwise  provided  for;  his  Majesty, 

•Essay  on  "The  Historic  Literature  of  Ireland." 
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in  consideration  of  the  useful  services  whicli  lie  lias  received  in  the  preced- 
ing wars,  and  of  those  which  his  Irish  troops  continue  to  render  him 
daily,  commands  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  Commissioners  of  War, 
appointed  to  the  direction  of  the  5  Irish  Regiments  which  are  in  his 
service,  are  to  comprise,  in  their  returns,  all  the  supernumeraries,  capable 
of  serving,  who  may  present  themselves ;  taking  care  to  hold  a  separate 
register  of  those  who  shall  exceed  the  full  number  of  each  regiment,  in 
whatever  number  they  may  come  :  and  shall  see  that  their  pay  be  remitted 
to  them  at  the  rate  of  6  sols,  6  decimes  per  day  each,  until  his  Majesty 
shall  come  to  a  determination  of  raising  the  regiments  of  this  nation, 
which  he  maintains,  by  1  or  more  battalions."  The  letter  concludes  by 
requiring  that  the  Prefect  of  Flanders  should  be  directed  to  make  the 
necessary  financial  arrangements  for  this  object. 
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The  Fvench  cabinet,  througli  the  influence  of  Cardinal  de  Tcacin,  who 
owed  his  Cardinalate  to  the  Stuart  interest  at  Rome,  having  decided, 
in  1743,  on  ixndertaking  an  invasion  of  England,  in  1744,  for  the 
"restoration"  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  communicated  this  intention, 
to  the  sou  of  King  James  II.,  known  as  King  James  III.  at  Rome. 
There,  or  elsewhere  within  the  Papal  territory,  that  Prince  had  resided, 
since  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Sobieski,  in  1719;  and  had  kept  up 
a  due  correspondence  with  the  numerous  friends  of  his  house  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but,  more  particularly,  in  Scotland.  Partly,  how- 
ever, from  the  habits  of  body  connected  with  his  advanced  time  of  life, 
he  being  then  about  56,  and  partly  from  the  depressing  efiects  of  the 
past  on  his  mind,  James  was  unfitted  to  act  in  person,  at  this  important 
juncture,  as  the  head  of  his  family.*  He  accordingly  devolved  that  task 
upon  his  eldest  son,  the  gallant  and  attractive  Prince  Charles,  who,  from 
his  boyhood,  was  a  source  of  as  much  hope  to  the  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  as  of  natural  apprehension  to  the  partizaus,  and  of 
restless  espionage  to  the  government-agents,  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
In  1734,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Liria,  (son  of  the  illustrious  Marshal- 
Duke,  by  his  1st  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Lord 
Lucan,)  thus  writes  of  the  young  Prince,  when  but  14,  at  the  siege  of 
Gaeta.t  "  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  ho  accompanied  me  into  the 
trenches,  where  he  apy)eared  quite  regardless  of  the  bullets,  that  were 
whistling  about  us.  The  next  day,  I  commanded  in  the  trenches.  I 
was  in  a  house,  that  stood  somewhat  detached,  into  which  the  besieged 
fired  5  cannon-balls,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it.  Immediately 
afterwards,  the  Prince  came  to  me,  and  no  representation  of  the  dangei-, 
to  which  he  exposed  himself,  could  deter  him  from  entering  the  house. 
He  remained  there,  for  some  time,  perfectly  cool,  though  the  walls  were 
riddled  by  bullets.  The  Prince,  in  a  word,  shows  that,  in  men  born  to 
be  heroes,  valour  does  not  wait  on  years.  From  all  these  causes  of 
uneasiness,  I  am  now  relieved,"  by  the  surrender  of  the  place,  "and 

*  Lord  Macaulay  correctly  enough  refers  to  James,  as  "born  the  most 
unfortunate  of  Princes,  destined  to  77  years  of  exile  and  wandering,  of  vain 
projects,  of  honours  more  galling  than  insults,  and  of  hopes  such  as  make  the 
heart  sick." 

t  That  connected  with  the  conquest,  from  Austria,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  by 
Spain,  and  the  placing  of  Don  Carlos  on  the  Neapolitan  throne.  "In  consequence 
of  this  war,"  says  Hecren,  "  Alberoni's  formerly  unsuccessful  plans  on  Italy  were, 
for  the  most  part,  carried  into  execution." 
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enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  Prince  adored  by  officers  and 
soldiers.  His  manner  is  charming;  aud,  be  assured,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
I  would  tell  you  so,  in  confidence.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  we  start 
for  Naples,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  his  Royal  Highness  will  captivate 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  soldiers.  The  King  of  Naples  thinks  him 
extremely  pleasing.  He  never  requires  to  be  prompted,  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  say,  or  do.  Would  to  God  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  had  been  witnesses  of  the  Prince's  conduct  during  this  siege  I 
— it  would,  I  believe,  have  changed  the  minds  of  many  of  them.  I 
remark  in  him.  ])articularly,  a  happy  physiognomy,  that  is  full  of  good 
promises."  About  8  years  after,  or  in  1742,  Prince  "Charles  Edward," 
says  his  future  Secretary,  JNhirray  of  Broughton,  in  a  letter  to  a  lady, 
"is  tall,  above  the  common  stature;  his  limbs  are  cast  in  the  most  exact 
mould;  his  complexion  has  in  it  somewhat  of  uncommon  delicacy;  all 
his  features  are  perfectly  regular,  and  well-turn'd;  and  his  eyes  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  But  that  which  shines  most  in  him,  and  renders  him, 
without  exception,  the  most  surprizingly  handsome  person  of  the  age,  is 
the  dignity  that  accompanies  every  gesture.  There  is,  indeed,  such  an 
•unspeakable  majesty  difFus'd  through  his  whole  mien  and  air,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  have  any  idea  of  without  seeing;  and  strikes  those  that  have, 
with  such  an  awe,  as  will  not  sutfer  them  to  look  upon  him  for  any  time, 
■unless  he  emboldens  them  to  it,  by  his  excessive  aftability.*  .  .  .  His 
mind,  by  all  I  can  judge  of  it,  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration.  He  seems 
to  7?ie,  aud,  I  find,  to  all  who  know  him,  to  have  all  the  good  nature  of 
the  Stuart  family,  blended  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sobieskys.  He  is,  at 
least,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  seeing  into  men,  equally  qualified  to  preside 
in  peace  and  war."  Then,  refen-ing  to  the  Prince's  learning,  as  '•  exten- 
sive beyond  what  cou'd  be  expected  from  double  the  number  of  his  yeai-s," 
including  a  power  of  conversation  with  ease  and  fluency,  in  several  Euro- 
pean languages,  a  masterdom  of  the  different  kinds  of  Latin,  a  good 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  even  some  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  the 
writer  adds — "  History  and  philosophy  are  his  darling  entertainments, 
in  both  which  he  is  well  vers'd.  The  one,  he  says,  will  instruct  him  how 
to  govern  others,  and  the  other  how  to  govern  himself,  whether  in  pros- 
j)erous,  or  adverse,  fortune."  t  Charles,  who,  on  setting  out  from  Rome, 
via  France,  for  England,  was  in  his  24:th  year,  received,  in  the  capacity 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Regent,  from  his  father,  the  requisite  Proclama- 
tions for  England  and  Scotland ;  for  the  former,  in  the  name  of  James 
III.,  and,  in  that  of  James  VIIL,  for  the  latter;  as  not  acknowledging 
the  validity,  and  promising  a  dissolution,  of  the  so-called  Act  of  Union, 
by  which,  to  exclude  the  Stuart  family  from  all  royalty  within  the  British 
Islands,  Scotland,  against  her  will,  had  been  specially  extinguished, 
through  such  ^ery  indefensible  means,  as  a  distinct  Kingdom.     These 

*  Captain  Malcolm  Macleod,  1  of  Charles's  friends  and  companions  in  his 
miseries  and  concealments  after  the  fatal  day  of  Culloden,  has  asserted — "There 
is  not  a  person,  that  knows  what  the  air  of  a  noble  or  great  man  is,  but,  upon 
seeing  the  Prince,  in  any  disguise  he  could  put  on,  would  see  something  about 
him  that  was  not  ordinary,  something  of  the  stately,  and  the  grand. " 

+  The  Whig  Edinburgh  Review  admits  of  Charles,  that  he  "  spoke  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  English,  and  was  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern  historj*. "  Lord 
Mahon,  indeed,  refers  to  "Charles's  letters,'"  as  "-vvritten  in  a  large,  rude,  rambling 
hand  like  a  schoolboy's,"  and,  "in  spelHng,  still  more  de,ticient."  But,  Klose 
justly  notes,  how  these  were  deficiencies  of  other  eminent  men,  as  well  as  of 
Charles — Frederick  the  Great,  and  Napoleon  the  Great,  included. 
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documents  are  deecribed,  as  "  Given  from  our  Coiti-t  m  Rome,  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1743,  and  in  the  43rd  year  of  our  reign" — thus 
ignoring  the  idea  of  any  reign,  de  jure,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  1G8S  to  1701,  but  that  of  James  II.,  and  treating  the  entire 
period,  from  his  decease  in  1701,  to  1743,  as  the  reign  only  of  his  son 
— William,  Anne,  and  the  2  Georges  being  tliereby  snuffed  out,  as  no 
better  than  the  mere  representatives  of  revolutionary  usurpation — or  so 
many  Cromwells,  in  the  place  of  the  hereditary  repi'esentative  of  the 
true  rovul  line. 

An  English  panegyrist  of  Chai-les,  on  this  occasion,  admiringly  notes — 

"  How,  at  an  age,  when  Pleasure's  ch?.rms 
Allure  the  stripling  to  her  arms, 

He.  form'd  the  great  design, 
T'  assert  his  injur'd  father's  cause, 
Eestore  his  sutf'ring  country's  laws, 
XnA x>i'uve  hi-:  right  divine/'' 

And,  at  this  period,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  indeed  such,  as,  with  reference  to  the  Prince's  enterprise, 
says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  certainly  held  out  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  An 
influential  portion  of  the  English  nobility  anct  gentry,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  Premier  Duke,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  known  to  be 
thoroughly  di.sgusted  with  the  reigning  dynasty  ;  and,  though  reluctant 
to  ribk  their  lives  and  fortunes  without  a  tolerable  cei'taiuty  of  success, 
were,  nevertheless,  secretly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Highland  Chieftains  were  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  their  cause;  several  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Lowland  gentry 
were  known  to  be  well-inclined  towards  the  exiled  family;  while  Ire- 
land was  certain  to  embark  in  a  cause,  of  which  the  watchwords  were 
Papal  supremacy  and  legitimate  right " — including,  it  should  be  more 
fairly  or  unequivocally  added,  a  repeal  of  the  Anglo- Protestant  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick^  and  consequent  abolition  of  the  infamous  Penal 
Code.  Then,  alluding  to  the  other  sources  of  strength  for  Jacobit- 
ism,  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  England,  that  was  at  war  with 
Spain,  being  likewise  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  France,  where  such  a 
great  Stuart  churchman,  as  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  was  in  power,  Mr. 
Jesse  alleges — "  George  II.,  moreover,  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  unix)pularity ;  and  not  only  did  there  prevail  throughout  England 
a  vast  amount  of  distress  and  misery,  which  was  ingeniously  exaggerated 
by  ])arty  writers,  but  the  undue  preference  which  had  long  been  shown, 
both  by  the  King  and  his  father,  to  the  interests  of  their  native  and 
petty  Electorate  over  those  of  England,  had  long  excited  universal  indig- 
nation and  disgust.  'No  Hanoverian  King!'  had  become  the  frequent 
toast,  not  only  of  the  Jacobites,  but  of  many  who  had  formerly  been 
well-atiected  towards  the  existing  government;  and  the  very  term  of 
'■Hanoverian '  is  said  to  have  become  a  bye-word  of  insult  and  reproach.'* 
Nor  were  such  sentiments  unexpressed  in  another  form. 

"  Britons,  now  retrieve  your  glory, 

And  your  ancient  rights  maintain ; 
Drive  th'  usurping  race  before  you. 

And  restore  a  Stuart's  reign. 
Load  the  Brunswick  prancer  double, 
Heap  on  all  your  care  and  trouble. 
Drive  him  hence,  with  all  his  rabble, 

Never  to  return  again. 
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*'  Call  your  injur'd  King  to  save  you. 

Ere  you  further  are  oppress' d ; 
He  's  so  good,  he  will  forgive  you, 

And  receive  you  to  his  breast. 
Think  on  all  the  wrongs  you've  done  him. 
Bow  your  rebel  necks,  and  own  him, 
Quickly  make  amends,  and  crown  him. 

Or  you  never  can  be  blest." 

*'The  Englisli,"  concludes  the  great  Protestant  Continental  historian, 
Sismondi,  with  respect  to  Prince  Charles's  effort  for  the  "restoration" 
of  his  family  to  the  Crown,  "  had  uo  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver ;  they  found  it  covetous,  brutal,  ignorant  of  their  manners,  entirely 
engrossed  by  German  interests,  entirely  devoted  to  Austria,  and  always 
desirous  to  drag  them  into- Continental  wars,  in  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  expend  their  money,  still  more  than  their  blood.  "With  these 
causes  for  discontent  were  combined,  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  the  interest 
which  misfortune  inspires,  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  fidelity  to  an 
ancient  royal  race;"  in  tine,  "the  irritation  of  the  Scotch,  who,  since  the 
Union  of  their  country  with  England,  believed  they  had  lost  their  inde- 
pendence, and  flattered  themselves,  by  replacing  upon  the  throne  the 
heir  of  their  ancient  K^tigs,  to  bring  back  to  their  country  her  ancient 
glory,  and  to  re-establisli  her  once  more  as  a  nation." 

Prince  Charles,  whose  movements  it  was  so  essential  to  disguise  from 
the  "Whig-Hanovei-ian  spies  at  Eome  and  elsewhei-e,  pretended  to  leave 
that  city,  January  9th,  1744,  merely  for  a  boar-hunt,  as  was  his  custom 
in  winter.  Then,  under  the  feigned  name  of  the  Marquis  Spinelli,  with 
■only  a  single  attendant,  he  rapidly  traversed  Tuscany  for  a  Genoese  port, 
where  he  embarked  on  the  13th;  sailing  through  a  squadron  of  British 
ships,  landed  in  France  at  Antibes;  *  and  after  an  interview  at  Avignon, 
with  the  venerable  Duke  of  Ormonde,  aged  nearly  SO,  and  other  Jacob- 
ites, he  reached  Paris  on  the  20th.  The  military  force  with  which  he 
was  to  sail  for  England  consisted  of  15,000,  (if  not,  according  to  Voltaire, 
24,000,)  men,  including  the  Irish  and  Scotch  troops  in  the  service  of 
Prance  ;  v.ith  these  were  many  thousand  supernumerary  fire-arms, 
swords,  saddles,  and  bridles,  for  such  Jacobite  loyalists  as  might  join 
after  the  landing  ;  and  the  whole  were  to  be  under  the  command  of  the 
veteran  Count  Maurice  AiMuinius  de  Saxe,  subsequently  so  celebrated  as 
Marshal.  The  pas.sage  of  the  trans))orts,  with  the  troops  from  Dunkirk, 
to  the  shores  of  Kent,  was  oi'dered  to  be  protected  by  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced naval  officer,  M.  de  Poquefeuiile,  with  a  suitable  armament  from, 
Brest  and  Rochefort.  The  intelligence,  in  February,  of  these  hostile 
preparations,  occasioned  proportionable  a])prehensious  and  counter-pre- 
parations in  England.  The  danger  from  France  and  "the  Pretender  "  was 
announced  by  tlie  Hanoverian  occupant  of  the  throne  to  his  Parliament; 
orders  vere  issued  to  assemble  as  many  native  regulars  and  militia  as 
possible,  besides  the  6000  foreigners  stipulated  by  treaty  with  Holland 
to  be  furnished  in  support  of  the  revolutionary  succession  to  the  Crown  ;f 

"  "Not  far,"  it  is  remarked,  "from  the  S])ot,  destined,  in  the  19th  century,  to 
acquire  an  historical  celebrity,  by  the  landing  of  Napoleon  froDi  Elba." 

+  The  effective  native  force,  that  could  be  assembled,  for  the  protection  of  London, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  small  in  amount.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  from  the 
House  of -Commons  in  February,  asserts — "All  the  troops  have  been  sent  for,  in 
the  greatest  haste,  to  London.  We  sliall  not  have  above  SOOO  men  together,  at 
most.  An  express  is  gone  to  Holland,  and  General  Wentworth  followed  it  last 
night,  to  demand  6000  men,"  &c. 
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the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  James  Barry,  4th  Earl  of  Barry- 
more,  as  an  intended  General  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  octogenarian 
Oolonel  Cecil,  as  its  local  Secretary  of  State,  and  several  other  Jacobite 
loyalists,  were  taken  up;  Captains  O'Brien  and  O'Hara  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  about  to  return  (no  doubt  with  serviceable  news !)  to  the  Con- 
tinent, vid  Harwich,  were  arrested  there ;  and  Sir  John  NoxtIs  was 
despatched,  with  a  due  naval  force,  to  oppose  the  landing  from  Dunkirk, 
by  endeavouring  to  defeat  M.  de  Roquefeuille,  who  was  to  cover  the 
transports  "over  the  water  with  Charlie."  But,  early  in  March,  when 
the  Prince,  and  the  Count  de  Saxe,  having  shipped  7000  men  at 
Dunkirk,  were  actually  at  sea  loith  a  fair  breeze,  for  tlie  English  coast, 
and  protected  hy  their  7>ien-of-war,  the  wind  shifted  to  an  adverse 
point  in  the  evening,  and  a  violent  tempest  of  several  days'  duration 
commenced,  which  dispersed  the  fleets  of  both  nations  that  had  been 
in  sight  of  each  other  about  Dungeness,  and  sank,  drove  back,  or 
shattered  the  French  transports  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  proposed 
invasion  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  contemporary  French  historian  has 
observed,  Louis  XV.  might  have  exclaimed,  on  this  occasion,  like  Philip 
II.  formei'ly,  with  reference  to  his  Armada — ''  I  did  not  send  my  fleet 
to  war  with  the  elements!"  The  Whig  historian  Home,  then  living, 
after  noting  the  position,  as  regards  Dunkirk,  of  the  2  fleets,  before  their 
separation  by  the  storm,  has  remarked — "  Both  the  fleets  were  far  enough 
from  Dunkirk;  and,  if  the  weather  had  been  moderate.  Marshal  Saxe 
might  have  reached  England,  before  Sir  John  Norris  could  have 
returned  to  the  Downs.  But,  when  the  storm  arose,  it  stopped  the 
embarkation ;  several  transports  were  wrecked ;  a  good  many  soldiers 
and  seamen  perished;  a  great  quantity  of  warlike  stores  was  lost;" 
and  "the  English  fleet  returned  to  the  Downs."  Had  this  expedition 
from  France  efiected  a  disembarkation  in  England,  we  are  informed  of 
Scotland,  that  "the  whole  of  the  disaffected  clans,  who  were  able  to 
bring  to  the  field  12,000  men,  were  prepared  to  rise,"  as  "the  Chiefs  were 
all  then  united" — instead  of  7iot  being  so,  as  subsequently,  or  in  1745. 
By  such  prospects,  the  English  Jacobites,  according  to  their  song,  "Come, 
here's  to  the  knights  of  the  true  royal  oak  !"  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
portionably  elated — 

"  God  bless  Charlie  Stuart,  the  pride  of  our  land, 
And  send  him  safe  o'er  to  his  own  native  strand! 
My  noble  companions,  be  patient  aAvhile, 
And  we'll  soon  see  him  back,  to  our  brave  British  isle; 
And  he,  that  for  Stuart  and  right  will  not  stand, 
May  smart  for  the  wrong,  by  the  Highlander's  brand ! " 

The  song,  too,  of  the  same  party,  entitled  "  the  Restoration,"  in  announ- 
cing, how,  to  curb  usurpation  by  the  assistance  of  France,  Charlie,  with 
love  to  his  country,  was  coming,  observed  of  the  Prince — 

"  In  his  train,  see  sweet  Peace,  fairest  queen  of  the  sky, 
Ev'ry  bliss  in  her  look,  ev'ry  charm  in  her  eye, 
Whilst  oppression,  corruption,  vile  slav'ry,  and  fear. 
At  his  wish'd-for  return,  never  more  shall  appear. 

Your  glasses  charge  high,  'tis  in  great  Charles'  praise! "  &c. 

"Ye  brave  clans,  on  whom  we  just  honour  bestow, 
O  think  on  the  source  whence  our  dire  evils  flow! 
Commanded  by  Charles,  advance  to  Whitehall, 
And  fix  tliem  in  chains,  who  would  Briton.s  enthral! 

Your  glasses  charge  high,  'tis  in  great  Charles'  praise! "  &c. 
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In  answer  to  a  naturally  querulous  note  of  March  11th  from  Prince 
Charles,  the  Count  de  Saxe,  on  the  13th,  wrote — "Voiis  ne  pouvez, 
Monseigneur,  accuser  que  les  vents  et  la  fortune  des  contretemps  qui  nous 
arrivent."  Hence,  also,  in  referring  to  the  danger  escaped  by  Hanover- 
ianism  in  England,  through  the  frustration  of  the  intended  landing  from 
France  by  the  interposition  of  the  elements,  the  Speaker  of  the  Britisli 
House  of  Lords  having  stated,  how  "  great  preparations  were  made  and 
ready  at  Dunkirk,"  added,  "but  the  Providence  of  God  disappointed  them!  " 
Prince  Charles  left  Dunkirk,  with  such  feelings  as  may  be  easily  imagined  ; 
and  the  faithful  old  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who,  as  "his  name  and  popularity 
in  England  had  long  been  a  tower  of  strength,"  had  been  summoned  from 
his  retreat  at  Avignon  to  join  the  expedition,  and  was  on  his  way  to  do 
so,  learning,  upon  the  road,  how  the  enterpi-ise  was  foiled,  went  back 
to  his  residence — thus,  in  1744,  as  in  1719,  with  a  French  as  with  a 
Spanish  armament,  prevented  returning  to  England,  by  the  hostility  of 
the  winds!* 

In  Ireland,  those  preparations  of  France  to  support  Prince  Charles 
with  so  considerable  an  invading  force,  including  the  famous  Brigade 
under  Charles  O'Brien,  Lord  Clare,  and  Earl  of  Thomond,  were,  of  course, 
not  without  exciting  a  due  interest  among  the  Catholic  or  oppressed 
majority  of  the  nation;  but  j^articularly  among  the  Milesian  or  Gaelic 
portion  of  the  population,  in  1  of  whose  songs  it  is  observed — 

"To  wage  the  fierce  battle  for  Erin, 

Comes  the  fiery  Brigade  of  Lord  Clare, 
'Tis  oft  from  their  pikes,  keen  and  daring. 

The  Saxon  tied  back  to  his  lair. 
And  favour — not  now  shall  he  get  it, 

Save  from  lances  on  every  hand — 
Oh,  short  are  their  days,  who  abetted 

The  murderous  deeds  in  our  land! 

"  May  Charles  have  but  courage  to  hasten, 

V\"ith  troops  and  with  arms,  to  our  shore, 
We'll  scorch,  from  their  tyranny  wasting, 

Our  treacherous  foemen  once  more. 
We  pray  to  the  just  Lord  to  shatter 

Their  hosts  and  their  hopes  to  the  ground. 
To  raise  our  green  island,  and  scatter 

The  blessings  of  Freedom  around! "  t 

And  there  was  good  reason  for  such  a  prayer,  the  Whig  Penal  Code 
government,  issuing,  says  the  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  "a  Pro- 
clamation for  the  suppression  of  convents  and  monasteries,  for  the  detection 
and  apprehension  of  ecclesiastics,  the  punishment  of  magistrates  remiss 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  spies  and 
informers,  by  an  increase  of  the  rewards  already  held  out  under  the 
existing  laws."  In  consequence  of  which,  "the  Catholics  were  every- 
where disarmed,  domiciliary  visits  were  made  in  quest  of  priests  and 
friars,  the  chapels  were  shut  up,  and  a  cruel  persecution  commenced  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom." 

*  On  this  projected  French  and  Stuart  invasion  of  England  in  1744,  I  have 
consulted  contemporary  English  and  Continental  periodicals,  Voltaire,  Home,  John- 
stone (the  Chevalier)  Lord  Mahon,  Jesse,  Klose,  Dr.  Browne  (the  historian  of  the 
Highlands,)  Chambers,  &c. 

t  See,  in  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  2nd  Series,  the  Gaelic  song  to- 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  versified  into  English. 
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Before  the  end  of  March,  war  was  at  last  officially  declared  both  by 
Trance  and  England;  and  the  Count  de  Saxe  was  made  a  Marshal,  to 
command  in  Flanders,  under  Louis  XV.  in  person — poetically  eulogized 
or  sung  of  in  Ireland,  as 

"The  torch-tossing  Louis,  a  lion  in  danger, 
Sagacious,  unshaken,  to  terror  a  stranger! " — 

with  whom  Charles  O'Brien,  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of  Thomond,  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  and  the  Irish  troops  were  to  serve.  The  French,  after 
levying  contributions  and  sweeping  away  cattle  nearly  as  far  as  Ghent, 
between  May  18th  and  July  11th,  reduced  Menin,  Ypres,  Fort  Knock, 
and  Furnes.  In  these  operations,  Lord  Clare  is  mentioned  as  mounting 
the  trenches,  with  due  distinction,  at  Menin,  as  well  as  at  Ypres,  and 
Furnes.  The  King,  departing  in  July  from  Flanders  for  Germany,  there- 
by diminished  so  considerably  the  force  left  with  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  at 
Courtray,  that  he  had  but  45,000  men  at  most,  to  oppose  70,000  Dutch, 
British,  Hanoverians,  and  Austrians.  Yet,  under  this  disadvantage  in 
point  of  numbers,  the  Marshal  showed  himself  so  superior  in  tactics  to 
his  opponents  till  the  conclusion  of  this  cam[)aign,  that,  says  a  British 
contemporary  historian,  "the  conduct  of  the  Allied  Generals  was  severely 
censured  in  England,  and  ridiculed  in  France,  not  only  in  private  con- 
versation, but  also  on  their  public  theatres,  where  it  became  the  subject 
of  farces  and  pantomimes."  The  Irish  are  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  year, 
but  not  in  connexion  with  achievements  specially  detailed.  October  1st, 
the  pay  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  each  of  the 
national  corps  of  infantry  was  increased  by  2  sols,  or  French  pence,  a 
day;  and  every  regiment  was  reduced  from  685  to  645  privates,  besides 
16  cadets,  eacli  at  16  sols  a  day.  From  the  supernumerary  officers  and 
200  men  obtained  by  this  retrenchment,  and  24/)  men  subsequently  levied, 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ii-isli  Infantry  Regiment  of  445  men,  besides 
officers,  was  commenced,  and,  by  April,  1745,  completed;  which,  from 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  it  was  raised,  was  known  as  the 
Kegiment  of  Lally. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Moenmagh,  or  "  Moen's  plain,"  in  Con- 
naught,  comprehended  the  fertile  district  around  Loughrea,  in  the 
modern  County  of  Gal  way;  including  the  townland  of  Moyode  to  the 
north;  the  country  as  far  as  the  mountain  of  Slieve  Aughtee  on  the  south; 
that  extending  to  the  barony  of  Longford  on  the  east;  and  that  to  the 
diocese  of  Kilmacduagh  on  the  west.  Previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
intrusion  of  the  12th  century,  the  chieftainship  of  this  rich  plain  was 
])ossessed  in  turn  by  2  families,  according  to  the  preponderating  power  of 
each.  Both  were  of  the  royal  Hereraonian  stock  of  the  famous  Clan- 
Colla  subjugators  of  the  greater  portion  of  Uladh,  or  Ulster,  in  the  4th 
century,  through  Maine  the  Great,  conquei'or  of  Hy-Mainy,  in  Con- 
naught,  in  the  5th  century.  Those  2  iiding  families  were  that  of 
O'Neachtain,  subsequently  spelled  Naghtan,  Naghten,  Naghton,  or 
Naughton,*  and  that  of  O'Maoilalaidh,  or  O'MuUally,  finally  shortened 

•  The  family  of  O'Neachtain  removed  from  Moenmagh  into  the  Faes,  or  Fews, 
of  Athlone,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon.  The  last  "Chief  of  the  Feas  "  was 
Shane  O'Naghten,  who  died  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  in  May,  1587 ;  and,  in 
1843,  E.  H.  Naughton,  Esq.  of  Thomastown  Park,  held  a  very  respectable  iiortioii 
of  the  territory  of  his  forefathers.  A  branch  of  the  O'Naglitons  was  settled  at 
Lisle,  in  Flanders,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century;  and  a  Baron  O'Naghten 
attended  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg,  when  he  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
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into  Lally.  From  the  fertile  territory,  wliere,  for  so  long,  says  the 
old  native  poet,  "  their  fight  was  heavy  in  the  battles,"  the  latter  family, 
when  obliged  to  recede  before  the  invader,  retired  to  and  settled  in  the 
parish  of  Tuam ;  their  residence  being  the  Castle  of  Tulach-na-dala,  or 
the  hill  of  the  meeting,  otherwise  Tullaghnadaly,  Tullenadally,  or  Tolen- 
dal,  4  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Tuam.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the 
17th  century,  the  Lallys  fought  for  the  Crown,  against  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  Cromwellian,  as  well  as  the  Williamite,  revolutionists,  and 
suffered  accordingly.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
in  Ireland,  the  5  brothers  of  this  family,  sons  of  Thomas  O'Mullally  or 
Lally,  Esq.  of  Tullenadally  or  Tolendal,  by  the  Honourable  Jane  Dillon, 
sister  of  Theobald,  7th  Lord  Yiscount  Dillon,  were  James,  Gerard, 
"William,  Mai'k,  and  Michael.  1.  James,  the  eldest.  Member  for  the 
Borough  of  Tuam  in  King  James's  Parliament  of  1689,  and  consequently 
outlawed  and  subjected  to  confiscation  by  the  Williamites,  went  to 
Prance,  in  1690,  with  his  cousin,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Arthur  Dillon; 
in  whose  regiment,  as  Colonel-Commandant  of  the  2nd  battalion,  he  fell, 
unmarried,  at  Montmelian  in  1691.  2.  Gerard,  of  whom  more  presently. 
3.  William,  a  Captain  in  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  was  slain  at  Barcelona 
in  1697.  4.  Mark  was  an  officer  in  the  same  corps.  5.  Michael, 
by  marriage  with  Helen  O' Can-oil;  had  a  son,  also  named  Michael, 
deceased  a  Brigadier-General,  at  Rouen,  in  1773.  Gerard,  above  referred 
to,  and  styled  Sir  Gei-ai-d  Lally,  as  a  Baronet  by  Stuart  creation,  died  in 
Prance  in  1737,  a  Brigadier-General,  and  intended  Mai-echal  de  Camp, 
or  with  the  promise  of  the  latter  rank  on  the  next  promotion ;  and,  by 
his  marriage  with  Mai'ie  Anne  de  Bressac,  was  father  of  the  object  of  our 
immediate  notice,  Count  Thomas  Arthur  Lally. 

This  hei'oic  man  was  born  at  Romans,  in  Dauphine,  and  baptized 
January  15th,  1702.  Designed,  from  his  infancy,  for  a  soldier,  he  was 
commissioned,  from  January  1st,  1709,  as  a  reformed  Captain  in  the 
Irisli  regiment,  of  which  his  father,  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  was  Colonel-Com- 
mandant, and  his  uncle,  the  Plonourable  Arthur  Dillon,  was  Colonel- 
Proprietor.  When  not  8  years  old,  he  was  brought  to  the  camp  befoi-e 
Girona,  in  September,  1709,  by  his  father,  who  "  v/ished,"  as  he  said, 
"  that  he  should  at  least  smell  powder,  in  order  to  gain  his  1st  step  in 
the  service."  When  hai-dly  12,  his  father  also  caused  him  to  mount  his 
earliest  trenches  at  Barcelona  in  1714,  and,  after  this  "amusement  for 
the  vacation,"  sent  him  back  to  College.  This  sort  of  education  very 
soon  developed  in  young  Lally  an  extreme  taste  for  the  military  profes- 
sion ;  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  devoting  himself  ardently  to 
the  study  of  the  classics,  and  acquiring  a  familiar  knowledge  of  several 
of  the  living  languages  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  history,  and  the  manners 
and  interests  of  the  different  nations.  Gifted  with  a  good  memory,  a 
quick  discernment,  a  great  strength  of  body,  and  an  astonishing  activity 
of  soul,  everything  became  easy  to  him,  and  he  was  as  successful  in  the 
exercises  of  the  body,  as  in  those  of  the  mind.  He  would  have  been 
very  rapidly  advanced  in  the  army  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Oi-leans,  who 
would  have  made  him  a  Colonel  at  18,  but  for  the  unaccountable  opposi- 
tion, or  caprice,  of  his  father,  Sir  Gerard  Lally.  Deprived  of  his  patron 
the  Regent  in  1723,  young  Lally  had  only  to  look  for  advancement  to 
his  own  immediate  services,  and  no  peculiar  opportunity  for  such  occurred, 
during  the  long  pacific  regime  that  succeeded  the  Regency.  He  employed 
this  period  in  an  increased  application  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
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several  branclies  of  his  profession,  to  evolutions,  to  encampments,  and, 
above  all,  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  duties  of  the  etat  major, 
for  which  he  was  subsequently  so  noted,  as  to  be,  according  to  Frederic 
the  Great's  appi'ociation  of  such  knowledge,  the  soul  of  an  army.  Pro- 
vided with  a  company,  or  made  full  Captain,  February  15th,  1728, 
in  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  he  was  appointed,  January  26th,  1732, 
its  Aid-Major.  He  served,  in  1733,  at  the  reduction  of  Kehl,  and  "was 
as  much  distinguished  by  his  brilliant  valour  there,  as  by  his  uncommon 
military  knowledge."  In  1734,  he  acted  very  differently  towards  his 
father,  from  the  manner  in  which  his  father  had  acted  towai'ds  him. 
During  the  long  peace  between  France  and  England  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury  in  the  former,  and  the  Whig-Hanoverian 
administi'atiou  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  latter  country,  Walpole, 
from  his  natviral  hostility  to  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France,  as  entii-ely 
attached  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  used  his  influence  with  his  friend,  the 
Cardinal,  to  keep  back,  as  much  as  possible,  the  promotion  of  Irish  officers 
of  eminence,  particularly  such  as  were  most  i-emarkable  for  loyalty  to  the 
Stuarts.  Sir  Charles  Wogan,  about  this  time,  or  February,  1733,  noting 
of  the  Ii'ish  military  ir,  France,  how  "  the  arms  of  Whiggism  are 
extremely  long,  and  reach  them  to  their  remotest  haunts,"  adds  on  that 
point — "  Their  principal  officerSj  who  have  signalized  themselves  equally 
upon  all  occasions,  have  been  advanced  to  no  higher  preferment  than 
that  of  Lieutenant-Generai ,  whereas  Scots,  Germans,  Livonians,  Italians, 
have  been  promoted  to  the  diouity  ol  Mareschals  of  France. 
Some  of  the  Irish  had  been  Mareschals  of  France  befoi-e  now  :  the  whole 
voice  of  that  nation  was  for  tuem  ;  but  the  fear  of  disobliging  the  present 
government  of  England  gave  a  check  to  theii  prorn  ticij  "  One  of  those 
officers  most  devoted  to  the  House  cf  Stuari.  as  acknowledged  on  its 
part  by  his  Baronetcy,  was  Sir  Geraid  Lally;  and  his  promotion  to  the 
rauk  of  Brigadier,  although  amply  due  to  his  long  and  distinguished, 
services,  as  well  as  actually  pi-omised  13  years  before  by  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  retarded,  through  the  intrigues  of  Whig-Hanoverian 
hostility  to  the  Irish  in  France."^  His  son,  however,  availed  himself  so 
well  of  his  alliance,  by  his  mother,  with  many  French  families  of  con- 
sideration, and  of  his  connexion  with  others  by  education  and  society, 
to  impress  upon  the  government  the  great  injustice  done  to  his  father, 
that  such  a  "filial  remonstrance"  was  hnmd  irresistible,  and  Sir  Gerard 
was  brevetted,  February  26th,  1734,  a  Brigadier,  with  the  promise  of 
being  made,  on  the  next  promotion,  a  Mareclial  de  Camp,  taking  rank 
from  1719.  In  May,  1734,  accompanied  by  his  son.  Sir  Gerard,  acting 
as  Brigadier,  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  Etlingen,  and 
being  ''  grievously  wounded,  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
enemies'  hands,  when  his  son  threw  himself  between  them  and  his  father, 

"  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,"  referring  to  the  Jacobit- 
ism  of  the  Tories,  and  the  Hanoverianism  of  the  Whiys,  reniai-ks — "Of  tlie  2  parties, 
the  Whigs  were  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Catholics.  The  enmity  of  the 
Irish  Whigs  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  injustice,  and  a  dread  of  retalia- 
tion; that  of  the  English  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  freedom,  and  ill-judged 
patriotism.  They  cherished  liberty,  as  the  first  of  blessings,  and  the  exaltation  and 
glory  of  England,  as  paramount  to  the  laws  of  nations,  to  all  moral  or  religious 
obligations.  They  abhorred  Popery,  as  the  parent  of  servile  and  passive  obedience, 
and  viewed  Ireland,  as  the  rival  and  com[)ctitor  of  England.  To  extirpate  the  one, 
and  keep  down  the  other,  became  a  principal  object  of  the  policy  of  the  Whig 
administration,"  &c. 
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covered  him  -with  his  own  body,  and,  by  prodigies  of  valour,  succeeded 
in  disengaging  him;  thus  preserving  at  once  the  life  and  the  liberty  of 
the  author  of  his  existence!"  In  like  manner,  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
subsequently  the  Great,  when  his  father,  King  Philip,  was  disabled,  and 
about  to  be  slain,  or  taken,  in  a  combat  amongst  the  Triballi,  personally 
rescued  him  from  the  enemy ;  Scipio,  afterwards  the  conqueror  of  Zama, 
also  saved  his  father,  the  Consul,  when  wounded,  and  in  danger  of  being 
made  prisoner,  at  the  engagement  against  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
Ticinus;  and  the  good  taste  of  Virgil  has  adorned  his  epic  with  a 
similar  circumstance,  of  young  Lausus  interposing,  to  defend  his 
wounded  father,  Mezentius.     "  The  pious  youth,"  to  cite  Dryden's  vei'- 


sion, 


"  springs  forth  to  face  the  foe ; 


Protects  his  parent,  and  prevents  the  blow. 
Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquish"d  father  shield !  " 

yE.NEis,  X.,  1131-1135. 

Sir  Gerard  Lally  was  next  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh  "with  his  son 
by  his  side,  whom  he  styled  his  protector"  for  having  both  achieved  his 
promotion,  and  rescued  him  in  battle.  The  last  affair  in  this  short  war, 
at  which  the  younger  Lally  fought,  was  that  of  Clausen,  in  1735.  Then, 
impatient  of  repose,  and  an  ardent  Jacobite  like  his  father,  he  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  advancement  of  projects,  which  he  had  long  since 
sketched  out,  for  the  re-establishment  in  England  of  the  exiled  royal 
family. 

■  In  1737,  the  year  of  his  father's  decease,  he  decided  on  going  over 
himself  to  England,  in  order  to  ascertain  pei-sonally,  what  was  still  the 
strength  of  the  Jacobite  party  there?  Nor  did  he  confine  his  travels 
to  England,  He  traversed  the  3  kingdoms,  making  observations  on  the 
coasts,  the  points  at  which  to  effect  a  landing,  the  various  lines  of  march, 
and  the  posts  for  occupation  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  and,  after 
having  established  connexions  and  correspondences  with  the  most  con- 
siderable and  most  discreet  partizans  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  he 
returned  to  France.  Following  up  these  projects  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts,  he  next  aimed  to  establish  a  party  in  their  favour  in  the  noi-th 
of  Europe,  or  Russia,  where  the  veteran  Peter  Lacy,  of  the  family  of 
Ballingarry-Lacy  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  who  had  served  James  11. 
both  in  Ireland  and  France  ere  he  went  into  Peter  the  Great's  army, 
and  who  was  a  warm  Jacobite,  then  held  the  highest  military  rank  of 
any  of  his  countrymen  on  the  Continent,  or  tliat  of  Field-Marshal. 
Having  obtained  full  powers  for  this  important  object  from  the  son  of 
James  II.,  and  due  recommendations  to  the  Sobieskys  and  their  con- 
nexions in  Poland,  as  favourable  to  the  Stuart  cause,  from  the  marriage 
between  the  2  families,*  Lally  gave  out,  that  he  was  going  to  Russia,  in 
order  to  make  a  campaign,  as  a  volunteer,  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea,  with  the  Russian  force,  under  the  command  of  his 
countryman.  Lacy.  At  this  time,  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury  was  looking 
out,  among  the  foreigners  in  the  service  of  France,  for  some  oflScer,  whose 

*_The  gallant  Lord  George  Murray,  so  distinguished  for  the  Stuart  cause  in 
1745-6,  writing  in  his  exile,''  or  from  Cleves,  September,  174S,  as  having  been 
"lately  in  Poland,"  to  James  III.  at  Eome,  alleges-  "  All  the  Polish  nobility  iu 
general  are  much  attached  to  your  Majesty,  and  your  Royal  House." 
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maice,  intelligence,  and  courage  would  at  once  qualify  and  embolden 
him  to  undertake  a  secret  and  haairdous  negociation  in  Kussia;  with  the 
•double  aim  of  detaching  that  power  fi'om  its  alliance  with  England,  and 
of  causing  it  to  contract  one  with  France.  Lally,  then,  or  by  creation 
of  February  6th,  1738,  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  was  recommended  for 
this  delicate  mission  to  the  Cardinal.  At  Petersburgh,  he  fully  justified 
this  recommendation,  having  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  Empress  Anne,  and  her  favoimte,  Biron,  Duke  of  Courland,  that 
thee  adherence  of  Russia  to  France,  in  opposition  to  England,  required 
only  due  definitive  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  French  government; 
nor  were  the  interests  of  the  Stuarts  less  attended  to  with  the  Duke  of 
Courland,  Field-Marshal  Lacy,  and  the  Sobieskys.  But  the  timid 
indecision  or  obliquity  of  the  Cardinal's  policy,  in  not  following  up,  or 
completing,  what  had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced,  left  his  envoy  so 
unsupported,  and  thus  so  disagreeably  situated,  in  Russia,  that,  after 
having  entered  that  country  as  a  lion,  to  use  his  own  observation,  he 
considered  himself  fortunate  in  leaving  it  as  a  fox !  The  only  fruits  of 
this  negociation,  successful  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  Lally,  were  his 
*l/^spatches,  and  2  Memoires  connected  with  it,  which  were  preserved  ia 
the  Depot  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  and  always  referred  to,  by  the  best 
judges  of  such  compositions,  as  masterpieces.  The  1st  of  those 
Memoires  was  devoted  to  the  internal  statistics  of  Russia.  The  2nd 
Memoire  treated  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Russia;  pointing  out  such 
arrangements,  as,  while  terminating  her  war  with  the  Turks,  might 
unite  her  with  France  against  England,  and  also  transfer  to  France, 
instead  of  England  and  Holland,  the  extensive  commerce  with  the  great, 
northern  empire,  which  occupied  above  630  English  and  Dutch  vessels 
a  year.  But  this  bold  ])olicy — like  Napoleon's  afterwards — of  aiming  to 
empty  the  purse,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  powei',  of  England,  was  too 
vigorous  for  the  old  Cardinal ;  and  Russia,  whose  friendship  might  have 
been  secured  had  the  iron  been  struck  while  hot,  was  left  to  be  subse- 
quently gained  over  to  the  cause  of  England  and  the  Allies,  and  to 
consequently  furnish  them  with  35,000  men  against  France!  Nominated 
Major  of  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  November  15th,  1741,  Lally  served, 
as  such,  with  the  force  for  the  defence  of  Flanders,  in  1742;  and  the 
capacity  he  displayed  there  caused  the  Marshal  de  Noailles  to  demand 
him  as  his  Aid-Major,  for  the  campaign  of  1743.  In  that  grade,  Lally 
was  present  at  the  luifortunate  business  of  Dettingen  ;  and,  writes  the 
Mai'shal  de  Noailles,  "he  there  rallied  the  army  several  times  in  its 
disorder,  and  saved  it  in  its  retreat,  through  the  advice  which  he  laid 
before  the  Council  of  "War  after  the  action."  Empowered,  February 
I'jth,  1744,  to  hold  rank  as  Colonel  of  Infantry,  he  was  again  employed 
by  the  Mai-shal  de  Noailles  as  Aid-Major  in  Flanders,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Menin,  Ypres,  and  Furnes,  Then,  proceed- 
ing to  Alsace,  he  was  at  the  affair  of  Haguenau,  against  the  Germans. 
October  1st,  he  was  commi.ssioned  as  Colonel  of  the  new  Irish  Regiment 
of  Infantry  which  was  to  bear  his  name;  and,  indeed,  says  an  English 
notice  of  him,  in  connexion  with  this  appointment,  "  he  seemed  per- 
fectly fitted  for  military  affairs;  his  courage  was  iinquestioned,  his 
constitution  vigorous,  and  his  person  very  fine;  but,  to  these  qualifica- 
tions, he  added  a  still  more  useful  talent,  he  was  a  person  of  excellent 
understanding."  To  the  formation  and  instruction  of  his  new  corps, 
he   applied   himself    with   such  attention,   and   corresponding   success. 
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during  the  autumu,  winter,  and  spring  of  1744-5,  that  it  was  in  jievfect 
order  for  the  next  campaign,  or  that  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
Pontenoy. 

The  Allied  force,  assembled  about  Bruxelles,  or  Brussels,  in  April,  for 
the  campaign  of  1745  in  Flanders,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son 
of  George  II.,  consisted,  at  the  Duke's  arrival,  according  to  the  English 
contemporary  historian  Rolt,  of  21,000  British,  and  32,000  troops  of 
other  nations;  of  whom  22,000  were  Dutch,  SOOO  Hanoverians,  and 
2000  Austrians;  making  a  general  total  of  53,000  men.  But,  after 
being  reviewed,  and  reinforced  for  action,  early  in  May,  at  Soignies,  the 
Confederates  were  estimated,  on  their  own  side,  or  in  Holland,  as  perhaps 
55,000,  if  not  56,000,  "  of  the  finest  troops  in  Europe,  and  all  their  corps 
complete."*  The  French  army,  accompanied  by  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
Dauphin,  and  commanded  by  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  according  to  the 
contemporary  French  writers,  Voltaire,  and  Dumortous,  and  the  other 
French  authorities  consulted  by  Sismondi,  was  thus  divided — about 
18,000  invested  the  very  strongly-fortified  and  numerously -gari-isoned 
Dutch  barrier-town  of  Tournay — 6000  were  employed  to  guard  the 
bridges  over  the  Scheld,  and  the  other  communications — and  40,000 
remained,  to  protect  the  siege,  and  give  the  Allies  battle,  t  "With 
these  40,000  men,  including  the  best  corps  in  the  service,  were  the 
whole  of  the  Irish,  or  the  infantry  Begiments  of  Clare,  Dillon,  Bulkeley, 
Both,  Berwick  and  Lally,  and  the  cavalry  Regiment  of  Fitz- James;  for 
"  the  Irish,"  observed  an  able  French  Minister,  alluding  to  their  national 
and  dynastic  feelings,  "  are  excellent  troops,  especially  when  they  march 
against  the  English,  and  the  Hanoverians."  The  Regiment  of  Fitz- 
James,  as  horse,  being  necessarily  detached  from  the  others,  to  act  along 
with  the  ca\"alry  of  the  army,  the  Irish  Brigade,  properly  speaking,  was 
composed  of  the  6  Regiments  of  Infantry,  appointed  to  act  under  Charles 
O'Brien,  6tli  Viscount  Clare  and  9th  Earl  of  Thomond,  then  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  subsequently  Marshal  of  France,  under  the  designation  of 
the  "  Marechal  de  Thomondl''  from  that  Earldom  which  was  his  by 
lineal  right,  though  he  had  neither  the  title  nor  the  possessions  annexed 
to  it  in  Ireland  and  England,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  tlie  St\iart 
dynasty,  and  the  Catholic  religion.  And,  could  there  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  leader  of  those  gallant  exiles,  in  the  cause  of  their  disin- 
herited princes,  oppressed  country,  and  proscribed  faith,  than  such  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  conqueror  of  the  Danish  invaders  of  old  at 
Clontarf? 

"  Remember  tlie  glories  of  Brien  the  hrave, 

The'  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o'er ; 
Tho'  lost  to  Mononia,  and  cold  in  the  grave, 

He  returns  to  Kinkora  no  more ! 
The  star  of  the  field,  which  so  often  has  pour'd 

Its  beam  on  the  battle,  is  set ; 

•  On  this  last  enumeration,  see  a  "Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Army  of 
the  Alhes,  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  8th  of  May,  1745,"  in  "The  Dublin 
Courant,  No.  110,"  compared  with  the  paragraph,  headed  "Hague,  May  8." 

t  Dumortous,  in  his  "Histoire  des  Conquetes  de  Louis  XV.,"  expensively  pub- 
lished with  plates  and  plans,  and  dedicated  to  Louis  himself,  calculates  the  French 
army  at  Fontenoy  as  not  above  40,000  men,  owing  to  the  considerable  number 
about  Tournay,  and  otherwise  detached.  Sismoudi  also  refers  to  the  French  main 
army  as  only  40,000,  from  the  deductions  in  question.  These  deductions,  Voltaire, 
who  had  official  information,  specifies  as  about  18,000  for  Tournay,  and  6000  for 
maintaining  the  Scheld-bridges,  &c.,  or  as  24,000  men  in  all. 
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But  enough  of  its  glory  remains  on  each  sword, 
To  light  us  to  victory  yet !  "  *— MooKE. 

The  position  selected  by  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  to  fight  the  Allies  who 
approached  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tournay,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Scheld,  along  an  advantageous  slope.  That  portion  of  his  troops,  who 
were  to  oppose  the  British  and  Germans,  extended  behind  the  wood  of 
Barry  or  Vezon  to  the  vilhige  of  Bamecroix  on  the  left,  and  as  far  as  the 
vilhige  of  Fontenoy  on  the  right;  the  space  from  the  termination  of  the 
wood  to  the  latter  village  being  the  most  assailable.  The  other  portion 
of  his  troops,  Avho  wei-e  to  oppose  the  Dutch,  extended  from  Fontenoy  on 
the  north  to  Antoin  on  the  south.  The  entii'e  position  was  j^rotected  in 
front  by  redoubts  supjjlied  with  artillery,  so  as  to  form  numerous  cross- 
ing lines  of  fire,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Dutch;  the  number  of 
cannon  employed  being  officially  stated  as  110  pieces.  In  the  space 
between  the  wood  of  Barry,  or  Vezon,  and  the  village  of  Fontenoy, 
previously  referred  to  as  most  assailable,  this  position  was  alone  found 
penetrable ;  owing,  as  confessed  by  the  Mai'shal  de  Saxe,  after  the  action, 
to  his  having  omitted  to  place  1  redoubt  more  between  the  wood  and  the 
village,  from  his  not  having  believed  there  were  commanders  daring 
enough  to  risk  a  passage  even  in  that  quarter,  such  was  the  raking  fire 
through  which  it  was  to  be  approached,  independent  of  any  extra 
redoubt!  And  if,  when  the  English  and  Hanoverians  did  pass  so 
bravely  and  so  successfully  there,  the  Dutch  had  been  able  to  pass 
elsewhere,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  Allies  would  unquestionably  have  been 
victorious.  That  the  Dutch  were  not  able  to  eflfect  their  object  was 
attributed  to  the  indefatigable  Lally.  "  The  evening  before  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Fontenoi,"  relates  his  French  biographer,  "having  been 
desirous  of  inspecting,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  field  of  battle,  which  was 
about  to  be  the  theatre  of  such  a  great  action,  he  discovered  a  way  from 
Antoin  to  Fontenoi,  which  had  been  falsely  considered  impracticable, 
and  hy  ivhich  the  French  army  would  be  infallibly  turned.."  Accordingly, 
"this  way  was  completely  secured  by  3  redoubts  and  16  cannon,  to 
which,  beyond  dispute,  the  success  of  the  battle  was  due,  says  a  narrative 
printed  in  the  Correspondence  of  the  Marechal  de  Saxe." 

May  11th,  after  a  severe  tire  of  artillery,  on  both  sides,  from  about  5 
to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Allies  prepared  to  bring  the  contest  to 
a  decision.  Brigadier-General  Richard  Ingoldsby,  on  their  right,  was  to 
assault  the  redoubt,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  of  Barry,  or  Vezon.  The 
Dutch  General,  Pi-ince  de  Waldeck,  with  their  left,  was  to  break  in  from 
Fontenoy  to  Antoin.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man troops,  was  to  attack  in  the  centre.  On  their  right,  Ingoldsby 
could  not  be  gotten  to  obey  his  ordei-s;  having,  in  the  words  of  a  contem- 
porary, "  smelt  too  long  at  the  physic,  to  have  any  inclination  to  swallow 
it" — for  which  he  was  subseqi;ently  tried  by  Court-martial,  and  expelled 
the  service.  On  their  left,  Waldeck,  though  aided  with  2  English  bat- 
talions, found  such  a  line  of  volcanoes  opened  by  the  French  batteries 
from  Fontenoy  to  Antoin  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Scheld,  that  his 

*  In  M.  de  la  Ponce's  valuable  papers  on  Irish  families,  there  is,  signed 
Lomlon,  September  16th,  1731,  by  the  British  Heraldic  Officials,  and  further 
signed  at  Paris,  August  18th,  1732,  by  James,  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  Ambassador 
from  George  II.  to  Louis  XV.,  "  GeneaJogia  antiquissimae  et  olim  regiae  O'Brien- 
orum  familiffi  et  domus,"  setting  forth,  in  detail,  the  descent  of  Charles  O'Brien^ 
liOrd  Clare,  from  the  renowned  \nctor  of  Clontarf. 
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Dutcli,  after  some  efforts  to  advance,  showed  no  greater  taste  for  this 
"  hot  work,"  than  Ingoldsby  did  for  the  "  physic  "  of  the  redoubt.  But, 
in  the  centre,  mattei-s  proceeded  very  differently.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, whose  bravery  that  day  merited  the  highest  eulogium,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  column  of  14,000  or  15,000  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry, 
accompanied  by  20  pieces  of  cannon,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground,  and  the  destructive  cross-fire  from  the  guns  of  the  village  of 
Fontenoy,  and  of  the  redoubt  unassaulted  by  Ingoldsby,  forced  his  way, 
beyond  both,  into  the  French  centre.  "  There  was  1  dreadful  hour," 
alleges  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  a  looker-on  with  Louis  XV.,  "in  which 
we  expected  nothing  less  than  a  renewal  of  the  afiair  at  Dettingen ;  our 
Frenchmen  being  awed  by  the  steadiness  of  the  English,  and  by  their 
rolling  fire,  which  is  really  infernal,  and,  I  confess  to  you,  is  enough 
to  stupify  the  most  unconcerned  spectators.  Then  it  was,  that  we 
began  to  despair  of  our  causey  *  And  no  wonder  they  "  began  to  des- 
jmir  ! "  Of  their  infantry,  battalion  after  battalion  of  the  Regiments 
des  Gardes  Fran^aises,  Gardes  Suisses,  d'Aubeterre,  du  Boi,  de  Hainault, 
<les  Vaisseaux,  de  Normandie,  &c.,  of  their  cavalry,  squadron  after 
squadron,  including  those  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  Geusdarmerie,  Cara- 
biniers,  Regiment  de  Fitz-James,  ifec,  gave  way,  shattered  by  the  mus- 
ketry, or  smashed  by  the  cannon,  of  that  moving  citadel  of  gallant  men ; 
from  whose  ranks,  as  having  penetrated  above  300  paces  beyond  the 
redoubt  and  village  in  spite  of  all  that  had  yet  crossed  their  path,  the 
shouts  of  anticipated  victory  resounded  over  the  plain !  But,  by  this 
time,  though  its  depth  seemed  undiminished,  the  column  had  suffered 
much;  it  looked  as  if  astonished,  at  finding  itself  in  the  middle  of  the 
French,  and  without  cavalry;  it  appeared  motionless,  as  if  withovit  fur- 
ther orders :  yet  maintaining  a  fierce  countenance,  as  so  far  master  of  the 
field  of  battle.  Like  a  noble  bull,  faced  by  none  with  impunity,  and 
wounded  only  at  a  distance  by  those  still  venturing  to  wound,  there  it 
stood,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  amphitheatre,  triumphant,  and  bellowing 
defiance,  though  weakened  by  past  exertions,  and  loss  of  blood.  Had 
the  Dutch  now  burst  through  the  redoubts  from  Fontenoy  to  Antoin  in 
support  of  the  Anglo-German  column,  the  French  would  have  been  not 
only  beaten,  but  ruined;  since  there  would  certainly  have  been  no  escape 
for  the  mass  of  their  army,  and,  perhaps,  no  retreat  even  for  the  King, 
and  the  Dauphin.  An  attempt,  indeed,  to  penetrate  that  part  of  the 
French  line,  in  spite  of  the  murderous  artillery-fire  from  its  redoubts, 
and  from  a  flanking  battery  of  6  guns,  or  upwards,  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  Scheldjf  was  made,  at  this  alarming  junctui'e,  with  much  firmness 
by  the  Dutch  infantry  in  column,  similarly  aided  by  their  cavahy ;  while, 
from  Tournay,  a  sally  was  also  directed  by  its  still  numerous  Dutch  gar- 
rison (originally  9000  strong)  against  the  French  investing  force  of  27 
battalions,  and  17  squadrons,  or  about  18,000  men,  under  Lieutenaut- 
General,  the  Marquis  de  Breze.     "  When  we  picture  to  ourselves,"  ex- 

*  The  letter  of  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  Minister  for  Foreicrn  Affairs,  from 
Fontenoy,  is  given  as  IS'o.  1  in  the  Appendix  to  the  2iul  volume  of  "The  Private 
.Life  of  Louis  XV.,"  m  4  volumes,  '"translated  from  the  French  by  J.  O.  Justa- 
moud,  F.R.S.,"  1781.  This  curious  work  has  been  otherwise  useful  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle. 

+  The  guns  of  this  flanking  battery  are  stated  as  6  by  Voltaire,  who  specifies 
them  as  16-])ounders.  According  to  Dumortous'  "plan"  of  the  action,  the  guns 
there  were  more  than  6. 
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claims  my  French  authority,  "the  animosity,  the  blows,  the  cries,  the 
reciprocal  menaces  of  above  100,000  combatants  ai'mecl  for  mutual 
destruction  between  Tournai  and  Fontenoy,  the  flashes  and  reports  of 
100,000  muskets,  and  of  200  pieces  of  cannon,  the  terrible  thunder  of 
which  was  1000  and  1000  times  reverberated  along  the  Escaut,"  or 
Scheld,  "  as  well  as  by  all  the  forests  about  it,  we  may  well  conceive, 
that  never  has  the  air,  or  the  sea,  been  agitated  by  a  more  horrible . 
tempest,  than  that  from  Tournai  to  the  field  of  Fontenoy."  This  attack 
of  the  Dutch  from  Fontenoy  to  Antoin,  and  the  sally  of  their  garrison 
from  Tournay,  were  both  fortunately  repulsed;  but  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland was  still  triumphant. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  de  E-ichelieu,  having  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  formidable  column,  met  with  Colonel  Lally,  "  impatient,  that  the 
devotion  of  the  Irish  Brigade  vxts  not  turned  to  account;"*  and  who, 
with  due  presence  of  mind  to  perceive,  xmlihe  others,  that  the  un- 
checked progress  of  the  column,  since  it  had  gotten  beyond  the  artilleiy 
of  the  redoubt  and  village  into  the  midst  of  the  French,  was  greatly 
owing  to  its  employment  of  20  pieces  of  cannon,  as  well  as  musketiy, 
against  musketry  alo7ie,  made  such  a  suggestion  on  that  point  to  Riche- 
lieu, as  contributed,  a  second  time,  to  the  gaining  of  the  day.  This 
battle,  "so  celebrated,"  says  the  learned  historian,  Michelet,  "was  lost 
loitltout  remedy,  if  the  Irishman,  Lally,  animated  hy  his  hatred  against  the 
English,  had  not  proposed,  to  hreah  their  column,  with  4  2^ieces  of  cannon." 
As  "  an  adroit  courtier,"  continues  Michelet,  thus  honourably  exposing 
his  own  countryman's  dishonesty,  ''the  Duke  ap2)ropriated  to  himself 
tli£  idea,  and  the  glory  of  its  success."  f  Hunting  away  with  such 
a  useful  hint,  he  came  to  where  Louis  XY.  was  stationed  with  the 
Dauphin,  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  &c.,  and  the  4  cannon  referred  to,  that 
were  at  hand  in  reserve  for  a  retreat.  "  A  rather  tumultuous  council," 
writes  Yoltaire,  "  was  going  on  around  the  King,  who  was  pressed,  on 
the  part  of  the  General,  and  for  the  sake  of  France,  not  to  expose  him- 
self fiu'ther.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Lieutenant-General,  and  acting 
in  the  rank  of  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  King,  ai-rived  at  this  moment.     He 

*  This  extract  from  the  French  memoir  of  Lally  is  important,  as  shoM'ing,. 
along  with  the  other  or  Irish  and  English  evidence  hereafter  adduced  in  oppoHilioii 
to  Voltaire,  that  the  Irish  Brigade  were  kept  altogether  in  reserve,  or  unemploj'ed, 
until  the  final  charge  that  "  carried  the  day."  • 

i'  The  passage  above  translated  from  Michelet  is  in  his  "Precis  de  I'Histoii'e  de 
France  jusqu'a  la  Eevolution  Fran9aise,"  1  volume,  3rd  edition,  Paris,  1S38; 
•where,  after  noting  of' the  French,  "  Aux  Pays  Bas,  sous  le  Mare'chal  de  Saxe,  ils 
gagnent  les  bataiUes  de  Fontenoi  (1745)  et  de  Pvaucoux,  (17-4G)"  it  is  added — "  La 
premitire,  tant  celebree,  ctait  perdue  sans  remijde,  si  I'lrlandais,  Lally,  inspire'  par 
sa  haine  contre  les  Anglais,  n'eflt  propos6  de  rompre  leur  colonne  avec  4  pieces  de 
canon.  Un  courtisan  adroit,  le  Due  de  llichelieu,  s'appropria  I'ide'e,  et  la  gloire  div 
succes."  The  110  French  guns,  except  4  in  the  rear  with  the  reserve,  having  been 
planted  in  the  redoubts  and  village  of  Fontenoy,  &c.,  constituting  the  fortilied 
outtcard  line  of  the  French  position  round  from  the  wood  of  Barry  or  Vczon  to 
Antoin — the  Anglo-Hanoverian  column,  with  20  cannon,  having  gotten  tvilhin  or 
behind  that  outward  line,  where,  as  originally  placed,  the  mass  of  the  French 
guns  still  remained,  in  order  to  jirevent  .any  further  breach  of  the  line  in  question 
— and  the  circumstance  of  cannon  being  so  much  required,  while  4  pieces  wore  idle 
in  the  rear,  being  .unheeded  by  the  French,  in  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  with 
the  formidable  column — that  column  had  possessed  the  great  advantage  alluded  to, 
of  artillery  on  their  side,  and  none  apaiiist  them,  until  Lally,  by  his  remark  with 
respect  to  the  4  pieces,  proved  himself  then,  as  well  as  2^revio^isti/,  to  be  "the  right 
man,  in  the  right  place." 

2a 
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was  after  reconnoitring  the  column  near  Fontenoi.     Having  thus  galloped 
about  in  every  dii*ection  without  being  wounded,  he  appears  before  them, 
out  of  breath,  sword  in  hand,  and  covered  with  dust.     '  What  news  do 
you  bring?'  said  the  Marshal  to  him,  'What  is  yovir  opinion  1'     'My 
news,'  replied  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  '  is,  that  the  battle  is  gained,  if  we 
will  it;  and  iny  opinion  is,  that  4  cannon  should  be  immediately  advanced 
against   the  front  of  the  column;    while   this    artillery   will   stagger  it, 
the  Maison  du  E,oi  and  the  other  troops  will  surround  it;  we  must  fall 
upon  it  as  foragers.'  "     That  is,  as  elsewhere  explained,  "  like  chasseurs, 
with  the  hand  lowered,  and  the  arm  shortened,  pell-mell,  masters,  foot- 
men, officers,  cavalry  and  infantry,  all  together."    Louis  at  once  approved 
of  the  counsel  of  his  favourite,  Richelieu ;  and  20  officers  of  distinctioa 
were  detached  to  make  the  corresponding  arrangements.     The  Duke  de 
Pequigni,  to  whom  the  use  for  the  cannon  was  explained,  hastened  ther© 
forward,  crying  out — "  No  retreat,  the  King  orders  that  these  4  pieces  of 
cannon  should  gain  the  victory .'"     Richelieu  himself  set  off  at  full  speed  tfo 
bring  up  the  Maison  du  Roi,  and  otliers  advanced  with  the  several  corps 
of  Gendarmerie,  Chevaux  Legers,  Grenadiers  a  Cheval,  Mousquetaires. 
The  Marshal  de  Saxe  likewise  departed,  to  take  general  measures  for  the 
final  effort  to  recover  the  day.     Amidst  the  prevalent  hopelessness  of 
success,   he  had  sent   3   several  orders  for  withdrawing  the  troops  at 
Antoin  to  Calonne ;  to  secure,  at  all  events,  the  retreat  of  the  King  and 
the    Dauphin  there.     These  repeated   orders,    only   suspended   on   the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  officers  at  Antoin,  would,  if  acted  on,  have 
rendered  Fontenoy  another  Crecy  in  the  military  annals  of  France,  by 
opening  such  an  inlet  for  the  Dutch  to  co-operate  with  the  successful 
British  and  Hanoverians,  as  had  certainly  been  found  elsewhere,  hut  for 
the  fortunate  foresight,  and  suggestion  of  additional  O'edoubts  and  artillery 
there,  by  Colonel  Lolly.     The  Marshal  first  hurried  to  Antoin   on  the 
right,  to   countermand   its   evacuation,  if   possible;  and  he  was,   most 
luckily  in  time  to  stop  it,  when  it  was  about  to  take  place.     He  tlien 
quickly  traversed  the  field  in  an  opposite  direction.;  ordering  that  the 
various  regiments  should  not,   as   hitherto,   make  "false   charges" — or 
each  attacking  on  its  own  account,  leather  than  connected  with  others — 
but  that  they  should  re-arrange  themselves  for  a  united   assault  upon 
the  consolidated  discipline,  order,  and  numbers  of  the  enemy's   column, 
so  as  in  front,  and  on  both  flanks,  to  close  upon  and  break  that  column, 
by  a  great  simultaneous  rush  of  "  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each."     In 
this  excursion,  the  Marshal,  ere  he  I'ejoined  Loiiis  XV.,  proceeded  as 
far  round  the  hostile  column    to    the    left,   as  towards  the  position  of 
the  Irish  Brigade. 

The  6  regiments  of  infantry,  of  which  this  corps  consisted,  were 
stationed  behind  the  wood  of  Barry,  or  Vezon,  and  a  redoubt,  with  the 
Gardes  Suisses  on  their  right,  ranged,  in  like  manner,  behind  another 
redoubt,  or  that  which  stopped  Ingoldsby — neither,  however,  of  these 
redoubts  having  been  manned  by  Irish,  or  Swiss,  but  French  troops. 
Next  in  line,  beyond  the  Gardes  Suisses,  were  the  Gardes  Franga.'ses;  so 
that  the  Allied  column,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  penetrating 
the  French  centre,  by  breaking  the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  had  the  Gardes 
Suisses  on  its  right  flank.'*     Though  the  Irish,  as  still  farther  away  to 

*  I  take  the  respective  positions,  &c.,  of  the  several  corps  of  the  French  army  at 
Fontenoy  from  the  large  plan  of  the  action  in  Dumortous. 
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the  French  left  than  the  Gardes  Suisses,  were  consequently  not  so  posted 
as  to  be  at  all  in  contact  with  the  hostile  column  when  it  made  its  was 
into  the  centre,  they  were  disordered  by  the  results  of  the  column's 
success.  Of  the  4  battalions  of  which  the  Regiment  des  Gardes  Fran- 
<jaises  was  composed,  the  effects  of  «,  continued  residence  in  Paris  were 
so  injui'ious  to  the  soldiery  of  3,  that  these  3  battalions  gave  way  sooner 
than  they  ought,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  endeavours  of  the  officers  to 
rally  their  men ;  the  4th  battalion  of  the  regiment  alone  behaving  well. 
The  Gardes  Suisses,  which  formed  the  brigade  between  the  Gardes 
Fran9aises  and  the  Irish,  being  likewise  repulsed  in  such  a  manner  that 
cavalry  had  to  interpose,*  so  many  defeated  Guards  retired,  or  were 
driven  back,  upon  the  Irish  Regiments  of  Clare  and  Roth,  that  their 
Brigade  was  necessarily  put  into  confusion;  and  required  to  be  propor- 
tionably  reformed,  or  restored  to  order,  ere  it  should  be  summoned  to 
join  in  the  engagement.  The  ranks  of  the  Irish  Brigade — thanks  to  the 
colonial,  sectarian,  and  commercial  misrule,  which  beggared,  starved  to 
death,  or  drove  abroad,  for  bread,  so  many  thousands  of  their  race  and 
creed ! — then  presented  a  fine  militaiy  spectacle  of  young  men,  in  high 
spirits,  and  discipline,  and  "eager  for  the  fray."t  Their  natural 
indignation,  at  what  they  considered  the  shameless  perjury  through  which 
their  country  was  reduced  to  slavery  in  spite  of  a  solemn  Treaty,  was 
attested  by  the  stimulating  cry,  in  their  ancient  language,  of  "  Remember 
Limerick  .and  Saxon  pe7-fidy  !"%  re-echoing  from  man  to  man,  as  "watch- 
word and  reply."  Their  feelings  of  loyalty — doubly  hostile  to  those  of 
their  foe,  from  uniting  devotion  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  as  its  ally — were  also  excited  to  suitable  ardour  by 
the  favourite  or  popular  Jacobite  air  of  "  The  White  CocJcade."  This 
animating  tune,  whose  allusion  to  the  common  colour  of  the  Stuarts  and 
Bourbons  was  associated  with  words  in  favour  both  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  and  of  enlisting  to  recruit  the  Brigade,  was  consequently  then, 

"  On  the  misbehaviour  of  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  and  its  alleged  cause,  see 
Barbier's  "Jourual  Historique  et  Anecdotique  du  Rfegne  de  Louis  XV.,"  and 
Voltaire,  for  the  heavy  punishment  of  the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  Suisses,  &c.,  by  the 
Allied  column,  in  its  successful  advance. 

f  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  his  "History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,"  remarking,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  in  Ireland,  how  "the  Catholic  youth 
sought  shelter,  from  the  miseries  of  famine,  in  the  armies  of  the  Continent," 
mentions — "  The  Irish  Brigade  recruited  for  the  space  of  20  years,  from  1725  to  1746, 
by  the  •wretchedness  of  tlie  people,  by  the  avarice  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
severities  of  the  Popery  Code;"  adding — "Thus  the  miseries  of  Ireland  became  a 
military  resource  to  the  hereditary  and  implacable  enemies  of  Great  Britain^' 
And  hence  the  allusion  to  the  Brigade,  at  Fontenoy,  by  the  Marquis  de  Tressan — 

"Exilds  d"une  He  chcrie, 
Vidimesd'un  so?-l  inhumaiTi, 
Venez  dcfemlre  la  piiliie, 
Qui  vous  a  reiju  divus  son  sein!" 

t  Mr.  C.  H.  Teelmg,  in  his  "Personal  Narrative  of  the  Irish  Eebellion  of  1798," 
gives,  as  from  a  journal  of  his  maternal  graiiduncle,  who  was  at  Fontenoy,  "the 
stimulating  cry,"  iu  Irish,  to  which  the  Brigade  charged  the  British;  the  words  of 
which  Dr.  O'Donovan,  (whom  I  consulted  on  the  matter,)  would,  more  correctly, 
write  thus,  "  Cuimhnigidh  ar  Luimnech  agus  feall  na  Sassonach!"  and  translate 
as  above.  The  late  learned  James  Roche,  Esq.  of  Limerick,  who  was  bom  in 
1770,  or  but  25  years  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  his  "Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays  by  an  Octogenarian,"  shows,  from  the  testimony  of  oiBcers  of  the 
Brigade,  whose  services  were  "  contemporaneous  \vith  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,"  and  whom  he  himself  knew,  that  "Irish  was  generally  spoken  in  the 
regiments." 
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and  long  after,  interdicted  as  treason  by  the  Cromwello-'Williamite  or 
Wliig-Hanoverian  representatives  of  Revolution  "ascendancy "  in  Ire- 
land."' But  its  treason,  or  its  loyalty,  was,  at  Fontenoy,  before  a  fairer 
tribunal,  or  tliat  of  the  o^jpressed,  armed  as  well  as,  and  face  to  face  with, 
the  oppressor  I 

The  general  plan  of  action  against  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  column  was, 
that,  after  the  4  cannon  should  breach  it  in  front,  the  cavalry,  headed  by 
the  Maison  du  Roi,  Gendarmerie,  and  Cax-abiniers,  should  dash  in  upon 
it  there.  The  reformed  infantry  Brigades  du  Roi  and  d'Aubeterre, 
reinforced  and  connected  for  their  line  of  attack  with  the  previously 
unengaged  Brigade  de  la  Couronne,  were  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  left, 
or  Hanoverian  flank.  The  other  infantry  Brigades,  de  Normandie,  and 
des  Vaisseaux,  likewise  formed  anew  after  what  they  had  suffered,  and, 
drawn  up  in  1  line  with  the  6  Irish  regiments,  were  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  right,  or  British  flank — the  Irish  Brigade  here  the  freshest 
troops,  and  thus,  as  it  would  appear,  selected  to  head  this  movement,t 
having  in  consequence,  (it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,)  the  Carabiniers 
nearest  to  them  of  the  3  cavalry  corps  which  were  to  attack  in  front. 
Mere  firing  was  to  be  limited,  as  much  as  j^ossible,  to  the  artillery; 
the  sabres  of  the  horse,  and  the  bayonets  of  the  foot,  being  ordered  to 
conclude  the  business.  The  gallant  Lally,  now  that  the  Brigade  were  to 
act,  as  "an  Irishman  all  in  his  glory  was  there;"  and,  filled,  as  he  was, 
with  every  cause  for  animosity  to  the  English,  on  national,  family,  reli- 
gious, and  dynastic  grounds,  he  made  a  speech  of  corresponding  vigour  to 
the  soldiers  of  his  regiment — "  March  against  the  enemies  of  France  and  of 
yourselves,  loithout  firing,  until  you  have  the  2}oints  of  your  bayonets 
U23071  their  bellies  I"  %  Words,  not  less,  if  not  more,  worthy  of  remembrance, 
for  their  martial  energy,  than  those,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  of  the  American 
General  Putnam,  to  his  men,  against  the  same  foe — "  Reserve  your  fire, 
till  you,  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes  .'  "  § 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  coli;mn  hitherto  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  great  oblong  square,  keeping  up  in  front,  and  from  both  flanks,  a 
terrible  fire  of  musketry,  as  well  as  of  cannon  loaded  with  cartridge-shot, 
but,  by  this  time,  so  unluckily  circumstanced,  that  it  could  not  make 
use  of  its  cannon  without  injury  to  itself,  was  now  within  due  range  of 
the  4  pieces  of  French  artilleiy,  pointed  in  the  best  manner  to  make  an 

•  The  circumstances  of  "  The  White  Cochade "  having  been  played  by  the  Irish 
Brifjade  at  I'ontenoy,  and  of  the  tiine  having  been  prohibited  in  Ireland  by  the 
dominant  oligarchy  of  the  day,  are  known  to  us  by  contemporary  tradition  from  our 
grandfathers ;  and  the  popular  or  native  woi'ds  to  the  air,  ivith  reference  to  the 
Brigade  and  the  Stuarts,  speak  for  themselves. 

t  The  Brigade  des  Irlandois,  with  the  Brigade  de  la  Couroime  immediately  to  the 
rear,  were  both  originally  posted  away  to  the  left,  behind  the  wood  of  Barry,  or 
Vezon;  and,  a,s  not  having  been  brought,  like  the  corps  de  Normandie,  des  Vais- 
seaux, d'Aubeterre,  du  Roi,  &c.,  iuto  conflict  with  Cumberland's  column  in  its 
breach  of  the  French  centre,  were  thus  the  2  fittest  Brigades  to  give  due  ^dgour,  the 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  to  the  respective  infantry  flank-charges 
upon  that  column. 

:;:  For  this  sjDeech  of  Lally,  we  are  indebted  to  Voltaire,  though  7iot  in  his  im- 
mediate narrative  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  gives  it  thus— "Marchez  contre 
les  ennemis  de  la  France  et  les  vOtres ;  ne  tirez  que  quand  vous  aurez  la  pointe  de 
vos  bayonnettes  sur  leur  ventre." 

§  Lord  Macaulay  alludes  to  America  and  Ireland,  as  the  "two  important  depen- 
dencies of  the  Crown,"  in  which  wrong  was  followed  bjr  ^' just  retribution^' — and 
Fontenoy  was  a  portion  of  the  "just  retribution  "  due  for  the  "wrong  "  to  Ireland, 
as  Bunker's  Hill  was  for  the  "  wrong '"  to  America. 
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opening  for  cavalry  through  the  van  of  that  as  yet  impervious  and  invin- 
cible mass,  while  the  infantry  should  assault  it  on  each  side.  The  well- 
served  discharges  of  the  4  cannon  having  raked  rapid  chasms  through 
the  opposing  "  wall  of  men,"  Richelieu,  like  a  Bayard  on  this  occasionj 
at  the  head  of  the  Maison  du  Eoi,  gave  the  word  to  charge — 

"  Kow  shall  their  serried  column 
Beneath  our  sabres  reel — 
Through  their  i"anks,  then,  with  the  war-horse — 
Through  their  bosoms  with  the  steel!  " 

The  Maison  du  Roi,  Gendarmerie,  and  Carabiniers  galloped  down  upon 
the  hostile  van,  unrecovered  from  the  crushiug  fire  of  the  artillery.  The 
infantry  Brigades  du  Roi,  de  la  Couronne,  d'Aubeterre  marched  against 
the  enemy's  left  flank;  while  the  other  reformed  infantry  Brigades,  de 
Normandie  and  des  Yaisseaux,  headed  by  the  6  fresh  regiments  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  under  the  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of  Thomond,  advanced 
against  the  right  flank.     In  the  language  of  the  national  ballad, — 

*'  How  fierce  the  look  these  exiles  wear,  who  're  wont  to  be  so  gay, 
The  treasur'd  wrongs  of  50  years  are  in  their  hearts  to-day! 
rThe  treaty  broken,  ere  the  ink  wherewith  'twas  writ  could  dry, 
Their  plunder'd  homes,  their  ruin'd  shrines,  their  women's  parting  cry, 
Their  priesthood  hunted  down  hke  wolves,  their  country  overthrown, — 
Each  looks,  as  if  revenge  for  all  were  stak'd  on  lum  alone. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fonteuoy,  nor  ever  j-et  elsewhere, 
Kush'd  on  to  fight  a  nobler  band,  than  these  proud  exiles  were !" — Davis. 

**  Soon,"  adds  an  English  letter  from  France,  "  as  the  English  troops 
beheld  the  scarlet  uniform,  and  the  well-known  fair  complexions  of  the 
Irish;  soon  as  they  saw  the  Brigade  advancing  against  them  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  crying  out  to  one  another,  in  English,  Steady ,  hoys!  for- 
ward !  charge  !  too  late  they  began  to  curse  their  cruelty,  which  foi'ced 
so  brave  a  people  from  the  bosom  of  their  native  country,  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  like  the  wandering  Jews,  all  over  the  world,  and  now  brought 
them  forward  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  wrest  from  them  both  victory  and 
life  ! "  That  portion  of  the  British,  immediately  opposed  to  the  Irish, 
were,  though  the  worse  for  their  moi-ning's  work,  a  choice  body  of  men, 
containing,  among  other  corps,  the  1st  battalion  of  the  2nd  or  Coldstream 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  with  2  pieces  of  cannon  in  front;  and  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  upon  a  rising  ground,  the  ascent  to  which 
they  were  to  sweep  with  their  musketry;  while  the  Brigade  had  to 
ascend,  and  charge  the  occupants  of  the  eminence,  without  pulling  a 
trigger.  As  the  Irish  approached  the  British,  an  officer  of  the  Brigade, 
Anthony  Mac  Donough,  younger  brother  of  Nicholas  Mac  Donough, 
Esq.  of  Birchfield,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  (an  offshoot  from  the  old 
sept  of  the  Mac  Donoughs  of  Sligo.)  being  in  advance  of  his  men,  was 
singled  out,  and  attacked,  by  a  British  officer.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
gallant  Briton  was  above  his  stren<j;th.  Mac  Donough,  as  the  fresher 
man,  soon  disabled  his  ad  versa  ly  in  the  sword-arm,  and  making  him 
prisoner,  sent  him  to  tiie  rear;  fortunately  for  hira,  as  he  was  so  fatigued, 
that,  in  all  human  probabilit}',  he  must  have  fallen  in  the  charge  or 
xetreat;  and,  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  these  gentlemen  afterwards 
became  great  friends.  This  rencontre,  in  the  presence  of  both  forces, 
occasioned  a  momentary  pause,  followed  by  a  tremendous  shout  from  the 
Brigade  at  the  success  of  their  own  officer,  the  eftect  of  which  could  only 
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be  felt  by  a  spectator;  and,  at  sucli  a  critical  juncture,  that  startlino" 
shout,  and  the  event  of  ill  omen  to  the  British  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, were  remarked  to  have  had  a  proportionable  influence  upon 
them.*  The  Brigade  being  now  sufficiently  near,  the  British  prepared 
to  give  them  that  formidable  tempest  of  bullets,  which  v^^as  reserved  for 
the  last  moment,  in  order  to  be  discharged  with  the  moi-e  deadly  effect. 
"  Whether,"  observes  our  illustrious  military  historian,  Xapier,  "  from 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  muskets,  the  physical  strength  and  cool- 
ness of  the  men,  or  all  combined,  the  English  fire  is  the  most  destructive 
known."  And,  by  that  fire,  the  Irish  suffered  accordingly.  Their  brave 
commander,  the  Lord  Clare  and  Eftrl  of  Thomond,  struck  by  2  bullets, 
most  probably  owed  his  life  only  to  the  cuii-ass  which  he  wore,  according 
to  the  royal  army-regulation  of  the  previous  year;  the.  Colonel  and 
Chevalier  de  Dillon  (3rd  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Count 
Arthur  Dillon,  and  brother  of  the  2  last  Lords  Viscount  Dillon  in  Ire- 
land,) was  slain  at  the  head  of  the  family  regiment;  and  a  large 
number  of  officers  and  soldiers  were  likewise  killed  or  wounded. 
But  this  did  not  arrest  the  impetuous  determination  v.'ith  which  their 
more  fortunate  comrades  pushed  forward,  to  the  cry,  in  the  old  Celtic  or 
Gaelic  tongue,  of  "  Eemefuber  Limerick,  and  Saxon  perfidy  T^  and  "a 
I'arme  blanche,"  or  "with  the  cold  steel,"  to  do  business  more  effectually, 
in  Vendome's  language,  as  "  bouchers  de  I'armee,"  or  "butchers  of  the 
army."  Like  their  stout  countryman  in  the  song,  i-epresented,  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  English  foot-pad  with  fire-arms,  as  relying  only  on  coming  to 
close  quarters  with  his  honest  stick,  and  as  finally  exclaiming  of  the 
discomfited  knight  of  the  trigger, 

"  His  pistol  it  flash'd, 
But  his  head  I  smash'd. 
Oh  I  shillelah,  you,  never  miss  d  fo-e  J  ^' 

without  ayiy  volley  in  reply  to  the  blaze  of  shot  from  the  column,  the 
Brigade  ran  in  upon  the  British  with  fixed  bayonets,  thrusting  them  into 
their  faces !  t     And,  although  the  Carabiniers,  in  the  confusion  of  the 

»  At  the  battle  of  Castalla,  in  Spain,  in  April,  1813,  between  the  Allies  lender  Sir 
John  Murray,  and  the  French  under  Marshal  Suchet,  a  like  encounter  occurred 
between  an  Irish  ofi&cer  of  the  27th  Enniskillen  Foot,  and  one  of  the  enemy's 
officers,  though  with  a  more  fatid  result  to  the  officer  defeated  there,  than  at  Fon- 
tenoy.  While  the  French,  sa3's  Napier,  '"were  unfolding  their  masses,  a  grenadier 
officer,  advancing  alone,  challenged  the  Captain  of  the  27th  grenadiers  to  single 
combat.  Waldron,  an  agile,  vigorous  Irishman,  and  of  boiling  courage,  instantly 
sprung  forward,  the  hostile  lines  looked  on  -without  firing  a  shot,  the  swords  of 
the  champions  glittered  in  the  sun,  the  Frenchman's  head  was  cleft  in  twain,  and, 
the  next  instant,  the  27th,  jumping  up  with  a  deafening  shout,  fired  a  deadly 
volley,  at  half  pistol-shot  distance,  and  then  charged,  with  such  a  shock,  that, 
maugi-e  their  bravery  and  numbers,  the  enemy's  soldiers  were  overthrown,  and  the 
side  of  the  Sierra  was  covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded." 

+  "The  victory  of  the  French  at  Fonteuoy,"  says  an  annotator  of  Forman  in  1751, 
or  but  6  years  after  the  battle,  "is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  Irish;  for,  when  the 
Allies,  in  all  appearance,  had  the  advantage  bj^  the  bravery  of  their  troops,  the 
French  King  order'd  the  Irish  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  the  Alhes;  which  they 
did,  -nath  so  much  resolution  and  bravery,  not  firing  a  shot  tQl  they  pushed  their 
hayonets  into  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  that,  in  spight  of  the  intrepid  behaviour  of 
the  English,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat."  The  alleged  conduct  of  the  6  regiments 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  here,  with  respect  to  the  "  faces  of  their  enemies,"  resembled 
that  of  Caesar's  6  picked  cohorts  of  3000  men  at  Pharsalia,  by  which  the  victory 
there  is  stated  to  have  been  decided  against  Pompey.  See  Plutarch's  lives  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey. 
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melee,  and  from  the  similarity  of  uniform  between  the  JBrigade  and  the 
British,  unluckily  charged,  and  even  killed,  some  of  the  Irish,  ere  the 
error  could  be  arrested  by  the  cry  of  "Vive  la  France/"  or  "France for 
ever/"*  this  temporary  "mistake  among  friends"  was  soon  rectified,  and 
avenged,  in  the  projoer  quarter.  "While  the  Carabiniers  turned  their 
steeds  and  sabres  with  due  effect  elsewhei-e,  or  from  their  brother  Celts 
and  fellow-soldiers  against  the  common  Teutonic  foe,  down  went,  or  away 
along  the  far  slope  of  the  hill  went,  the  immediate  opponents  of  the  Irish, 
before  their  crimsoned  or  flashing  bayonets.  Of  the  20  cannon  belonging 
to  the  late  formidable  Allied  column,  15  pieces,  with  2  colours,  were 
among  the  recorded  trophies  of  the  Brigade;  the  1st  battalion  of  the  2nd 
or  Coldstream  Eegiment  of  British  Foot  Guards  being  specially  noticed, 
as  losing  a  pair  of  colours  and  2  horsed  guns  to  the  Irish  infantry  regi- 
ment of  the  exiled  English  Jacobite,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  Lieutenant- General  Count  Francis  Bulkeley.t 
In  a  word,  the  enemy,  pressed,  on  one  side,  by  the  irresistible  vigour  of 
"la  furia  Francese,"  and,  on  the  other,  where  "the  wrath  of  the  Gael  in 
its  red  vengeance  found  him,"  was,  with  great  loss,  so  rapidly  broken,  and 
diiven  from  the  field,  that  his  forces  disappeared,  as  it  were,  by  magic ! — ■ 

"  On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  like  eagles  in  the  gun, 
\\'ith  bloody  plumes  the  Irish  stand — the  Held  is  fought,  and  won! " — 

Davis. 

"It  seemed,"  to  use  the  words  of  Louis  XY.'s  contemporary  biographer, 
"as  if  we  had  been  fighting  against  those  enchanted  legions  which  were 
visible-  and  invisible  at  pleasure;  it  was,"  says  he,  "an  affair  of  7  or  8 
minutes " — or,  as  the  French  Minister,  who  was  present,  affirms  of  the 
time  in  which  victoiy  was  achieved  by  this  final  attack,  "in  10  minutes 
the  battle  was  won !  "  Then,  we  are  informed,  "  the  French,  astonished 
to  meet  with  Frenchmen  everywhere,  at  length  took  breath ;  they  felt  the 
joy  of  a  victory,  so  long  disputed."  Of  the  Irish,  1  of  their  poets,  in  a 
ballad,  "The  Brigade  at  Fontenoy,  May  11th,  1745,"  having  noted,  how 

"  There  were  stains  to  wash  away, 
There  were  memories  to  destroy. 
In  the  best  blood  of  the  Briton, 
That  day  at  Fontenoy," 

•  "The  bayonet  and  the  sword  now  came  in  use,"  relates  the  Private  Life  of 
Lewis  XV.,  of  the  last  general  charge  upon  the  Alhed  column;  "the  fray  was 
dreadful;  and  the  confusion  such,  that  the  Carabineers,  taking  one  momeut  the 
Irish,  who  were  cloathcd  nearly  the  same,  for  Enghsh,  obliged  them  to  call  out, 
France  for  ever!  but,  unfortunately,  after  some  of  them  had  been  killed." 

+  My  French  War-Office  memoir  of  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  makes  the  niunber  of 
cannon  abandoned  upon  "le  champ  de  bataille,"  by  the  Allies,  "20  pieces,"  as  docs 
also  Dumortous.  My  memoir,  on  similar  official  authority,  of  the  Lord  Clare  and 
Earl  of  Thomond,  as  Marshal  of  France,  having  premised,  how,  as  Lieutenant- 
General  at  Fontenoy,  "3,  la  tfite  des  Brigades  Irlandoises,  il  tomba  sur  le  flanc 
de  la  colonne  d'Anglois  et  d'Hanovriens,  qui  s'etoit  fait  jour  an  milieu  de  I'annee 
Fran9oise,"  adds,  how  "il  la  culbuta,  I'enfonija,  la  mit  en  fuite,  pnt  2  drapeaux,  et 
15  pieces  de  canon."  The  Ist  battalion  of  the  2nd  or  Coldstream  Eegiment  of  Foot 
Guards  is  marked  in  the  official  "List  of  all  the  Begiments  in  the  British  Ser\4ce," 
in  March,  1745,  as  in  Flanders;  and  as  consisting,  according  to  its  due  complement, 
of  639  privates,  and  99  officers,  or  738  men  in  all.  The  full  French  relation  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  published  by  authority  at  Paris,  May  24th,  1745,  (as  translated 
in  Exshaw's  Magazine  for  that  year,)  says— "The  2nd  Eegiment  of  En  1,1  ish  Foot 
Guards,  who  had  Bulkeley's  Irish  Regiment  to  deal  with,  must  be  almost  destroyed. 
The  latter  took  from  them  a  pair  of  colours,  and  2  pieces  of  camion,  with  the  hoi-sef 
belonging  to  them,  which  were  before  the  battaUons. " 
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adds — 

"As  priz'd  as  is  the  blessing 
From  an  aged  father's  hp — 
As  welcome  as  the  haven 

To  the  tempest-driven  ship — 
As  dear  as  to  the  lover 

The  smile  of  gentle  maid — 
Is  this  day  of  long-sought  vengeance 
To  the  swords  of  the  Brigade. 

*'  See  their  shatter'd  forces  flying, 

A  broken,  routed  line! — 
See,  England,  what  brave  laurels, 

For  your  brow,  to-day  loe  twine! — 
Oh !  thrice  bless'd  the  hour,  that  witness'd 

The  Briton  turn'd  to  flee, 
From  the  chivalry  of  Erin 

And  France's  ^Jleur  de  Us!' 

*' As  we  lay  beside  our  camp-fires, 

When  the  sun  had  pass'd  away, 
And  thought  upon  our  brethren, 

That  had  perish'd  in  the  fray— 
We  pray'd  to  God,  to  grant  us. 

And  then  we'd  die  with  joy. 
One  day,  upon  our  own  dear  land, 

Like  this  of  Fontenoy!  " — Dowling. 

SucLi  was  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  at  Fontenoy,  where,  including,  of 
course,  that  of  the  able  and  gallant  Lally,  it  is  evident,  as  at  Cremona 
43  years  before,  what  they  did  to  gain  the  day  was  of  such  consequence, 
that,  but  for  them,  it  would  have  been  lost.  The  learned  Dr.  Maty, 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  his  contemporary  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
refei-ring  to  the  very  creditable  behaviour  of  the  British  at  Fontenoy, 
speaks  of  them,  as  owing  their  defeat  there  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  or  as 
"retiring  with  this  consolation,  if  it  could  be  one,  that  they  yielded  the 
palm  to  their  own  countrymen."  To  which  assertion  the  Doctor  appends 
this  note.  "  The  great  share  which  the  Irish  Brigade  had  in  the  success 
of  the  day  was  fully  ascertained  by  one  of  their  most  respectable  country- 
men. Colonel  Dromgold.*  He  published  two  lettei'S  in  French,  on  purpose 
to  expose  the  fallacious  account,  given  by  Voltaire,  in  his  poem  on  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy;  a  poem,  which  Lord  Chesterfield,  notwithstanding 
his  partiality  to  the  author,  very  wittily  ridiculed,  in  one  of  his  French 
letters."  And  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  x'espectable  authority, 
in  opjiosition  to  Yoltaire,  than  this  Irish  officer,  named  by  Dr.  Maty. 
He  is  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when  at  Paris,  about  30  years  after 
the  battle,  or  October  30th,  1775 — "I  dined  with  Colonel  Dromgold; 
had  a  pleasing  afternoon" — and  was  subsequently  spoken  of,  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  by  the  Doctor,  as  "  Colonel  Dromgold,  a  very  high  man,  Sir,  head 
oiL'Ecole  Militaire,  a  TQORt  complete  chai'acter;  for  he  had  first  been  a 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  then  became  a  soldier."  The  Colonel  was  also 
a  friend  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  virtuous  and  accom- 

*Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan  mentions,  "dans  le  Comtg  de  Louth,  une  famille  des 
Dromgolds."  The  uarne,  otherwise  written  with  an  u,  instead  of  an  o,  in  the  1st 
syllable,  is  now  generally  printed  Dromgoole.  Its  most  remarkable  representative, 
after  the  Colonel,  was  the  learned  Doctor  of  the  Catholic  Board,  who  once  made  so 
much  noise,  in  the  struggle  for  Emancipation.  The  fiunily  are  said  to  be  "  of  Danish 
descent." 
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plisbed   Lord  Lyttelton;  who,  in  some  verses   addi'essed  to  him,   and 
eulogizing  his  literary  abilities,  observes — 

"  Tho'  now  thy  valour,  to  tby  country  lost,  * 

Shines  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Gallia's  host." 

All  Voltaire's  niggardly  mention  of  the  Iiish  at  Fontenoy,  in  his  poem 
on  that  engagement,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Clare  and  the  Irish  learn  from  us  t' avenge 
Their  king's,  their  country's,  and  their  church's  ■WTongs." 

His  description  of  the  battle  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.,  though  in  prose, 
and  though,  as  such,  it  should  have  been  more  true  than  that  in  verse,  is 
not  better,  if  it  is  not  worse,  as  regards  the  Irish.  In  opposition  to  otlier 
narratives,  Irish,  English,  and  French,  which  discountenance  the  notion 
of  any  attack  having  been  made  by  the  Irish  until  the  last  that  was 
attended  with  decisive  success,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  column,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day — "  Some 
'Irish  battalions  rushed  upon  the  flank  of  this  column;  Colonel  Dillon 
falls  dead:  thus  no  corps,  no  attack,  had  been  able  to  break  in  upon  the 
column,"  &c.*  Finally,  having  stated  how  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  pro- 
ceeded, "from  the  right  to  the  left,  towards  the  Brigade  of  the  Irish," 

*  The  following  Irish  and  English  authorities  suiSciently  refute  this  groundless 
assertion  with  respect  to  the  Irish.  "At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,"  according  to  the 
County  Clare  gentleman  previously  noticed  as  distinguished  there  with  the  Irish 
Brigade,  "  they  were  a  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  French  armj^  The  English  were 
engaged  all  the  morning  with  the  French,  and  had  the  advantage,  owing  to  their 
batteries,  which  were  well  served ;  and  the  English  having  advanced  too  far,  the 
Irish  Brigade  was  ordered  to  advance  to  sustain  the  French,  and  at  a  moment  when 
the  English  batteries  cculd  not  act  against  them,  without  endangering  the  British 
army.  The  orders  to  the  Brigade  were,  to  advance,  and  charge,  without  firing  a 
shot.  A  wing  of  the  British  army  was  drawn  up,  on  a  rising  ground,  ])repared  to 
receive  them;  a  fine  body  of  men,  but  fatigued,  after  the  work  of  the  morning.  The 
Brigade  were  very  young  men,  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and/res/i.  They  charged 
up  the  hill,  in  a  quick  pace,  with  fixed  bayonets,  until  they  came  to  close  quarters, 
when  the  English  army  gave  way,  and  fell  back  with  great  loss,  and  were  driven  off 
the  field  of  battle,"  &c.  The  English  contemporary  writer  Bolt,  after  describing 
the  British  soldiery,  as  so  animated  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  aud  encouraged 
by  the  other  Generals,  that,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  "great  i)art  of  their  infantry 
was  broke,  several  of  their  squadrons  routed,  and  the  Fi'euch  ^Monarch  shuddered 
for  the  fate  of  the  day,"  adds,  without  mentioning  any  previous  encounter  lictweeu 
the  British  and  the  Brigade — "Such  was  the  furious  bravery  of  the  British  infantry, 
that  Marshal  Saxe  was  nov/  reduced  to  his  last,  sole,  and  principal  effort,  to  retrieve 
the  honour  of  the  day.  This  was  in  bringing  up  the  Irish  Brigade ;  a  corps,  on 
whose  courage,  and  behaviour,  he  entirely  depended  for  a  favourable  decision  of  so 
great,  so  dubious,  so  well-contested  a  battle.  The  Irish  Brigade,"  proceeds  Bolt, 
after  naming  the  regiments,  "being  drawn  up,  were  sustained  by  the  Eegiments  of 
Normandy  and  Vaisseaux,  and  marched  up  to  the  British  liue  without  firing.  The 
British  ranks  were  now  prodigiously  thinned,  the  men  wearied,  and,  wherever  thej'- 
trod,  obliged  to  fight  over  the  mangled  carcases  of  their  dying  countrymen,  while 
their  new  and  bravest  opponents  ^vere  fresh  for  engagement,"  &c.  See,  likewise,  in 
further  refutation  of  Voltaire,  the  statement  previously  given  from  the  i''>r«c/t  bio- 
graphical account  of  Lally,  as  to  his  impatience,  at  the  Irish  Brigade  not  havijig  been 
called  into  action  before  the  charge  which  decided  the  victory.  And,  in  fine,  the 
large  French  official  account  of  the  battle,  compared  Avith  the  engraved  plan  of  the 
ground  and  disposition  of  the  troo[)s  publislicd  by  Dumortous,  gives  ?io  sanction  to 
Voltaire's  supposition,  or  invention,  of  a  i-epulsed  attack  of  Irish  battalions,  or  of 
those  battalions  having  been  engaged  at  all,  until  the  encounter  which  terminated 
the  contest. 
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lie  tlius  entirely  disguises,  in  reference  to  the  Brigade,  tlie  actual 
circumstances  of  the  last  charge.  "The  Reginaent  de  Normandie,  the 
Carabiuiers,  enter  into  the  first  ranks  of  the  column,  and  avenge  their 
comrades,  slain  in  their  former  charge.  The  Irish  second  them."  But 
in  the  French  official  account  of  the  engagement,  the  Irish  are  thus 
named  1st,  as  heading  the  line  of  attack  on  their  side  of  the  field.  "  The 
6  Irish  regiments,  sustained  by  those  of  Normandie  and  des  Vaisseaux, 
being  drawn  up  in  1  line,  marched  close  up  to  the  enemy  without  firing, 
and  put  them  in  confusion,  by  their  bayonets  fixed  at  the  end  of  their 
muskets."  And,  independent  of  any  further  authority  that  might  be 
adduced  on  this  point,  of  the  Irish  having  headed  that  attack,  the  fact  of 
their  having  done  so  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  wjiat  Louis  XY.'s  bio- 
grapher informs  us,  of  the  unlucky  mistake  of  the  Carabiniers;  from  which 
mistake,  the  Irish  could  not  have  suffered  at  all,  expept  as  heading  the 
attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  column,  and  as  consequently  being  the 
nearest  infantry  to  the  Carabiniers,  who  were  on  the  left  flank  of  the  3 
Lorse-corps,  that  constituted  the  van  of  the  cavalry,  appointed,  with  the 
4  pieces  of  artillery,  to  break  the  column  in  front.  . 

Duke  of  Cumbeeland's  Column. 
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Cababiniers.        Gendarmerie.        Maison  du  Eoi. 
Duke  de  Richelieu's  Cavalry. 


But,  if  Yoltaire  could  write  so,  at  first,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Irish, 
though,  even  then,  having  such  evidence  in  their  favour,  as  hardly  to 
admit  the  supposition  of  mere  error  on  his  part,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
his  subsequent  conduct,  in  allowing  his  original  mis-statement  of  facts  to 
remain  unaltered  in  all  the  future  impressions  of  his  work,  notwithstaud- 
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ing  the  additional  and  most  unimpeachable  means  for  ascertaining  and 
•writing  the  truth,  afforded  him  by  tlie  2  letters  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  soldier,  like  Colonel  Dromgold? — to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of 
other  officers,  Irish  and  French,  whom  he  could  have  consulted.  Thus, 
about  9  years  after  Voltaire's  death,  and  42  years  after  the  battle,  or  in 
August,  1787,  Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  "Letters  from  France  to  a  Gentleman 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,"  after  referring  to  his  having,  at  Paris,  "  fre- 
quently seen,  particularly  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  many  of  the 
ancient  oiEcers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,"  says — "  I  met  a  group  of  these 
veteran  soldiers,  the  other  day,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  They 
talked  in  raptures  of  the  various  battles  and  sieges  they  had  fought;  and, 
in  a  manner,  having  shaken  off  the  burthen  of  old  age,  would  delineate 
the  plans  of  their  encampments  and  encounters  on  the  sand,  and  fight 
their  battles  o'er  again;  imagining  themselves  in  all  the  vigour  of  youth, 
and  ready  to  weep  on  finding  it  but  a  dream.  I  have  often  heard  them 
recount  the  whole  affair  of  Fontenoy,  where  the  English  array  attacked 
the  French,  though  posted  in  the  most  advantageous  situation,  with  forts 
to  defend  them,  on  every  side;  and  the  rashness  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  on  the  point  of  gaining,  I  may  say,  already  had  gained,  the 
victory,  when  the  Irish  Brigades,  with  the  French  King's  Household 
Troops,  were  ordered  down  to  stop  the  Britons;  and  they  absolutely 
turned  the  day  in  favour  of  France."  And  Lieutenant-Genei'al  Count 
Arthur  Dillon,  some  years  later  addressing  the  National  Assembly 
respecting  the  Irish  in  the  French  service,  makes  such  an  observation  on 
the  many  officers  of  rank  then  existing  who  were  at  Fontenoy,  as  would 
include  French,  rather  than  Irish,  officers.  Having  remarked  on  Fontenoy, 
how  "  the  Irish  covered  themselves  with  glory  there,"  he  adds,  "  a  large 
number  of  General  Officers,  who  were  at  this  battle,  are  still  living,  and 
can  attest  that."  Our  indignation,  therefore,  at  such  unfairness  of  Vol- 
taire towards  the  Irish,  would  be  great  indeed,  if  it  were  not  entirely 
superseded  by  contempt,  at  his  shabby  ingratitude  towards  the  brave  men, 
but  for  whom,  among  the  battles  fought  by  the  French  in  Flanders,  the 
day  of  Fontenoy  vinder  Louis  XV.  would  have  resembled  in  disaster  that 
of  Waterloo  "'■  under  Napoleon  le  Grand,  instead  of  ranking  in  success  with 
that  of  Bou vines  under  Philippe-^  ^(/twie. 

The  British  and  Hanoverians,  after  the  dispersion  of  such  of  their 
troops  as  were  thus  engaged,  having,  with  their  reserve,  and  those  who 
rallied,  made  an  orderly  retreat,t  Louis  caused  his  army  to  be  re-arrayed 
after  the  confusion  of  the  last  charge,  and  leading  it  about  700  yards 
beyond  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy  during  the  engagement,  had  it 
drawn  out  for  review,  in  honour  of  the  victory.  The  shouts  of  Vive  le 
Eoi!  the  hats  waving  in  the  air  at  the  tops  of  the  bayonets,  the  standards 

*  "Since  St.  Louis,"  remarks  Duraortous  of  Louis  XV.'s  triumph  at  Fontenoy, 
"720  King  of  France  had  beaten  the  EngUsh,  in  person,  in  a  pitched  battle."  With 
which  French  admission  respecting  the  Enghsh  in  prose  may  be  cited  the  Irish 
statement  respecting  the  Brigade  in  verse — 

"And  Fontenoy,  fam'd  Fontenoy,  had  been  a  Waterloo, 
Were  not  these  exiles  ready  then,  fresh,  vehement,  and  tmel " — Davis. 

+  "  That  they  did  not  jjush  their  success,"  alleges  an  English  contemporary 
respecting  the  French,  "  and  endeavour  to  destroy  us  in  our  retreat,  may  seem  an 
oversight  in  them ;  but  it  was  not  their  business  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over 
us;  the  taking  of  Tournay  was  their  point;  and  they  wanted  no  Uiore,  than  to 
prevent  our  molesting  them." 
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riddled  with  shot,  the  felicitations  of  the  officers  embracing  one  another 
for  joy,  &c.,  formed  a  most  exciting  scene.  The  King  rode,  with  the 
Dauphin,  through  the  I'anks,  bestowing  on  the  several  corps  the  praises 
which  they  merited.  As  the  royal  cortege  approached  the  Irish  Brigade, 
the  Dauphin  ran  forward  to  the  brave  Lally,  who,  having  been  the  1st 
to  enter,  sword  in  hand,  the  enemy's  column*  on  its  right,  was  wounded, 
though  slightly,  and  was  sitting  on  a  drum  in  front  of  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  regiment ;  having,  on  each  side  of  him,  several  English  officers, 
whom  he  had  himself  disabled  and  made  prisoners,  but  afterwards  had 
taken  due  care  of,  since  his  animosity  to  England,  for  her  villainy  to 
Ireland,  did  not  extend  to  individual  Englishmen.  The  Dauphin,  an- 
nouncing to  Lally  the  favours  intended  for  his  regiment  by  the  King, 
Lally  observed — "  Monseigneur,  they  are  like  those  of  the  Gospel,  they 
descend  upon  the  blind  and  the  lame  ! " — at  the  same  time  pointing  to  his 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  O'Hegarty,  wounded  by  a  bayonet  in  the  eye,  and  his 
Major,  Glascock,  t  whose  knee  was  jiierced  by  bullets.  The  King  then, 
ordering  Lally  to  advance  in  front  of  the  army,  nominated  him  Brigadier 
on  the  field.  In  addition  to  these  particulars  derived  from  Lally's 
biographer,  Lieutenant-General  Count  Arthur  Dillon  relates,  that  "  Louis 
XV.  came,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  camp  of  the  Irish,  and  thanked 
each  corps,  one  after  the  other,  for  the  service  they  had  rendered  him."  As 
to  their  loss  in  the  action — some  of  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
unfortunately  owing  to  friends,  as  well  as  to  foes — they,  we  are  told, 
"left  98  officers  and  400  men  bleeding  on  the  battle  field."  My  French 
AVai'-Office  document,  having  noted  how,  "a^  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
fought  May  Wth,  1745,  the  Irish  Brigade  distinguished  itself,  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  in  the  prese/nce  of  the  King  and  of  the  Dauphin,"  and 
having  also  observed,  "  it  avas  this  Brigade  that  principally  con- 
tributed TO  RESTORE  THE  BATTLE,  which  had  commenced  in  a  most  un- 
favourable manner,  and  to  achieve  the  complete  victory,  that  was 
ULTIMATELY  GAINED,"  adds — "  The  King  conferred  numerous  marks  of 
favour  on  the  Brigade.  M.  Stapleton,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  Berwick's 
Regiment,  was  made  Brigadier.  MM.  de  Lee  and  Cusack,  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  of  Bulkeley's  and  Bothe's,  got  pensions  of  1000  and  600  francs. 

Commissions  of  Colonel  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  were 

given  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  different  Regiments  of  the  Brigade; 
gratuities  to  the  Majors  and  Aides-Majors ;  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  to 
those  at  the  heads  of  the  several  corps;  gratuities  of  600  and  400  francs 
to  the  wounded  Captains,  and  of  300  and  200  to  the  Lieutenants." 

Accoi-ding  to  2  lists,  published  at  the  time,  one  in  London,  and  the 
other  in  Dublin — the  former  premising,  how  "  letters  from  Flanders  say, 
that  the  Irish  troops  in  the  French  service,  loho  signalized  themselves, 
recovered  the  day  in  the  late  battle,  when  the  French  Guards  ran,"  &c. — the 

*  After  the  passage,  already  quoted,  on  P«iclielieu's  unfair  appropriation  of  Lally's 
suggestion,  Michelet  says  of  the  latter — "L'Irlandais  entra  le  premier  dans  la 
colonne  Anglaise,  I'epee  a  la  main." 

t  The  respectable  family  name  of  the  Major  of  Lally's  regiment  has  been 
subjected  to  various  British  and  French  misspellings,  or  corruptions  from  its 
correct  form  of  Glascock.  Thus  the  learned  Walter  Harris  mentions,  in  1746,  as 
1  of  bis  literary  correspondents  in  France,  "  Sir  Christopher  Glascock,  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Louis,"  as  "compiling  a  bistor^^  of  Ireland  in  the  French 
language. "  Other  alterations  or  distigurings  of  the  Irish  officers'  names,  as  presented 
to  the  public  in  the  contemporary  jjrinted  lists,  I  correct  from  my  own  knowledge, 
without  further  remarks,  which  would  only  give  rise  to  several  tiresome  notes. 
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following  were  the  family  names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded  at 
Fontenoy  in  the  Brigade — all  Christian  names,  as  only  sometimes  given 
in  those  documents,  being  here  omitted,  for  imiformity's  sake — and  the 
errors,  or  obvious  misprints,  of  each  list  being  amended  from  the  other, 
and  personal  information. — Clare's  Regiment.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
O'Neill,  Captains  Shortall,  Mac  Elligot,  Kennedy,  Fitz-Gerald,  and  Mac- 
namara,  hilled;  Major  Shortall,  Captains  Creagh,*  Grant,  Macguire, 
Plunkett,  Preston,  O'Brien,  Daniel,  Mac  Carthy,  and  Lieutenants  O'Neill, 
Davoren,  and  2  O'Briens,  wounded. — Bulkeley's  Regiment.  None  killed; 
Major  Mac  Sweeny,  Captain  Morgan,  and  Lieutenant  Burke,  wounded. 
— Dillon's  Regiment.  Colonel  Dillon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mannery, 
Captains  Kearney,  Manning,  Nihill,  killed;  Captains  Wogan, 
Hagarty,  Cusack,  and  Lieutenants  Glascock,  Barry,  Moriarty,  Flanagan, 
and  2  Bui-kes,  wounded. — Roth's  Regiment.  Captains  Windham,  St. 
Leger,  Grace,  and  Christian,  killed;  Colonel  Roth,  and  Captains  Healy, 
Delany,  O'Hanlon,  Osborne,  Byrne,  2  O'Briens,  and  2  O'Sullivans, 
ivounded. — Berwick's  Regiment.  Captains  Bourke,  Anthony,  and 
Cooke,  killed;  Captains  Hickey,  Colclough,  and  Lieutenants  Plunkett, 
Carroll,  Mac  Carthy,  Dease,  and  Nangle,  wounded. — Lally's  Regiment. 
Lieutenants  Byrne,  Kelly,  and  Fitz-Gerald,  killed;  Colonel  Lally,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel O'Hegarty,  Major  Glascock,  Captains  Butler,  Wai-ren, 
AVogan,  and  Lieutenants  Creagh,  Hennessy,  Stack,  and  Mackey,  wouuded. 
— Of  Fitz-James's  Regiment  of  Horse,  as  acting  in  the  centre  with  the 
cavalry  opposed  to  and  repulsed  by  the  Allied  column,  in  its  successful 
advance,  and,  as  thus  suffering  severely,  especially  by  the  hostile  cannon, 
I  mei-ely  find,  that  the  Irish  officers,  killed  and  wounded,  were  25,  with- 
out any  specification  of  names.  And,  consequently,  those  gentlemen  iu 
Clare's  having  been  19,  in  Bulkeley's  3,  in  Dillon's  14,  in  Roth's  14,  in 
Berwick's  10,  in  Lally's  13,  and  in  Fitz-James's  25,  the  whole,  (as  already 
stated  without  these  details,)  would  amount  to  98. 

In  this  battle,  which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  artillery-firing  to 
that  of  the  retreat,  lasted  about  8  hours,  or  from  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  about  1  in  the  afternoon,  the  French  acknowledged  a  loss  of 
5339  infantry,  and,  in  round  numbers,  1800  cavalry,  killed  or  wounded; 
forming  a  consequent  total  of  about  7139  men.  The  Allies  published 
their  slain,  hurt,  or  missing,  as  4041  British,  and  3726  men  of  other 
nations;  or  1762  Hanoverians,  1544  Dutch,  and  420  Austrians,  being 
altogether  7767  men;  but  considerably  more,  it  would  seem,  by  contem- 
porary English  complaint,  in  the  ])ress,  of  the  "printed  accounts"  of 
British  casualties  that  day  having,  according  to  "  private  accounts,"  from 
"officers  on  the  spot,"  been  "too  alleviating."  f  Of  prisoners,  the  French, 
claimed  to  have  made  about  2500,  while  they  alleged,  that  scarcely  any 

*  This  Captain  James  Creagh  was  so  sevei-ely  "wounded,"  as  to  be  published 
amongst  the  "killed;"  which  error  I  accordingly  correct.  The  Captain,  wears 
elsewhere  informed,  "  received  a  ball  in  the  breast,  which  shattered  liis  Cross  of  St. 
Louis,  and  passed  completely  through  his  body.  Several  pieces  of  the  Cross  were 
extracted  from  the  wound,  and  he  recovered."  He  was  a  native  of  the  County  of 
Cork,  born  in  1701.  Having  finally,  or  in  1771,  become  a  Maruchal  de  Camp,  he 
retired  from  the  service  on  a  pension,  which  he  still  enjoyed  in  1789. 

t  See  a  letter  in  the  Westminster  Journal  of  "June  2"2nd,  1745."  A  like  disagree- 
ment, between  the  accounts  published  as  oificial  in  the  London  Gazette  of  July  ISth, 
1815,  and  those  of  the  regimental  records,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  British. 
loss  at  Waterloo,  is  detected  by  Captain  Siborne,  in  his  "  History  of  the  War  in 
France  and  Belgium  in  1815." 
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were  taken  from  them;  and  182  of  the  Allied  munition  and  provision 
\7aggons  are  also  claimed  to  have  been  intercepted,  the  night  after  the 
action,  by  a  corps  of  4000  men,  sent,  under  the  Lieutenant- General 
Corate  d'Estrees,  to  follow  the  retiring  army.  The  artillery  lost  by  the 
Allies — either  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  column,  or  imhorsed  and 
abandoned  on  the  subsequent  line  of  retreat — is  stated,  on  their  side,  as 
about  40  cannon,  and  is  represented  as  almost  all  they  had  by  the  French, 
wlio  refer  to  the  captured  pieces  as  between  40  and  50,  or  near  50, 
admitting  their  own  cannon,  in  the  engagement,  to  have  been  110;  so 
that,  in  guns,  the  French  were  much  superior,  although,  in  number  of 
men,  considerably  inferior,  or  only  40,000  against  55,000.  The  Allies 
affirmed,  that  they  took  1  standard  from  the  French;  yet,  says  an  English 
historian,  '•'  it  is  extremely  remarkable,  the  French  did  not  take  a  single 
pair  of  colours,  to  wave,  as  a  trophy,  through  the  gates  of  Paris."  But 
this,  as  has  been  shown  from  the  French  official  accounts,  was  incorrect ; 
"  a  pair  of  colours,"  as  well  as  2  cannon,  of  those  15  pieces  won  by  the 
Brigade  from  the  Allied  column,  being  pai'ticularly  mentioned  as  wrested 
from  the  Coldstream  Guards  by  the  Irish  regiment,  originally  Mount- 
cashel's,  and,  since  1733,  tliat  of  Bulkeley.  Tlius,  in  the  day  of  success 
at  Fontenoy,  as  in  that  of  defeat,  about  39  years  before,  at  Bamillies,  the 
only  hostile  colours  to  show  in  the  French  army  were  gained  by  Irish 
valour — at  Bamillies  by  the  Begiment  of  Clare,  as  at  Fontenoy  by  the 
Eegiment  of  Bulkeley — and,  on  both  these  occasions,  the  colours  cajitured 
were  British  colours.  Yet  if  each  of  those  memorable  days  was  a  day 
of  glory,  it  was  likewise  one  of  sorrow,  to  those  gallant  exiles — apart 
from  the  grief  naturally  felt  for  such  as  fell  among  their  own  immediate 
"brothers  in  arms,  and  partners  of  the  war."  In  the  account  given  of 
the  battle  of  Bamillies  under  the  year  1706,  an  instance  has  been  related, 
of  the  painful  situation  in  which  the  Irish  Brigade  were  placed  when 
fighting  against  the  British,  from  the  number  of  Irish  in  the  British  army 
— a  circumstance  imparting  to  such  a  contest  the  lamentable  features 
of  a  civil  war.  And  of  such  a  situation,  and  the  feelings  it  excited  at 
Fontenoy,  the  following  description  has  been  derived  from  the  brave  Mac 
Donough,  previously  mentioned  as  distinguished  there.  "When  the 
British  had  retired,"  he  said,  "the  Brigade  was  ordered  to  rest;  and, 
when  the  officers  came  to  mix  with  the  men,  they  found  several  of  them 
in  tears.  Being  asked,  '  What  was  the  reason  of  this,  when  they  so  nobly 
did  their  duty?'  they  replied  that,  'They  did,  and  would  do  so  again, 
when  necessary;  but  it  was  hard  they  should  have  to  fight  against  their 
own  countiymen,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  them  even  relatives!'"  To 
divert  attention,  therefore,  from  this  sad  topic  of  consideration,  the 
band,"  he  added,  "were  ordered  to  play  up  'Fatrick's  Bay^  when  the 
men  instantly  started  up,  shouted  an  '■  Hurrah  for  old  Ireland!'  and  were 
as  alert,  and  ready  for  a  row,  as  ever!""  This  meeting  between  the 
Irish  Brigade  and  tlie  British  troops  at  Fontenoy  is  referred  to  in  the 

"  The  gallant  Anthony  Mac  Donough  was  sent  over,  after  the  affair  of  Fontenoy, 
to  recruit,  with  an  assistant,  in  Clare,  for  the  Irish  Brigade.  This,  according  to  a 
letter  of  the  Lord  Chire  aud  Earl  of  Thomond,  was  done  successfully;  and  his  Lord- 
ship pressed  Mac  Donough  to  rejoin  the  Brigade,  as  in  very  tine  condition.  But 
-Mac  Donough,  having  meantime  mai-ried  in  CLare,  naturally  declined  going  back  to 
France.  He  lived  to  be  some  years  above  SO,  and  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
the  late  Anthony  Hogan,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  of  No.  IS,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin.  This 
gentleman  fortunately  committed  to  writing  the  substance  of  what,  as  a  boy,  he  had 
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same  melanciioly  light  by  English  wi-iters.  One  of  them  designates  sue 
a  contest  "an  encounter  like  that  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  where 
brothers  might  embrue  their  lands  in  fraternal  blood,  relations  sluice  out 
the  tide  of  consanguinity,  friends  murder  friends,  countrymen  country- 
men; and  where  every  dreadful  act  of  war  was  dressed  in  more  formidable, 
more  awful  horrors ! "  Another  remarks — "  It  was  horrible  to  see  Irish 
fighting  against  English  and  Irish :  I  may  say,  countrymen  and  relations, 
in  a  foreign  country,  slaughtering  one  another!"  When  Caesar  beheld 
the  plains  of  Pharsalia  (above  alluded  to)  heaped  with  so  many  Romans 
slain  by  each  other,  he  laid  the  blame  of  that  scene  upon  his  enemies, 
as  political  persecutors,  who  forced  him,  for  self-preservation,  into  the 
position,  which  occasioned  such  a  deplorable  spectacle  of  civic  slaughter; 
and  he  is  recorded  to  have  said — "This  they  would  have;  to  this  cruel 
necessity  they  reduced  me."  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  that  assertion  on  Caesar's  part  at  Pharsalia,  the  Irish  Brigade 
at  Fontenoy  might,  with  perfect  truth,  allege,  of  the  authors  of  the  legis- 
lation which  drove  them  to  arms  there — "  This  they  would  have ;  to  this 
cruel  necessity  they  reduced  us."  Hence,  in  ai-guing  for  the  Emancipation 
of  his  Catholic  countrymen,  the  illustrious  Irish  Protestant,  Henry 
Grattan — 

"With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued, 

And  his  rival,  or  ^'ictor,  in  all  he  possess'd" — Byeon. 

so  justly  obserA^ed — "  We  met  our  own  laws  at  Fontenoy.  The  victorious 
troops  of  England  were  stopped,  in  their  career  of  triumph,  by  the  Irish 
Brigade,  which  the  folly  of  the  Penal  Laws  had  shut  out  from  the  ranks 
of  the  British  army."  Hence,  too,  George  II.,  when  informed  of  the 
details  of  that  battle,  and  of  the  troops  to  whose  gallantry  his  son's  defeat 
there,  when  almost  victorious,  was  chiefly  attributed,  is  reported,  on 
English  authority,  to  have  exclaimed,  with  unusual  emotion, — "  Cursed 
he  the  laws,  which  deprive  me  of  such  subjects!  "  *  So  much  for  the  famous 
day  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  various  recollections  of  vengeance,  of  glory,  of 
triumph,  and  of  sorrow,  with  which  it  was  connected. 

The  result,  to  the  French,  of  this  important  victory,  was  an  unvarying 
course  of  success  in  Flanders,  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  That 
success  comprised  the  reduction  of  the  city  and  citadel  of  Toumay,  the 

been  often  told  by  his  grandfather  about  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ;  and,  like  his 
grandfather,  he  attained  a  fine  old  age;  being,  at  his  death,  in  1S45,  (100  years 
after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy)  about  85.  For  a  coi)y  of  the  narrative  resting  on  such 
good  authority,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hogan's  nephew,  Michael  Eichard  O'Farrell, 
Esq.,  Barrister,  28,  Upper  Pembroke  Street,  Dublin. 

•  Flowden.  George  II.,  as  a  brave  man  himself,  could  proportionably  value 
bravery  in  others ;  and  seems  to  have  had  a  double  reason  to  wish,  that  he  might 
have  the  Irish  of  ImUl  religions  in  Ids  service.  For  while,  on  one  hand,  he  had 
to  lament,  that  victory  was  turned  against  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at 
Fontenoy,  by  Irish  Catholics;  on  the  other  hand,  he  te  related  to  have  been  indebted 
for  his  own  immediate  jjreserv'ation  at  Dettingen,  from  the  French  cavalry,  to  the 
gallantry  of  an  Irish  Protestant  regiment,  Ligonier's  4th,  or  old  Black  Horse,  tiie 
predecessors  of  the  present  7th  Dragoon  Guards.  "This  service,"  writes  a  gentle- 
man, who  belonged  to  the  regiment  at  a  later  j)eriod,  "  was  ever  remembered  by  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick;  and,  when  a  proposition  was  once  made  to  good 
old  George  lU.,  to  reduce  the  7th,  be  replied  with  energy,  in  his  usual  abrupt  style, 
—  'No!  no!  never,  never;  saved  my  (jraii'lfather  at  Detlinqen.  No!  no!  never  hear 
of  it — never!'"  A  regimental  trophy,  alleged  to  have  been  captured  from  their 
French  opponents  on  this  memorable  occasion,  has  been  preserved,  to  our  times,  by 
the  victorious  corps. 
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overthrow  of  an  Allied  or  British  detached  corps  of  several  thousand 
me^^  at  Melle,  the  surprise  of  Gand,  or  Ghent,  the  occupation  of  Bruges, 
and  the  captures  of  Oudenarde,  Dendermonde,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  and 
Ath.  Louis  returned  to  France  in  September,  and,  on  the  7th,  "  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  All  the 
streets  through  which  he  passed  were  spread  with  tapestry;  the  shops 
were  kept  shut,  by  an  edict  of  Parliament,  for  3  days ;  and  the  fronts  of 
the  houses  were  illuminated,  and  fountains  ran  with  wine  in  the  streets." 
IsTor  were  these  public  rejoicings  disproportioned  to  the  advantages  they 
were  designed  to  celebrate,  "If  Louis  XIV.,"  writes  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  "  subjugated  a  greater  space  of  ground  in  the  year  1672, 
he  lost  it,  as  fast  as  it  had  been  conquered ;  but  Louis  XV,  secured  his 
possessions,  and  lost  nothing  of  what  he  had  gained."  At  the  operations 
against  Tournay,  the  Lord  Glare  and  Earl  of  Thomond  was  wounded  by 
a  bomb ;  and  the  Irish  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  several  sieges 
down  to  that  of  Ath.  When  Ghent  was  taken,  in  which  an  immense 
Allied  magazine  had  been  established,  a  quantity  of  new  clothing  and 
equipments  for  the  English  regiments  being  found  among  the  spoil,  Louis 
XV.,  the  Comte  d'Argenson  (Minister  of  War)  and  the  Marshal  de  Saxe 
complimented  the  Brigade,  by  deciding,  "that  these  goods  should  be 
distributed  gratis  to  the  6  Irish  regiments."  The  notice  taken  of  those 
brave  fellows  in  their  own  country,  by  its  ruling  sectarian  oligarchy, 
was  very  different. 

' '  The  peasant  here  grew  pale  for  fear 
He'd  suffer  for  our  glory, 
While  France  sang  joy  for  Fontenoy, 

And  Europe  hymn'd  our  story ! " — Daa^s. 

In  Dublin,  the  anti-national  representatives  of  the  Penal-Code  regime, 
mistermed  an  "Irish"  Parliament,  evinced  a  suitable  spirit  of  animosity 
to  the  Irish  Brigade,  for  its  mortifying  triumph  at  Fontenoy.  "  It  was 
impossible,"  observes  the  historian  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  "to  detach 
these  gallant  troops  from  the  French  ai-mies.  By  way  of  retaliation,  an 
Act  passed,  that  all  Irish  officers  and  soldiers,  that  had  been  in  the  service 
of  France  and  Spain  since  the  8th  of  October,  1745,  should  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  real  or  personal  property;  and  that  any  real  or  personal 
property,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  expectancy,  should  belong  to  the 
1st  Protestant  discoverer."  This  new  enactment,  which  became  "part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land"  in  1746,  was,  however,  no  more  heeded, 
than  other  hostile  edicts  of  the  "ascendancy,"  by  the  Irish  military  abroad; 
■whose  services  there  so  conti'ibuted  to  decide  the  general  event  of  the 
war,  as  "left  Great  Britain  no  alternative,  but  ruin,  or  an  inglorious 
peace." 

The  year  1745,  memorable  for  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  was  also  remark- 
able for  the  chivalrous  attempt  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  to 
recover,  with  "native  swords  and  native  ranks,"  the  Crowns  of  his  fore- 
fathers, from  the  foreign  or  German  dynasty,  whom  he,  and  his  adherents, 
looked  upon  as  usurping  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Through  various  sources,  including  the  Irish  influence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  a 
capitalist  in  France,  the  Prince,  having  realized  the  means  for  efiecting 
his  passage  to  Scotland,  reached  that  country  at  the  latter  end  of  July. 
His  principal  companions  in  the  enterprise,  henceforth  famous  as  "  the  7 
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men  of  Moidart,"  were  3  of  British,  and  4  of  Irish,  birth  or  origin.  Tlie 
3  British  companions  of  Charles,  were  the  illustrious  old  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  but  for  his  Hanoverian  attainder,  as  a  Stuart  loyalist,  in 
1715-16,  lineally,  or  by  right,  Duke  of  Athol — Mr.  ^neas  Mac  Donald, 
a  banker,  in  Paris,  Mac  Donald  of  Kinlochmoidai't's  younger  brothei", 
and  an  honest  man  to  his  Prince  and  party — Francis  Strickland,  an 
English  gentleman,  but  of  such  a  character,  that  it  was  found,  his  absence 
would  be  more  desirable  than  his  company.*  The  4  Irish  companions  of 
Charles  were,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan — Colonel  John  O'Sullivan — Sir  John 
Mac  Donnell,  or  Mac  Donald — Mr.  George  Kelly.  Previous  to  the 
fuller  details  connected  with  the  history  of  the  2  former,  I  subjoin  the 
shorter  particulars  known  of  the  2  latter. 

George  Kelly  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  ISTonjuring  bi'anch  of 
the  Chui'ch  of  England ;  which,  as  believing  in  an  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  royalty  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
rejected,  as  no  better  than  usurpers,  the  Sovereigns,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  reigned  in  these  islands,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
eldest  representatives,  or  heads,  of  that  exiled  House.     Prefei-ring,  how- 
ever, the  exciting  path  of  politics  to  the  comparatively  monotonous  course 
of  the  clerical  profession,  Mr.  Kelly  became  1  of  the  most  active  agents 
of  his  party,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  "restoration"  in  the 
pei-son  of  "  James  III. ;  "  on  which  point,  he  kept  up,  from  England,  with 
the  Continent,  a  regular  correspondence,  disguised  in  one  form  or  another, 
to  evade  the  penalty  attached  by  the  Whig-Hanoverian  government  to 
such  intercourse,  as  "high  treason."     Mr.  Kelly  was  most  distinguished 
in  1722-3,  when,  for  the  detected  "restoration"  plot  that  brought  him 
within  the  grasp  of  the  ruling  powers,  he,  with  the  famous  Dr.  Francis 
Atterbury,  Ijord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Earl  of  Orrery ,t  Lord  N'orth 
and  Grey,  the    Duke    of  iSTorfolk,  Captain  Denis  O'Kelly,  (son  of  the 
author  of  Macarice  Excidium)  itc,   was  committed   to   the  Tower   of 
London.     It  was  Mi\  Kelly  whom  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  asserted 
to  have  employed  as  his  most  confidential  Secretary  for  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  Continent,  that  caused  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  against 
his  Lordship,  which  terminated  in  deposition  from  his  See,  and  banish- 
ment from  England.      In  the  spring  of  1722,  Mr.  Kelly  "was  appre- 
hended,"   says    my  contempoi'ary  Whig    account,    "  at    his   lodgings  in 
Bury-street,  by  3  Messengers,  for  treasonable  correspondences ;  and  having 
delivered  his  sword  and  papers  to  the  Messengers,  they  plac'd  them  in  a 
window,  and  went  in   search  of  other  thina;s.      Their  negligence  gave 
Kelly  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  sword,  which  he  drew,  and  swore 
he  would  run  the  first  man  through   that  disturb'd  him  in  what  lie 
was  doing;  which  was  burning  his  papei's  in  a  candle  with  his  left  hand, 
whilst  he  held  the  drawn  sword  in  the  other.     When  the  papers  were 
burnt,  he  surrender'd  himself!"     This  destruction  of  documents  contri- 
buted much  to  disappoint  the  Minister  of  George,  of  the  knowledge  for 
which  he  was  on  the  scent,  in  order  to  run  down  his  game.     "  We  are  in 
trace  of  several  things  very  material."  he  writes  to  his  brother,  "but  we 
foxhuntei-s  know,  that  we  do  not  always  find  every  fox  that  we  cross 
upon  !"    Mr.  Kelly's  defence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1723,  was  "a 

*  Stuart  correspondence,  in  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  and  Dr.  Brown's 
History  of  the  Highlands. 

t  Mentioned   in  Book   VI.,  as  the  si'crellij-pensione.d  betrayer  of  the  cause  of 
Jamea  to  George— or  the  Leonard  Mac  Is  ally  of  Jacobitism  ! 

2b 
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very  good  one,"  according  to  a  hostile  historian,  who  adds — "  After  his 
Council  had  been  heard,  he  made  a  very  long  speech,  and  a  much  better 
one,  for  style  and  method,  than  Bishop  Atterbury's,  tho'  that  Bishop 
spoke  and  wrote  as  well,  till  then,  as  any  one  of  his  contemporaries." 
Mr.  Kelly  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  Great  Britain,  at  the 
pleasure  of  George  I.  and  his  successors;  and,  in  case  of  attempting  to 
escape,  was  to  suffer  death,  with  any  who  might  assist  him,  in  such  an 
attempt.  His  captivity  in  the  Tower  lasted  till  the  autumn  of  1736,  when 
he,  in  this  manner,  regained  his  liberty.  From  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  confinement  there  on  his  health,  he  was  frequently  allowed,  for  change 
of  air,  to  drive  out  in  a  coach  to  any  place  within  10  miles  of  London, 
but  always  in  the  custody  of  a  government  officei',  or  Wardei\  On  the 
evening  of  November  5th,  returning  from  Epsom,  thus  guarded,  he  was 
set  down  within  the  Traitor's  Gate  of  the  Tower,  where,  it  appearing  that 
lie  could  only  proceed,  as  usual,  to  his  lodgings,  and  conseqiiently  that 
''all  was  right,"  the  Warder  took  leave  of  him.  But,  instead  of  going 
merely  to  his  lodgings  for  the  night,  he,  it  seems,  made  for  the  Sallyport 
Stairs  which  led  to  the  Mint,  and,  meeting  the  same  coach  which  had 
set  him  down  at  the  Traitor's  Gate,  managed,  in  some  disguise,  or  change 
of  habit,  to  pass  xindetected  out  of  the  gates,  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 
In  effecting  this  escape,  he  was  aided  by  a  Catholic  Priest,  his  relative, 
the  Rev.  Myles  Macdonnell,  who,  writing  from  St.  Germain,  May  4th, 
1747,  to  James  III.  at  Home,  mentions  Kellj^,  as  "not  only  my  very 
near  kinsman,  but  a  person  for  whom  I  exposed  my  life,  to  release  him 
out  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  for  whose  sake  I  am  actually  in  exile." 
A  reward  of  £300 — or  £200  from  Government  and  £100  from  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  as  Constable  of  the  Tower — was  offered  for  a  recapture  of  the 
Jacobite  refugee;  accompanied  by  a  description  of  him,  as  about  48  years 
of  age,  and  5  feet  10  inches  high,  rather  slender  for  his  stature,  fair  com- 
plexion, good  teeth,  large  blue  eyes,  broad  and  flat  face,  rather  thin  than 
fat,  and  his  hair,  except  where  he  was  very  bald,  rather  grayish.  Soon 
after  this  evasion,  he  wrote  2  letters;  the  1st  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
as  Secretary  of  State,  duly  thanking  George  II.  for  his  goodness  to  the 
writer  as  a  piisonei',  yet  excusing  the  endeavour  naturally  made  to  escape; 
.the  2nd  to  a  gentleman  in  the  Tower,  making  him  a  present  of  all  the 
books,  (fee,  left  there.  From  London  he  got  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  where, 
agreeing  with  2  fishermen  to  convey  him  to  France  for  £5,  he  sailed  from 
Broadstairs  in  that  island,  and  was  disembarked  at  Calais.  When  set 
ashore,  he  gave  the  fishermen  5  guineas,  observing — "  If  any  one  inquires 
for  George  Kelly,  you  may  say,  he  is  safe,  landed  in  France!"  The 
fishermen  were  not  aware  of  tlae  valuable  passenger  they  had  on  board, 
till  after  their  return  home ;  when,  1  of  them,  hearing  in  an  ale-house 
the  advertisement  read  for  the  capture  of  George  Kelly,  cried  out — 
"  Lord,  this  is  the  man  we  landed  in  France !  "  Persevering  in  the  same 
course  of  Jacobite  loyalty,  Mr.  Kelly  subsequently  appears,  as  an  Envoy 
from  Prince  Charles  to  Scotland,  in  the  spring  preceding  the  Prince's 
arrival  there  ;  then,  as  going  back  to  the  Continent,  and,  next,  return- 
ing with  the  Prince,  as  1  of  "  the  7  men  of  Moidart."  After  the  war  in 
Scotland,  he  became,  and  was,  for  some  yeai-s,  Secretary  to  Charles,  who, 
in  a  letter  from  Paris,  December  19th,  1746,  to  his  father  at  Eome,  thus 
expresses  himself,  in  refutation  of  some  aspersions  directed  against  the 
Secretary's  character — "  It  is  my  humble  o])inion,  it  would  be  very  wrong 
in  me  to  disgrace   G.  K.,"  i.  e.,  George  Kelly,  "unless  your   Majesty 
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positively  ordered  me  to  do  it,  I  mvist  do  him  tlie  justice,  to  asstire  you, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  your  Majesty  liave  a  bad  opinion  of  him  ;  and 
hitherto  I  liave  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him ;  for  tliis  was 
the  first  I  heai-d  of  his  honesty  and  probity  to  be  in  question.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  represent,  that,  if  what  he  has  been  accused  of  to  you 
be  wrote  from  hence,  there  is  all  reason  to  believe,  id  est,  in  my  weak 
way  of  thinking,  that  such  that  have  writ  so  to  you  mistake,  because  of 
my  never  having  heard  any  body  accuse  him  to  me  here  of  such  things; 
and  my  having  declared,  that  my  ears  were  open  to  every  body,  so  as  to 
be  the  better  able  to  judge  the  characters  of  people."*  As  Secretary  to 
he  Prince,  Mr.  Kelly  was  proportionably  envied,  and  was  accuj^ed  of 
feeing  too  partial  to  his  own  countrymen ;  so  that  he,  according  to  the 
exiled  Scotch  nobleman.  Lord  Strathallan,  "  never  was  a  friend  to  any 
Scotsman."  But  this  complaint  must  be  received  with  a  considerable 
allowance,  as  the  complaint  of  a  Scotchman — for,  how  few,  if  any,  natives 
of  any  other  country  than  Scotland,  would  a  Scotchman  pi-omote  ?  Hence, 
finally,  or  in  November,  1749,  the  Irishman  had  to  resign  his  Secretary- 
ship, thi'ough  Scotch  influence,  represented  by  the  famous  Keith,  Earl 
Marischal;  although  apparently  undeserving  of  blame,  in  reference  to 
the  immediate  allegation  which  led  to  such  retirement  from  office; 
that  retirement,  too,  not  being  attended  by  any  breach  between  him  and 
the  Prince,  with  whom  he  still  corresponded  in  1750.  After  this,  the 
stout  and  faithful  Parson  "  fades  from  my  view ! "  f  Sir  John  Mac 
Donuell,  or  Mac  Donald,  who  is  alluded  to  as  having  belonged  to  the 
principal  Irish  or  Antrim  branch  of  the  name,  was  attached,  in  the  French 
service,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  to  the  Irish  Horse  Regiment  of  Fitz- 
James ;  acted,  as  1  of  the  Prince's  Aide-de-Camps,  in  Scotland  t^nd 
England  ;  and  was  included  among  the  Irish  officers  made  prisoners,  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden. 

Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  was  of  old  Irish  or  Milesian  origin,  the  family 
name  being  noticed  in  the  national  annals  as  early  as  1087,  at  the  battle 
of  Conachail,  now  Cuughill,  in  the  County  of  Sligo,  between  Rory 
O' Conor,  King  of  Connaught,  and  Aodh  O'Kourke,  Prince  or  Chief  of 
West  Brefny,  or  Leitrim;  on  which  occasion,  among  the  leaders  slain 
with  O'Rourke,  was  "  the  son  of  Godfrey  O'Sheridan."  The  O'Sheridans* 
were  a  sub-sept  to  the  O'Reillys,  Princes  or  Chiefs  of  East  Brefny,  or 
Cavan,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century.  Since  that  time, 
several  of  the  Sheridans  (a  race  still  numerous,  especially  in  the  Barony 
of  Clonmahon,  in  Cavan)  have  been  connected  with  high  j)ositions  iu 
chui-ch  and  state,  as  well  as  respectable  for  the  utility,  or  eminent  for  the 
brilliancy,  of  their  contributions  to  the  literature  of  these  islands.  The 
Prince's  companion,  Sir  Thomas,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Honourable  Thomas  Sheridan,  Secretary  of  State,  Privy  Counsellor, 

•  This  Rev.  George,  or  Parson,  Kelly  must  not  be  (thougli  he  lias  been)  confounded 
.  -witli  auotlier  Kelly,  a  Monk,  alluded  to,  in  the  Stuart  papers,  as,  from  his  too  great 
addiction  to  wine,  a  very  bad  companion  for  the  Priuce.  The  Parson,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  as  Protestants,  appear  to  have  been  united  in  oinnion,  that 
measures  for  a  "restoration"  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Charles, 
instead  of  his  father, — by  the  former  as  the  rlning  rather  than  by  the  latter  as  the 
settauf  sun — and  hence  would  seem  the  statements  made  against  Kelly  to  James, 
referred  to  in  Charles's  above-cited  reply. 

+  This  account  of  the  adventurous  George  Kelly  is  collected  from  the  state-trials, 
and  publications  of  the  day,  as  well  as  regular  histories  of  the  period,  and  the  Stuart 
•correspondence.     He  was  a  credit  to  his  name. 
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and  Commissioner  of  Customs  in  Ireland,  under  King  James  II.,  and 
who,  adhering  to  the  King  in  opposition  to  the  Revolution,  followed  him 
to  France.  Young  Sheridan,  of  whom  the  King  is  mentioned  to  have 
been  "very  fond,"  and  not  without  reason,  from  the  promise  given  by  the 
boy  of  future  eminence  as  a  man,  was  at  first  appointed  to  be  a  Page,  or 
to  some  post  of  the  kind,  in  the  royal  household,  at  St.  Germain.  Under 
that  Monarch,  and  his  son,  as  James  III.,  he  continued  to  be  attached 
to  the  Stuart  Court,  removing  with  it  to  Italy;  and,  having  had  much 
leisure  at  his  disposal,  he  devoted  him.self  to  study,  particularly  in  mathe- 
matics and  moral  philosophy;  his  general  "literary  accomplishments, 
join'd  to  his  great  sobriety,  good  sense,  and  fine  behaviour,"  raising  him 
so  high  in  James's  favour,  as  to  be  made  by  him  Governor  to  his  eldest 
son.  Prince  Charles.*  This  appointment  was  judicious,  proving  not  less 
satisfactory  to  the  father,  than  agreeable  to  the  son;  who  had  such  an 
esteem  for  his  Governor,  that  "he  chose  never  to  be  without  him;"  and 
consequently  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  him  behind,  when  under- 
taking the  expedition  to  Scotland ;  though  James,  in  regard  to  Sir 
Thomas's  "  declining  age,  and  growing  infirmities,  would  have  had  him 
remain  at  Pome.  But  Charles,  who  had  been  xised  to  consult  him  on  all 
occasions,  and  could  not  think  of  entering  upon  any  action  of  consequence 
without  his  advice,  foreseeing  the  many  occasions  he  should  have  for  him, 
during  the  prosecution  of  his  approaching  enterprize,  resolved  to  carry 
him  with  him;  nor  was  the  latter,  who  tenderly  lov'd  his  pnpil,  at  all 
adverse  to  accompany  him,  and  sharing  his  fate,  let  it  prove  never  so 
adverse."  During  the  subsequent  contest  in  Great  Britain,  Sir  Thomas 
retained  his  influence  as  Charles's  Governor,  in  the  capacity  of  his  chief 
Privy  Counsellor;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he  was  fortunately 
able  to  efiect  such  an  early  escape  to  France,  as  the  bad  state  of  his  health, 
aggravated  by  the  hardships  of  campaigning  in  Scotland,  rendered  most 
necessary.  Tlience  he  proceeded  to  Pome,  where  he  died,  November 
25th,  1746,  "greatly  lamented  by  all  his  acquaintauce."t  In  religion, 
Sir  Thomas  was  a  Protestant,  like  so  many  other  adherents  to  the  Stuart 

*  Lord  Elcho,  1  of  the  Prince's  Privy  Council  in  Scotland  with  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  in  his  Memoirs,  Norman  Mac  Leod  corres- 
ponding M'ith  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  and  the  contemporary  London  announce* 
ment  of  Sir  Thomas's  death  at  Eome,  all  mention  Sir  Thomas,  as  ha\-ing  been 
"Govei-nor"  to  Charles.  This  post  of  "Governor"  shoidd  not  be  confounded,  or 
identified,  as  it  has  been  by  some,  with  that  of  "  Preceptor,"  or  "Tutor."  So  viany 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  education  of  Charles,  that,  as  Klose  notes,  '•  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  if /mi  share  each  had  in  educating  the  Prince."  Among  them,  Sir 
Thomas  is  named  last — evidently  as  Governor,  rather  than  Tutor  or  Preceptor — yet 
not,  it  is  possible,  without  his  having  also  aided  to  complete  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, commenced  and  continued  by  so  many  predecessors. 

+  As  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan's  death  was  immediately  attributable  to  the  injurious 
effects,  on  his  constitution,  of  what  he  had  suffered  campaigning  in  Scotland,  it  is 
rather  strange  that  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  Chambers  could  give  any  countenance  to 
the  untenable  assertion,  how  "Sir  Thomas,  having  waited  on  Prince  Charles's  father 
at  Rome,  was  so  sharplj' i-eprimanded  bj'the  latter,  iov  persuading  his  son  to  uuder- 
take  the  expedition  in  Scotland  on  no  better  groimds  than  he  did,  that  the  severity 
of  the  reproof  caused  Sir  Thomas  to  fall  ill,  and  die  of  grief !"  But,  it  was  not  at 
Rome  that  Sir  Thomas  ''fell  ill;"  and,  if  he  ever  received  any  sucli  "reproof"  as 
that  asserted,  it  was  undeserved.  Prince  Charles's  Secretary  in  Britain,  Murray 
of  Broughton,  in  his  Examination,  March,  174G-7,  before  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
relates  how  he  was  told  by  Charles  in  Paris  in  1744,  that,  even  independent  of  any 
expedition  from  France,  "  he  was  determined  to  come  into  Scotland  " — and,  when 
strongly  represented,  that,  to  come  thus,  Mould  be  a  desperate  undertaking,  " not- 
withstanding which,  he  insisted  upon  coming."     Then,  continues  Mui-ray  of  this 
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cansc,  who  did  not  allow  their  creed  to  interfere  with  their  loyalty ;  and 
he  was  doubly  connected  with  the  exiled  royal  family,  as  Charles's 
Governor,  and  by  his  wife  having  nursed  that  Prince's  younger  brother, 
the  Duke,  and  future  Cardinal,  of  York.  The  anxiety  of  Charles,  after 
his  return  from  Scotland  to  France,  to  be  rejoined  by  his  old  "guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  appears  in  the  Stuart  correspondence.  Writing 
from  Clichy,  November  Gth,  1746,  to  his  father's  Secretary,  Mr.  Edgar, 
the  Prince  observes — "  I  say  nothing  to  Sir  Thomas,  because  I  am  iu 
hopes  he  is  already  set  out,  for  to  join  me.  My  waiting  on  him  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  for,  though  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  Kelly, 
and  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  him,  yet 
neither  he,  or  anybody  else  much  less,  I  would  absolutely  trust  in  my 
secrets,  as  I  would  Sir  Thomas,  which  occasions  in  me  a  great  deal  of  toil 
and  labour."  Sir  Thomas,  3  days  before,  had  written  from  Albano,  near 
Home,  to  Charles,  congratulating  him  upon  his  reaching  France,  and 
saying — "  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Royal  Highness  with  repi-esenting  to 
you  the  cruel  anxieties  under  which  I  have  laboured,  ever  since  the  un- 
fortunate day  that  tore  me  from  your  presence."  Secretary  Edgar,  in  a 
letter  of  December  2nd,  announced  to  Charles  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas; 
forw.arding,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  papers  found  in  Sir  Thomas's 
repositories,  having  i^elation  to  the  Prince  and  his  affairs;  among  which 
was  a  sketch  of  a  dying  speech,  which  Sir  Thomas  had  jJ^epared,  in  case 
of  being  taken,  and  to  be  executed  !  RefeiTing,  in  fine,  to  the  difficulties 
■occasioned  by  the  demise  of  his  lamented  Governor  and  confidant,  Charles 
thus  expressed  himself  to  Mr.  Edgai-,  from  Paris,  January  16th,  1747 — 
"  Now  that  my  old  friend,  Sir  Thomas,  is  dead,  I  am  at  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble;  being  obliged  to  write  everything  of  consequence  with  my  own 
hand."  Sir  Thomas  left  a  son,  the  Chevalier  Michel  de  Sheridan,  or  Sir 
Michael  Sheridan,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  also 
engaged  in  this  expedition  to  Scotland.  Born  in  1715,  he  entered  the 
Regiment  of  Dillon  in  1742,  with  which  he  made  the  campaign  of 
Germany,  or  that  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743;  and  the  campaign 
of  jdlanders  in  1744;  when  he  was  appointed  a  Captain.  In  1745,  he 
.sailed  with  Prince  Charles  Edward  for  Scotland  in  the  larger  of  the  2 
vessels  accompanying  the  Prince,  or  the  Elizabeth,  of  between  60  and  70 
guns;  but,  ere  he  could  reach  that  country,  he  had  to  return  to  France 
with  several  wounds,  received  in  the  shattering  combat  maintained  by 
that  vessel  for  5  or  6  hours  against  the  English  ship,  the  Lion,  of  58  guns, 
which  had  also  to  retire  shattered  to  port.     As  soon  as  his  wounds  woul ' 

obstinate  resolution  of  Charles — "  I  was  so  much  against  it,  tliat  I  spoke  to  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  a  person  who  lived  with  him  for  so  many  years,  and  told  him  of 
the  danger  of  such  an  attempt;  and  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  many  families,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  country.  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  said,  he  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  him  ar/aiinst  it;  and,  upon  his  arrival  iu  Scotland,  told  me  he  had;  but  to 
no puj'pose."  We  learn,  also,  from  the  original  testimony  in  the  Jacobite  Memoirs, 
how,  on  Sir  Alexander  Mac  Donald's  and  the  Laird  of  Mac  Leod's  refusals  to  join 
Charles  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  Charles  was  generally  importuned  to  sail  back 
to  France— "insomuch  that  the  few  who  had  come  along  with  the  Prince  (Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  not  excepted)  joined  in  urging  him  to  return.  The  Prince,"  it  is 
added,  "was  single  in  the  resolution  of  landing."  How,  then,  could  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan  have  merited  any  such  "reproof"  as  that  referred  to?— and,  consequently, 
has  not  his  deatli  been  otherwise  more  naturally,  or  rationally,  accounted  for? 
Lord  ?.Iahon,  too,  should  not  have  siiu/led  out  Sir  Thomas  for  censure,  on  account  of 
some  deliciencies  in  tlie  Prince's  education,  with  which,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
note,  so  many  persons  were  connected. 
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permit,  lie  joined  the  Prince  in  Scotland;  wlio,  conferring  on  liim  a  brevet 
oi'  Lieutenant-Colonel,  retained  him  as  his  First  Equerry,  and  Aide-de- 
Camp,  during  the  war  there.  After  the  fatal  affair  of  Culloden,  he  fought 
against  the  English,  off  the  Scotch  coast,  in  La  Bellone,  accompanied  by  Le 
Mars,  despatched  from  Nantes;  and  he  was  among  the  Iiish  officers,  who 
finally  succeeded  in  bringing  away  the  Prince,  with  a  number  of  his  adhe- 
rents, from  Scotland  to  France.  He  obtained,  in  connexion  with  this 
enterprise,  a  "gratification"  of  2000  livres;  and  was  1  of  the  household 
of  the  Prince  to  the  period  of  his  i-emoval,  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  from  the  French,  into  the  Papal,  territory  of  Avignon.  William 
Murray,  by  Stuart  creation,  "Lord  Dunbar,"  writing  from  "Avignon, 
December  31st,  1748,"  says — "  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  arrived  here,  in 
perfect  health,  on  Friday  morning,  at  7  o'clock.  I  never  was  more 
surprised  than  to  see  him  at  my  bed-side,  after  they  had  told  me,  that  an 
Irish  officer  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  He  arrived,  disguised  in  ane  uniform 
of  Ireland's  regiment,  accompanyed  only  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  1  oflS.cer  of 
the  same  regiment,  of  which  H.  R.  H.  wore  the  uniform,"  &c.  The 
regiment  here  refei-red  to,  belonging  to  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  was  the  Regiment  of  Irlandia,  then  quartered  at  Cliamberry  in 
Savoy,  and  the  "1  officer"  was  Lieutenant  O'Donnell — the  Prinpe,  in 
return  for  the  honourable  and  loyal  reception  which  he  met  with,  in  his 
adversity,  from  its  officers,  as  "  the  hero  who  had  lately  made  England 
tremble,  and  tlie  son  of  him^  whom  they  still  recognized  as  their  King" 
haT^ng,  "in  compliment  to  his  hosts,  assumed  the  Irish  uniform."  After 
Sheridan's  return  with  the  Prince  from  Scotland  to  France  in  1746,  he 
was  nominated  a  Captain  of  Horse  in  the  Regiment  of  Fitz- James ;  and, 
in  1760,  was  brevetted  as  a  Marechal-de-Camp-de-Cavalerie  attached  to 
that  regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  Germany,  to  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Included  in  the  reform  or  dissolution  of  this  corps  at  the 
ensuing  peace,  he  received  the  Cross  of  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis  in  1770, 
and  resided  at  the  Chateau  d'Estiau,  near  Beaufort,  in  Anjou.*  I  do  not 
know  when  be  died. 

Colonel  John  O'Sullivan,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Irish  com- 
panions of  the  Prince  in  Scotland,  was  likewise  of  Milesian  origin,  and 
of  1  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  southern  septs  of  Erin.  The  O'Sullivans, 
descended  from  the  old  royal  line  of  Munster,  were  seated,  until  the  year 
1192,  along  the  river  Suir,  in  the  present  County  of  Tipperary,  in  the 
fertile  territory  about  Clonrael  and,  Knockgralfon ;  on  which  last- 
mentioned  eminence  was  their  principal  fort,  or  rath,  particularly  cele- 
brated as  the  residence,  in  the  3rd  century,  of  their  famous  progenitor, 
King  Fiacha  of  the  broad  head,  conqueror  of  the  renowned  Ard-Righ  or 
Monarch,  Cormac,  son  of  the  Art,  who  was  consequently  oblige.d  to  send 
hostages  there  from  Taia.  Compelled  by  the  southward  progress  of  the 
Anglo- Norman  invasion  to  "  forsake  the  pleasant  regions  once  their  own" 
for  the  mountainous  districts  of  Desmond,  or  Cork  and  Kerry,  the 
O'Sullivans  acquired  new  ])ossessions  in  the  Baronies  of  Beare  and 
Bantry  in  the  former,  and  those  of  Iveragh,  Dunkerron,  and  Glanarongii, 
in  the  latter  County;  and  became  more  famous  than  ever  under  2 
branches,  or  those  of  O'Sullivan  More  and  O'Sullivan  Beare,  till  the 
general  submission  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  sce])ti-e  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  in  1603.     Although,  by  the  results  of  the  long  prp.fipding 

_  *  French  military  notice  of  the  Chevalier  de  Sheridan  in  MSS.  on  Irish  Brigade, 
given  to  me  by  the  late  John  O'CouiieU,  &c 
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Btrnggle  then  terminated  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  snhsequont  Puritanic 
and  Williamite  contests  during  the  same  century,  those  of  the  name  of 
O' Sullivan  were  subjected  to  great  territorial  losses,  that  name  was  still 
not  without  various  respectable  landed  representatives  at  home.     It  has 
been  honoured  abroad,  or  in  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  with  the 
titles  of  Count  and  Baron.     It  contributed  its  proportion  of  officers  to 
the  national  Regiments  of  Clare,  Dillon,  Bulkeley,  &,c.,  in  France.     It  was 
one  of  note  in  the  service  of  Naples.     It  has  also  attained  high  military, 
administrative,  and  diplomatic  positions  in  the  services  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain   and 
Ireland.      In  the  annals  of  martyred  Jacobite  loyalty  in  1715,  after  the 
mention  of  the  arrest,  at  London,  of  Colonel  Paul  of  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards,  as  "  charg'd  "  in  Whig- Hanoverian  language,  "  with  listing 
men  for  the  Pretender's  service,"  we  find  Serjeant  Joseph  O'Sullivan,  a 
native  of  Munster,  of  that  Colonel's  company,  and  who  had  previously 
served  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  named,  as  imprisoned  upon  the  same  account ; 
and  after  a  due  trial  by  a  hostile  London  jury,  as  condemned  to  be 
"  hang'd,  drawn,  and  quarter'd,"  and  to  have  his  head  "fix'd  to  a  pole,  on 
Temple  Bar  ! "      The  companion  of  Prince  Charles  in   Scotland  was  a 
native  of  Kerry,*  of,  it  appears,  a  good,  though,  in  point  of  fortune,  a 
much  reduced,  branch  of  the  O'Sullivans.     "  His  parents,"  says  the  con- 
temporary account  of  him  printed  in  London  in   1748,t  "being  very 
desirous  of  his  making  a  figure  in  the  world,  for  which  his  forward  genius 
soon   dlscover'd  that  he  was  naturally  well  qualified,  but  yet  unable 
themselves  to  introduce  him  upon  the  great  stage,  on  any  other  footing 
than  that  of  an  extraordinary  education,  they  spared  no  expence  their 
small  estate  would  admit  of  to  make  him  a  comjjleat  gentleman,  in  evexy 
respect,  but  that  of  a  large  fortune;  which,  they  thought,  it  would  be  his 
business  to  acquire,  after  they  had  furnished  him  with  such  ample  means. 
Accordingly,  being  Roman  Catholicks,  they  sent  this,  their  only  son,  at 
the  age  of  9  years,  to  Paris,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  the  education 
of  youth,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  and  the  excellent  methods 
the  French  have,  of  teaching  children  every  thing  that  can  be  taught,  but, 
on  account  of  the  great  sobriety  of  manners,  the  sti-ictness  of  morals,  and 
the  early  notions  of  religion  and  piety,  which  the  tutors  are  remarkably 
careful  to  inculcate.     At  15  years  of  age,  Mr.  Sullivan  went  to  Rome, 
where  his  education  received  a  different  turn,"  or  towards  a  preparation 
for  the  Priesthood.      The   death   of  his  father,   who   had  survived  his 
mother,  i-endering  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  did  so; 
but,  having  no  relations  living,  or  any  inducement  as  a  Catholic  to  settle 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Penal  Code,  he  only  remained  there,  until  he  sold 
his  estate. J     He  then  "  went  again  into  France,  where,  soon  aCoer  liis 
arrival,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  recommended  to  Marshal  Maille- 

"  The  Colonel,  wibh  a  brief  general  glance  at  his  military  career  in  Corsica,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  Scotland,  is  mentioned,  among  the  distingnishcd  Kerry  gentlemen  in 
foreign  service,  by  the  contemporary  writer  of  the  unpublished  History  of  Kerry, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  Chevalier  O'Gorman's  MbS.,  in  the  valuable  library  of  the 
Eoyal  Irisli  Academy. 

-fThe  memoir  alluded  to  is  to  be  found,  with  1,  likewise,  on  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  in  the  Sit])i)lemcnt  to  "Young  Juba,  or  the  History  of  the  Young 
Chevalier."  I  have  used  both  memoirs,  checking,  or  correcting  them,  where 
able,  from  other  information. 

+  In  those  "dark  and  evil  days"  of  the  Penal  Code,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  could  only 
have  had  this  estate,  as  a  Papist,  through  its  having  been  held  for  him  by  some 
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bois,  by  whom  he  was  retained  as  a  domestick  Tutor  to  his  son.  It  was 
not  long  ere  the  Marshal,  perceiving  in  him  some  symptoms  of  a  genius 
better  adapted  to  the  sword  than  the  gown,  encouraged  him  rather  to 
apply  himself  to  the  former  than  the  latter  profession.  This  advice  was 
well  relished  by  our  young  Reverend;  he  followed  it,  and  that  with  such, 
success,  that,  attending  the  Marshal  to  Corsica,  when  the  French 
attempted  to  deprive  the  poor,  but  brave,  inhabitants  of  that  little  island 
of  their  liberties,*  he  acted  as  Secretary  to  that  General.  Maillebois, 
who  was  a  hon  vivant,  and  used  constantly  to  get  drunk  every  day  after 
dinner,  was  almost  incapable  of  business  the  greater  part  of  the  24  hours ; 
so  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  this  General's  stay  on  the  isle  of  Corsica, 
all  the  weight  of  the  war,  and  the  whole  power,  devolv'd  on  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who  executed  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  deriv'd  great  honour  both  to  him- 
self and  his  patron.  In  short,  here  he  gain'd  a  very  high  reputation  for 
his  military  accomplishments  in  general ;  but,  more  particularly,  for  his 
knowledge  in  what  is  called  the  art  of  making  irregular  wai\  After 
finishing  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  Marshal  Maillebois  returning  to  France, 
carried  Mr.  Sullivan  with  him  into  that  kingdom  ;  in  which,  however, 
he  did  not  tarry  long,  but  going  into  Italy,  made  1  campaign  there,  and, 
the  next  year,  he  served  the  King  of  France,  in  another,  upon  the  Rhine. 
Here  he  acquir'd  so  much  fame  among  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Gen- 
erals, that  1  of  them,  mentioning  him  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Argenson,  says, 
*  That  he  (Mr.  Sullivan)  understood  the  irregular  art  of  war  better  than 
any  man  in  Europe ;  nor  was  his  knowledge  in  the  regular  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  best  General  then  living.' "  He  next  entered  the 
Stuart  service,  and  James  III.  writes  thus,  respecting  him,  from  "  Rome, 
March  23rd,  1745,"  to  Prince  Charles,  in  France—"!  am  glad  to  find 
O'Sullivan  is  now  with  you.  When  a  gentleman  is  capable  of  such  detaU. 
and  drudgery  as  that  of  family  expenses,  you  will  find  it  both  of  ease  and 
advantage  to  you,  because  you  can  depend  upon  him,  and  he  can  act 
either  with  more  franchezza,  and  less  soggczione,  than  one  of  an  inferior 
rank ;  and,  on  all  accounts,  it  behoves  you  much,  not  to  outrun  your 
small  income."  The  London  narrative  proceeds  to  inform  us  of  O'Sullivan 
and  the  Prince,  how  "  Charles  soon  contracted  such  an  esteem  for  him, 
that  he  was  never  easy,  but  M^hen  this  agreeable  Irishman  was  with  him. 
Indeed,  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Sullivan  can  deny  his  being  one  of  the 
best-bred,  genteelest,  complaisant,  engaging  officer  in  all  the  French 
troops,  which,  in  these  respects,  are  certainly  inferior  to  none  in  Europe. 
To  these  external  accomplishments  were  added  (and  Charles  soon  perceiv'd 
them  in  Mr.  Sullivan)  a  sincerity  of  heart,  and  an  honest  freedom  of  both 
sentiment  and  speech,  tern per'd  with  so  much  good  nature  and  politeness, 
as  made  his  conversation  and  friendship  equally  useful  and  agreeable. 
-But,  if  Charles  was  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  latter  thought 
himself  no  less  happy  in  the  regard  paid  him  by  the  former;  to  whom, 

M'ortliy  Protestant  friend  in  his  own  name,  or  as  apparently  owned  by  a  Protestant; 
otherwise  the  Popish  proprietor  would  have  been  divested  of  his  illegal  possession 
'b}'  the  privileged  land-robbers  of  the  time,  at  Papists'  expense,  known,  to  the  ruin 
of  so  many,  as  "  Protestant  discoverers  !  " 

•  Those  slwmeless  republican  oppressors  of  Corsica,  the  Genoese,  unable,  by 
their  own  strength,  to  put  down  the  Corsican  insurgents,  or  patriots,  had  negociated 
with  the  French,  to  restore,  by  their  verw  superior  military  power,  the  broken  con- 
nexion between  Genoa  and  Corsica.  As  an  island,  Corsica  should  belong  only  to 
herself,  or  be  independent. 
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in  return,  lie  passionately  desir'd  to  render  all  the  service  his  abilities, 
strengthened  by  the  favour  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  were  possibly  capable 
of  rendering.  Of  this  Charles  was  well  satisfied ;  and  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  expected  no  small  things  from  the  good  sense,  the  solid  judgment, 
the  political  knowledge,  and  the  military  skill  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  Nor  was 
he  deceiv'd,  either  in  the  prosecution,  or  the  end,  of  his  famous  expedi- 
tion. For,  to  the  abilities  of  this  gentleman  we  are  chiefly  to  attribute 
the  success  with  which  the  unexperienc'd  Cliarles,  with  a  handful  of  raw 
Highlanders,  so  long  raaintaiu'd  a  sharp,  and,  for  some  time,  doubtful, 
dispute  with  the  whole  force  of  his  Britaunick  Majesty,  in  which  he  so 
surprizingly  over-run,  and  (as  far  as  he  pleased)  plunder'd,  not  only  the 
major  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  also  a  great  part  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  nation  of  England  itself.  A  nation  which  is,  or  might  be, 
the  terror  and  arbitress  of  all  Europe  !  But  this  great  spring^  and  first 
or  chief  mover  of  all  the  Stuart  army's  motions,  like  that  of  a  clock,  or 
watch,  (which  animates  and  moves  the  whole  machine)  was  unseen,  and 
all  its  operations  unperceiv'd  by  the  gross  of  Charles's  followers.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  authority  and  influence  over  Cliarles,  as  the  automical  spring 
in  its  box,  was  so  closely  conceal'd  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  that  none 
but  the  most  prying,  curious,  artful  of  the  Highland  Chiefs,  and  those 
that  were  the  most  entrusted,  and,  as  it  were,  let  into  the  mystery,  knew 
how  greatly  this  gentleman  was  favoured  and  confided  in  both  by  Charles 
and  tlie  French  Government.  Though,  in  fact,  he  was  the  *  *  '•'  *  * 
General,*  he  never  openly  acted  as  such;  all  his  advice  was  given  in 
secret,  and  his  orders  never  came  directly  from  himself.  While  he  did 
all,  Charles  appeared  as  the  principal,  and,  in  his  name,  was  every 
thing  transacted."  The  ostensible  posts  of  Colonel  O' Sullivan  under  the 
Prince  were  those  of  Adjutant-General,  and  Quarter-Master-General. 
It  was  the  decision  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  favour  of  France,  so 
attributable  to  the  valour  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  that  determined  the 
Prince  to  attempt,  at  this  pei-iod,  as  the  best  opportunity,  the  vindication, 
in  Great  Britain,  of  the  royal  claims  of  his  family.  And,  in  this  dai'ing 
enterprise,  to  be  commenced  with  disadvantages,  under  which  it  would 
be  necessaiy  to  "strive  with  things  impossible,  nay  get  the  better  of 
them,"  he  not  unnaturally  looked,  from  O'Sullivan's  character,  for  such 
capabilities  of  service  in  him,  as  his  chivalrous  countryman  Wogan  had 
formerly  displayed,  in  the  apparently  hopeless,  though  finally  successful, 
achievement  of  Inspruck;  but  for  the  accomplishment  of  which,  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieski  would  never  have  been  the  mother  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  The  decision  of  fortune  in  the  2  undei'takings  was 
dissimilar,  yet  the  Kerryman  deserved  as  well  of  the  younger^  as  the 
Kildareraan  did  of  the  elder,  Stuart;  and  Ireland,  which  had  the  honour 
of  producing  the  hero,  who  so  gallantly  freed  the  mother  from  the  Austrian 
in  the  Tyrol,  was  likewise  honoured  by  furnishing  the  chief  military 
adviser  to  the  son,  in  his  brave  eflfort  to  recover  the  dominions  of  his 
ancestoi'S  from  the  Hanoverian  in  Britain.  As  an  Irishman,  so  situated 
in  Scotland,  O'SulHvan  was  necessarily  exposed  to  the  narrow  criticisms 
of  personal  envy,  and  the  peevish  reflections  of  national  jealousy.  But 
in  what  high  estimation  he  was,  for  his  conduct,  both  then  and  after- 
wards, with  James  as  well  as  Charles,  is  attested  by  their  family  papers. 

•  Evidently  chief,  ovjirxf.  General ;  the  5  asterisks  corresponding  in  number  with 
the  5  letters  of  those  words. 
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The  Prince,  corresponcliug  from  Paris,  December  19th,  1746,  (oi*  when 
the  expedition  to  Scothind  was  all  over,)  with  his  father  at  Rome, 
remarks — "O'Sullivan  showed  me  the  letter  your  Majesty  did  him  the 
honour  to  write  to  him.  I  cannot  let  slip  this  occasion  to  do  him  justice, 
by  saying,  I  really  think  he  deserves  your  Majesty's  favour."  Writing 
to  his  son  in  France  from  Rome,  April  17th,  1747,  James  observing,  "I 
am  glad  to  find  O'Sullivan  is  now  with  you,"  adds — "  I  have  made  him. 
a  Knight,  since  you  desire  it,  and  he  deserves  it,  tho'  it  be  against  my 
present  rule;  but  I  have  desired  him  not  to  say  when  he  was  knighted, 
so  that  that  small  mark  of  favour  will  be  of  no  inconvenience.  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  by  all  I  have  heard,  or  marked  of  him 
myself,  I  am  glad  you  have  him  about  you ;  and  I  am  persuaded  he  will 
serve  you  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  never  give  you  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  him."  B}'  an  allusion  of  James  at  Rome,  January  2nd, 
1748,  to  a  document  to  be  forwarded  in  successive  portions  by  his  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Edgar,  to  the  Prince  in  France,  it  would  likewise  seem,  that 
an  outline  or  abstract  of  the  memorable  campaigns  of  1745-6  in  Great 
Britain  was  drawn  out  by  O'Sullivan;  who,  as  having  so  contributed  to 
conduct  them  for  Charles,  was  proportionately  capable  of  supplying 
information  to  posterity  for  a  regular  history  of  the  subject, 

'•  When  many  a  deed  mir/ht  wake  in  praise, 
That  long  had  slept  in  blame." — Moore. 

The  King  alleges — "  Edgar  will  send  you  by  degrees  O'Sullivan's  paper- 
It  were  a  pity  that  an  account  of  your  unfortunate  expedition  should 
not  be  put  in  writing,  and  that  by  a  good  hand.    But  such  a  paper  should 
be  composed  with  nice  regard  to  truth  and  prudence,  so  as  to  give  you 
honour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  disgust,  much  less  wrong,  particular 
persons,  who  a23peared  for  you,  on  that  unhappy  occasion."     I  am  not 
aware,  how  long  Sir  John  O'Sullivan  lived  beyond  1748.     By  his  wife,  a 
Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fitz-Gerald  and  Louisa  O'Connor 
(most  pi'obably  of  the  line  of  O'Conuoi-A'erry)  he  left  a  son,  Thomas 
Herbert  O'Sullivan,  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Brigade  at  the  period  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with, 
and  a  personal  assault,  against  the  rules  of  discipline,  upon  the  famous 
Paul  Jones,  under  whose  command  he  then  was  for  a  proposed  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  had  to  fly  from  France  to  America,  where 
he  entered  the  British  army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York; 
and  afterwards  left  it  for  the  Dutch  service,  in  which  he  died  a  Major, 
at  the  Hague,  about  the  year  1824,  much  res))ected  ;  having  had,  for 
instance,  among  his  intimate  friends,  the   celebrated  Prince  de  Ligne. 
The  Major,  noted  as  "  an  extraordinary  handsome  and  elegant  person," 
had    a    son,    similarly    distinguished,    John    William    Thomas    Gerald 
O'Sullivan,  born  in  Ireland,  who,  "after  a  romantic  career  of  successful 
adventure,"  in  the  course  of  which  "he  was  at  one  time  the  American 
Consul  at  the  Canary  Islands,  and  at  Mogador  in  Morocco,"  terminated 
his  existence  very  honourably  by  shipwreck,  in  1825;  when,  as  owner  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  was,  he  perished  "in  an  attempt  to  carry  a  rope 
ashore,  for  the  safety  of  the  rest."     He  was  flither  of  the  Honourable 
John  Louis  O'Sullivan,  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
C(Hu-t  of  Portugal,  from  1854  to  1858,  and  a  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished gentleman  and   scholar.     He-  writes,  at  Lisbon,  August   26th, 
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1861, — "Of  our  name,  in  this  line,  I  am  now  the  last" — adding,  in 
allusion  to  the  \inf'ortnnato  deaths  of  an  elder  brother,  and  2  fine 
nephews,  bj  accidents — "  A  fatality  has  seemed  to  pursue  us.  By  what 
Budden  end  the  name  is  to  expire  with  me,  time  has  yet  to  .show." 
Among  his  family  memorials,  he  mentions  the  watch  of  his  celebrated 
great-grandfather  of  174.5-6,  and  his  seal,  containing  his  coat-of-arms, 
be&ides  the  still  more  interesting  relic  of  a  beautiful  medallion  portrait  of 
the  General,  set  in  gold,  representing  him  as  advanced  in  years,  as  not 
unlike  the  illustrious  Washington,  and  in  a  uniform  of  scarlet,  faced  with 
blue  and  gold.*  Having  premised  so  much  with  respect  to  the  leading 
Irish  associates  of  Prince  Charles  in  commencing  his  memorable  enter- 
prise to  regain  the  triple  royalty  of  his  forefathers,  I  now  enter  upon 
such  a  narrative  of  that  enterprise  as  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum — 
Lst,  in  reference  to  the  Irish  of  the  Brigade,  &c.,  connected  with  the 
struggle,  to  the  extent  of  whose  participation  in  it  justice  has  not  been 
done ;  2ndly,  in  reference  to  the  old  feelings  of  Scotch  nationality,  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  contest  at  the  time,  yet,  to  the  glaring  perver- 
sion of  historic  truth!  comparatively  ignored,  in  works,  since  compiled 
on  the  subject. 

Prince  Charles,  having  touched,  July  29th,  at  the  small  Isle  of  Erisca.f 
anchored,  the  30th,  off  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  in  the  Bay  of  Loch- 
nanuagh,  on  the  coast  of  Inverness-shire.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  notify, 
to  his  most  trusty  Highland  adherents  in  those  parts,  his  arrival  from 
France,  as  Prince  Regent  for  his  father  King  James  at  Rome ;  and 
observed,  with  reference  to  being  unaccompanied  to  Scotland  by  any 
military  force  from  the  Continent,  that  "  He  did  not  choose  to  owe  the 
restoration  of  his  father  to  foreigners,  but  to  his  own  friends;  to  whom 
he  was  now  come,  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  have  the  glory  of  that 
event."  %  The  various  discussions  and  arrangements  which  necessarily 
took  place  with  the  Highland  leaders,  ere  they  decided  on  committing 
themselves  to  an  enterprise  so  hazardous  under  such  circumstances,  post- 
poned the  landing  of  the  Prince  till  August  5th,  when  he  disembarked, 
with  his  7  previously-mentioned  followers,  at  Borodale,  on  the  southern 

*  According  to  the  coloured  representations  of  the  "uniformes  des  7  E^s;iments 
Irlandais  en  1745,"  or  those  of  "Bulkeley,  Clare,  Dillon,  Roth,  Berwick,  Lally," 
and  "Fitzjames  Cavalerie"  among  the  French  AISS.  given  to  me  by  the  late  John 
O'Connell,  the  red  or  scarlet  coats  of  2  of  the  regiments,  namely,  those  of  "  Eoth  " 
and  " Fitz-James,"  were  faced,  or  turned  up,  with- blue.  The  portrait  of  "Prince 
Charlie's"  Irish  General  and  favourite  is  certainly  1  of  too  much  historical 
interest,  as  regards  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  be  kept  unphotographod,  or  unpub- 
lished. For  my  corresi)ondence  with  his  last  living  reiiresentative,  the  American 
Minister  in  Portugal,  1  am  indebted  to  an  iutroduction  to  the  Ycry  Eev.  Dr. 
llussell,  President  of  the  College  of  Corpo  Santo,  Lisbon,  from  my  learned  and 
patriotic  friend.  Dr.  E.  Pv.  Madden. 

+  "There,"  at  Erisca,  relates  .^neas  Mac  Donald,  of  the  Prince  and  his  party, 
"they  were  all  refreshed  as  well  as  the  place  could  afford,  and  they  had  some  lieds, 
but  not  sufficient  for  the  whole  company  ;  on  which  account,  the  Prince,  being  loss 
fatigued  than  the  others,  insisted  upon  such  to  go  to  bed  as  most  wanted  it. 
Particularly  he  took  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  went  to  examine  his  bed,  and 
to  see  that  the  sheets  were  well  aired."  This  su])eriority  to  self-indulgence,  for  the 
accommodation  of  others,  does  Charles  much  credit ;  more  especially  his  solicitude 
for  tlie  comfort  of  his  elderly  companion,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  care  of  Achilles  for  old  Pha?nix  in  the  Iliad. 

J  The  comparatively  inglorious  dependence  of  the  "glorious  revolution,"  and  its 
dynastic  representatives,  u])on  fortiyn  milit-iry  suj)port  or  succour  for  success,  has 
been  already  shown,  and  commented  on,  in  Book  VI. 
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sliore  of  Lochnannagh.  The  1st  gatliering  of  the  clansmen,  and  imfurl- 
iiig  of  the  Stuart  standard — "  of  red  silk,  with  a  white  space  in  the 
centre,  on  which  the  celebrated  motto,  ' tandem  triumphans/  was,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  inscribed" — occurred,  August  30th,  in  presence  of 
Charles,  at  the  valley  of  Glenfinnan,  where,  with  about  2  companies  of 
the  Elector  of  Hanover's  or  George  II.'s  infantry,  disarmed  and  made 
prisoners  some  days  before,  the  Highland  loyalists,  from  1100  to  1200 
in  number,  principally  Camerons  and  Mac  Donalds,  imder  their  Chief- 
tains Lochiel  and  Keppoch,  mustered  in  martial  array. 

"Then  loudly  let  the  pibroch  sound, 
And  bauld  advance  each  true  heart ; 
The  word  be,  ^Scotland's  King  and  Law!' 
And  ^  Death,  or  Charlie  Stuart! '  " 

That  is,  our  word  be,  "  The  restoration  of  the  national  Dynasty,  and  the 
national  Legislature ! "  Mr.  Lockhart,  writing  from  Scotland  to  the 
Prince's  father  at  Rome,  in  1725,  remarked — "  Aversion  to  the  Union 
daily  increases,  and  that  is  the  handle  by  which  Scotsmen  will  be  incited 
to  make  a  general  and  zealous  appearance."  Hence,  in  consideration  of 
due  assistance  to  reinstate  his  family  in  their  ancient  dominions,  Charles, 
we  are  informed,  "promised  many  things  agi'eeable  to  the  Scots,  and, 
among  others,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  England,"  since,  it  is 
added,  "the  Scots  generally,  but  the  Highlanders  in  particular,  looked 
Tipon  the  Union  with  England,  as  a  slavish  subjugation."  In  fine,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  notes — "  The  words,  '  Prosperity  to  Scotland,  and  no 
Union,'  is  the  favourite  inscription  to  be  found  on  Scottish  sword-blades, 
betwixt  1707  and  1746." 

Of  the  army,  thus  commenced  for  this  "noble  attempt,"  as  it  has  been 
designated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Colonel  John  O'Sullivan  was  made  Adjutant- 
General,  and  Quartermastei'-General.  From  the  31st,  when  they  marched 
forwards,  till  September  7th,  when  they  reached  Letterfinlay,  their 
strength,  by  other  Mac  Donalds,  with  Stuarts,  and  Grants,  was  raised  to 
several  hundreds  more.  Meanwhile,  the  Anglo- Hanoverian  Commander 
in  Scotland,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Cope,  in  order  to  confine  the 
war  to  the  Highlands,  set  out,  August  30th,  from  Edinburgh;  proceed- 
ing, with  about  1400  infantry,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  towards  the 
important  mountain-pass  of  Corriearrack,  popularly  styled,  the  Devil's 
staircase.  But  Charles  preoccupied  it,  September  7th,  by  a  rapid  march. 
Still,  in  oi'der  to  keep  the  Highland  force  northwards,  or  away  from  the 
Lowlands,  by  the  dread  of  a  hostile  advance  into  their  own  country. 
Cope,  on  finding  himself  obliged  to  retire  from  before  CorrieaiTack,  turned 
aside  towards  Inverness;  calculating  on  being  followed,  and  fought  with, 
in  that  direction.  But,  by  this  movement,  having  left  the  way  to  the 
Lowlands  and  Edinburgh  open,  through  the  mountain-defiles  of  Badenoch 
into  the  fertile  valley  of  Athol,  &c. — or  the  best  districts  for  maintaining 
a  force,  only  to  be  ke[)t  together  from  the  resources  of  the  country  it 
could  occupy — Cope  showed  himself  to  be  no  match  for  the  Prince,  and 
his  Kerry  head-piece,  O'Sullivan.  Charles,  passing  through  the  glens  of 
Badenoch,  where  he  was  continually  reinforced,  descended  into  the 
"  pleasant  vale  of  Athol,"  and  entered  Perth,  the  15th;  when,  of  4000 
louis  d'ors,  or  guineas,  he  had  brought  from  France,  but  1  remained,  which 
he  showed  Mr.  Kelly ;  observing,  he  would  soon  get  more.  Dundee  was 
seized  the  same  evening,  and  2  vessels  there,  with  some  arms  and  ammuni- 
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tion.*  Besides  refreshing,  recruiting,  and  (as  he  had  anticipated)  raising 
funds  for  his  army,  at  Perth,  the  Prince  was  joined  there  by  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  including  the  Lords  Strathallan,  Nairn, 
Ogilvy,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George  Murray,  &c.  Lord  George,  a 
younger  son  of  tlie  Duke  of  Athol,  had  fought  ibr  the  Stuart  cause  in 
1715,  again  in  1719,  and  had  consequently  to  retire  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  passed  some  years  in  the  Saixlinian  service;  but,  obtaining 
leave  to  return  to  Scotland,  resided  there,  till  he  joined  Charles.  Accord- 
ing to  a  fellow-soldier  of  his  Lordship,  "  he  was  tall  and  robust,  and  brave 
in  the  highest  degree;  conducting  the  Highlanders  in  the  most  heroic 
mannei',  and  always  the  1st  to  rush,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  He  used  to  say,  when  we  advanced  to  the  charge — 'I  do 
not  ask  you,  my  lads,  to  go  befoi-e,  but  merely  to  follow,  me.'  A  veiy 
energetic  harangue,  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  ardour  of  tlie 
Highlanders."  He  was  immediately  nominated  a  Lieutenant-General  by 
Chai'les,  who,  on  the  22nd,  after  an  interesting  visit  to  "  the  ancient 
Palace  of  his  ancestors,  the  Kings  of  Scotland,"  at  Scoou,  or  Scone, 
quitted  Perth,  and,  strengthened  en  route  by  some  Mac  Donalds  of 
Glencoe,  and  Mac  Gregors  of  Glengyle,  advanced  the  more  eagerly  to 
reach  Edinburgh,  as  Cope,  in  order  to  repair  the  miscalculation  through 
which  he  had  been  so  outmanoeuvred,  was  preparing  to  embark  his  forces 
at  Aberdeen,  for  the  metropolis  ;  while,  the  Highland  army,  instead  of 
being  able  to  march  by  the  most  direct  road,  should  take  a  longer  one 
thithei-. 

Driving  before  him  Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's  2  scampering  dragoon- 
regimentSjt  and  equally  frightening  the  miserable  Whig  Volunteers  and 
Trained  Bands  at  Edinburgh,  the  Prince  approached  and  summoned  that 
city  on  the  27th,  and,  by  stratagem,  soon  effected  his  admission  there; 
which  it  was  so  important  to  do,  ere  Cope's  expected  arrival  with  his 
troops  by  sea,  to  preserve  the  place.  From  800  to  900  Highlanders, 
under  several  leaders,  including  Lochiel  and  O'Sullivan,  were  detached 
by  night  towards  the  walls,  and  1  of  the  gates  being  opened  for  a 
coach.  Captain  Evan  Mac  Gregor  of  Glencairnaig,  and  "the  foremost 
Highlanders,"  says  Klose,  "rushed  in,  seized  the  guards,  secured  the 
guard-house,  while  Colonel  O'Sullivan  sent  small  parties  round  to  the 
other  gates,  which  were  likewise  secured,  without  blood-shed,  or  disturb- 
ance." The  Scotch  metropolis,  at  night,  under  the  House  of  Hanover, 
was,  at  morning,  under  the  House  of  Stuart !  Charles,  the  28th,  entered 
Holyrood  House,  the  Palace  of  his  forefathers,  and,  as  coming  to  rein- 
state, in  the  person  of  his  father,  as  "  King  James  VIIL,"  the  old  dynasty 
of  the  country,  and  to  raise  that  country  to  its  former  rank  of  a  distinct 
Kingdom,  by  annulling  the  so-called  Act  of  Union,  he  was  welcomed  b}^ 
the  acclamations  of  all,  who  prefened  loyalty,  chivalry,  and  nationality, 
to  Whiggism,  sectarianism,  and  provincialism.     Of  the  connexion  of  Auti- 

•But  "the  2  vessels  must  have  been  poorly  laden,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "as 
the  insurgents  continued  only  half-armed,  till  after  the  battle  of  Preston." 

t  These  2  reoiments,  so  unenviably  conspicuous,  in  this  war,  as  "scarlet  runners" 
from  the  Highlanders,  were  the  predecessors  of  the  ju-eyent  1.3th  and  14th  Liglit 
Dragoons.  They  are  thus,  as  keenly,  as  deservedly,  ridiculed,  by  the  contem- 
porary songster,  Skirving — 

"The  bluff  dragoons  sworo,  'Bleed  and  cons! 
They'd  make  the  rebels  run,  man; ' 
And  yet  they  flee,  when  them  thoy  soo, 
And  winna  Are  a  gun,  man '. " 
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Unionism  with  Jacobitism,  a  remarkable  instance  occurred,  at  the  Prince's 
entrance  into  Holyrood  House.  "When  he,"  writes  Home,  "was  near 
the  door,  which  stood  open  to  receive  him,  a  gentleman  stepped  out  of 
the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and,  raising  his  arm  aloft,  walked  up  stairs 
before  Charles.  The  person,  who  enlisted  himself  in  this  manner,  was 
James  Hepburn  of  Keith.  .  .  .  He  liad  been  engaged,  when  a  veiy 
young  man,  in  the  rebellion  of  1715;  and,  from  that  time,  (learned  and 
intelligent  as  he  was,)  had  continued  a  Jacobite.  But  he  had  compounded 
the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  with  another  spirit;  for  he  disclaimed  the  here- 
ditary indefeasible  right  of  Kings,  aud  condemned  the  government  of 
James  II. ;  but  he  also  condemned  the  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, as  iiijurious  and  humiliating  to  his  country;  saying,  (to  use  his  own 
words,)  that  the  Union  had  made  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  small  fortune 
nobody;  and  that  he  would  die  1000  times,  rather  than  submit  to  it! 
Wrapped  tip  in  these  notions,  he  kept  himself  for  30  years  in  constant 
readiness  to  take  arms,  and  was  the  1st  person  who  joined  Charles  at 
Edinburgh ! "  *  In  the  festivities  which  took  place  soon  after  at  Holy- 
rood,  1  of  the  able  minstrels,  that  were  still  numerous  in  Ireland  as 
successors  of  the  old  Bards,  was  present  as  a  pei-former — the  famous 
Dennis  O'Hampsey,  otherwise  Hampson,  or  Hempson,  of  Craigmore, 
County  of  Londonderry,  born  in  1695,  deceased  in  1807,  aged  112,  and 
whose  harp  was  celebrated  as  "  Queen  of  Music"  by  his  hearers.  "In 
his  2nd  trip  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1745,"  says  the  Bev.  George  Samp- 
sou,  the  historian  of  Londonderry,  of  this  venerable  minstrel,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  by  his  own  account,  above  50  years  of  age,  "  being  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  Charley,  the  Pretender,  was  there,  he  was  called  into  the 
great  hall,  to  play.  At  first,  he  was  alone.  Afterwards  4  fiddlei's  joined. 
The  tune,  called  for,  was,  '■The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.'  He  sung 
here  part  of  the  words  following — 

*  I  hope  to  see  the  day, 
"^ATieu  the  Whigs  shall  run  awaj', 
And  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again!' 

I  asked  hiin,"  adds  Mr.  Sampson,  "  if  he  heard  the  Pretender  speak  ? 
He  replied,  I  only  heard  him  ask  '  Is  Sylvan  there  ? '  On  which  some 
one  answered,  '  He  is  not  here,  please  your  Boyal  Highness,  but  he  shall 
be  sent  for.'  '  He  meant  to  say  S^dlivan,'  continued  Hampson,  '  for  that 
was  the  way  he  called  the  name.'  "  For  this  introduction  to  the  Prince's 
pr-esence,  the  Ulster  harper  was  indebted  to  his  countrymen,  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Kelly.t 

By  the  29th,  the  day  after  his  entering  Edinburgh,  Charles  had  gained 
more  adherents  of  consequence,  or  the  Lord  Kellie,  and  other's  from  the 
Lowlands — "many,"  we  are  told,  "induced  to  join  him,  less  by  personal 
devotion,  than  by  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  Union."  He  was 
likewise  reinforced  by  other  Highlanders;  he  obtained  several  requisites 
for  his  troops,  among  which  were  some,  yet  comparatively  few,  muskets, 

•  Like  Hepburn,  as  the  annotator  of  the  Scotch  Jacobite  Minstrelsy  informs  us, 
— "Many  intelligent,  well-educated  men  were  known  to  have  favoured  the  insur- 
rection of  1745,  less  from  attachment  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  than  from  a  hope, 
that  their  restoration  would  lead  to  a  rei)eal  of  what  was  called  the  detested  Union." 
See,  also,  the  letter  of  Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  April  10th,  1790. 

+  Not,  as  Mr.  Sampson  says,  a  "Colonel  Kelly  of  Koscommon."  Who  the  Kelly 
was  is  obvious.     But  the  mention  of  ' '  Koscommon  "  is  useful. 
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owing  to  the  previous  conveyance  of  sucli  articles  into  the  Castle  j  and, 
notwithstanding  that  many  of  his  men  wei'e  consequently  still  most 
incompletely  ai-med,  he  reviewed  the  whole,  in  order  to  march,  on  the 
30th,  against  Sir  John  Cope,  who,  by  that  time,  had  landed  at,  and 
was  advancing  from,  Dunbar,  towards  the  Scotch  metropolis.  Cope  was 
joined  by  his  regular  cavalry,  besides  a  number  of  Edinburgh  or  other 
Lowland  Volunteers,  including  some  armed  clerical  zealots,  or  Presby- 
terian Ministers;  and  he  had  written  from  Banff,  on  the  20th,  in  due 
anticipation  of  victory, — "  Though  damage  may  be  done  by  the  quickness 
of  the  march,  which  the  Highlanders  are  much  more  able  to  make  than 
we  are,  yet  a  solid  body,  like  ours,  must  effectually  get  the  better  of  them, 
in  the  end."  With  similar  confidence,  in  writing  from  Perth,  on  the  31st, 
how  Cope,  instead  of  fighting  at  Coniearrack,  "escaped  to  the  north,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  Highlanders,"  the  Prince  had  added,  of 
that  movement  of  the  English  force — "  But  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  for  it — 
I  shall  have  the  greater  glory  in  beating  them,  when  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  supported  by  their  dragoons."  The  2  armies  were  iu 
sight  of,  and  an-ayed  against,  each  other,  October  1st,  about  7  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  for  the  engagement,  variously  styled  the  battle  of  Preston- 
Pans,  or  Gladsmuir.  Cope's  force  had  such  comparative  advantages  on 
its  side  as  to  be  seemingly  invincible:  the  infantry  were  about  2100j  the 
cavalry,  2  dragoon-regiments,  1  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  were 
700  strong;*  and  these  2800  men,  generally  disciplined  and  equipped  as 
English  regulars,  had  6  field-canuon,  besides  mortars ;  and  were  only 
approachable  through  a  morass,  and  narrow  pass.  The  Prince's  followers, 
on  the  contrary,  a  rural  militia,  collected  within  5  weeks,  and,  in  part, 
very  imperfectly  weaponed — some  having  merely  a  sword,  or  a  dirk,  oj-  a 
pistol,  or  a  bludgeon,  or  a  scythe-blade  fastened  straight  to  a  pitch-fork 
handle — were,  besides,  inferior  in  numbei',  or,  even  by  the  hostile  com- 
putation of  Home,  not  2400  men;  t  their  cavalry,  as  only  about  50,  having 
to  be  necessarily  but  a  party  detached,  or  in  reserve;  and  the  artillery,  as 
but  1  iron  gun,  only  adapted  for  firing  a  marching-signal,  had  to  be  left 
behind;  while,  to  reach  the  English,  it  was  necessary  "to  pass  before 
their  noses,'  in  a  defile  and  bog."  Nevertheless,  Charles,  through  good 
local  intelligence,  having  effected  this  passage  by  day-break  on  the  2nd, 
Lis  1st  line  alone,  of  but  1456  combatants,  mastered  with  a  rush  the 
enemy's  artillery,  ere  it  gave  more  than  5  shots;  next  put  the  2  dragoon- 
regiments  to  a  rapid  and  disgraceful  flight,  compared  with  that  of  "rabbits 
one  by  one;"  and,  having  discharged  and  thrown  down  their  muskets, 
with  a  most  tremendous  shout,  closed,  target  and.  claymore  in  hand,  upon 
the  hostile  infantry.  "The  English  officers  in  Cope's  army,"  says  my 
contem])orary  Loudon  publication,  "behav'd  very  gallantly,  and  did  all 
in  their  power  to  oblige  their  men  to  perform  their  duty;  but  the  terrible 
figure  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  irresistible  fury  with  which  they 
charg'd  them,  baffled  their  utmost  efforts,  and  struck  such  a  dread  into 

*  In  March,  1745,  the  regular  complement  of  every  dragoon-regiment  quartered 
in  Great  Britain  was  published,  as  354  "  effective  private  men  " — i.  e.,  6  troops  of 
59  each — and  81  '•officers,  &c.,"  or  435  for  both.  By  this  statement,  2  dragoon- 
regiments  would  contain  870  men  of  all  ranks.  A  letter,  in  the  CuUoden  Papers, 
from  General  Wightman,  who  was  with  Cope's  force  at  Preston-Pans,  refers  to 
Cope's  cavalry  there  as  "the  700  dragoons." 

+  Home's  numerical  estimate  of  the  Prince's  army  at  Preston-Pans  seems  trust- 
worthy, as  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  his  ovm  inquiries  with  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Patullo,  Muster-Master  to  that  army. 
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the  soldiers,  that  they  soon  gave  way  to  the  impetuous  onset  of  their 
enemies."  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  who  was  with  the  Prince,  in  the 
2nd  line  of  his  army,  not  above  50  paces  behind  the  1st,  running,  as  fast 
as  possible,  to  overtake  that  line,  and  near  enough  never  to  lose  sight  of 
it,  asserts,  "  in  less  than  5  minutes,  we  obtained  a  complete  victory ! " 
The  Prince  himself,  in  his  letter  to  his  father,  after  noting,  "only  our  1st 
line  had  occasion  to  engage,"  adds,  •'  for,  actually  in  5  minutes,  the  field 
wa^i  cleared  of  the  enemies!"  General  Wightman,  who  was  with  Cope's 
army,  not  serving,  but  as  a  looker  on,  and  who  says,  he  "  saw  all  the 
dragoons  quite  out  of  the  field,  and  the  foot  surrounded  on  all  sides," 
alleges,  that  the  entire  affair  "lasted  about  4  minutes,  and  no  longer!'* 
Hence  the  boast,  and  with  so  much  truth,  by  the  Jacobites,  that  "  their 
young  Prince  could  win  a  battle  in  5  minutes ! "  Charles  had,  at  most, 
115  Jiors  de  combat,  or  but  35,  including  5  ofiicers,  killed,  and  70  or  80 
■  men  wounded.  Of  Cope's  infantry,  who  were  the  suflferers  on  this 
occasion,  as  his  dragoons  fled  at  once,  only  170  escaped,  about  300  were 
slain,  450  wounded,*  and  between  1600  and  1700,  including  70  officers, 
were  returned,  by  their  own  Serjeants  and  Corporals,  as  prisoners;  so 
that  the  Anglo-Hanoverians,  or  Georgeites,  were  diminished  between. 
1900  and  2000  men  by  this  routing.  +  Their  colours  and  standards, 
among  which  were  7  that  had  belonged  to  the  runaway  dragoons,  their 
artillery,  consisting  of  6  guns  and  2  mortars,  their  camp,  their  baggage, 
and  their  militaiy  chest,  containing  some  thousand  pounds,  Avere  captured 
by  the  Highlanders;  whose  victorious  loyalty,  renewing  that  day  the 
glories  of  their  forefathers  imder  Montrose  and  Dundee,  was  rewarded 
by  "a  fine  plundei-.''  The  last  triumph  of  Scotch  nationality,  in  the 
national  metropolis,  iinder  the  representative  of  the  ancient  national 
dynasty  of  Scotland,  and  over  the  forces  of  her  old  national  enemy, 
followed  this  dashing  Celtic  discomfiture  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  Southron. 
"  The  Camei'ons,"  says  ray  authority,  "  entered  Edinburgh  scarcely  3 
hours  after  the  battle,  playing  their  pipes  with  might  and  main,  and 
exhibiting,  with  many  marks  of  triumph,  the  colours  they  had  taken  from 
Cope's  dragoons.     But  the  return  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  was 

reserved  for  the  succeeding  day,  Sunday The  clans  marched, 

in  one,  long,  extended  line,  into  the  lower  gate  of  the  city,  with  bag-pipes 
exultingly  playing  the  cavalier  air,  ^  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.' 
They  bore,  besides  their  own  standards,  those  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  royal  army;  and  they  displayed,  with  equally  ostentatious  pride,  the 

•  Of  Cope's  inf^intry,  abandoued,  from  the  very  commencement,  by  the  dastardly 
dragoons,  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  Chambers  specify  those  who  escaped  as  hut  170; 
and  the  contemporary  London  compilation,  "Young  Juba,"  makes  their  slain  300, 
and  wounded  450 — the  latter,  to  be  reckoned,  of  course,  as  among  those  taken 
prisoners.     "For  1  that  was  killed  by  a  bullet,  20  fell  by  the  sword." 

t  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Prince's  Lieutenant-General,  relates  that,  by  the  lists 
lie  caused  the  English  Serjeants  and  Corporals  to  take  of  their  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  fellow-captives  after  the  engagement,  the  whole  "  made  between 
1600  and  1700  men,"  or  say  1650;  who,  with  the  170  escaped,  and  300  slain,  would 
make  Cope's  infantry  2120,  or,  in  round  numbers,  2100 ;  and,  adding  to  these  his  700 
cavalry,  his  entire  ai'my  would  be  2S20,  or,  in  round  nimibers,  2S00  men.  This 
computation  moreover  agrees  with  the  contemporary  estimate  of  Cope's  force  for  the 
action  by  the  Enghsh  Whig  Kay,  who  asserts,  "  of  the  King's  troops,  there  were 
about  2S00,  who  should  have  fought."  He  names  (so  f;ir  as  I  can  make  them 
out)  78  of  Cope's  officers  as  "kiUed,  wounded,  and  jn-isoners. ''  In  the  best  Jacobite 
and  Georgeite  publications  of  the  day,  those  officers  are  summed  up  as  S3  or  S-t  ia 
number. 
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vast  accession  of  dress,  and  personal  ornament,  which  they  had  derived 
from  the  vanquished.  In  the  rear  of  their  own  body,  came  the  prisoners, 
at  least  half  as  numerous  as  themselves,  and  then  followed  the  wounded 
in  carts.  At  the  end  of  all,  came  the  baggage,  and  cannon,  under  a 
_  uarct." 
This  important  victory  rendered  the  Prince  master  of  nearly  all 
Scotland,  except  the  fovts  held  by  the  English  in  the  Highlands,  and 
the  Castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  still  garrisoned  by  them.  His 
father  was  consequently  proclaimed,  in  almost  every  town,  under  his 
national  title  (as  in  1715)  of  "King  James  VIII.,"  and  the  public  money 
was  levied  for  his  service^;  the  previous  Anglo-Hanoverian  authorities 
having  generally  to  skulk  into  privacy,  or  fly  into  England.  "  There  is 
nothing  to  be  seen,  in  town,  and  country,  but  people  with  tohif.e  cockades" 
exclaims  a  contempoi-ary,  "  and  even  the  ladies  have  fixed  them  on  their 
head-dress!"  In  short,  "the  rebels  were  now  absolutely  masters  of  Scot- 
land," writes  a  howling  Whig  thei'e,  "and  they  might,  when  they  pleased, 
have  cut  all  our  throjits!" — the  designation  of  '■^  rebel  foe,"  on  the  other 
hand,  being  already  applied  to  the  Whigs,  in  the  exultation  of  Jacobite 

minstrelsy. 

"  Now  Charles  asserts  his  father's  right. 
And  thus  establishes  his  own ; 
Braving  the  dangers  of  the  fight, 

To  cleave  a  passage  to  the  throne. 
The  Scots  regain  their  ancient  fame, 

And  well  their  faith  and  valour  show; 
Supporting  their  j'oung  hero's  claim, 
Against  a  powerful  rebel  foe ! " 

The  day  after  Cope's  overthrow,  Charles  forwarded,  to  the  northei'n 
English  Jacobites,  intelligence  of  his  "wonderful  success"  for  their 
deliverance,  and  of  his  intention  soon  "to  move  towards  them,"  when 
*Hhey  would  be  inexcusable,  before  God  and  man,  if  they  did  not  all  in  their 
power,  to  assist  and  s^ipport  him,  in  such  an  undertaking;^''  adding,  as  ta 
the  imperative  necessity  then  for  an  honest  or  uncompromising  co-ojiera- 
tion  on  their  part — "  There  is  no  more  time  for  deliberation — now  or  never 
is  the  word  I"  *  Mr.  Kelly,  too,  was  sent  to  France,  to  represent  to  the 
Ministers  there  the  expediency  of  assisting  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland; 
which  commission,  after  a  narrow  escape  of  that  gentleman  from  arrest 
by  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  consular  agent  at  Camp- Veer  in  Holland,  was 
executed;  and  Sir  James  Steuart,  (the  distinguished  Avriter  on  political 
economy,)  was  subsequently  despatched  to  France,  to  second  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Kelly.  In  "".he  course  of  the  month  of  October,  2  ships  from 
France  and  1  from  Spain — where,  as  in  France,  the  brightest  hopes  were 
excited  among  the  Irish  exiles  by  the  Prince's  success — reached  the 
northern  Scotch  ports,  conveying  the  Marquis  d'Eguilles  with  a  letter 
from  Louis  XV.  to  the  Prince,  £6000,  some  thousand  stmd  of  arras,  G 
field-pieces,  a  detachment  of  Fx-ench  artilleiy-men,  and  several  Irish 
officei's  in  the  cervices  of  France  and  Spain.  Of  the  "  Irish  oflRcers  in  the 
service  of  France,"  the  principal  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Regiment  of 

"  Charles,  in  corresponding,  the  year  before,  ^\ith  the  adherents  to  his  family  in 
Great  Britain,  "soon  perceived  his  Scotch  ivartizans,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "to  be 
greatly  superior,  in  zeal  and  determination,  to  his  English."  And,  more  recently, 
or  in  February,  1745,  the  Prince,  writing  to  his  father,  remarks — "  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  our  friends  in  England  are  a/raid  of  thdr  own  sluxdow,"  &c. 
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Lally,  "  Mr.  Grant,  *  an  able  mathematician,  who  had  been  employed  for 
many  years  with  M.  Cassini,  in  the  Observatory  at  Paris." 

As  "the  Act  of  Union  was,"  observes  the  German  biographer  of  Charles, 
"an  object  of  general  aversion  in  Scotland,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
Scotland,  as  a  separate  Kingdom,  was,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  adherents, 
a  matter  quite  as  important  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  Stuart  dynasty" 
— so  that,  remarks  a  noble  English  historian,  "no  saying  was  more 
common,  among  the  Jacobites,  than  that  they  were  bound  to  restore,  not 
merely  the  King  but  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland" — the  1st  thought  of 
the  Prince  was  "  to  summon  a  Scottish  Parliament  at  Edinburgh  " — to 
which  design,  however,  there  were  then  such  obstacles,  that,  as  his  better 
policy  for  the  time,  he  had  to  relinquish  it.  But,  in  his  Declaration  of 
October  9th,  O.  S.  (or  20th  N.  S.)  from  the  Scottish  metropolis,  as 
Prince  Regent,  warning  all  "liege  subjects,  whether  Peei-s,  or  Commoners," 
from  attending  the  Parliament,  which  "  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had  taken 
upon  him  to  siimmon  to  meet  at  Westminster"  that  month,  Charles  more 
especially  prohibited  any  subjects  of  his  father's  "antient  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  whether  Peers,  or  Commoners,"  to  sit  and  act  in  "such  an 
unlawful  assembly,"  on  pain  of  being  "  proceeded  against  as  traitors  and 
rebels  to  their  King  and  Country;"  adding,  " tlie  pretended  Union  of 
the  Kingdoms  being  now  at  an  end'''  And,  in  another  Declaration,  from 
Holy  rood  House,  next  day,  to  all  his  father's  subjects — a  document  of 
greater  length  and  importance,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Thomas  Slieridan  and 
Sir  James  Steuart,  aided,  not  improbably,  by  Mr.  Kelly — the  so-called 
Union  was  denounced,  as,  on  the  part  of  James,  it  so  well  deserved  to 
be,  and  its  repeal  was  accordingly  promised.  "With  respect  to  the 
•pretended  Union  of  the  2  nations"  says  the  document,  " the  King  cannot, 
possibly  ratify  it,  since  he  has  had  repeated  remonstrances  against  it,  from 
each  Kingdom ;  and  since  it  is  incontestable,  that  the  principal  point  then 
in  view  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Royal  Family  from  their  undoubted  right 
to  the  Crovm ;  for  which  purpose,  the  grossest  corruptions  were  openly 
used,  to  bring  it  abouty  Among  others  of  the  Scotch  aristoci-acy  by  this 
time  attached  to  the  Prince  v/ere  Alexander  Forbes,  Lord  Pitsligo,  an 
elderly  nobleman,  from  his  general  amiability  and  prudence  "the  oracle 
of  the  Lowland  gentry ;  "  and  the  Honourable  Arthur  Elphinston,  soon 

♦The  name  of  Grant — in  its  Norman  form,  "le  Graimt,"  or  "Grannte" — has 
been  respectable,  during  the  middle  ages  and  subsequently,  in  Ireland,  or  in. 
Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  In  the  War  of  the  devolution,  Jasper  Grant, 
Esq.  of  Kilmurry,  County  Cork,  and  Grantstnwn,  County  Waterford,  was  a  Captain 
of  Dragoons  in  King  James's  service ;  and  Walter  Grant  of  Curlody,  County  Kil- 
kenny, was,  as  a  Stuart  loj'alist,  attainted  by  the  Williamites.  The  gentleman  of 
this  uame,  in  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  sent  from  Fraoce  to  serve  under  Prince  Charles 
in  Scotland,  appears,  by  his  Stiiart  title  of  "Baron  of  Iverk,"  or,  as  Frenchified, 
"Iverque,"  to  have  been  from  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  in  which  "Iverk"  is  a 
Barony.  He  published  in  France  a  magnificent  map  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a 
portion  of  the  coasts  of  France,  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irelaud,  with  the  motto  "  Dieii  et  mon  Droit"  underneath  on  a  scroll;  the  object 
of  the  document  being  thus  set  forth.  "  Cakte  oii  sont  tracees  toutes  les  differentes 
routes  que  S.  A.  R.  Charles  Edward,  Prince  de  Galles,  a  suivies  dans  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  et  les  marches,  tant  de  son  armee,  que  de  celle  de  TEunenii. 
On  y  trouve,  aussi  les  Sieges  qui  out  ete  faits,  et  les  Batailles  qui  ont  e'te  donne'es 
dans  son  entreprise.  Gette  Carte  sera  trea  utile  pour  VHistoire,  les  dates  des  princl- 
jinux  tventmens  y  etanl  marquees  avec  exactitude.  Dressee  et  prgsent^e  it  Sox 
Altesse  Roy  ale,  par  son  tr&s  humble  et  tres  obeissant  Servitcur,  J.  A.  Grante, 
Baron  d'lverque  et  Colonel  de  I'Artillerie  du  Prince  en  Ecosse."  Were  this  map 
rei)ublished,  many  copies  of  it  ought  to  sell  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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after  Lord  Balmerino,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Hanoverian 
intruder  in  1715;  consequently  many  years  in  exile  on  the  Continent; 
and  who  finally  became  so  illustrious  for  his  intrepid  death.  "  I  might 
easily  have  excused  myself  taking  arras  on  account  of  my  age,"  he 
observed,  being  57  when  he  joined  Charles,  "but  I  never  could  have  had 
peace  of  conscience,"  he  added,  "if  I  had  staid  at  home,  when  that  brave 
Prince  was  exposing  himself  to  all  manner  of  dangers  and  fatigue,  both 
night  and  day."  Having,  by  November  11th,  oi-ganized  his  utmost 
disposable  strength,  and  overruled  the  argument  of  his  Scotch  Privy 
Counsellors,  that  "  He  should,  for  the  present,  merely  aim,  to  secure 
himself  in  the  possession  of  Scotland,  and  to  defend  that  Kingdom,  by  a 
national  war,  against  its  ancient  enemy,"*  Charles  quitted  Edinburgh,  to 
inarch  for  England ;  where  he  calculated  on  being  supported  by  due 
risings  of  the  Jacobites,  as  well  as  seconded  by  an  invasion  from  France, 
in  opposition  to  the  Whig-Hanoverian  government.  That  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  since  Cope's  defeat,  had,  to  their  several  regular  corps 
quartered  at  home,  and  levies  of  Militia  and  Volunteers,  added  2  regi- 
ments of  infantry  from  Ireland,  and  had  sent  over  to  Flanders  for  all  but 
2  battalions,  and  4  cavalry  regiments  of  the  British  army  there,  besides 
above  7200  foreign  or  Dutch  mercenaries,  for  the  greater  security  of  the 
German  sovereignty,  or  "Protestant  succession,"  in  England;  while  any 
ti'ansmission  of  assistance  to  Charles,  from  the  Continent,  was  to  be 
guarded  against,  at  sea,  by  Admiral  Vernon,  Rear- Admiral  Byng,  and 
Commodore  Knowles.  Of  those  troops,  there  were  to  be  3  armies :  that 
of  the  north,  under  the  Irish  Protestant  veteran,  Field-Marshal  George 
'Wade;t  that  of  the  centre,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  and  the 
last,  or  that  for  the  preservation  of  Loudon,  under  the  Elector-King, 
George  himself;  the  whole  well  armed,  equipped,  and  artilleried,  and 
making  considerably  above  36,000  men. 

The  Scotch  force,  with  which  Charles,  by  the  19th,  prepared  to  pass 
the  frontier  of  the  2  nations  into  Cumberland,  was  below  5000  effective 
men.  In  noting  the  rank  of  the  principal  officers,  as  native  Scots  and 
noblemen — the  Duke  of  Perth  General,  Lord  George  Murray  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  who,  soon  after,  obtained  the  former  post,  &c., — a  con- 
temporary Anglo- Whig  writer,  Ray,  observes — "  But  tho',  in  regard  of 
their  interest,  these  people  were  honoured  with  si;ch  high  commands, 
yet  it  was  known,  that  the  Pretender  confided  most  in  a  few,  that  came 
over  with  hirn.  At  the  head  of  his  Council,  was  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  of  a  middle  age,  and  rejjuted  a  man  of  capacity, 
who  has  long  been  about  him."  Then,  alluding  to  Colonel  O'Sullivan, 
as  an  Engineer,  and  his  countryman.  Sir  John  Mac  Donnoll,  or  Mac 
Donald,  as  an  Aide-de-Camp  to  Charles,  this  writer  adds — "Mr.  Sullivan 
was  a  person  the  most  concerned  of  any  in  the  rebellion,  and  whose 
councils  the  Pretender  chiefly  relied  on."  Another  hostile  contem- 
])orai'y.  Captain  Bradstreet,  an  Irish  Protestant  spy,  for  the  Anglo- 
Hanoverian    government,    in     Charles's    camp,    informs    us — "Colonel 

*"Some  of  the  Chiefs  even  told  him,"  according  to  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone, 
"that  they  had  taken  arms,  and  risked  tlieir  fortunes,  and  their  lives,  merely  to 
seat  him  on  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  l)ut  tliat  they  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do 
■with  England  !  "     The  old  Wallace  and  Bruce  feeling ! 

t  Of  this  gentleman,  a  native  of  Wcstnieath,  and  of  his  countr3Tnan,  Arthur 
Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  woi-th  noting,  that  hoth  were  Colonels  of  the 
same  corps,  or  the  33rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  as  well  as  Field-Marshals. 
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Sullivan  was  a  fat,  well-faced  man ;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  was  a  drooping, 
old  man;  the  rebel  Prince  reposed  his  greatest  confidence  in  those  2, 
and  Secretar}'  Murray."  It  was  to  the  court  he  paid  to  the  Irish 
favourites  of  Cliarles,  including  the  brave  and  faithful  O'Neill  hereafter 
mentioned,  that  Murray  is  elsewhere  alleged  to  have  been  mainly  in- 
debted, for  the  reguid  shown  him  by  Charles.  Hence,  too,  when  Murray, 
"  desirous  of  a  military  as  well  as  a  civil  command,  made  some  pro- 
gi-ess  in  levying  a  Regiment  of  Hussars,  designed  for  the  light  cavalry 
duties,"  they  "  were  commanded  under  him  by  an  Irish  officer  in  the  French 
service,  named  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bagot."  The  brave  Gaels  of  Alba* 
crossed  the  border  into  England  on  the  19th,  with  a  loud  shout  of 
exultation,  and  flourish  of  their  drawn  claymores  in  the  air — though  the 
glow  of  this  outburst  of  martial  enthusiasm  was  checked, , when  it  was 
remarked,  among  tlie  clans,  as  an  unpropitious  omen,  at  which  some  grew 
pale,  that  Highland  blood  \fAS  first  shed  there;  Lochiel,  in  unsheathing 
his  weapon,  having  unluckily  cut  his  hand !  The  20th,  the  Prince 
marched  against  Carlisle,  remarkable  among  the  old  northern  strongholds 
of  England,  in  her  wars  with  Scotland.  By  the  22nd,  he  invested  and 
summoned  the  place;  at  the  same  time,  preparing  to  oppose  the 
rumoured  advance  of  Marshal  Wade,  with  10  English  and  8  Dutcht 
battalions  of  foot,  2  regiments  of  horse,  and  1  of  dragoons,  in  order  to 
raise  the  siege.  Furnished  with  a  castle  or  citadel,  also  suri'ounded  by 
a  wall  jjlanted  with  cannon,  and.  so  thick  that  3  persons  could  walk 
abreast  upon  it  within  the  parapet,  having  a  ditch  about  4  feet  broad, 
and  a  garrison  of  80  Invalids,  and  some  hundreds  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Militia,  with  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
400  could  have  aided  the  Militia,  Carlisle  would  have  been  defended  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Durand,  at  least  until  something  like  honour- 
able terms  of  capitulation  might  be  obtained  from  an  enemy,  unprovided, 
as  the  Scots  were,  with  heavy  artillery,  Tlie  latter,  on  the  night  of  the 
21st,  opened  trenches  ''  80  yards  from  the  walls,"  alleges  1  of  their 
nan-atives,  when  "  Mr.  Grant,  an  Irish  officer  of  Lally's  regiment,  our 
priucij)al  Engineer,  ably  availed  himself  of  the  ditches  of  enclosures, 
by  which  we  were  able  to  approacli  close  to  the  town,  sheltered  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Our  artilleiy  consisted  of  the  6  Swedi.sh  field- 
pieces  received  from  France  with  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  6  other  pieces  of 
smaller  calibre,  which  we  had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir,"  or 
Preston-Pans.  But  the  reduction  of  the  place  proceeded,  continues  this 
account,  "  rather  from  our  tiureatening  to  fire  red-hot  balls  upon  the  town, 
And  reduce  it  to  ashes,  than  from  the  force  of  our  artillery,  as  we  did 
not  discharge  a  single  shot,  lest  the  garrison  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  smallness  of  their  calibre  j  which  might  have  encouraged  them 
to  defend  themselves  ! "     In  short,  when  no  more  than  2  of  the  Scots 

•At  the  famous  "Battle  of  the  Standard,"  in  1138,  between  the  Auglo- 
ITorman  and  Scotch  forces,  ^' Scottorum  exercitus,"  writes  Broinpton,  of  the  onset, 
"exclamant  Albani!  Albani!" — that  is,  "  Albanachf  AlOanachf"  or  men  of  Alba, 
the  Gaelic  name  for  Scotland. 

t  A  letter,  dated  "Berwick,  September  25tb,  1745,"  states— "  Col.  Herchet  is 
landed  here  from  Holland  with  7220  Dutch  forces  ;  they  .seem  mostly  Papists, 
use  the  Komish  ceremonies,  and  ask.^Where  they  may  have  Mass?''  Tlie  Dutch 
were,  by  treaty,  to  furnish  but  COOO  men,  though  h';re  we  liave  so  many  more,  or 
J220!  On  the  non-exclusion  of  Catliolics  from  the  military  and  naval  services 
in  Holland,  though  a  Protestant  state,  see  the  note  in  Book  ii.,  under  the  Queen's 
Eegiment  of  Infantry,  or  that  of  Luttrell. 
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Lad  been  killed,  or  -wounded,  the  shamelesi^  Militia,  who  should  have 
supported  Lieutenant-Colonel  Durand  at  least  to  the  extent  above 
noted,  shrank  from  their  duty;  submitting,  on  the  26th,  not  only  to 
surrender  the  town  and  citadel  to  Charles,  but  to  walk  away  without 
sirms,  horses,  or  honours  of  war;  and  even  agreed,  not  to  serve  against 
him  for  a  year !  "  The  conduct  of  that  city,"  complains  my  Whig- 
Hanoverian  letter  from  Kendal,  "  fell  much  short  of  what  was  expected 
from  a  place  of  so  much  strength,  and  leputed  loyalty.  .  .  .  The 
rebels  have  taken  above  200  good  horses,  and  all  the  arms,  from  the 
Militia,  besides  1000  stand  lodged  in  the  Castle !" — to  which,  from  other 
Georgeite  authority,  or  that  of  Henderson,  may  be  added,  a  quantity  of 
powder,  military  stores,  "  and  the  money,  plate,  and  most  valuable  effects 
of  the  country,  for  sevei'al  miles  round  !"  The  Prince,  having  received 
the  keys  from  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  their  knees,  and  having 
caused  his  father  to  be  ])roclaimed  in  form,  as  James  III.  of  England 
and  Ireland,  kc,  and  himself  as  Regent,  entei-ed  Carlisle  on  the  2Sth, 
mounted  upon  a  white  charger,  and  preceded  by  a  great  number  of 
pipers.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  200  men  there,  by  which  the  army  was 
reduced  to  about  4500,  Charles,  as  the  result  of  a  Council  which  he 
held,  resumed  his  advance,  December  2nd,  into  England;  still  reckoning 
upon  a  propoi-tionable  native  and  foreign,  or  Jacobite  and  French,  co- 
operation. 

Proceeding  through  Peni'ith,  Shap,  Kendal,  Lancaster,  and  Gai-stang, 
he  arrived,  the  8th,  at  Preston,  where  he  was  first  welcomed  in  England, 
by  cheers,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and  obtained,  en  jjassant,  some,  though 
not  many,  recruits.  Among  these,  was  his  most  eminent  English  adherent 
in  arms,  Francis  Townley,  Esq.,  who,  to  literary  attainments,  united 
militaiy  knowledge,  acquired  in  France,  and  belonged  to  a  Catholic 
family  of  very  high  antiquity  in  Lancashire,  and  remarkable  for  its 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts.  '•'  In  this  County,"  says  a  Whig  writer, 
alluding  to  the  female  feelings  and  fashions  there  in  favour  of  Charles, 
"  the  women  are  generally  very  handsome,  by  which  they  have  acquired 
the  name  of  Lancashire  icUches,  which  appellation  they  really  deserve, 
being  very  agreeable.  But  some  of  the  pretty  Jacobite  witches  chuse  to 
distinguish  themselves,  by  wearing  plaid  breast-knots,  ribbons,  and 
garters,  tied  above  the  knee,"  kc.  By  another  English  account,  "  if  the 
Lancashire  witches  could  have  carried  the  day  for  Prince  Charles,  his 
success  would,  indeed,  have  been  certain."*  From  the  9th  to  the  10th, 
the  Prince  advanced  by  Wigan  for  Manchester,  amidst  crowds  flocking 
to  see  him,  and  wish  him  success;  but  who,  when  offered  arms,  declined 
them,  on  the  plea,  that  "they  did  not  nnderstajid  fighting!"  At  Man- 
chester, the  Georgeite  Militia  "  were  all  discharged,  and  sent  home,  before 
the  Highlanders  came,"  according  to  the  local  or  Byrom  diary,  that 
remarks  i/m  was  "  well  contrived."  To  which  its  editor  adds — "Well 
contrived  indeed;  it  was  just  so  in  Carlisle.  Tlw  country  gentlemen  were 
very  valiant,  before  the  arrival  of  the  rebels ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  heard  cyf 
their  approach,  they  petitioned  to  be  disbanded,  on  the  plea  of  fatigue;  and 
disbanded  tliey  v;ere,  being  clearly  useless!"  The  sentiments  of  the 
Highland  army  on  reaching  Manchester,  the  most  commercial  town  in 

•  With  the  attachment  of  so  many  of  the  laivc  sex  to  the  Stuart  cawse  in  England,, 
compare  the  very  great  and  influential  enthusiasm  of  the  same  sex  in  Scotland, 
for  "  Prince  Charlie,'  so  pointedly  referred  to  by  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  and 
duly  noticed  by  other  authorities. 
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England  noted  for  Jacobitism,  and  the  sympathy  wliicli  existed  with  theuf 
Appearance  there,  have  been  best  conveyed  in  verse. 

"  Here  's  a  health  to  all  brave  English  lads, 

Both  Lords  and  Squires  of  high  renown, 
Who  will  put  to  a  helping  hand, 

To  put  the  vile  Usurper  *  down ! 
For  our  brave  Scots  are  all  on  foot, 
■■'  Proclaiming  loud,  where'er  they  go. 
With  sound  of  trumpet,  pipe,  and  drum, 

The  Clans  are  coming,  oho  !  oho !  &c. 

"  To  set  our  King  upon  the  throne, 

Not  Church  nor  State  to  overthrow. 
As  wicked  Preachers  falsely  tell, 

The  Clans  are  coming,  oho  !  oho ! 
Therefore  forbear,  ye  canting  crew. 

Your  bugbear  tales  are  a'  for  show ; 
The  want  of  stipend  is  your  fear. 

The  Clans  are  coming,  oho !  oho !  &c. 

"  Eous'd,  like  a  lion  from  his  den. 

When  he  thought  on  his  country's  woe, 
Our  brave  protector,  Charles,  did  come, 

With  all  his  Clans,  oho  !  oho ! 
These  lions,  for  their  country's  cause, 
*  And  natural  Prince,  t  were  never  slow  : 

So  now  they  come,  with  their  brave  Prince; 
The  Clans  advance,  oho  !  oho !  &c. 

"  And  now  the  Cl^s  have  drawn  their  sworda. 
And  vow  revenge  against  them  a'. 
That  arm  for  the  Usurper's  cause, 

To  fight  against  our  King  and  Law. 
Then  God  pi-eserve  our  royal  King, 

And  his  dear  sons,  the  lovely  tv/a,  J 
And  set  him  on  his  father's  throne, 

And  bless  his  subjects,  great  and  sma' ! 
The  Clans  are  coming,  &c." 

The  Prince's  entrance  was  attended  with  pealing  of  bells,  popular  acclama- 
tions, an  illumination,  bonfires,  a  wearing  of  the  tohite  cockade,  the  pre- 
sence  of   numbers   to   kiss   his   hand,  and  even   a   celebration,  at  the 

*  According  to  the  English  epigram  on  the  4  Georges,  the  2nd  was  not  less,  if 
not  more,  unpopular  than  the  1st.  Of  George  II.,  Lord  Macaulaj^  says— "The 
interests  of  his  kingdom  were  as  nothing  to  him,  when  compared  with  the  uiterests 
of  his  electorate.  As  to  the  rest,  he  had  neither  the  qualities  which  make  dulness 
respectable,  nor  the  qualities  which  make  libertinism  attractive.  He  had  been  a 
bad  son,  and  a  worse  father,  an  unfaithful  husband,  and  an  ungraceful  lover. 
Not  one  magnanimous  or  humane  action  is  recorded  of  him ;  but  many  instances 
of  meanness,  and  of  a  harshness,  which,  but  for  the  strong  constitutional 
restraints  under  which  he  was  placed,  might  have  made  the  misery  of  his  people." 

+  "The  patriarchal  system  of  laws  upon  which  Highland  society  was  con- 
stituted," says  Mr.  Chiimbers,  on  the  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  the 
Stuarts,  "disposed  tliem  to  look  upon  those  unfortuuate  Princes  as  the  general 
fathers  or  Chiefs  of  the  nation,  whose  natural  and  unquestionable  power  had  been 
rcbelliously  disjiuted  by  their  children"— and,  in  opposition  to  the  English  and 
Lowland  Whigs,  that  writer  adds  of  the  Highlanders,  how  they  '  could  perceive  no 
reasons  for  preferring  a  Sovereign,  on  account  oi  any  peculiarity  in  his  religion." 

t  Prince  Charles,'  and  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  Duke,  and  subsequently 
Cardinal,  of  York. 
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Collegiate  Church,  of  his  arrival,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton,  in  an 
eloquent  address,  which  caused  that  geutlemau  to  be  subsequently 
degraded  by  the  Hanoverian  ruler  of  England.  No  more,  however,  thau 
between  200  and  300  men  had  the  courage  to  enlist,  who,  with  their 
predecessors,  were  embodied  as  the  "  Regiment  of  Manchester,"  xmder 
Sir.  Towuley  for  their  Colonel.  On  the  12tb,  the  Jacobites  left  Man- 
chester in  2  divisions,  which  joined  at  Macclesfield,  and,  after  marching 
by  Congleton,  Leek,  and  Ashbouru,  and  dexterously  gaining  the  start, 
towards  London,  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  much  superior  force, 
entered  Derby,  on  the  15th,  with  colours  flying  and  bagpipes  playing. 
Shortly  after  11  o'clock,  says  a  hostile  narrative  from  that  place,  "the 
van-guard  rode  into  town,  consisting  of  about  30  men,  cloath'd  in  blue, 
fac'd  with  red.  Most  of  them  had  on  scarlet  waistcoats,  with  gold  lace; 
and,  being  likely  men,  made  a  good  appearance.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  the  market-place ;  and  sat  on  horseback  2  or  3  hours.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  several  bon-fires  made,  to  prevent  any 
resentment  from  them,  that  might  ensue,  on  our  shewing  a  dislike  of 
their  coming  among  us.  About  3  in  the  afternoon,  Lord  Elcho,  with 
the  Life-Guards,  and  many  of  their  Chiefs,  also  arriv'd,  on  horseback,  to 
the  number  of  about  150,  most  of  them  cloathed  as  above.  These  made 
a  fine  show,  being  the  flower  of  their  army.  Soon  after,  their  main  body 
also  march'd  into  town,  in  tolei-able  order,  6  or  8  abreast,  with  about  8 
standards,  most  of  them  white  flags  and  a  red  cross.  They  had  several 
bag-pipers,  who  play'd  as  they  march'd  along."  Then,  having  alluded  to 
their  Highland  or  plaid  dress,  &c.,  the  narrative  alleges  of  Charles — 
"  Their  Prince  (as  they  call'd  him)  did  not  arrive  till  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  He  walk'd  on  foot,  being  attended  by  a  great  body  of  his 
men,  who  conducted  him  to  his  lodgings  (the  Lord  Exeter's),  where  he 
had  guards  placed  all  ai'ound  the  house." 

During  this  jirogress  of  the  Scots,  "  we,"  notes  a  contemporary  in 
England,  "  had  alarms,  every  hour,  that  the  Duke's  army  and  the  rebels 
were  engaged ;  those  dealers  in  news  sometimes  giving  the  victory  to  one, 
sometimes  to  another.  'Tis  incredible  to  think,  how  all  cares  and  busi- 
ness subsided,  and  attention  was  only  given  to  the  marches  and  motions 
of  these  2  hostile  armies.  All  other  subjects  were  disregarded,  but  what 
related  to  battles,  victories,  or  defeats,  and  their  consequences."  Another 
eye-witness  adds  of  the  English,  in  these  circumstances — "  The  leant  scrap 
of  good  news  exalts  them  most  absurdly,  and  the  smallest  reverse  of  fortune 
depresses  them  meanly."  This  was  tlie  more  natui-al  in  England,  from 
the  final  dissipation,  by  the  "Pretender'^  in  person,  of  the  swaggering 
delusion  too  long  practised  on  the  public,  more  especially  throughout 
the  country  pai-ts,  by  a  dishonest  press,  merely  pandering  to,  or  trading 
on,  national  vanity,  at  the  expense  of  truth.  An  honest  writer  in  the 
Old  England  Journal  (November  9th,  O.  S.,  or  20th,  N.  S.,)  under  the 
signature  of  "  Agricola,"  having  premised,  how  "the  first  accounts  they 
had  by  authority  mentioned  the  landing  of  the  young  man  only  as  pro- 
bability," itc,  then  informs  us — "  For  many  weeks,  the  thing  was  laugh'd 
at  in  all  companies;  General  Cope's  march  was  looked  upon  as  a  parade 
of  triumph,  rather  than  an  enterprize  of  danger;  and  the  public,  in  idea, 
again  saw  the  roads  crowded  with  i-ebellious  chains,  and  the  gibbets 
loaded  with  Highlanders.  Their  march  southward  was  the  first  step  of 
theirs  which  transpir'd;  and  we  rather  laugh'd,  than  were  alarm'd  at, 
their  seizing  Perth.     Nay,  so  very  wise,  or  so  mighty  sanguine,  were  our 
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coffee-house  politicians,  that  Sir  John  Cope's  passing  them  was  extoU'd 
as  a  master-piece  of  military  stratagem  ;  since  the  small  handful  of  des- 
perate rebels  were  now  betwixt  2  fires,  that  of  his  army,  and  that  of  the 
valiant  Captain  R.  Tennant,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops  which  were  to  defend  Edinburgh.  We  then  flatter'd  ourselves, 
that  not  a  single  rebel  could  escape ;  and  all  the  difficulty  was,  where  to 
find  prisons  sufficient  for  stowing  them,  when  they  should  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  the  Government.  Those  pleasing  ideas  were 
heightened  and  encouraged  by  the  loyal  Address  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  presented,  in  a  manner,  in  the  very  teeth  of  rebellion, 
and  [by]  the  dutiful  flourishes  of  the  gallant  Volunteers,  who  were  to 
cock  up  the  Pretender's  beaver.  But  chiefly  we  were  animated  by  the 
accounts  published  by  authority,  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  action  of 
Gladsmuii-,  that  the  rebels  were  not^^above  3000  naked,  needy,  miserable 
wretches,  and  that  their  numbers  were  rather  diminishing  than  increas- 
ing. After  such  assurances,  it  was  look'd  upon  to  be  the  height  of  folly 
and  madness,  not  without  a  small  spice  of  disloyalty,  to  doubt  of  their 
titter  rviin  in  a  very  few  days.  Every  post  brought  accounts  of  their 
cowardice,  their  desertions,  their  unruliness;  nay,  the  very  mention  of 
the  King's  troops  had  made  them  scamper.  All  this  made  me  laugh  at 
their  vain,  giddy,  distant  efforts.  I  encourag'd  my  neighbours  to  do  the 
same;  and,  tho'  we  were  astonished  at  the  unparallel'd  defeat  of  the 
King's  forces,  yet  the  fresh  accounts  we  had,  in  the  papers,  of  the  dissen- 
tions  and  mutinies  of  the  rebels,  kept  us  froni  being  disraay'd.  His 
Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  the  first  thing  that  I'ous'd  us  from 
this  security.  It  was  then  but  too  plain,  that  our  dangers  had  been, 
from  foolish  or  worse  views,  conceal'd  or  diminish 'd,  and  I  soon  found, 
how  fatally  I  had  deluded  myself  and  others."  Indeed,  "  the  terror  of 
of  the  English,"  asserts  an  officer  of  Prince  Charles,  with  reference  to  the 
Highlanders,  "was  truly  inconceivable;  and,  in  many  cases,  they  seemed 
quite  bereft  of  their  senses.  One  evening,  as"  Mr.  Cameron  of  "Lochiel 
entered  the  lodgings  assigned  to  him,  his  landhvdy,  an  old  woman,  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  u].ilifted  hands,  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  suppli- 
cated him,  to  take  her  life,  but  to  spare  her  2  little  children !  He  asked 
her,  If  she  was  in  her  senses?  and  told  her,  to  explain  herself;  when  she 
answered,  that  everybody  said  the  Highlanders  ate  children,  and  made  them 
their  common  food  !  Mr.  Cameron,  having  assured  her,  that  they  would 
not  injure  her,  or  her  little  children,  or  any  person  whatever,  she  looked  at 
him,  for  some  moments,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  then  opened  a  press, 
calling  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Come  out,  children ;  the  gentleman  will 
not  eat  you!'  The  children  immediately  left  the  press,  where  she  had 
concealed  them,  and  tlirew  themselves  at  his  feet.*  They  affirmed,  in 
the  newspapers  of  London,  that  we  had  dogs  in  our  army,  trained  to 
fight;  and  that  we  were  indebted,  for  our  victory  at  Gladsmuir,  to  those 
dogs,  who  darted  with  fury  on  the  English  army.  They  represented  the 
Highlanders,  as  monstei-s  with  claws,  instead  of  hands.  In  a  word,  they 
never  ceased  to  circulate,  every  day,  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
stories  with  respect  to  the  Highlanders."  Among  the  English,  as  among 
the  Romans,  in  a  period  of  civil  war,  it  might  be  remarked, 


This  anecdote  of  the  Chevalier  <le  Johnstone,  as  to  the  supi50sc<l  catuiibalism  of 
the  Highlanders,  is  supported  by  a  ]ike  account  of  another  gentleman  in  Prince 
Charles's  army,  Mr.  Halkston  of  RathiUet. 
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"  Coioanl9 ihvs  their  own  misfortunes  frame; 

By  their  own  feigninc;  fancies  are  betray'd, 

And  groan  beneath  those  ills  themselves  have  made." 

Eowe's  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  i.,  847-9. 

In  this  manner  did  such  a  comparatively  small  body  of  Scots,  only 
between  4000  and  5000  fighting  men,  and  the  loyal  Iiish  gentlemen  who 
had  the  honour  to  accompany  them,  advance,  at  a  most  inclement  period 
of  the  year,  thi-ough  the  6  Shires  of  Cumberland,Westmoreland,  Lancaster, 
Chester,  Stafford,  and  Derby,  or  above  180  miles  into  England,  and  to 
within  127  miles  of  her  metropolis;  proclaiming  their  Prince  as  they 
went  along ;  and  levying  the  public  money  in  his  name  !  And  this,  in 
spite  of  2  English  armies,  each  above  double  as  numerous,  or  Marshal 
Wade's,  oicned  as  about  10,000  men,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
listed  as  12,700,  of  whom  2400  wei-e  cavalry,  with  30  pieces  of  cannon — 
while  the  Hanovei-ian  occupant  of  the  throne  at  London  could,  it  was 
announced,  assemble,  at  Finchley  Common,  14,000  infantry  and  cavalry, 
(including  the  Guards,)  with  32  pieces  of  cannon — those  3  armies  conse- 
quently fi)rming  about  36,700  men.*  Such  a  bold  and  well-conducted 
movement,  on  the  part  of  this  handful  of  Jacobite  loyalists, — the  lowest 
number  of  Scotch  invaders  known  to  have  successfully  penetrated  so  far 
into  the  "land  of  the  Southron!" — was  now,  however,  found  to  have 
been  undertaken  without  any  appearance  of  receiving  from  English 
Jacobitism,  or  French  invasion,  that  aid,  on  the  prospect  of  which  the 
movement  was  based.     The  Scotch  ballad  states — 

"  Had  English  might  stood  by  the  right, 
As  they  did  vaunt  fvll  vain,  joe  ; 
Or  play'd  the  parts  of  Highland  hearts, 
The  da}'  was  a'  our  ain,  joe." 

Nor  is  this  assertion  in  verse  unsupported  by  due  evidence  in  prose.  The 
editor  of  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Memoirs  in  1820,  from  a  perusal 
of  the  Stuart  archives  in  the  possession  of  George  TV.,  alleges,  that  Prince 
Charles  "  was  Jirst  invited  into  Great  Britain,  and  then  aWmdoned  to  his 
fate,  hy  a  great  part  of  the  English  aristocracy.  This  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  as  there  is  evidence  of  it,  in  their  own  handwriting."  From  "these 
archives,  which  consist  of  more  than  500,000  documents,  equally  curious 
and  instructive,"  we  learn,  "that  the  project  of  the  Pretender  was  not  so 
wild,  as,  since  the  result,  it  has  usually  been  pronounced;  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Highland  Chiefs,  who  staked  their  lives  and  properties 
upon  the  issue,  though  certainly  bold,  was  not  so  imprudent,  as  it  might, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  be."  For,  when  those  Chiefs  had,  continues  this 
writer,  "surmounted  the  greatest  danger,  to  which  every  enterprise  of 
that  natiire  is  exposed,  namely,  the  danger  of  being  crushed  in  the  outsety 
they  could  hardly  anticipate,  when  they  advanced  into  England,  that  the 
powerful  l)arty,  which,  had  promised  to  join  them,  would,  tvhen  the  risk 
teas  so  rmich  less,  be  so  much  more  regardless  of  their  icord,  than  they  them- 
selves had  been."  But  the  English  High-Church  Jacobites  of  the  country 
so  chivalrously  traversed  by  Charles,  in  reliance  on  their  professions  and 
promises,  were  generally  mere  braggarts  and  cowards.  On  the  boastful 
assurances  of  many  thousand  recruits  from  their  party,  when  constituting 


« ■ 


I  give  the  numerical  strength  of  the  .3  armies  from  Georgeite  authorities.  But, 
that  the  "  grand  total"  of  troops  in  Great  Britain  was  much  higher  in  amount,  will 
be  seen  farther  on. 
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"by  far  the  majority  of  the  popi^lation,  such  High-Church  caballers  in  f 
1715  had  drawn  the  Scots  and  the  Catholics  iu  arms  to  Preston,  and  then 
left  them  unassisted  against  the  forces  of  the  Whig-Hanoverian  Govei-n- 
ment!  The  Catholics,  who  had  honestly  taken  the  field  for  the  Stuart 
cause  along  with  the  Scots,  and  who  suffered  according!}-,  (especially  in 
the  case  of  poor  Lord  Derweutwater,)  wei-e  naturally  so  indignant  at  this 
treacherous  poltroonery  then^  that  they  i-esolved  not  to  be  deceived,  and 
sacrificed  again.  In  consequence  of  which,  and  the  subsequent  lenitj'^  of 
the  existing  Government  towards  them,  only  2  persons  of  any  note  belong- 
■  iug  to  their  religion,  or  Colonel  Townley,  and  a  Mr.  Andrew  Blood  of 
Yorkshire,  as  Captain  in  the  Regiment  of  Manchester,  now  joined  the 
Prince ;  *  while  the  representatives  of  High-Church  Jacobitism,  though 
acting  somewhat  better  at  this  juncture  than  in  1715,  by  supplying  the 
Prince  with,  perhaps,  300  men  at  most,t  yet,  on  the  whole,  were  found 
■wanting,  as  doing  nothing  like  what  they  had  given  him  reason  to  expect 
from  them.  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  wretched  contrast  between  the 
acts  and  the  boasts  of  those  High-Cliurch  Jacobite  countrymen  of  his  in 
1745,  the  contemporary  English  writer,  Pay,  remarks — "The  case  was 
much  the  same  in  1715;  for,  although  a  great  many  Lancashire  gentle- 
men, with  their  servants  and  friends,  had  joined  the  rebels,  yet  they  were 
most  of  them  Papists,  which  made  the  Scots  gentlemen  and  Highlanders 
mighty  uneasy,  very  much  suspecting  the  cause;  for  they  expected  all  the , 
liigh-Cliurch  party  to  have  johi'd  them;  %  who,  according  to  Patten's 
History  of  that  Pebellion.  are  never  right  hearty  for  the  cause,  till  tlcey 
are  mellow  over  a  bottle,  and  then  they  do  not  care  for  venturing  their 
carcases  any  further  than  the  tavern.  There,  indeed,  (says  he)  with 
'  High-Church  and  Or:.ioxd,'  they  would  make  men  believe,  who  do  not 
know  them,  that  tliey  would  encounter  the  greatest  opposition  in  the 
world.  But,  after  having  considted  their  jyiUows,  and  the  fume  a  little 
evaporated,  it  is  to  be  observed  of  them,  that  they  generally  become  mighty 
tame.,  and,  like  the  snail,  if  you  touch  their  houses,  they  hide  their  heads, 
shrink  back,  and  pull  in  their  horns.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  of 
the  English  Jacobites,  no  p>(^ople  in  the  universe  know  better  the  difference 
between  drinking  and  fighting.  It  is  true,  the  latter  they  know  not  practi- 
cally ;  and,  I  believe,  they  are  so  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
have  by  i-elation,  that  they  never  will."  Hence,  too,  in  alluding  to  "  the 
Jacobites,''  his  countrymen,  Horace  Walpole  sarcastically  notes,  "of 
which  stamp,  great  part  of  England  was,  till — the  Pretender  came."  And 
another  contemporary,  the  Pev.  Mr.  Owen  of  Rochdale,  adds  of  such 
swaggerers  and  skulkers — "The  young  Chevalier  complained  bitterly, 
during  the  course  of  his  English  expedition,  of  some  political  rats,  thai 

•I  have  derived  much  "useful  light,"  on  EngUsh  Jacobite  politics,  from  the 
"Lancashire  ^lemovials  of  1715,"  &c.,  contributed  to  the  publications  of  the 
Chetham  Society  bj'-  the  learned  and  liberal  Dr.  Samuel  Hibbert  Ware. 

+  According  to  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  the  Regiment  of  Manchester  "  never 
exceeded  300  men;"  and  if  it  ever  included  so  manj%  (as  Voltaire,  too,  reports,)  the 
greater  number  would  appear  to  have  soon  deserted  ;  since  the  total,  at  the  sur- 
render of  Carusle,  presented  only  114  men  of  evtry  rank. 

X  After  the  arrival  of  George  I.  from  Hanover,  the  High-Church  mobs  made  great 
noise  in  England,  rough-handhng  Dissenters,  destrojang  Dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship, to  such  cries  as  "  God  damn  Kinrj  George  !  God  bless  King  James  III. !  "  and 
indulging  in  other  tumultuary  outbreaks,  expressive  of  aversion  to  the  former  and 
attachment  to  the  latter  Prince.  But,  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  it  turned  out,  that 
such  as  were  prominent  at  rows  would  be,  by  ijo  means,  proportionably  so,  in  th» 
^e;mi7J€  "  tug  of  war." 
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had  long  drank  and  sworn  in  7ns  service,  and  thai  had  fought  many  cam- 
paigns for  him  over  the  bottle;  but  that,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
standard,  and  malce  the  cam,paign  of  danger,  they  all  fled,  and  forsook 
him."  Under  these  circumstances,  the  little  work  on  the  Prince,  entitled 
"  Ascaniiis,  or  the  Young  Adventurer,"  has,  with  reference  to  the  English 
Jacobites,  deservedly  animadverted  iipon  "  the  treachery,  or  remissness,  or 
loant  of  sincerity  in  these,  who  made  great  professioiis  of  zeal  for  his  interest, 
and  who,  after  having  drawn  him  into  a  vain  dependance  upon  them, 
remained  idle  spectators  of  the  danger  they  had  run  him  into."  From 
England  no  correspondence  should  have  been  held  with,  and  no  pro- 
mises of  assistance  should  have  been  made  to,  the  Stuart  family;  or 
when  held  with,  and  made  to,  that  family,  should  unquestionably  have 
been  found  of  mo7'e  value,  than  they  loere,  by  Prince  Charles,  and  the 
Scotch  Jacobites.  "The  conduct  of  cowards,  who  join  a  movement  to 
gratify  their  petty  vanity,"  says  an  Irish  writer,  "  and  then,  in  the  day 
of  danger,  shrink  into  concealment,  tends  to  lead  brave  men  to  destruc- 
tion, by  giving  them  false  notions  of  the  support  they  may  reckon  on,  in 
a  bold  enterprise.  The  blood  of  the  brave,  who  perish  so  deceived,  is  on  the 
head  of  the  recreants,  who  deceive  them." 

While  thus  unaided  by  the  worthlessness  of  his  English  friends  on 
land,  the  Prince  too  fatally  experienced  the  efficiency  of  his  English 
enemies,  in  depriving  him  of  assistance  from  the  Continent  by  sea ;  *  the 
winds  also,  in  this,  as  on  other  emergencies,  being  prejudicial  to  the  Stuart 
cause!  From  Spain,  where,  as  early  as  August,  the  Irish  i-efugees  had 
such  intelligence  concerning  Charles,  that  they  hoped  for  a  speedy  return 
to  their  own  country,  4  vessels  were  despatched,  with  due  supplies  for 
Scotland.  Only  1  of  these,  however,  (as  previously  noticed)  arrived 
there.  In  October,  the  Trial  pi'ivateer  of  Bristol,  of  16  guns  and  120 
men,  took,  and  brought  into  that  port,  the  San  Zirioco,  from  Corunna, 
of  16  guns  and  60  men,  with  2500  muskets,  as  many  bayonets,  100 
barrels  of  powder,  150  quintals  of  musket-balls,  several  boxes  of  horse- 
shoes and  flints,  and  about  24,000  dollars  in  gold  and  silver;  this  .ship 
having  an  Irish  Captain  of  Horse,  and  an  Irish  pilot  on  board,  and  being 
bound  for  Scotland;  but  sufficient  information  respecting  it  being  with- 
held, by  committing  a  box  of  papers  to  the  deep;  and  the  Irish  Captain, 
having  been  brought  up  to  London,  was  sent  to  Newgate.  Of  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  those  vessels  from  Corunna,  1  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  the  other  not  heard  of  Another  (or  5th)  Spanish  ship,  the 
San  Fedro  brigantine  of  Corunna,  under  Don  Caspar  Guiral,  sailed  for 
Scotland,  with  25U0  new  muskets  and  bayonets,  110  barrels  of  powder, 
70  cases  of  ball,  each  of  400  pounds  weight,  a  gi-eat  number  of  flints,  and, 
of  money,  60,000  pistoles  in  bags.  But  she  encountered  such  terrible, 
contiMry  winds,  that,  after  flinging  her  guns  overboard,  she  was 
endeavouring  to  get  back  to  Si)ain,  when  she  was  taken,  in  Decem- 
ber, by  the  Avihuscade  privateer  of  London  under  Captain  Cooke, 
and  brought  to  Crookhaveu  in  Ireland ;  not,  however,  till  she  had  dis- 
appointed the  English,  by  sending  her  papera,  and  all  but  about  1217 
of  her  60,000  pistoles,   in  the  same   xinremunerative  direction  as  her 

*  The  ^larqiiis  of  Tv/eeddale,  writing,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  from 
"Whitehall,  17tli  September,  1745,"  alleges— "The  Channel  is  now  so  well 
gpardcd  by  different  squadrons,  that  we  are  under  no  apprehensions  of  a  visit 
either  from  the  French  or  Spaniards,  should  that  ever  have  been  their  intention, 
though  nothing  can  prevent  a  single  ship  passing  in  the  night." 
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cannon.  "  There  was  aboard,"  states  a  contempoi'ary  Irish  journal, 
"  a  young  gentleman  who  speaks  the  English  language  perfectly  well, 
and  who  says  his  name  is  Lot'tus:  that  he  was  born  in  France,  but  that 
his  father  was  born  in  the  County  of  Limerick;  and  was,  for  many 
years,  an  eminent  Banker  in  Paris.  .  .  .  He  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  a  Captain  of  Horse  in  the  King  of  Spain's  service."  There  was 
likewise  on  board  a  Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James  Covbett,  a 
native  of  Dublin,  who,  with  Captain  Loftus,  was  sent  u))  for  imprison- 
ment in  the  Castle  there;  and  George  II.  rewarded  the  Captain  of  the 
Ambuscade,  {or  intercepting  so  much  "warlike  stores  for  Scotland,  for 
the  use  of  the  rebels,"  by  a  pi'esent  of  "500  guineas."*  From  France, 
where  the  exciting  accounts  of  Charles's  progress,  the  presence  of  his 
brother,  l^rince  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  and  the  general  devotion  of  the 
Irish  military  to  the  Stuarts,  led,  especially  through  the  zealous  impor- 
tunity of  the  gallant  Lally,  to  preparations  in  her  northern  ports  for 
landing  10,000  men,  including  the  Irish  and  Scotch  regiments,  in 
Britain,  of  which  expedition  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  to  be  General, 
and  Lally  himself  Quarter-Master-General t — such  detachments  as  were 
soonest  ready  to  sail,  or  those  of  the  Royal  Scots  under  their  Colonel, 
Lord  John  Drummond,  of  the  infantry  Regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
and  tlie  Irish  cavalry  Regiment  of  Fitz-James,  under  Brigadier  Walter 
Stapleton,  a  Munster  veteran  distinguished  at  Fontenoy,  on  December 
2nd,  left  Dunkirk  for  Scotland.  But,  on  the  3rd,  the  Sheerness  of  20  guns, 
under  Captain  Bully,  took,  off  the  Doggerbank,  the  Esperance,  and  the 
following  portion  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  &c.,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
arms  : — Dillon's  Regiment.  Captains,  Charles  Ratcliffe,  brother  to  the 
late  lamented  Jacobite  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and,  as  such,  taking  the 
title,  his  son,  the  Honourable  Bartholemew  Ratcliffe,  JMurdoch  Mac- 
gennis,  and  Edmund  Reilly. — Berwick's  Regiment.  Captain,  James 
O'Hanlon. — Bulkeley's  Regiment.  Captain,  Patrick  Fitz-Gerald  ;  Lieu- 
tenant, John  Reilly;  2nd  Lieutenant,  William  Fitz-Gerald;  Ensign,  Cor- 
nelius Mac  Cai'thy. — Roth's  Regiment.  Captains,  Lewis  Shee  and  James 
Scaton;  reformed  Captain,  Robert  Cameron;  Lieiitenant,  Edward  Dunne. 
— Lally's  Regiment.  Reformed  Captain,  Robert  Grace;  Lieutenant, 
Thomas  Penally.  Equerry  to  Lord  Derwentwater,  Clement  Mac  Dermott. 
— Drummond's  Regiment.  Captains,  Alexander  Baillie,  and  Alexander 
Mac  Donald;  1st  Lieutenant,  the  Honourable  Thomas  Nairn,  son  of  Lord 
Nairn  ;  Lieutenant,  Adam  Urquhart ;  2nd  Lieutenant,  Samuel  Cameron. 
M.  Devant,  Lieutenant  in  a  French  regiment.  Of  which  22  prisoners, 
13  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  some  of  them  English  and  Scotch,  belonged 
to  the  Irish  Brigade — exclusive  of  the  Equerry;  5  to  Drummond's 
Scotch  corps;  the  remaining  officer  was  a  Frenchman;  and  60  privates 
accompanied  them,  making,  in  all,  82  men,  besides  the  shi2:)'s  crew. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Alilford,  of  40  guns,  under  Captain  Hanway, 
took,  off  Monti'ose,  the  Louis  XV.  of  Dunkii'k,  manned  by  27  sailors, 
and   having  on  board  330  stands  of  arms,  with  bayonets,  broad-swords, 

*  Geors;e  II.  showed  the  importance  he  attached  to  this  service;  and,  from 
"what  we  are  informed  of  the  contents  of  those  Spanish  vessels  lost  to  Charles,  how 
very  nnfm-tunate  it  was  for  him,  that  (like  the  money,  forwai'ded  from  the  same 
quarter,  for  his  father,  in  Scotland,  in  1715,)  so  many  valuably -laden  ships  could 
not  reach  their  destination  ! 

t  Voltaire  informs  us,  how  much  those  arrangements  to  aid  Charles  were  owing 
to  til 0  ardent  .Jacobitism  of  Lally,  and  his  proportionate  applications  to  the  French 
Muiisters  on  the  subject. 
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horse-furniture,  and  a  2nd  portion  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  thus  particular- 
ized : — Bulkeley's  Regiment.  Captains,  NichoLis  Morris  and  Eichard 
Nagle;  1st  Lieutenant,  Patrick  Meagher;  2nd  Lieutenants,  John  Evan, 
Denis  and  Darby  Mahony;  Cadets,  George  and  Francis  Mathews; 
'2  Serjeants,  3  Corporals,  1  drummer,  and  46  privates. — Clare's  Regi- 
ment. Captains,  James  Conway  and  Valentine  Mervyn;  1st  Lieutenant, 
Bernard  O'Brien;  2nd  Lieutenant,  John  Egar;  2  Serjeants,  3  Corporals, 
1  drummer,  and  46  privates. — Beravick's  Regijient.  Captains,  James 
Macraith,  and  Stephen  Cullen ;  1st  Lieutenant.  Christopher  Plunkett; 
2nd  Lieutenant,  George  Barnwell;  3  Serjeants,  3  Corporals,  1  drummer, 
and  47  privates.  Surgeons,  John  Dwyer*  and  Thomas  Hogan,  and  4 
servants.  Of  which  latter  prisoners  belonging  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  tRe 
oflBcers,  reckoning  the  2  Surgeons  as  such,  were  18;  the  other  military 
(excluding  the  2  servants)  158;  and  the  total  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
176.  Of  about  150  of  those  conquerors  of  Fontenoy,  thus  intercepted 
at  sea,  and  subsequently  prisoners  at  Hull,  a  contemporary  letter  from 
that  place  states — "  The  men  are  all  cloathed  in  red,  and  the  ofiicers 
have  mostly  gold-laced  hats.  To  speak  impartially,  the  officers  are  as 
proper  men  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  being  most  of  them  5  feet  10,  or  6 
feet  high,  and  between  40  and  50  years  of  age;  and  the  common  soldiers 
are  very  good-like  men,  and,  if  they  had  landed,  might  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  mischief"  But  some  hundreds  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  military 
(the  former  the  more  numerous,)  were  destined  to  sail,  from  the  French 
])orts,  with  better  success.  Of  these  troops,  the  1st  portion  from  Fitz- 
James's  Regiment  of  Horse,  and  from  Dillon's,  Roth's,  and  Lally's 
Regiments  of  Foot,  belonging  to  the  Brigade,  with  Brigadier  Stapleton, 
and  from  the  Royal  Scots,  with  Lord  John  Drummond,  effected  their 
landing  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where,  remarks  a  historian  of  Prince 
Charles,  "  all  that  vast  tract  of  land,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Spey,  was 
possess'd  by  his  friends,"  and  "  the  very  boys  appear'd  in  his  interest,  by 
wearing  vMle  cockades,  and  martialing  themselves  in  companies,  under 
.some  young,  sprightly  leaders  !  "  After  cantoning  in  parties  idoiig  the 
coast  about  Montrose,  &c.,  the  main  body  of  those  Irish  and  Scotch 
regulars  fi-om  France  were  to  march  ibr  Perth,  to  join  Lord  Strathallau, 
stationed  there,  with  the  most  considerable  corps  of  the  Jacobite  levies, 
designed  to  ojjpo.se.  the  Anglo-Whig  forces,  which,  since  the  Prince's 
march  to  the  south,  had  re-occupied  Edinburgh,  and  were  endeavouring, 
in  various  quarters,  to  regain  possession  of  the  country.  About  the 
time  of  Lord  John's  and  the  Irish  Brigadier's  landing,  the  Jacobites 
alho  made  an  important  acquisition  at  Montrose  in  the  capture  of  an 
English  war-.slooj),  tlie  Hazard,  of  16  guns,  24  swivels,  and  about  80  men, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hill.  That  officer,  after  firing  upon  the  town, 
and  seizing  3  vessels  laden  with  arms  and  stores,  of  whicli  he  burned  2, 
removing  their  cargoes  into  and  manning  the  3rd,  was  reduced  to  sur- 
render with  his  booty,  partly  by  some  Hii;hlanders  who  boarded  him  in 
boats,  and  partly  by  tlie  skill  with  which  a  battery  was  raised  against 
him  on  shore  by  an  able  Jacobite  partizan,  David  Ferrier,  and  Major 
Nicholas  Glascock,  of  tlie  Regiment  of  Ogilvy,  and  previously  of 
Dillon's,  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  On  Hill's  surrender,  (for  which  he  and 
his  Lieutenant  were  finally  cashiered  by  Court-martial,)  the  name  of 
his  vessel  was  chansed  to  the  Prince  diaries,  the  command  of  which  was 

•  Misprinted,  in  the  Enulhh  list,  "  Divier."    That  a  Dwyer  and  a  Hogan  should 
be  together  would  uot  be  wondered  at  in  Tipperary. 
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given  to  1  of  tlie  officers  whose  ship  had  been  burned,  and  who  had 
likewise  been  very  instrumental  in  efiecting  the  capture;  and  this  ]n'ize 
became  most  useful  from  its  several  subsequent  passages  between  Scotland 
and  the  Continent,  notwithstanding  the  very  superior  strength  and  num- 
bers of  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  cruisers.  Soon  after  the  disembarkation 
of  the  previously-mentioned  Jacobite  auxiliaries  from  the  Coutinent  at 
Montrose,  Peterhead,  &c.,  and  the  capture  of  the  Hazard — besides  the 
arrival  of  another  large  ship  from  Dunkirk  at  Montrose,  which  com- 
pelled the  Ludlow  Castle,  as  overmatched,  to  cut  her  cables  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  there,  and  make  off  to  sea — E-ear- Admiral  Byug,  "  with  4 
men  of  war,"  says  an  English  account,  "came  before  that  harbour;  but 
the  rebels,"  it  is  added,  "  had  planted  their  cannon  so  advantageously 
upon  the  beach,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  them.  The  Milford 
lost  her  bowsprit,  and  received  considerable  damage  in  her  rigging,  in 
attempting  it."  The  veteran  regulars  from  Fi-ance,  at  Montrose,  seem  to 
have  understood  gunnery  too  well  for  the  English  Rear- Admiral.  Such, 
with  reference  to  English  and  Continental  aid,  was  the  state  of  the 
Prince's  affairs,  when  he  reached  Derby. 

The  conversation  of  Charles  at  supper,  on  the  evening  of  December 
15th,  the  day  of  his  entering  Derby,  was  about  his  approaching  final 
success,  and  whether  he  should  enter  the  English  metropolis  on  foot,  or 
on  horseback,  in  a  Highland,  or  an  English  dress  1  But  the  very  natural 
tineasiness,  which  had  already  manifested  itself  at  Manchester  among  the 
Scotch  leaders,  at  finding  themselves  so  very  far  advanced  into  England, 
v.'itli  no  visible  likelihood  of  either  such  Jacobite  or  French  aid  as  they 
had  been  led  to  expect,  and  exposed  to  3  armies  each  above  twice  as 
numei'ous  as  their  own,  rendered  it  imperative  that  a  Council  should 
be  held  by  the  Prince  at  Derby,  the  following  day,  or  the  16th.  There, 
ill  opposition  to  Charles,  who  vehemently  argued  for  pushing  forv.^ard,  to 
make  way,  thi-ough  the  Elector's  army,  at  Finchley  Common,  into  Loudon 
— in  which  view,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  at  first  supported  by  some  of 
the  Irish  officers — the  general  opinion  ultimately  was — that,  surrounded, 
in  a  manner,  as  the  Highland  force  were,  by  so  many  more  than  their 
own  number — deceived  with  respect  to  English  and  French  assistance — 
even  if  victorious  at  Finchley,  too  small  in  amount,  especially  if  diminished 
by  loss,  to  hold  such  a  metropolis  as  London,  which  Cumberland's  and 
Wade's  armies  would  still  be  on  foot  to  relieve — if  defeated  at  Finchley, 
exposed  to  be  totally  cut  off — but,  if  desirous  to  retreat,  being  still  able 
to  retire  to  Scotland,  where  Lord  Strathallan  had  from  3U00  to  4000 
men,  with  a  portion  of  the  Royal  Scotch  and  of  the  Irish  Brigade — under 
such  cii'cum stances,  the  best  course  would  be,  a  return  to  Scotland.  In 
addition  to  this  decision,  the  "dissatisfaction  among  the  Highland  Chiefs," 
we  are  told,  "renewed  in  them  the  belief,  that  it  was  of  less  importance 
to  make  conquests  in  England,  than  to  take  measures  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Scotland,"  where,  too,  they  would  be  recruited.  With 
the  utmost  reluctance,  therefore,  or  though  passionately  exclaiming, 
"Rather  than  go  hack^  I  would  wish  to  be  20  feet  under  ground  !  "  Charles 
had  to  acquiesce  in  retiring  to  Scotland;*  the  more  so,  as  Sir  Thomas 

•  "I  believe,"  concludes  Lord  Mahon,  with  the  best  documentary  sources  at 
command  for  forming  Ajs  belief,  "that,  had  Charles  marched  onward  from  Derby, 
he  would  have  gained  the  British  throne."  Charles,  indeed,  woul-d  liave  "  marched 
onward."  Yet,  were  we  circumstanced  as  his  Councd  were  at  Derby,  or  with  such 
a  generally  alarming  aspect  of  affairs  about  us,  can  we  say,  that  we,  loo,  would  nob 
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Sheridan,  General  O'Sullivan,  and  Secretaiy  Murray  finally  concurred  in 
representing  to  him,  how  the  army  could  not  be  expected  to  fight  well,  if 
all  the  Chiefs  should  be  acting  with  unwillingness,  as  they  would  be,  if 
he  ventured  to  oppose  theh'  previously-expressed  conviction.  The  retreat 
was  accordingly  to  take  place  early  the  ensuing  morning,  or  that  of  the 
17th.  Meanwhile,  during  the  16th,  on  which  this  decision  was  embraced 
by  their  leaders,  the  soldiery  under  the  influence  of  very  different  notions,, 
or  those  of  '-'a  battle,  and  London  !"  occupied  themselves  in  corresponding- 
preparations,  or  putting  their  weapons  into  the  best  fighting  order,  and 
receiving  the  sacrament  at  Derby.  On  the  16th,  too,  partial  intelligence 
of  the  Scots  having  occupied  Derby  reached  London.  But,  on  the  17th, 
when  it  was  universally  known  there,  that  the  Highlanders  had  done  so; 
having  thus  gained  the  start  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  towards 
the  metropolis;  the  panic  excited  by  the  news  was  so  great,  that  it  caused 
the  day  (the  6th  O.  S.  as  then  used  in  England)  to  be  long  remembered 
as  "Black  Friday."  According  to  a  satiric,  yet  not  the  less  credible, 
rhymer  of  the  period, 

"  Poor  London,  alas !  was  scar'd  out  of  its  wits, 
With  arms,  and  alarms,  as  sad  soldiers  as  cits!" — 

most  of  the  inhabitants  being  filled  with  anxiety  for  themselves,  their 
money,  their  connexions,  or  their  friends;  numbers  fleeing  to  the  country 
with  their  valuables;  so  extensive  a  run  being  made  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  that  it  is  said  to  have  only  escaped  insolvency,  by  paying  its 
notes  in  sixpences,  to  gain  time;  the  greater  portion  of  the  shops  being 
closed,  and  public  business  generally  at  a  stand.  "  The  trading  part 
of  the  city,  and  those  concerned  in  the  money  corporations,"  observes 
Smollett,  "  were  overwhelmed  with  fear  and  dejection.  They  reposed 
very  little  confidence  in  the  coui'age  or  discipline  of  their  Militia  and 
Volunteers ;  they  had  received  intelligence,  that  the  French  were 
employed  in  making  preparations,  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  for  a  descent 
upon  England;  they  dreaded  an  insurrection  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
other  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  and  they  reflected,  that  the  High- 
landers, of  whom,  by  this  time,  they  had  conceived  a  most  terrible  idea, 
were  within  4  days'  march  of  the  capital.  Alarmed  by  these  considera- 
tions, they  prognosticated  their  own  ruin  in  the  approaching  revolution; 
and  their  countenances  exhibited  the  plainest  marks  of  horror  and  despair. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobites  wei-e  elevated  to  an  insolence  of  hope, 
which  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal;  while  many  people,  who  had  no 
private  property  to  lose,  and  thought  no  change  would  be  for  the  worse, 
waited  the  issue  of  this  crisis,  with  the  most  calm  indifference."  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  public  feeling  in  London  on  the  very  day  when 
the  cause  for  so  much  ap))rehension  there  was  already  removed,  by  the 
Jacobite  evacuation  of  Derby. 

The  retreat  of  the  Highlanders  commencing  early,  or  while  it  was  still 
dark,  on  the  17th,  they  did  not  generally  perceive,  until  daylight,  that 
they  were  retracing  their  steps;  upon  which,  their  feelings  corresponded 
in  bitterness  with  those  of  their  Prince.     "  If  we  had  been   beaten," 

have  voted  to  retreat,  especially  as  doing  so  implied  a  junction  ■nifch  reinforcements, 
or  the  considerable  coii^s  uuder  Lord  Strathallan?  When  ilugland  "was  tried,  ar.d 
found  wanting,"  would  it  not  seem  the  best  policy  to  return  to  Scotland?  Besides, 
some  of  the  troops  from  France  having  landed  iu  Scotland,  might  not  still  more,  if 
not  all  the  rest,  be  expected  to  do  so  there  ? 
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exclaims  a  Scotch  officer,  "the  grief  could  not  have  been  greater." 
Another,  in  reference  to  their  situation  at  Derby,  states — "  One  thing  is 
certain,  never  was  our  Highlanders  in  higher  spirits,  notwithstanding 
their  long  and  fatiguing  march;  they  had,  indeed,  got  good  quarters,  and 
plenty  of  provisions,  in  their  march,  and  were  well  paid;  so  that  we 
judged  we  were  able  to  fight  double  our  numbers  of  any  troops  that  could 
oppose  us;  and  would  to  God  we  had  pushed  on  tho'  we  had  been  all 
cutt  to  pieces,  when  we  wei'e  in  a  condition  for  fighting,  and  doing 
honour  to  our  noble  Prince,  and  the  glorious  cause  we  had  taken  in 
hand,  rather  than  to  have  survived,  and  seen  thai  fatall  day  of  Gulloden, 
when,  in  want  of  provisions,  money,  and  rest,  we  were  oblidged  to  turn 
our  backs,  and  lose  all  our  glory."  *  The  English,  also,  who  had  joined 
the  Prince,  "now  saw  nothing  before  them,  but  the  melancholy  alter- 
native of  exile  from  their  native  land,  or  an  unqualiHed  submission  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  House  of  Hanovei". "  Tlie  coxiutry,  moreover,  v.-Iiich 
had  been  peaceful  as  the  Scots  advanced,  became  hostile  as  they  retired; 
so  much  so,  in  the  subsequent  course  of  their  march,  that  a  village,  for 
shooting  at  a  Highland  patrol,  had  to  be  set  on  fire;  the  armed  inhabi- 
tants attempting,  in  turn,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  sick,  and  on  the 
stragglers,  "  who,"  as  was  complained,  "could  not  be  kept  from  going  into 
houses,  and  committing  abuses."  The  army  passed  that  night  at  Ash- 
bourn,  and,  next  morning,  the  18th,  marched,  "drums  beating,  colom-s 
flying,  and  pipers  playing,"  for  Leek,  where  they  slept,  the  entertainment 
they  experienced  being  generally  little  to  their  liking;  and  when,  after 
entering  Macclesfield  in  the  usual  military  parade,  and  quartering  there 
on  the  19th,  they  approached  Manchester  on  the  20th,  they  met  with  a 
reception  so  very  different  from  what  it  had  recently  been,  that  "the 
Devil  had  been  among  the  people,  they  were  so  altered !  "  was  the  common 
exclamation  at  such  ill-treatment.  "  The  party  that  came  in  fii-st,  to  the 
number  of  40,"  relates  a  contemporary,  "  were  pelted  by  the  mob  with 
stones,  as  they  came  thro'  Hanying  Ditch.  They  sat  on  their  horses,  with 
their  guns  and  pistols  ready  cock'd,  and  threaten'd  to  fire,  but  did  not. 
The  Bellman,  by  order  of  the  Magistrates,  had  been  about  the  town,  the 
day  before,  to  order  all  persons  to  provide  pick-axes,  «fec.,  to  spoil  the 
roads,  and  then  to  arm  themselves  with  such. weapons  as  they  could  get; 
upon  which,  1 0,000  of  the  country  and  town's  folks  were  got  together, 
ready  to  give  the  Jacobites  an  unwelcome  reception.  However,  upon 
second  thoughts,  the  Bellman  was  again  order'd  about  town,  to  bid  them 
•disperse;  and,  the  same  day,  Charles  and  his  ai-my  came  in,  and  billetted 
themselves  at  their  old  quarters."  Bradstreet,  the  spy,  in  noticing  the 
■treatment  of  himself,  and  the  Jacobite  officers  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  mentions  an  interesting  exception  to  the  change  of  conduct 
displayed  here  towards  Charles.  At  "  my  quarters,  near  Manchester, 
this  night  we  were  all  magnificently  entertained  by  a  beautiful  lady, 
whose  husband  was  abruad  for  some  time  befoi-e.  She  had  the  greatest 
■desire  to  kiss  the  rebel  Prince's  hand,  and  had  been  promised  by  1  of 

*  But,  under  the  great  disparity,  as  regards  numbers  and  condition,  between  the 
2  armies  at  Culloden,  coidd  tlie  vanquished  be  justly  considered  to  have  lost  glory 
by  their  defeat,  or  the  victors  to  have  (jaiiwd  glory  by  their  success?  Mere  success, 
irrespective  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  attained,  cannot  constitute 
glory.  The  forcing  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylre  by  Xerxes  was  a  success  on  his  part, 
but  nothing  more  than  a  success ;  the  f/Zor^  being  attached  to  the  memory  of  those, 
whom  hfi  overpowered  and  killed  there. 
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tbe  gentlemeD,  that  he  would  introduce  her  to  him  next  morning.  I  was 
of  opinion,  no  Prince,  or  man,  could  refuse  her  his  hand,  or  lips."  For 
such  disaffection,  however,  as  had  been  manifested,  the  Prince  imposed  a 
contribution  of  £2500,  ere  he  quitted  the  place,  on  the  21st;  the  rabble, 
as  danger  disappeared,  venturing  to  annoy  his  rear  by  a  desultory  fire. 
Ahead,  not  only  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  his  cavalry  and  1000 
select  mounted  foot,  followed  by  Sir  John  Ligonier,  and  a  Brigade  oi 
Ouards,  &c.,  but  likewise  so  many  days  in  advance  of  Marshal  Wade, 
that,  hopeless  of  effecting  anything  with  his  infantry,  he  only  detached 
his  horse,  i;uder  Major-General  James  Oglethorpe,  to  aid  the  Duke  by 
forced  marches  in  the  pursuit,  the  Jacobites,  whose  rear  did  not  leave 
Manchester  till  towards  3  in  the  afternoon,  were,  notwithstanding  frost, 
snow,  and  the  badness  of  the  road,  all  at  Wigan  by  midnight.  The 
22nd,  as  they  were  quitting  Wigan,  a  Whig  zealot,  in  wait  to  mui'der 
the  Piince,  fired  by  mistake  at  General  O'Sullivan,  but,  fortunately, 
■without  efl'ect. 

Proceeding,  the  same  day,  to  Preston,  the  Scots  rested  there  all  the 
next,  or  until  the  24th ;  in  connexion  with  which  halt,  a  lady,  corres- 
ponding from  the  place,  about  Prince  Charles,  his  mistress,  the  famous 
Jenny  Cameron,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  General  O'Sullivan,  writes — 
"  O'Sullivan,  one  of  the  yoxing  Pretender's  Council,  and  a  very  likely 
fellow,  made  free  with  our  house,  and  we  were  under  a  necessity  to  treat 
him  civilly.  He  returned  it  obligingly  enough.  From  him,  we  learned 
some  little  anecdotes  relating  to  Jenny  Cameron.  She  is,  it  seems,  the 
niece  of  a  person  of  some  fashion  in  the  Highlands;  and  was  sent  by 
her  uncle,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  young  Pretender,"  with  the 
troops  of  that  branch  of  the  Camerons,  a  considerable  number  of  cattle, 
and  other  contributions  to  the  Stuart  cause.  "  When,"  continues  the 
letter,  "she  appeared  before  the  young  Pretender's  tent,  who  received 
her  very  gallantly,  she  jump'd  off  her  horse,  and  told  him,  with  great 
frankness,  that  '  She  came,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  partake  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.'  He  answered,  '  And  thou  shalt,  my  dear,  partake 
of  all  that  Solomon  is  master  of.'  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  retired 
with  her  into  his  tent ;  and  they  were  there  some  time  alone.  '  The 
rest,'  Mr.  Sullivan  says,  '  we  are  to  guess  !'"*  Another  English  notice, 
at  this  time  of  O'Sullivan,  or  "  a  further  account  (from  the  True  Patriot) 
of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Sullivan,  whom  tiie  London  Gazette  of  the  19th 
mentions  to  have  care  of  the  artillery,"  t  after  observing,  how  "  the 
principal  person,  upon  whom  the  Pretender's  son  hath  depended  in  this 
expedition,  is  Mr.  Sullivan,  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and  educated  in  a 
Romish  College  abroad,  where  he  entered  into  Priest's  orders,"  J  concludes 
a  sketch  of  his  life  (similar  to  that  previously  given)  thus — "  To  the 
abilities  of  this  man,  we  may  justly  attribute  the  success,  with  which  a 
handful  of  banditti  have  so  long  been  able  to  overrun  and  2)lunder  a 
large  part  of  this  opulent  and  powerful  nation."  The  24th,  about  0  in 
the  morning,  the  Scots  left  Preston,  for  Lancaster,  where,  (the  interven- 

*  Jenny  Cameron,  having  acconijianied  the  Prince  in  his  march  through  England, 
«nd  back  again  to  Scotland,  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  subsequently  retiring  to 
the  Continent,  died  at  Ghent,  in  17G7. 

t  A  mistake,  however,  for  Mr.  Grant  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Lally. 

j  Such  a  combination,  as  this,  of  a.Popish  Priest  with  a  Popish  Pretender,  was 
■"just  the  thing,"  to  excite  the  strongest  Protestant  prejudice  in  Great  Britain, 
against  Prince  Charles,  among  tlie  masses  there.  But  the  notion  of  O'Sidlivan'a 
prksthood  has  been  already  disposed  of. 

2d 
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ing  distance  being  about  20  miles)  the  rear  did  not  arrive  till  very  late. 
The  same  day,  about  1,  Major-General  Oglethorpe,  with  his  cavalry 
despatched  from  Marshal  Wade's  army,  joined  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Preston,  after  a  mai'ch  of  above  100  miles,  in  3  days,  over  snow  and 
ice  !  The  25th,  Charles  halted  for  the  day  at  Lancaster,  appearing  to 
contemplate  fighting  the  enemy;  General  O'Sullivan,  with  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard  since  the  army  left  Derby, 
Lochiel,  and  other  Highland  officers,  going  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  for  a  good  field  of  battle,  or  1  best  suited  for  the  Highlanders 
as  irregulars;  a  locality  of  which  kind  was  found,  and  2  or  3  of  the 
enemy's  mounted  Rangers  picked  up  as  prisoners,  who  mentioned  the 
lai-ge  body  of  their  cavalry  that  was  collected  at  Preston  ;  so,  it  being  the 
obvious  aim  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  come  up  with  his  horse,  and 
detain  the  Scots,  till,  by  the  junction  of  his  infantry  to  his  cavalry,  he 
would  possess  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  Charles  resumed  his 
retreat,  at  8  in  the  evening,  towards  Kendal.  The  26th,  at  8  in  the 
morning,  as  the  last  of  the  Highlanders  were  quitting  Lancaster  at  one 
end,  Major-General  Oglethorpe  and  his  horse  entered  at  the  other,  with 
orders,  to  refresh  in  the  streets,  and  then  pursue.  But  the  receii^t  of  an 
express  from  London  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  arrest  his  advance, 
also  caused  Oglethorjje  to  fall  back  about  10  miles,  to  Gartstang.  This 
was  owing  to  "  a  report,"  says  my  authority,  "  that  the  French  were 
actually  landed  in  the  south;  which  gain'd  such  credit,  that  the  Ministry 
thought  proper  to  advise  the  Duke  of  it  by  an  express ;  who  thereupon 
halted  a  day,  in  expectation  of  further  notice.  General  Oglethorpe  was 
likewise  order'd  to  halt,  till  he  should  hear  from  the  Duke.  .  .  . 
But  the  coasts  of  England  were  so  well  watch'd  and  guarded  by  Admiral 
Vernon's  fleet,  that  there  was  no  possibility  for  the  French  to  stir  out 
of  their  harbours,  witliout  a  manifest  hazard  of  perishing,  or  being 
taken  in  the  attempt.  And,  therefore,  the  report  of  their  being  landed 
was  current  only  for  a  day;  of  which  the  Duke  had  soon  notice  by 
another  expi-ess,  and  immediately  resum'd  his  pui-suit."  Of  these  2 
expresses  to  the  Duke,  the  one  "  to  halt,"  the  other  "  to  pursue,"  a  con- 
temporary "  letter  from  London"  informs  us — "  The  1st  express  was 
owing  to  an  account  sent  to  St.  James's,  that  the  French  had  landed  iu 
Essex;  upon  which,  the  Privy  Council  was  summoned,  and  agreed  to 
send  the  above  express.  But,  the  next  day,  the  Government  had  au 
account,  that  they  wei'e  not  Frenchmen  who  had  landed,  but  a  party  of 
armed  smugglers,  who  were  conveying  their  goods  into  the  country;* 
upon  which,  the  2nd  express  was  sent,  to  pursue  the  rebels."  In  doing 
so  from  the  commencement,  or  since,  as  was  said,  "  Fortune  turned  her 
face  with  a  smile,"  the  Duke  had  the  great  advantage,  that  "the  country 
people  voluntarily  supplied  his  army  with  horses,  carriages,  provisions, 
and  all  other  necessaries;  while  the  adventurers  could  get  nothing  but 
what  violence  forced  from  the  grumbling  English,  who  took  all  methods 
to  distress  them." 

Meanwhile,  or  on  the  26th,  Charles,  with  his  troops,  artillery,  &c., 
entered  Kendal.     Here,  writes  Lord  George  Murray,  "Mr.  O'Sullivan 

*  "The  great  number  of  smugglers  in  England,"  observes  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of 
Gloucester' ill  1753,  "are  of  intiuite  detriraeii't  to  trade.  They  carry  nothing  but 
bullion,  or  wool,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  return  mostly  with  the  commodities  of 
France.  They  are  the  necessary  cause  of  creating  many  otiices,  maintaining  sloops, 
Emacks,  &c.,  to  guard  against  them.'' 
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•was  at  supper  with  the  Prince.  He  had  got  some  ruountuin  Malaga, 
■which  he  seemed  very  fond  of,  and  gave  me  a  glass  or  2  of  it.  There 
was  always  a  Major,  or  })riuci^)al  officer  of  each  regiment,  for  the  orders, 
which  were  to  be  copied,  for  the  different  corps.  It  was  11  at  night 
before  I  left  the  quarters,  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  had  not  then  wrote  them 
oiit."  That  Charles  and  his  agreeable  Irish  companion  should  enjoy 
themselves,  whenever  they  could,  between  their  winter-marches,  was 
but  natural. 

"  To-niglit,  at  least,  to-niglit  he  gay, 

Wbate'er  to-morrow  brings." — MooRE. 

Nor  was  their  rest  long.  Between  -t  and  5  o'clock  next  morning,  the 
27th,  the  drums  beat,  and  the  men,  in  the  order  they  had  entered, 
marched  out*  from  day-break  till  near  10,  for  Penrith,  but  had  to  stop 
for  the  night  at  Shap ;  Major-General  Oglethorpe,  on  the  report  about 
the  French  being  contradicted,  having  continued,  during  the  day,  his 
cavalry  pursuit.  The  28th,  Charles,  after  several  hours'  hard  marching, 
came  to  Penrith;  the  rear,  nevertheless,  under  Lord  George  Murray 
being  greatly  delayed  by  the  breaking-down  of  baggage-carts,  by  the 
repau-ing  of  them,  and  even  by  the  necessity  of  having  sometimes  to  go 
a  couple  of  miles  off  the  road  to  procure  others,  as  the  country- people 
had  put  everything  they  could  out  of  the  way.  This  day  ]\Iajor-Genei*aI 
Oglethorpe,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  their  van-guard,  entered 
Kendal,  with  increased  hopes,  from  the  circumstances  above-mentioned, 
of  overtaking  the  Jacobite  rear.  The  29th,  Charles  and  his  main  force 
had  still  to  halt  at  Penrith  for  the  coming  up  of  the  rear;  which,  having 
with  difficulty  reached,  and  stopped  the  jn-evious  night  so  far  behind  as 
Shap,  quitted  that  place  at  day-break.  The  column  was  headed  by  Mr, 
Brown,  Colonel  e)i  suite  to  the  Irish  Piogiment  of  Lally,  with  the  2  com- 
panies appointed  to  precede  the  artillery;  then  came  the  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Grant  of  the  same  Irish  corps,  again  referred  to 
here  as  selected  to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  as  Engineer,  from  his 
"  great  talents ; "  next  came  the  waggons,  with  2  other  companies  attached 
to  the  artillery;  the  whole  being  brought  up  by  Lord  George  ]MuiTay  in 
person,  with  the  Highland  Eegiment  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry. 
The  march  scarcely  commenced  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  enemy 
had  been  able  to  gain  gi-ound,  by  a  large  number  of  their  light  horse 
hovering  about,  though  at  a  sufficiently  cautious  distance,  or  beyond 
musket-range.  On  the  van  of  the  column  reaching,  at  noon,  writes  an 
eye-witness,  "the  foot  of  an  eminence,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
in  our  march  to  Penrith,  about  half-way  between  that  town  and  Shap, 
the  moment  we  began  to  ascend,  we  instantly  discovered  cavalry,  marcii- 
ing  2  and  2  abreast  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  who  disappeared  soon  after, 
as  if  to  form  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  behind  the  eminence  which 
concealed  their  numbers  from  us,  with  the  intention  of  disputing  the 
passage.  We  heard,  at  the  .\ame  time,  a  prodigious  number  of  trumpets 
and  kettle-drums.  .  .  .  We  stopt  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  everybody  believing  it  was  the  English  army,  from  the  great 
number  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  In  this  seemingly  desperate 
conjuncture,  we  immediately  adopted    the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brown,  and 

•  Does  not  the  circtinr-^tance,  of  the  Jacobite  troops  having  evidenth"-  been 
designed  to  march  out  of  Kemlal  in  the  same  order  they  had  entered  it,  sutiiciently 
defend  O'Sullivan  from  the  ch-sm/t,  iu  reference  to  the  issuing  of  orders,  apparently 
aimed  at  him  by  Lord  George  Murray  ? 
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resolved  to  rush  upon  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  and  open  a  passage  to 
iinr  army  at  Penrith,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Thus,  without  informing 
Lord  George  Murray  of  our  resolution,  we  darted  forward,  with  great 
swiftness;  running  up  the  hill,  as  fast  as  our  legs  could  carry  us. 
Lord  George,  who  was  in  the  rear,  seeing  our  manoeuvre  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  and,  being  unable  to  pass  the  waggons,  in  the  deep 
roads,  confined  by  hedges,  in  which  we  then  were,  immediately  ordered 
tlie  Highhxndei's  to  proceed  across  the  inclosure,  and  ascend  the  hill 
from  another  quarter.  They  ran  so  fast,  that  they  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  almost  as  soon  as  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
We  were  agreeably  surprised,  when  we  reached  the  top,  to  find,  instead 
•of  the  English  army,  only  300  light-horse  and  chasseurs,  wlio  imme- 
diately fled  in  disordei*.  .  .  .  From  the  great  number  of  trumpets 
and  kettle-drums  which  the  light-horse  liad  with  them,  thei'e  is  every 
reason  for  supposing,  that  it  was  their  design,  to  endeavour  to  induce  us 
to  turn  aside  from  the  road  to  Penrith,  by  making  us  believe,  that  the 
whole  English  army  was  on  the  hill  before  us;  and,  if  we  had  fallen  into 
the  snare  whidi  was  laid  for  us,  in  a  few  hours  every  man  of  our  detach- 
ment would  eitlier  have  been  killed,  or  taken  prisoner."  This  opinion 
■was  strengthened  by  the  intelligence  subsequently  derived  from  a  captured 
footman  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  stated,  that  the  Duke,  "  having 
given  all  his  trumpeters  and  kettle-drummers  to  the  light-horse,  had  hoped, 
to  retard  the  march  of  our  detacjiment  with  the  artillery ;  and,  if  we  had 
been,  in  any  manner,  the  dupes  of  this  artifice,  we  should  have  been  all 
destroyed;  for,  in  half  an  hour,  the  Duke  would  have  got  between  us  and 
our  army,  and  our  communication  would  thus  have  been  cut  off."  The 
detachment  of  light  horse  here  routed  were,  in  fact,  precursors  to  the 
great  body,  or  main  force,  of  the  English  cavaliy,  about  4000,  that 
emerging  (though  too  late)  from  the  side-road  by  which  they  were  to  ha\e 
separated  Lord  George  Murray's  corps  from  that  of  Charles,*  as  night 
came  on  appeared  before  the  village  of  Clifton. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  the  mass,  whom  he  kept  drawn  up  in 
2  lines  at  a  due  distance,  ordered  320  of  Bland's,  Kerr's,  and  Cobham's 
dragoons,  to  dismount,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Philip  Honeywood,  as 
an  attacking  party;  making  a  short  address  to  the  men  ere  they  advanced, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  honourable  intrepidity  of  the  English  at 
Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  intimated,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  similar 
conduct  being  displayed  here.  The  detachment  of  dismounted  dragoons, 
so  exhorted  and  complimented  by  the  Duke,  and  with  such  further  aid 
as  to  appear  500  strong,  proceeded  to  dislodge  from  its  post  the  Highland 
rear,  then  consisting  of  about  1000  men,  under  Lord  George  Murray. 
But  Lord  George,  with  broad-sword  and  target  in  hand,  shouting  the  old 
Highland  war-cry,  "  Claymore  !  "  and  leading  on  gallantly,  compelled  the 
assailants  to  betake  themselves  to  their  corjis-de-reserve ;  he  having  17  or 
.18  men,  and  his  opponents,  as  they  alleged,  40,  though  probably  a  much 
.more  considerable  number,  killed  and  wo&nded,+  including  Lieutenaut- 

*  See,  ill  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  the  engraved  plan,  entitled, 
^'Skirmish  at  Chfton  Hall,  ISth  December,  1745.     O.S." 

t  The  loss  of  the  dismounted  dragoons  of  the  English  at  Clifton  has  been  published, 
for  their  total  there,  as  11  killed,  and  29  wounded,  or  40  men,  including  ho'tlL.  But, 
without  going  beyond  EngUsh  evidence,  it  is  certain  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  loss 
was  not  limited  to  his  dragoons.  Thus,  in  a  list  of  deaths,  for  July,  1746,  I  lind 
.that  of  "James  Baily  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  a  Voluntier  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  of  wounds  received  »m  the  action  at  Clifton."     Macphersou  of  Cluuy, 
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Colonel  Honeywood,  severely  gaslied,  among  the  latter.  Loi'd  George 
remarks — "  It  was  lucky  I  made  that  stand  at  Clifton ;  for,  otherwise,  the 
enemy  would  have  been  at  our  heels,  and  come  straight  to  Penrith; 
whei-e,  after  refreshing  2  or  3  hours,  they  might  have  come  xip  with  ns, 
before  we  got  to  Carlisle.  I  am  pei'siiaded,  that  night  and  next  morning, 
when  the  van  entered  Carlisle,  there  was  above  8  miles  from  our  van  to 
our  real-,  and  mostly  an  open  country,  full  of  commons.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular  about  this  little  skirmish,  because  I  observed  it  was  very 
differently  related  in  the  English  newspapers,  as  if  we  had  been  beat  from 
onr  post,  at  Clifton;  whereas  I  was  there,  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
enemy  was  gone."  And  again,  affirms  his  Lordship — "  It  was  half  an 
hour  after  the  skirmish,  before  we  went  off.  I  was  the  last  man  myself." 
Thus,  through  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally  and 
of  Lord  George  Murray,  the  meditated  separation,  by  the  enemy,  of  the 
Prince's  rear-guard  from  the  rest  of  his  force,  was  prevented;  and  his 
army,  in  consequence,  preserved  from  the  general  destruction,  which 
7)mst  have  been  the  result  of  the  cutting  off  of  1  portion  of  it  from  the 
other.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  slept  at  Clifton ;  evincing»his  uneasiness 
there,  by  keeping  his  trooj^s  under  arms  upon  a  moor  all.  night,  altliongh 
it  was  very  rainy,  and  although  they  had  marched  that  da}^  so  far,  in  such 
weather,  and  over  such  roads.  For  "  orders  had  been  communicated  by 
the  Duke  to  the  country-people,  to  break  down  bridges,  destroy  the  roads, 
and  attempt,  by  all  means  in  their  powei^  to  retard  the  insurgent  army." 
Yet  "  while  the  hardy  mountaineers  found  little  inconvenience  from  either 
storm  in  the  air,  or  ruts  in  the  ground,  these  very  circumstances  served 
materially  to  impede  the  Englisli  dragoons."  The  Highland  rear,  after 
that  check  given  to  the  enemy  at  Clifton  which  secured  an  unmolested 
retreat,  joined  the  Pi'ince,  at  Penrith,  whence  the  entire  Scotch  force,  l)y 
about  8  that  evening,  proceeded  for  Carlisle,  and,  after  a  very  wearisome 
march,  arrived  there,  about  7  next  morning,  or  the  30th.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  30th,  did  not  advance  3  miles,  or  only  from  Clifton 
to  Penrith,  and  he  continued  there  on  the  31st;  as  Avell  to  rest  liis 
harassed  cavalry,  as,  before  venturing  on  any  further  operations,  to  v>-ait  . 
for  the  coming  up  of  his  infantry,  the  last  of  whom  joined  him  by  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  and  were  halted  for  that  day  and  night.  The 
Jacobites  stopped  from  the  30th  to  the  31st  at  Carlisle,  where,  after 
leaving  a  garrison  of  about  400  men,  and  10  out  of  the  train  of  13  field- 
pieces,  Charles  very  late  on  the  31st,  marched  for  the  Esk,  which  separated 
Scotland  from  England;  his  route  thither  being  7  long  miles,  as,  by  the 
nearer  road,  the  winter  had  i-endered  the  stream  unfordable.  In  jnissing 
the  river,  says  my  noble  Scotch  narrator,  "we  were  100  men  abreast,  and 
it  was  a  very  fine  show.  Tlie  water  was  high,  and  took  most  of  the  men 
breast-high.  When  I  was  near  cross  the  river,  I  believe  there  were  20UQ 
men  in  the  water  at  once.  There  was  nothing  seen  but  tlieir  heads  and 
shoulders;  but  there  was  no  danger,  for  we  had  caused  try  the  watei-,  and 
tlie  ford  was  good;  and  Highlanders  will  pass  a  water  where  horses  will 
not,  which  I  have  often  seen.  .  ,  .  All  tlie  bridges  that  were  thrown 
down  in  England,  to  prevent  their  advancing  in  their  march  forwards, 
never  retarded  them  a  moment."     Another  Jacobite  officer  adds — "  Fires 

in  his  letter,  soon  after,  from  Carlisle,  makes  the  Hi.;hland  slain  or  hurt  17  or  18, 
and,  in  his  ^lemoirs,  computes,  that,  of  the  Euylish,  "  besides  those  who  went  o(F 
wounded,  upwards  of  100,  at  least,  were  left  on  the  spot."     He  was  present,  with, 
his  regiment. 
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were  kindled  to  dry  our  people  as  soon  as  they  quitted  the  water,  and  the 
bagpijjers  having  commenced  playing,  the  Highlanders  began  all  to 
dance,  expressing  the  utmost  joy,  on  seeing  their  country  again!" 

Such  was  the  Jacobite  march  from  Scotland  to  Derby,  and  from  Derby 
back  to  Scotland;  of  which,  from  the  participation  of  some  of  my  country- 
men in  it,  as  well  as  of  others  in  support  of  the  cause  with  which  that 
march  was  connected,  I  have  given  this  outline;  one,  I  hope,  not  among 
the  v."orst  of  that  remarkable  event.  It  was  "an  expedition,"  observes 
its  able  Scotch  historian,  Mr.  Chambers,  "which,  for  boldness  and  address, 
is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  celebrated,  in  either  ancient  or  modern, 
times.  It  lasted  6  weeks,  and  was  directed  through  a  country  decidedlv 
hostile  to  the  adventurers;  it  was  done  in  the  face  of  2  armies,  each 
capable  of  utterly  annihilating  it;  and  the  weather  was  such,  as  to  add 
1000  personal  miseries  to  the  general  evils  of  the  campaign.  Yet  such 
was  the  success  which  will  sometimes  attend  the  most  despei'ate  case,  if 
conducted  with  resolution,  that,  from  the  moment  the  inimical  country 
was  entered,  to  that  in  which  it  was  abandoned,  only  40  men  were  lost 
out  of  nearly  5000,  by  sickness,  marauding,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 
A  magnanimity  was  preserved  even  in  retreat,  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
soldiere :  and,  instead  of  fl\'ing  in  wild  disorder,  a  prey  to  their  pursuers, 
these  desultory  bands  had  turned  against  and  smitten  the  superior  army 
of  the  enemy,  with  a  vigour  which  effectually  checked  it."  *  The  great 
English  historian  Gibbon  notice§  the  conduct  of  the  English,  with  res])ect 
to  this  expedition,  as,  on  the  contrary,  very  inglorious.  "In  the  year 
1745,"  says  he,  "  the  thi'one  and  constitution  were  attacked  by  a  rebellion, 
v/hich  does  not  reflect  much  honour  on  the  national  spirit;  since  the 
English  friends  of  the  Pretender  wanted  courage  to  join  his  standard,  and 
his  enemies,  {the  hidh  of  the  people,)  allowed  him  to  advance  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom."  Nay,  v;orse,  Gibbon  might  have  added  of  the  Whig- 
Hanoverian  mass  of  his  countrymen,  since  they,  with  such  a  vast 
superiority  of  niilitiry  numbers  on  their  side,  did  not  prevent  the  Stuart 
Prince,  and  his  little  Scotch  force,  getting  out  of  the  kingdom,  after 
having  marched  so  far  intj  it.  A  published  "letter  from  Chester"  in 
December,  1745,  referring  to  the  successful  retreat  of  the  Scots,  alleges — 
"  'Tis  a  pity,  and,  I  think,  a  disgrace  to  us,  that  tliey  sliould  get  away." 
Which  oi^iuion  is  but  too  strongly  justified  by  facts.  The  printed  official 
table,  in  March,  1745,  of  every  corps  of  the  British  array,  including 
officers,  specifies  the  "total  in  Great  Britain,  30,502,"  the  "total  in 
Elanders,  27,998,"  or  hotli  as  making  58,500  regular  troops.  The  far 
greater  portion  of  those  in  Flanders,  or  as  previous) \'  stated  from  Home, 
all  but  2  battalions  of  infantry,  and  4  regiments  of  cavalry,  wei'c  ordered 
over  to  England,  to  oppose  Prince  Charles;  and  t')  these  regulai'S,  besides 
2  foot  i-egiments  from  the  army  in  Ireland,  landed  at  Chester  in  October, 
and  above  7200  Dutch,  are  to  be  added  Militia  and  Volunteers;  so  that 
the  Scots,  who  marched  into  England  witli  the  Prince,  did  it  in  opposition 
to  a  much  larmier  ""rand  total"  of  hostile  force,  than  historians  have 
hitherto  sought  to  ascertain,  and  sum  up,  with  anytliing  like  due  cleai-- 
iiess,  for  their  readers.  A  Lonrh^n  paper,  tlie  Old  England  Journal,  in 
November,  1745,  notes,  of  the  advance  of  the  Scuts  into  England — "At 

"  "  j\Iany  things,"  remarks  Polybiiis,  "which  appear  to  be  beyond  measure  daring, 
and  full  of  danger,  are  not  less  safe  in  the  execution,  than  admirable  in  the  attempt ; 
and  the  design  itself,  as  well  when  frustrated,  a=!  when  attended  with  success,  will 
di-aw  after  it  immortal  honour,  if  it  be  only  conducted  with  ability,  and  skill." 
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present,  we  are  alarra'd,  more  than  ever,  by  the  news  of  their  daring  to 
entdr  England,  at  a  time,  when  there  are  upwards  of  60,000  men  in  arras, 
Avithin  the  island,  to  o])pose  them!"  And  another  London  paper,  the 
True  Patriot,  in  December,  1745,  referring  to  the  Scotch  invasion,  specifies 
it,  as  occurring  "at  a  time,  too,  when  there  are  above  60,000  regular 
troops  spread  thro'  the  several  parts  of  this  United  Kingdom,"  or  England. 
and  Scotland,  "in  defence  of  the  present  establishment!"  Had  not, 
then,  a  very  great  deficiency  of  military  energy  been  displayed  by  the 
English  with  respect  to  this  invasion,  surely  tlie  mere  handful  of  Scots, 
who  penetrated  so  far  into  England  unaided,  should  have  been  all  slain 
or  made  prisoners  there,  as  the  comparatively  few  thousand  Greeks,  with 
whom  Xenophon,  under  that  real  "  Pretender, "  the  younger  Cyrus, 
marched  against  Artaxerxes,*  should,  when  they  were  unsupported  by 
native  assistance  in  the  country  they  invaded,  have  all  been  destroyed 
or  captured  by  the  Persians.  Referring  to  the  dissatisfactory  light  in 
which  bis  counti'ymen  too  often  appeared  during  this  war,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  Horace  Wal2)ole  exclaims — "In  short,  we  are  a  wretched, 
people,  and  have  seen  our  best  days !"  But  as  Xenophon's  fellow-soldiers, 
victorious  where  they  fought  at  Cunaxa,  and  so  distinguished  by  their 
successful  march  through  an  enemy's  country  back  again  to  their  own, 
will  ever  be  glorious  to  Greece,  the  memoiy  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart's 
Highlanders,  who 

• "fam'd  Gladsmuir  gain'd. 

And  circled  Derby's  cross," "&c., 

■will  always  be  most  honourable  to  Scotland. 

Daring  the  rest  of  the  month  in  which  the  Prince  retreated  from 
Derby,  or  to  the  end  of  December,  the  apprehension,  by  the  Whig-Han- 
overian Government,  of  a  French  and  Irish  landing  in  England,  was 
undiminished  owing  to  the  information  received  of  the  preparations  carried 
on  in  the  French  ports,  aided,  as  was  stated,  by  constant  intelligence  there, 
of  what  was  done  in  England,  conveyed  by  English  smugglers,  who  were 
likewise  most  capable  of  serving  an  invasion  as  pilots.  "  It  is  a  pit}'," 
growls  an  exasperated  Whig-Hanoverian  agent,  "such  pernicious  villains 
cannot  be  destroyed;  their  villainous  trade  is  the  least  thing  I  think  of 
at  this  time,  for  it  keeps  up,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  a  daily  cor- 
respondence between  England  and  France ;  so  that,  there  is  not  the  least 
thing  done  or  ordered,  but  the  enemy  immediately  knows  it  by  their 
means."  t  When  the  necessity  ceased  for  an  extensive  encampment  at 
Finchley  Common,  the  troops  not  required  there  were  marched  away  to 
defend  the  coasts.  Numb,  rs  of  privateers  and  small  vessels  in  the 
Thames  were  engaged  and  manned  by  the  Admiralty,  to  be  additionally 
on  the  alert  against  hostile  designs  from  Ostend  and  Dunkirk.  A 
Proclamation  was  issued  from  St.  James's,  "  commanding  all  Officers, 

*  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Artaxerxes. 

+  Do\\'n  to  the  present  century,  the  smugglers  of  England  were  as  injurious  to 
their  o%vn  Government,  as  serviceable  to  that  of  France.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
I.  said,  at  St.  Helena,  to  Dr.  O'Meara — "During  the  war  with  you,  all  the  intelli- 
gence I  received  from  England  camn  through  the  smugglers.  They  are  terrible 
people,  and  have  courage  and  ability  to  do  anything  for  money.  ...  At  one 
time,  there  were  uj)wards  of  5U0  of  them  at  Dunlierque.  I  had  every  informa- 
tion I  wanted  through  them.  They  brouglit  over  newspapers  and  despatches  from 
the  spies  that  we  had  in  London.  They  took  over  spies  from  France,  landed  and 
kejjt  them  in  their  houses  for  some  days,  then  dispersed  them  over  the  country, 
and  brought  them  back,  when  wanted." 
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Civil  and  Military,  to  cause  the  coasts  to  be  carefully  watched;  and,  upon 
the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  direct  all  horses,  oxen,  cattle,  and 
other  provisions,  to  be  driven  and  removed  20  miles  from  the  place 
•where  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  land.  .  .  .  Signals  were  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  the  Sussex,  Kentish  and  Essex  coasts,  by  hoisting  flags 
in  the  day,  and  firing  guns  in  the  night;  by  which  means,  notice  of  an 
invasion  would  be  at  the  Tower  and  St.  James's  Park,  in  a  few  hours. 
All  the  Life-Guards  and  Horse-Grenadiers  were  oi-dered  to  be  ready  at- 
the  firing  of  some  guns,  which  were  to  be  as  a  signal.  Orders  were  sent 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  all  Commanders  of  Ships  in  the  river 
(Thames)  not  to  fire  a  gun  upon  any  account,  that  the  signal  guns  might 
be  the  more  plainly  heard,  in  case  of  any  invasion  or  insurrection;  -3000 
foot  and  1000  horse  were  oi-dered  for  the  coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk; 
and  4000  foot  and  1500  horse  for  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  to  be 
ready  to  oppose  any  foreign  invasion."  The  state  of  alarm  and  vigilance 
throughout  the  metropolis  corresponded  with  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  elsewhei-e.  "  Tlie  Court  of  Lieutenancy  of  London 
resolved,  that  2  Regiments  of  the  Trained  Bands  should  be  out  every 
night,  and  1  in  the  day-time.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  ordered  an 
additional  number  of  Constables  and  Watchmen,  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  city."  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Lieutenancy  likewise 
announced,  that  "  his  Majesty,  having  directed  alarm-posts  to  be  appointed 
with  proper  signals  for  the  several  guards  to  march  on  the  first  notice  of 
any  tumult,  or  insurrection,  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
the  said  signals  were  to  be  7  cannon,  1  fired  every  half  minute  from  the 
Tower,  to  be  answered  from  St.  James's  Park,  and  vice  versa;  upon  which, 
every  officer  and  soldier  of  6  Regiments  of  Militia,  without  waiting  for 
beat  of  drum,  or  any  further  signal,  should,  immediately  on  hearing  said 
signals,  repair,  with  arms  powder  and  ball,  to  their  respective  places  of 
rendezvous;  the  Red  Regiment  on  Tower  Hill,  the  Green  Regiment  in 
Guildliall  Yard,  the  Yellow  Regiment  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the 
White  Regiment  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Blue  Regiment  in  Old  Fish 
Street,  the  Orange  Regiment  in  West-Smithfield.  Of  the  2  Regiments 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets  under  orders,  the  1st  was  to  meet  on  Tower  Hill, 
the  2nd  in  Sun-Tavern  Fields,  Shadwell."  The  money-market  was  duly 
affected  by  these  measures.  "  The  stocks,"  says  a  Whig  letter  of  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  "  have  been  exceedingly  low  this  week,  and  the  Bank 
itself  in  danger;"  then  obsei'ving  of  "the  public  disti-ess"  Avhicli  existed, 
"the  dread  of  the  French  invasion  has  occasioned  this;"  and  adding^,. 
"  our  political  distresses,  I  assure  you,  have  reduced  the  town  to  a  state 
of  Presbyterian  dulness."  The  same  day,  Admiral  Vernon,  who  was  in 
command  of  11  ships-of-war  mounting  384  guns,  besides  15  minor  vessels, 
wrote  over  to  Deal,  to  warn  the  people  of  Kent,  to  be  upon  their  guard, 
"  the  Irish  troops  being  march'd  out  of  Dunkirk  towards  Calais,"  so  that, 
he  appi-ehended  there  might  be  "a  descent  from  the  ports  of  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  and  which,"  he  concluded,  "  I  suspect  may  be  attempted  at 
Dungeness,"  &c.  The  superiority  of  naval  force  on  the  side  of  the  English 
preserved  their  country,  indeed,  from  any  such  "  descent,"  yet  not  from  a 
considerable  commercial  loss;  for  the  concentration  of  their  shipping,  to 
prevent  the  menaced  invasion,  enabled  the  French  privateers,  in  the- 
course  of  November  and  December,  to  capture  "  160  British  vessels, 
valued  at  £660,000." 

In  the  autumn  of  1745,  at  Avignon,  where  he  had  long  resided  on  a  pea- 
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sion  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  died  the  great  Irish  Tory  or  High-Church 
loyalist,  and  Protestant  Jacobite  cavalier,  James  Butlei",  13th  Earl  and 
2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde,  while  success  still  shone  in  Britain  on  the  last 
attempt  to  restore  t])at  dynasty,  for  which  he,  like  so  many  of  his  country- 
men of  a  different  faith,  had  abandoned  everything  but  honour.  The 
Life  of  the  Duke,  published  in  London  in  1748,  after  mentioning  this 
selection  of  "Avignon  for  his  retreat,  where  he  lived,  as  if  he  was  no 
longer  one  of  this  world,"  adds — "  His  Grace  was  hei*e,  as  thi-oughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  and  beneficence. 
His  doors  were  open  to  all;  but,  to  an  Englishman,  his  heart,  also,  with- 
out distinction  of  parties.  His  charity  was  so  extensive,  that  he  would 
have  himself -wRnted,  had  not  his  servants  concealed,  from  his  knowledge, 
numbers,  who  continually  applied  to  him,  for  relief.  The'  he  was  unalter- 
able in  his  religion,  yet  he  did  not  think  the  difference  of  tenets  ought 
to  make  him  distinguish  in  his  charities.  He  had  Divine  Service  per- 
form'd  in  his  house,  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  moruiiig 
thi'oughout  the  year;  at  which  all  his  Protestant  servants  were  obliged 
to  be  present.  The  Sacrament  was  admin ister'd  to  the  family  once  a 
quarter,  and,  for  a  week  before  he  I'eceiv'd,  the  late  Duke  wou'd  see  no- 
body, his  Chaplain  excepted,  who  was  his  constant,  attendant,  for  that 
space  of  time.  He  never  prepared  for  bed,  or  went  abroad  in  a  morning, 
till  he  had  withdrawn  for  an  hour  to  his  closet;  and,  tho'  he  had  publick 
assemblies  twice  a  week,  to  divert  such  melancholy  thoughts  as  must 
naturally  have  occui'r'd  to  him,  when  he  reflected  on  his  then  situation, 
and  the  ingi'atitude  of  men,  who  had  risen,  even  from  obscurity,  by  his 
countenance  and  bounty,  notwithstanding  his  complaisance  for  the  com- 
pany, at  these  meetings,  made  him  assume  a  cheai-ful  countenance,  and 
endeavoiu'  to  enliven  the  conversation,  yet  was  it  not  difficult  to  discover, 
that  this  was  an  outside  only,  owing  to  his  good  nature  and  politeness,  as 
he  was  sometimes  absent;  aud,  from  the  opinion  of  a  good  judge  of  men, 
who  had  the  honour  to  be  conversant  with  the  late  Duke  of  Ormonde 
sometime  before  his  death,  I  may  venture  to  say,  his  thoughts,  even  at 
these  times,  were  more  upon  heaven  than  on  earth.  In  October,  1745,  he 
complain'd  of  a  want  of  appetite;  every  thing  at  his  table  was  distasteful 
to  him,  and  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  relish  was  mutton-broth,  after 
the  English  manner.  He,  at  length,  grew  too  weak  to  walk.  The 
Physician  who  attended  him,  seeing  him  in  this  declining  way,  propos'd 
sending  for  2  others  from  Montpeliei',  which  was  accordingly  done ;  they 
arriv'd  on  a  Sunday,  the  14th  of  November,  IST.  S.,  and,  after  a  consultation 
of  these  3,  they  concluded  on  taking  some  lilood  from  him;  and,  on  the 
Tuesday  following,  (the  16th)  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  late 
Duke  left  this  world,  'tis  hoped,  for  a  better.  On  the  18th,  his  body  was. 
embalm'd  by  4  Surgeons  and  the  3  Physicians,  and,  in  the  following  May, 
as  a  bale  of  goods,  brought  thro'  France  to  England,  lodged  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber,  and  soon  after  decently  enterr'd  in  the  vault  of  his 
ancestors,  in  King  Henry  Vll.th's  Chapel;  the  Bishop  of  liochester, 
attended  by  a  full  Choir,  performing  the  ceremony.  He  died  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  suffered  an  exile  of  upwards  of  30  years." 
The  Duke,  when  about  40,  has  been  described  as  "of  a  low  stature,  but 
-well-shaped,  a  good  mien  and  address,  a  fair  complexion,  aud  very 
beautiful  face;"  and,  it  is  added,  "loves,  and  is  beloved  by,  the  ladies;" 
being  considered  "the  best-hved  man  of  his  age."     He  attended  William, 


^^^ 
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III.  (one  of  the  loorst-hred  men  of  bis  age)  in  all  his  campaigns;*  to 
■whom  he  was  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  Captain  of  Horse-Guards, 
and  a  Lieutenant-General;  and,  in  those  campaigns,  "his  expenses  were 
so  great  abroad,  that,  it  may  be  said,  he  gained  more  reputation  by  his 
generosity,  than  many  Generals  have  by  their  armies."     His  generosity 
to  those  taken  prisoners  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  in  1693,  has 
been  previously  noticed,  with  his  personal  gallantry  there.     Appointed, 
after  Qneen  Anne's  accession,  or  in  1702,  to  command  in  the  Allied 
expedition  against  Cadiz,  which  failed  not  through  his  fault,  he,  on  his 
return,  effected,  with  Sir  George  E,ooke,  the  important  destruction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  plate  fleet,  at  Vigo;  and,  consequently  accompanying 
the  Queen  to  St.  Paul's,  for  the  solemn  Te  Deum  to  be  chanted  there,  it 
then   "  appeared,   how  much   he  was   the   darling  of  the   people,  who 
neglected  their  Sovereign,  and  applauded  him  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
subject  was,  on  any  occasion."     Soon  after,  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  where,  it  was  observed,  "  his  Court  is  in  greater  splendour  than 
ever  was  known  in  that  kingdom."     In  1712,  he  maintained,  (as  successor 
to  Marlborough,)  the  dignity  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces 
in  Flanders  with  such  unprecedented  grandeur,  that,  when  the  Flemings 
went,  we  are  told,  to  "see  the  Duke  at  dinner,  they  were  wonderfully 
pleased  with  the  sight."     One  of  them  "  declared,  he  never  saw  any  thing 
to  come  lip  to  it;  he  had  often  seen  Marshals  of  France  at  dinner,  but 
never  in  half  that  pomp."     The  Duke's  Deputy-Quarter- Master-General, 
after  relating  his  having  pitched  upon  a  Priest's  house,  in  its  owner's 
absence,  for  his  Grace's  quarters,  states — "At  our  return,  the  Priest  was 
amazed,  to  see  the  Duke's  kitchen-tents  already  pitched  in  his  orchard; 
30  or  40  cooks,  scullions,  turuspits,  and  other  servants,  busy  at  their 
several  employments;  some  spitting  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fowl  in  season; 
others  making  pies,  and  tarts;  and  others  making  fires,  and  fixing  boilers, 
and  ovens.     In  short,  in  less  than  3  hours,  there  was  as  grand  a  dinner 
served  up,  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  markets  of  London,  or  Paris.     The 
Priest  declared,  that,  if  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  could  never  have  believed, 
that  such  a  dinner  could  be  had  in  a  camp,  even  for  the  great  Louis 
Quatorze.     .     .     .     Then  we  went  to  see  the  dining-tents,  in  the  largest 
of  which  was  a  table  of  24  covei-s,  in  another  a  table  of  18,  and  in  a  third 
one  of  12,  all  looking  into  each  other,  with  a  fourth  for  the  musick  to 
play,  while  his  Grace  was  at  dinner.     The  Priest  was  as  much  charmed, 
as  surprized,  at  what  he  saw.     I  ask'd  him,  if  he  did  not  think,  I  had  got 
a  good  lodger  for  him?     He  thank' d  me.     .     .     .     We  staid  here  about 
10  days,  his  Grace  shewing  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  the  Priest;  for  he 
dined  and  supped  with  him  every  day,  and  often  sat  with  him,  when  at 
leisure.      The  night  before  the  army  marched,  the  Duke  made  him  a 
handsome  present."     Of  the   Duke's  principal   family  residence  in  his 
native  country,  or  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny,  and  his  style  of  living  there, 
an  English  tourist  writes  in  1698 — "This  Ctistle  may  properly  be  called 
the  Elysium  of  Ireland,  and,  were  not  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  better 
principled  than  to  forget  Heaven  for  a  perishing  glory,  they'd  little  think 
of  mansions  hereafter,  who  have  such  a  Pai'adise  at  present  to  live  in." 

*  A  Wliig  writer,  recording  William's  emliarkatinn,  at  Gravesend,  in  May,  1695, 
for  the  caniiiaign  on  the  Cdntineiit,  "attended  by  the  Duke  of  Oraioud,  the  Earls 
of  Essex  and  Portland,"  adds,  "and  so  few  others  of  the  nobility,  that  it  reflects  on 
the  British  name,  to  have  no  moi-e  of  them  to  mention  in  history,  attending  their 
Sovereign,  in  the  pursuit  of  true  gloiy, "  &c 
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Respecting  that  Castle,  &c.,  we  learn,  by  another  English  tour  in  Ireland, 
soon  after  the  Duke's  death — "  The  many  offices  here  shew,  what  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  city  assui'ed  ns,  that,  while  this  was  the  residence 
of  that  illustrious  family,  there  was  no  of&cer  wanting  here,  that  is  to  be 
met  within  the  Palaces  of  Sovereign  Princes."*  The  Duke's  English 
town-residence,  in  St.  James's  Square,  London,  (after  his  Whig-Han- 
overian impeachment,  and  consequent  retirement  to  France,)  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Hacket,  an  Irish  gentleman,  for  £7,500.  His  English  country- 
residence,  at  Richmond,  wheie  "  il  vivoit  avec  grande  magnificence,  tenoit 
table  ouverte,  et  sembloit  y  avoir  leve  I'etendard  centre  le  Roi  George," 
was  bought,  for  £6000,  for  the  Hanoverian  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Duke's 
Irish  and  English  rental,  at  a  period  when  the  greatest  estates  of  the 
British  aristocracy  very  little  exceeded  £20,000  a  year,  was,  after  his  for- 
feiture, o/^cirtZ/y  returned  (omitting  shillings  and  pence)  as  £21,163  per 
annum.  And,  how  very  considerable  was  the  revenue  from  his  public 
posts,  or  independent  of  that  from  his  extensive  estates,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  terms  of  his  Attaindei-  in  1715,  as  "</ie  Most  High,  Puissant  and 
Noble  Prince,+  James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Earl  of  Brecknock,  and 
Baron  of  Lantliony  and  Moore-Park,  in  England — Duke,  Marquis  and 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  Earl  of  Ossory  and  Carrick,  Viscount  Thurles,  Baron 
of  Dingle  and  Arklow,  in  Ireland — Baron  of  Dingwall  in  Scotland — 
Hereditary  Lord  of  Regalities,  and  Governor  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Tippera,ry,  and  of  the  City,  Town,  and  County  of  Kilkenny,  Hereditary 
Lord  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland — Lord  High  Constable  of  England,  Lord- 
Warden  and  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Constable  of  Dover  Castle 
■ — L 07x1- Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Somerset — Lord- Lieutenant  and  Castas 
Iiotulurum  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  High-Steioard  of  the  Cities  of  Exeter, 
Bristol,  and  Westminster,  Chancellor  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 

*  The  following  anecdote,  as  illustrating  the  vast  benefit  to  Kilkenny  and  its 
vicinity  from  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  presence,  is  given  from  the  authority  above- 
cited,  "A  Tour  through  Ireland  by  2  English  Gentlemen,"  published  in  1748.  In 
mentioning  Bennet's- Bridge  on  tl:e  Nore,  as  3  miles  from  Kilkenny,  "Near  this 
place,"  states  the  work,  of  the  former  locality,  "the  late  Duke  of  Ormond  reviewed 
the  army  in  the  year  1704,  which  will  be  remembered  here,  and  at  Kilkenny,  as  a 
particular  a,'ra;  for  I  have  heard  several  people  say,  /  have  not  seen  or  done  such  a 
t/iinr/,  aiiice  the  review  at  B''nn''Cs-Brklfje ;  which  made  me  curious  in  my  enquiry. 
By  all  accounts,  this  was  one  of  the  iinest  sights  ever  seen  in  the  kingdom.  The 
late  Duke  commanded  not  only  the  Military  but  Civil  Power  to  attend  him,  with 
all  the  ensigns  of  his  high  ofhce  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom.  These  pre- 
jjarations  drew  together  the  whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  nation.  Kilkenny 
and  all  the  neighbouring  towns  were  so  crouded,  that  an  old  Ofificer  told  me,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  an  English  crown  nightly  for  a  truss  of  straw,  to  lie  in  the  stable 
of  an  inn,  in  the  town.  Tlie  fields  were  ovcrs])read  with  tents ;  not  meauing  those 
of  the  army,  but  for  convenience  of  lodging  the  multitude,  that  repaired,  from  all 
parts,  to  be  witness  of  this  glorious' sight;  and,  by  attendance,  added  to  the 
sjilcndour.  By  a  moderate  ju(lg)neut,  a  5tii  part  of  the  whole  nation  were  assembled 
at  this  niceting.  The  master  of  an  inu  told  me,  he  gained  more,  those  few  days  of 
this  review,  by  his  beds  only,  than  cleared  his  rent  for  7  years.  This  very  affair," 
conclude  tlie  tourists  in  reference  to  Kilkenny,  "  makes  the  memory  of  that  great 
unfortunate  man  dear  to  many  of  the  people  of  this  city;  and  who  can  blame  their 
revering  such  a  benefactor,  who  made  their  trade  flourish?" 

f  "Dulces  and  iMarquisses  of  KnL;land,"  says  Higgons,  "are  stj'led  Princes."  In 
a  document  of  1712,  among  tlic  Bccords  of  the  Ulster  King  at  Arms,  Dul)lin  Castle, 
(for  access  to  which  I  am  indebted  to  tlie  kindness  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke,)  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde  is  designated  as  "  Prime  Falatin  of  Tipperary."  A  native  Irish  Jacobite 
song,  referring,  with  regret,  some  years  later,  to  the  exile  of  the  Duke,  terms  him 
"Pri^nnsn  na  n-Gaoidheal,"  that  is,  *' Prince  of  the  Gaels,"  or  Irish. 
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Duhlin Colonel  of  the  \st  Regiment  of  Foot-Guards  and  the  \st  Regiment 

of  Horse-Guards,   Captain-General   and   Commander-in-Chief  of  all   her 
Maiestys  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  or 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Allied  Powers — one  of  her  Majesty's  Most 
IIonou7-ahle  Privy  Council  in  England  and  Ireland,  Knight  Comjxmion  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord-Lieutenant-General,  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland"     At  the  time  of  the  Duke's  impeachment, 
with  other  noblemen  of  his  party,  by  the  Whig-Hanoverian  faction  in 
Parliament,  even  the  bitter  political  animosity  of  that  faction  was  not 
unmixed  with  soitow  for  the  Duke,  as  such  "a  noble,  generous,  and 
courageous  Peer."     As  Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  notes — "■His  fate  was 
pecTiliarly  regretted,  for  the  general  voice  exculpated  him  from  taking 
anv  step  with  a  view  of  selfish  aggrandizement.     Several  of  the  Whigs 
themselves,  who  were  disposed  to  prosecute  to  the  uttermost  the  mysterious 
Oxford,  and  the  inti'iguing  Bolingbroke,  were  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
the  gallant  and  generous  cavalier,  who  had  always  professed  openly  the 
princii)les  on  which  he  acted."     And  a  writer  of  opposite  politics  to  those 
of  the' Duke,  after  expressing  a  like  regret  for  his  fall,  alleges  of  him — 
"  He  is  an  Irishman,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  world ;  he  has  been 
Captain-General  of  Britain ;  and  the  greatest  of  his  enemies  will  allow, 
that,  as  to  personal    bravery,    Caesar,  or  Alexander,   never  had   more." 
Such  was  the  illustrious  head  of  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  of  these  islands, 
like  another  illustrious  aristocrat  of  Athens  in  her  best  days,  the  brave 
and  munificent  Cimon ;  of  whose  riches,  Gorgias,  the  Leontine,  asserted, 
that  "he  used  them,  so  as  to  be  honoured  on  their  account;"  and  whom 
the  poet  Cratinus  celebrated,  as 

"  Cimon,  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Greeks! 
Whose  wide-spread  bounty  ■vied  witli  that  of  Heaven ! " 

The  contemporary  Continental  notice  of  the  Duke's  death  in  the  Mercure 
Historique  informs  us,  that  the  courier  despatched  from  Avignon  to  Eome 
with  that  intelligence,  also  brought  several  documents  of  the  utmost 
importance,  which  the  Duke  had  ordered  to  be  delivered,  after  his  decease, 
to  his  banished  Sovere;gn  there.  "True  to  the  last!"  No  one  sacrificed 
so  much  for  the  unfortunate  House  of  Stuart,  as  the  lamented  James 
Butler,  13th  Earl,  and  2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde.'"' 

While,  in  this  eventful  year  of  the  overthrow  of  England  and  her 
Allies  at  Fontenoy,  and  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  the  expatriated  Irish  signalized  themselves  in  each  field  of  action, 
their  countrymen,  the  descendants  of  the  old  natives  or  Gaels  of  Erin, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  later  colonial  population  of  Norman  or 
English  origin,  who,  as  both  Catholics,  were  subjected  to  1  common 
yoke  of  religious  persecution  and  political  slavery  under  the  last  Protes- 
tant intruders  from  Britain,  felt,  in  such  a  manner  as  it  was  but  natural 
they  should  feel,  at  the  reverses  which  afflicted,  and  the  dangers  wliich 
alarmed,  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  and  its  supporters,  from  the  advance 
of  French  conquest  on  one  side  of  the  Channel,  and  of  Jacobite  insur- 
rection on  the  other.  Hence  the  dread  of  the  local  "ascendancy"  in 
Ireland,  based  on  Cromwello-Williamite  land-spoliation.  Limerick  treaty- 
breaking,  and  Penal-Code   intolerance,    that   "the    Catholics,"  as  their 

•  ]\Iy  chief  authorities,  besides  those  above-named,  for  the  several  particulars 
respecting  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  have  been  Mackey,  Dr.  King,  Drake,  Dunton,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  Oldmixon,  Forman,  and  Lord  Macaulay. 
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historian  observes,  "  would  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to  burst  their 
chains,   and    retaliate    on   their  persecutors   the    cruelty  and    injustice 
with  which  they  had  been  treated  for  half  a  century."     This,  however, 
it  would  have   been  too  hopeless  for  the  Catholics  to  attempt,  without 
any  weapons  for  insurrection,  in   opposition  to  the  dominant  Anglo- 
Protestant  oligarchy,  by  whose  law,  since  the  reign  of  "William  III.,  none 
but  Protestants  were  permitted  to  possess  arms.      For  the  enforcement  of 
that  regulation,  severe  penalties  were  allotted;  information,  if  not  to  be 
procured  by  the  inducement  of  gain,   or  reward,  might  be  extorted  by 
fining,  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  and  whipping  ;  general  and  periodical, 
as  well  as  discretionary  and  occasional,  searches  were  prescribed  ;  and, 
under  these  despotic  provisions,  the  largest  powers  were  vested  in  the 
lowest  magistrates.'"'     The  regular  troops  in  Ireland,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  were,   indeed,   no   more  than   9,2G1   infantry  and  cavaliy,  officers 
included  ;  and,  even  of  these,  there  were  2  regiments  of  foot  despatched 
to  England,  not  long  after  the  routing   of  Sir  John   Cope   by  Prince 
Charles.      But,    so  appi  '■  jensive    were  the    existing    "  ascendancy "    of 
Ireland  of  the  fate  whicii  menaced  them  if  the  House  of  Hanover  should 
be  dethroned  and  the  Stuarts  restored,  that  the  regular  troops  in  the 
country  were  a  mere  handful   of  men,  when   compared  with  the  large 
number  of  colonial    Milibia,  Yeomanry,   or  Volunteers,   that  armed  in 
defence  of  the  order  of  succession  derived  from  the  Eevolution.     Soon 
after  intelligence   of  the    Jacobite   insurrection    in   Scotland  arrived  in 
Ireland,  a  great  Protestant  Association  was  formed,  and  signed  through- 
out the  island,  in  favour  of  the  reigning  dynasty.     "  A  Proclamation," 
says  an  English  contemporary,  Pay,  "  was  issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,    offering  a  reward   of  £50,000  for  apprehending  the  Pretender 
and   his  Eldest  Son,  or  either  of  them  that  shall  attempt  to  land  in 
Ireland.      Measures    were    concerted    for    raising    several    independent 
regiments  of  horse  and   foot,  to  be    as    well  train'd  and  discipliu'd    as 
tlie  regular  forces ;  so  that  there  was  quickly  rais'd  an  army  of  0-3,000 
luen,  who  were  well  cloth'd,  arm'd,  and  disciplin'd,  and  many  of  them 
march'd  to   such   places  as  it  was  judged    they  might  be   of  the  most 
service  in."     The   militarv   orfjanization   of  the   Protestants  of  Ireland 
was    the    more  extended   at  this   juncture,   since,    to  the    quantity    of 
weapons  already  in   their  possession  as  the   exclusively-armed  class  of 
the  country,  their  Parliament  voted  an  addition  of  30,000  iirelocks  and 
10,000  broad- swords ;  and  these  were  augmented  by  several  thousand 
muskets,  sent  over  from  England.     The  muster,  in  October,  before  Lord 
Chesterfield,  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Militia,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  troops 
thus  raised.     A  metropolitan  journal,  having  premised  how  "  the  Militia 
of  this  City  were  reviewed,  in  St.  Stejjhen's-Green,  by  his  Excellency,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,"  adds — •'  The  horse  were  all  very  well  mounted,  made 
a  most  noble  ap[)carance,  and  were  upwards  of  300.     The  foot,  for  the 

*  The  Penal  Code  statute  law  of  Ireland  with  reference  to  the  possession  of 
arms  was,  in  brief,  accoi-dinc;  to  my  legal  Protestant  authority,  the  Honourable 
Simon  Butler,  (pon  of  Lord  INIouutgarret)  a  prohibition  to  all  ])ersons,  not  Protes- 
tants, to  use  or  keej)  any  kind  of  weapons  whatever.  And,  adds  a  learned  Irish 
Catholic  writer,  Dr.  Nary,  early  in  the  last  century,  with  reference  to  respectable 
membeis  of  his  Church,  thus  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  cowardly  sectarian 
upstarts  and  ruffians  —  "Many  gentlemen,  who  formerly  made  a  considerable 
lii;ure  in  the  kiniidom,  are  now-a-days,  when  they  walk  with  canes,  or  sticks  only, 
in  their  hands,  insulted  by  men  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  wh\  of  late, 
rose  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  I  " 
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most  part  cloathed  in  the  uniform  of  their  i*espective  regiments,  could 
not  be  less  than  4000  men,  all  well  armed,  and,  amongst  them,  a  great 
number  of  the  most  eminent  citizens.  Such  a  sight  could  not  fail  of 
inspiring  universal  joy;  and  his  Excellency  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that 
he  walked  on  foot  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  ;  expressing,  to 
the  nobility  and  gentry  about  him,  the  highest  satisfaction."  On  the 
comparative  merits  of  this  armed  organization  of  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  and  that  of  a  Militia  in  England  under  its  less  military  squii-e- 
archy,  a  Mr.  Lutwidge  of  Whiteliaven,  ^witing  to  Hill  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Purdy's-Burn  in  Ireland,  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  camp,  in 
Januaiy,  1746,  after  the  recapture  of  Carlisle,  while  stigmatizing  the 
previous  loss  of  that  place  as  "  shameless,"  and  "  the  result  of  fear  and 
faintheartedness  "  on  the  part  of  "  the  country  gentlemen  "  of  the  Militia 
there,  observes — "  I  believe  our  country  squires  are  not  extraordinary 
fighters,  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  raising 
the  Militia,  that  moi'e  care  was  taken,  in  considering  of  proper  officers 
to  head  them ;  without  which  precaution,  there  is  little  to  be  expected 
from  them,  as  the  course  of  this  rebellion  has  everywhere  shewn.  You, 
gentlemen  in  Ireland,  are  more  frequently  conversant  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  are  almost  all  soldiers  by  practice  ;  and,  were  there  occasion,  I  doubt 
not  you  would,  many  of  you,  do  notable  service." 

Among  such  of  the  old  or  native  Irish  and  Catholics,  who,  as  having 
retained  any  landed  property,  had  something  to  lose  in  a  time  of  public 
commotion,  this  period  was  necessarily  one  of  very  great  alarm. 
"During  that  memorable  enterprise,"  observe  the  Memoirs  of  the 
venerable  CJiarles  O' Conor  of  Belanagare,*  with  reference  to  Prince 
Chai'les's  progress  in  Great  Britain,  "Mr.  O' Conor,  and  his  friends, 
thought  it  advisable,  to  see  eacli  other  but  seldom.  Frequent  meetings 
might  give  rise  to  frequent  calumny ;  and  suspicion  was  so  much  awake, 
that  every  thing,  but  perfect  solitude,  might  be  construed  into  combina- 
tion. ...  Such,  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  the  year  of  the  rebellion  was. 
'Over  us,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Di\  Dignan,  'there  is  a  storm  gather- 
ing, which  is  likely  to  involve  us  all  indiscriminately  in  one  common 
calamity.  God  help  us,  when  it  bursts!  For  my  part,  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  prepare  myself  for  the  worst,  and  cautioning  my  friends  to  do  the 
same.  /  have  not  seen  the  face  of  a  clergyman  these  3  weeJcs,  and  I  know 
not  loliat  is  become  of  our  Bishop.'  .  .  .  It  Avas  apprehended,  at  this 
time,  that  the  flames  of  civil  war  would  spread  themselves  throughout 
England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Scotland,"  and  "  when  our  interests  and 
prejudices  are  deeply  concerned,  and  our  passions  involved  in  a  contest, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  a  frigid  spectator."  But  the  mass  of  the  old  natives 
of  the  country,  left,  as  well  by  landed  spoliation,  as  by  religious  and 
political  oppression,  with  too  little  interest  in  the  existing  order  pf 
society  to  modify  or  resti-ain  their  feelings  of  hatred  against  it,  longed  for 
nothing  more  ardently  than  for  such  a  change  as  might  overturn  the 

*  Charles,  or  to  nse  his  Irish  name,  Cathal,  O'Conor  was  the  sou  of  Donchadh, 
or  Denis,  O'Conor,  Esq.  of  Belanagare,  County  of  Koscommon,  22iid  iu  descent  from. 
Teiwe,  surnamed  of  tlie  Three  Toioer--^,  King  of  Conn  aught,  deceased  in  954,  through 
Tui-lough  O'Conor  tlte  Great,  King  of  ("onnaught,  and  Ard-lligh  of  Erin,  or  Monarch 
of  Ireland,  for  20  years,  deceased  in  1156,  and  tln-ongh  Turlough  O'Conor  Don,  the 
last  inaugurated  King  of  the  Irish  of  Connaught,  slain  in  1406.  But  Charles's 
services  to  his  country,  as  a  patriot,  and  a  scholar,  "  when  all  around  was  drear 
and  dark,"  reflect  more  honour  upon  him,  than  any  line  of  descent,  however  ancient, 
or  any  property,  however  ample,  could  confer. 
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Cromwello-Williamite  monopoly  of  land  and  power  founded  upon  the  ruin 
of  the  plundei-ed  and  enslaved  Catholics ;  might  enable  them  to  take  due 
vengeance  on  the  Whigs,  as  the  establishers  of  such  an  unjust  system 
through  the  Orange  Revolution;  and  miglit,  in  fiue,  reverse  that  Revolu- 
tion and  all  its  detested  results,  by  the  success  of  Prince  Charles,  and 
consequent  acknowledgment  of  his  father  as  James  III.  These  wishes 
of  the  naturally-disaifected  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland  were 
vigorously  expressed  b}"-  their  song-writers,  more  especially  such  as  wrote 
in  the  ancient  national,  Celtic,  or  Gaelic  tongue;  those  successors  of  the 
Bards  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  public  occurrences  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  consoling  themselves  and  their  fellow-sufferers  with  prospects  of  a 
2nd  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts';  to  be  followed  by  a  sort  of  millennium  of 
enjoyment  to  the  Catholic  loyalists  of  Ei'in,  in  recompense  for  their  long- 
enduring  lidelifcy  to  the  exiled  royal  family.*  The  obnoxious  ruling  race 
of  the  upstart  "settler,"  at  che  expense  of  the  old  lords  of  the  soil,  was 
thus  denounced : — 

"  Ifc  makes  my  grief,  my  bitter  woe, 
To  thiuic  how  lie  our  nobles  low, 
Without  sweet  music,  bards,  or  lays, 
Without  esteem,  regard,  or  praise. 
Oh!  my  i)eace  of  soul  is  fled, 
I  lie  outstretch'd,  like  one  half-dead, 
To  see  our  chieftains,  old  and  young. 
Thus  trod  by  the  churls  of  the  dismal  tongue.!-^ 
Oh  !  who  can  well  refrain  from  tears, 
Who  sees  the  hosts  of  a  thousand  years 
Expell'd  from  this,  their  own  green  isle, 
And  bondsmen  to  the  base  and  vile ! " 
Again— 

I  "But  oh!  my  wound,  my  woe,  my  grief. 

It  is  not  for  myself,  or  mine — 
My  pain,  my  pang  without  relief, 

Is  noting  how  our  nobles  ])ine. 
Alas  for  them,  and.  not  for  me  I 

They  wander  without  wealth  or  fame, 
While  clowns  and  churls  of  low  degree 

Usurp  their  gold,  their  lands,  their  name. " 

The  following  lines  are  a  portion  of  "  A  Whack  at  the  Whigs"  to  the  soul- 
stirring  piper's  air  known  as  "  Leatlier  thi  Wig."  X  That  is,  "  Thrash, 
■witli  all  your  might,  the  Wig,"  which,  in  Irish,  is  synonymous  with 
Whig. 

"  Oh  heroes  of  ancient  renowm  ! 

Good  tidings  we  gladly  bring  to  you — 
Let  not  j'our  high  courage  sink  down. 
For  Erin  has  friends  who'll  cling  to  you ! 

•For  the  Jacohitism  of  the  Milesian  or  Gaelic  population  of  Ireland  in  the  last 
century,  as  shown  by  their  poi)ular  poets  or  song-^\Titer3,  see  Mr.  O'Daly's  2 
interesting  collections,  "  Reliques  of  Irish  Jacobite  Poetry,"  Dublin,  IS-ll,  and 
"Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  Dublin,  1850-1S6(.).  From  the  able  versifications 
by  Manganof  the  Gaelic  songs  in  the  1st  series  of  the  latter  work,  7n>/  extracts  are 
taken. 

t  The  breed  of  the  "settlers"  that  spoke  the  English  language,  and  that,  in  the 
version  of  another  Gaelic  song,  are  similarly  designated,  as  ' '  the  sullen  tribe  of  the 
dreary  tongue." 

X  I  make  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  a  niodif-cntion  of  the 
chorus,  to  this  tune  in  Mr.  O'Daly's  publication,  suitable  to  the  mode  in  which  I 
have  heard  it  played.  According  to  that  mode,  every  4  lines  of  the  words,  includ- 
ing the  chorus,  should  be  repeated,  or  given  twice,  in  singing  the  air. 
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Those  insolent  Sassenacli  bands 

Shall  hold  their  white  mansions  transiently ; 
Oitr.s  shall  again  be  those  lands, 

Long  till'd  by  our  fathers  anciently! 

Chorus,  — Let  us  be  thrashing,  thrashing ; 

Let  us  be  thrashing  the  perriwig ! 
Let  us  be  thrashing,  thrashing. 
Let  us  be 'thrashing  the  perriwig ' 

"  We'll  muster  our  clans,  and  their  lords. 
And  with  energy  great  and  thunderous, 
With  lances,  and  axes,  and  swords, 

We'll  trample  the  Saxon  imder  us. 
We'll  have  bonfires  from  Derry  to  Lene,* 

And  the  foe  shall  in  flames  be  weltering — 
All  Limerick  hasn't  a  green, 

Nor  a  ship  that  shall  give  them  sheltering!  + 
Chorus.  — Let  us  be  thrashing,  &c. 

*'  Up !  arm  now,  young  men,  for  our  isle  I 

We  have  here,  at  hand,  the  whole  crew  of  'em, 
Let  us  charge  them  in  baste  and  in  style, 

And  we'll  dash  out  the  brains  of  a  few  of  'em ! 
A  tribe,  who  can  laugh  at  the  jail, 

Have  found,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  aid— 
Oh  !  how  the  blue  Whigs  will  grow  pale, 

'\i\Tieu  they  hear  our  Limerick  cannonade!  ^ 

Chorus. — Let  us  be  thrashing,  &c. 

*'  Oh !  jiity  the  vagabonds'  case ! 

We'll  slaughter,  and  crush,  and  batter  them— 
They'll  die  of  affright  in  the  chase, 

When  our  valorous  Prince  shall  scatter  them ! 
Coming  over  the  ocean  to-day 

Is  Charles,  that  hero  dear  to  us — 
His  troops  Avill  not  loiter  or  stay,  ' 

Till  to  Inis-Loirc  §  they  come  here  to  us ! 
Chorus. — Let  us  be  thrashing,  &c. 

"  Our  camp  is  protected  by  Mars, 

And  the  mighty  Fion  of  the  olden  time,  |! 
These  will  prosper  our  troops  in  the  wars. 
And  bring  back  to  our  isle  the  golden  time ! 

*  Krom  the  Longh  of  Derry  in  Ulster,  or  the  North,  to  Lough  Lene,  or,  the  Lake  of  Killamey  in 
Mnnster,  or  the  South.  O'ConneU's  expression,  ••  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,"  was 
■better.  ' 

t  The  author  of  this  song  was  a  native  of  the  County  of  Limerick. 

t  Au  allusion  to  the  defeat,  at  the  1st  siege  of  Limerick,  in  16yO,  of  the  great  champion  of  the  Whig  ; 

Revolution  of  16SS,  William  of  Orange.  ■ 

§  A  h:irdic  appellation  for  Ireland. 

I,  Fion,  or  Fin,  son  of  Cumhal,  known  as  Fin  of  "  the  golden  hair,"  that "  popular  Irish  hero,"  as  Moore 
remarks,  has  had  "  a  long  com-se  of  traditional  renown  in  his  couutrj',  where  his  fame  still  lives,  ; 

not  only  in  legends  and  songs,  but  in  the  yet  more  indelible  record  of  scenery  connected  with  his 
memory."    He  is  related  to  have  flourished  in  the  3rd.  century,  having  been  son-in-law  of  the  famous  i 

Ard-Righ,  or  Monarch,  Cormac,  and  commander  of  a  standing  force,  styled  the  Flans,  or  Finians,  of  ' 

Erin,  '-still,"  notes  Dr.  O'Donovan,  -so  vividlv  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the  people."  In  the 
line  Gaelic  poem  of  'The  Chace."  po  spiritedly  versified  into  English  by  Miss  Brooke,  the  poet 
•Oisin,  or  Ossian,  as  1  of  that  celebrated  body  of  w'arriors,  says, 


"  to  the  Finiau  race 

A  falsehood  was  unknown; 
No  lie,  no  imputation  base, 

On  our  clear  fame  was  throvm; 

But,  by  firm  truth,  and  manly  might. 

That  fame  establish 'd  grew, 
Where  oft  in  honourable  fight, 

Our  foes  before  us  flew." 

The  Finians  would  appear  to  have  been  modelled  after  the  Roman  legions,  thea  and  long  sabse- 
<iue^tly,  occupying  South  Britain,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Gaels  of  Erin  to  invade.  L>(  Fion, 
or  Fin,  and  this  force  organized  by  him,  the  Scotch  historian,  Pinkerton,  observes — "  He  seems  to 


adds — 
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Our  cowardly  foes  will  drop  dead, 

When  the  French  only  point  their  guns  on  'em — 

And  Famine,  and  Slauc;hter,  and  Dread, 
Will  together  come  down  at  once  on  'em! 
Chorus. — Let  us  be  thrashing,  &c." 

The  sympathy  of  the  Gaels  of  Erin  with  their  brother  Gaels  of  Alba,  or 
Scotland,  for  the  cause  of  Prince  Chai^les,  is  still  more  vividly  expressed 
in  another  song,  which,  after  stating — 

"We'll  chase  from  the  island  the  hosts  of  the  Stranger, 
Led  on  by  the  conquering  Prince  of  the  Gael!  " 

"  And  you,  my  poor  countrymen,  trampled  for  ages. 

Grasp  each  of  you  now  his  sharp  sword  in  his  hand! 
Tht  war  that  Prince  Charlie  so  valiantly  ivages 

Is  one  that  will  shatter  the  chains  of  our  land. 
Hurrah  for  our  Leader !     Hurrah  for  Frince  Charlie ! 

Give  praise  to  his  efforts  with  music  and  song; 
Our  nobles  will  now,  in  the  juice  of  the  barley, 

Carouse  to  his  victories  all  the  day  long !  "  * 

"  The  lads  with  the  dirks,  from  the  hills  of  the  Highlands, 

Are  marching  vHth  pibroch  and  shout  to  the  field, 
And  Charlie,  Priuce  Charhe,  the  King  of  the  Islands, 

Will  force  the  usurping  old  German  to  yield  !  .  .  .  . 
We  will  drive  out  the  Stranger  from  green-valley'd  Erin — 

King  George  and  his  crew  shall  be  scarce  in  the  land. 
And  the  Crown  of  Three  Kingdoms  shall  he  alone  wear  in 

The  Islands — ouii  Prince — the  man  horn  to  command !  " 

"With  these  extracts  before  us,  (which  might  be  augmented  by  so  many 
more),  what  then  are  we  to  think  of  this  passage  about  Ireland,  in 
connexion  with  Prince  Charles's  expedition,  by  a  Continental  historian 
of  the  Prince"? — even  if  the  passage  did  not  em))ody,  as  it  does,  such  an 
erroneous  notions  as  that  Ireland  was  "favoured,"  and  that  her  "agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  flourished  "  in  those  times,  when,  and  long  after, 
English  jealousy  was  so  miscljievously  careful  that  they  should  noi 
flourish  I  j  "  There  Avas  no  part  of  the  British  islands,"  says  this  writer, 
"  where  there  was  less  prospect  for  the  Stuarts  than  in  Ireland.     That 

have  been  a  man  of  great  talents  for  the  a^e,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  formation  of  a  regular 
standing  army,  trained  to  war,  in  which  all  the  Irish  accounts  agree,  seems  to  have  been  a  rude 
imitation  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain.  The  idea,  though  simple  enough,  shews  prudence ;  for 
such  a  force  alone  could  have  coped  with  the  Romans,  had  they  invaded  Ireland."  Honest  Dr. 
Keating,  from  the  native  authorities,  states,  how,  whenever  it  was  requisite  to  dispatch  forces  to 
Alba,  or  Caledonia,  in  order  to  support  the  Dalriadio  settlement  from  Erin  there  against  the  Alm- 
huraigh,  i  e.,  forei(iners.  (or  Romans,)  7  catha,  containing  'il.OOO  men,  were  under  the  hero's  command; 
and,  it  is  added,  the  Finians  mu.st  have  been  frequently  in  Alba,  since  their  names  are  hardly  less 
associated  with  recollections  of  the  "  olden  time  there,  than  in  Erin.  The  death  of  Fin,  '■  superior 
to  all  warriors  in  war,"  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  in  ilidhe,  or  Meath,  a.d.  'JS4.  It  was  he  whom. 
Ossian  Macpherson  has  metamorphosed  into  Fingal. 

*  "On  sait,"  observes  Voltaire,  "de  quelle  importance  il  est  en  Angleterre  de 
boire  a  la  sante  d'un  Prince  qui  pretend  au  trone;  c'est  se  declarer  son  partisan. 
II  en  a  codt^  cher  a  plus  d'un  Ecossais  et  d'un  Irlandais  pour  avoir  bu  a  la  sante  des 
Stuarts." 

t  To  the  admissions  already  cited  on  this  point,  I  need  only  add  here  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  addressing  the  British  Parliament,  February  22nd,  1785.  ''The  species 
of  policy,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  government  of  England,  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  had,  for  its  object,  to  debar  the  latter  from  the  enjoyment  of  its  own 
resources,  and  to  make  her  completely  subservient  to  the  opulence  and  interests 
of  England.  She  had  not  been  suffered  to  share  in  the  bounties  of  nature,  or  the 
industry  of  her  citizens  ;  and  she  was  shut  out  from  every  si)eoies  of  commerce,  and 
restrained  from  sending  the  produce  of  her  soil  to  foreign  markets." 

2e 
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fertile  land  had  been  much,  more  favoured  than  Scotland.  Agriculture 
and  manufactures  flourished;  and  the  general  wish  which  seemed  to 
prevail  among  all  classes,  that  tranquillity  might  be  maintained,  overbore 
any  friendly  feeling  that  still  might  linger  among  the  people  for  the 
descendants  of  James  II.  In  Ireland,  tlierefore^  Charles  had  no  prospect 
of  active  support."  This  last  statement  is  only  so  far  true,  that,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  large  amount  of  hostile  or  Whig-Hauoverian 
armed  force  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Catholics  having  been  all  disai'med,  as 
well  as  destitute  of  any  Highland  advantage  for  oi'ganizing  without 
being  immediately  overpowered,  the  Prince,  under  such  circumstances, 
certainly  could  not  have  landed,  or  hoped  to  land,  in  Ireland,  with  the 
effect  that  attended  his  landing  in  Scotland.  But  it  appears  by  no 
means  true,  that,  had  he  disembai'ked  in  Ireland  with  anything  like  due 
supplies  for  standing  his  ground  at  first,  he  would  have  "  had  no  prospect 
of  active  support."  The  contrary,  by  the  specimens  I  have  given  of  the 
popular  sentiment  in  his  favour,  has  been  sufl&ciently  shown,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  existence  and  general  prevalence  of  that  sentiment  was,  in 
Rome,  well  known.  The  dominant  Orange  authority  in  Ireland,  at  this 
period,  might  impose,  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  its  observation,  an 
"  outwai'd  and  visible  "  appearance  of  submission  to  the  anti-national 
order  of  things  which  it  represented.  But,  to  that  order  of  things,  from 
its  radical  rottenness,  or  foundation  ujjon  injustice  and  persecution 
towards  the  nation  at  large,  there  could  be  iio  real,  or  "  inward  and 
spiritual,"  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  many,  as  enslaved  by  the  fevj. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  internally,  however  disguised  externally, 
cannot  be  better  typified  than  by  the  contemporary  anecdote  told  of  the 
accomplished  Whig- Hanoverian  Viceroy  of  the  day.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  a  celebrated  Irish  Catholic,  or  Tory  and  Jacobite,  beauty.  This  lady, 
Miss  Ambrose,  subsequently  Lady  Palmer,  who,  from  her  charms,  was 
designated  the  "  dangerous  Papist,"  having  appeared  at  the  Castle,  wear- 
ing orange,  which  was  then  the  necessary  etiquette,  his  Lordship,  as  he 
approached  her,  exclaimed — 

"  Tell  me,  Ambrose,  where  's  tlie  jest 
,  Of  wearing  orange  on  tlie  breast, 

When,  nndemeath,  that  bosom  shows 
The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  rose  ?  "  * 

An  allusion  to  the  flower,  which,  on  every  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
James  II.'s  son,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  London,  in 
June,  1688,  the  Tories  or  Jacobites  used  to  wear  in  honour  of  that 
Prince,  as  de  jure,  though  not  de  facto  King  James  III.  of  England  and 
Ii-eland,  and  James  VIII.  of  Scotland.  Throughout  Ireland,  the  Orange 
lily,  indeed,  might  be  presented  to  the  eye;  but  the  white  rose  bloomed, 
with  the  shamrock,  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

*  Early  in  this  century,  my  father  i-esiding  at  No.  38,  [now  No.  39)  Upper 
Gloucester  Street,  Dublin,  where  1  was  born,  had,  for  his  neighbours,  2  worthy  old 
ladies,  the  Misses  Archbold.  They  were  of  the  respectable  Catholic  family  in  the 
County  of  Kildare,  whose  head,  in  the  Penal  Code  times,  owned  the  Paudreen 
mare,  so  famous  upon  the  Curragh;  but  which  he  was  obliged  to  run  there  in  the 
name  of  an  honourable  Protestant  friend,  lest,  as  the  law  theu  stood,  the  valuable 
animal,  if  acknowledged  to  be  a  Papist's,  might,  by  some  scoundrel,  calling  himself 
a  Protestant,  be  made  his  property  for  £5  5s.  M. !  By  the  Misses  Archbokl,  who 
were  cousins-german  to  Lady  Palmer,  my  mother  was  introduced  to  that  once 
"dangerous  Papist,"  then  extremely  advanced  in  hfe,  and  was  subsequently 
visited  by  her.  On  such  authority,  the  Viceregal  compliment  in  verse  is  con-ectly 
given  here,  instead  of  incorrectly  as  elsewhere. 
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Early  in  January,  1746,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  having  iinited  and 
rested  his  troops,  proceeded  to  reduce  Carlisle.  Against  such  a  consider- 
able force  and  overwhelming  artillery  as  his,  the  Jacobites  there  oould. 
only  make  such  a  defence  as  was  sufficiently  creditable  to  them,  when 
contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  previous  Anglo-Whig  garrison,  so 
much  stronger,  yet  surrendering,  as  they  did,  to  an  enemy  without  any 
siege-train.  "  The  Duke,"  notes  a  "Whig  contemporary  respecting  Car- 
lisle, "  was  long  enough  before  it,  to  prove  hoxo  basely,  or  cowardly,  it  was 
yielded  to  the  rebeV  By  the  10th,  the  besieging  cannon  and  mortai-s  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  place,  that  the  Scotch  Jacobite  Governor,  John 
Hamilton,  lest  his  little  band  should  "  be  all  massacred,  as  they  cei-tainly 
wovild,  if  they  stood  the  storming  of  the  town,"  surrendered,  on  the 
terms,  for  himself  and  his  men,  of  not  being  put  to  the  sword,  but  reserved 
for  George's  pleasure;  at  the  same  time,  requesting  from  the  clemency  of 
the  Duke,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  interpose  for  them  with  his  father. 
But  the  veteran  English  Colonel,  Townley,  who  had  volunteered,  with 
his  Manchester  Jacobites,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  was,  in 
opposition  to  Hamilton,  for  holding  out  to  the  last ;  or  for  perishing, 
sword  in  hand,  rather  than  trust  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Hanoverian,  or 
the  clemency  of  his  son.  And  the  doom  to  which  the  Colonel,  and  th« 
officers  taken  with  him,  w^ere  consigned  the  following  August — that 
of  being  "  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,"  on  Kennington  Common 
— too  well  justified  his  repugnance  to  submit  to  such  i:)leasure  and 
clemency.  With  the  Jacobite  garrison  of  Carlisle — consisting,  at  its 
surrender,  of  but  396  of  all  ranks,  or  274  Scotch,  114  English,  and  8 
natives  of  different  places  in  the  service  of  France — was  a  gentleman  of 
Toulouse  of  old  Irish  origin,  the  Chevalier  Francois  de  Geoghegan,  (or 
Sir  Francis  Mac  Geoghegan,)  Captain  in  the  Ix-ish  Regiment  of  Lally,  and 
commander, of  ai-tillery  in  the  town.  While  the  place  still  held  out,  this 
officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade  sent  2  letters,  1  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  the  other  for  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Dutch  troops,  to 
demand,  that,  since  these  troops  were  bound,  b}'-  their  recent  capitula- 
tions at  Tournay  and  Denderraonde,  to  abstain  from  "any  military 
function  of  what  nature  soever,"  until  Januaiy  1st,  1747,  they  should 
sex've  no  longer  with  the  English.  To  that  application  with  I'eference  to 
the  "perjured  Dutch" — as  I  elsewhere  find  them  designated,  for  coming 
over  to  fight  for  George  II.,  under  such  circumstances, — the  Duke  sent  this 
reply,  in  writing,  by  his  Aide-de-Camp,  Lord  Bury.    "  To  let  the  French 
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oiScer  know,  if  there  is  one  in  the  town,  that  there  are  no  Dutch  troops 
here,  but  enough  of  the  King's,  to  chastise  the  rebels,  and  those  who  dare 
to  give  them  any  assistance."  On  which  swaggering  reply,  in  connexion 
with  its  affected  ignoring  of  Dutch  aid,  the  Carlisle  historian,  Mr. 
Mounsey,  observes — "  This  message  contains  a  denial  very  unworthy  of 
the  Duke — viz.,  that  there  were  Dutch  troops" — it  "being  a  notorious 
fact,  that,  although  tliere  might  be  none  at  his  quartei-s,  nor  yet  in  the 
army  which  he  had  bi-ought  with  him,  yet  1000  Dutch  had  arrived  from 
Wade's  army,  and  were  actually  shelling  the  town,  from  their  works  at 
Stauwix  Bank,  which  the  Duke  had  visited  and  inspected,  4  days  before ! " 
Shortly  after  the  Duke  had  taken  possession  of  Carlisle,  "an  express 
arriv'd,  that  was  dispatch'd  to  him  from  Court,  intimating,  that  the 
French  were  making  vast  preparations,  and  that  a  prodigious  number  of 
transports  were  lying  in  their  harbours,  ready  to  take  on  board  the 
troops  destin'd  for  the  invasion;  and  therefore  it  was  judg'd  necessary  to 
send  for  his  Highness,  in  order  to  head  the  forces  that  were  to  oppose 
the  French,  in  case  they  should  think  fit  to  proceed  in  their  intended 
enterprise."  The  Duke,  by  the  15th,  was  consequently  on  the  road  for 
London,  after  appointing,  as  at  once  "  his  favo\irite  General  and  Execu- 
tioner "  for  Scotland,  that  most  brutal,  self-sufficient,  and  cruel  specimen 
of  an  English  militaiy  rulfian,  Lieutenant-General  Henry  Hawley.  Of 
this  fellow,  according  to  my  authorities,  "one  of  the  first  measures,  on 
arriving  at  Edinbui'gh  to  take  the  chief  command,  was,  to  order  2  gibbets 
to  be  erected,  ready  for  the  rebels,  who,  he  hoped,  might  fall  into  his 
hands;  and,  with  a  similar  view,  he  bid  several  executioners  attend  his 
army  on  its  march,"  against  those  whom  he  spoke  of  as  "  Highland  rabble." 
In  fine,  we  are  likewise  informed,  that  the  common  sarcastic  saying,  among 
his  own  soldiers,  was — "  He  confers  more  frequently  with  his  hangmen 
than  with  any  other  of  his  Aides-de-Gamp !  " 

The  leading  ports  whence  the  hostile  embarkations  for  England  wei'e 
designed  to  take  place  were  Boulogne  and  Calais,  about  which  the  forces 
for  the  invasion,  including  the  Irish  and  Scotch  regiments  in  Louis's 
service,  were  encamped;  Prince  Charles's  brother,  Prince  Henry,  Duke 
of  York,  with  several  noblemen  and  cavaliers  exiled  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  old  royal  family,  being  prepared  to  accompany  the  troops.  The  Irish 
Brigade,  under  the  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Clare,  and  Earl  of  Thomond, 
were  particularly  animated  by  the  prospect  of  getting  over  to  Kent,  and 
of  the  English  being  so  rich,  that  every  man  of  the  corps  might  make 
his  fortune  by  plunder.  The  run  across  the  Channel  was  to  be  attempted 
by  moonlight,  but  was  frustrated,  pai-tly  by  the  iinfavourable  state  of 
the  wind,  and  partly  by  Admiral  Vernon's  lying  off  Dungeness,  with 
such  a  number  of  men-of-war  as  to  prevent  a  landing.  The  notice  of 
such  an  attempt  from  France,  accompanied  by  the  intelligence  which 
the  English  Admiral  received  and  communicated  as  to  the  march  of  the 
Irish  towards  Calais,  occasioned,  in  the  beginning  of  Januaiy,  measures 
of  precaution  in  Kent  on  the  part  of  the  Deputy- Lieutenants  of  the 
County;  all  who  would  defend  their  country  being  summoned  to  ap])ear, 
on  the  2nd,  as  well  mounted  and  armed  as  possible  with  2  days'  provi- 
sion, at  Swinfield-Minnis,  about  3  miles  from  Dover.  Tlie  vigilant 
apprehension  and  superior  naval  strength  with  which  the  coast  of 
England  continued  to  be  guarded  by  Vernon's  successor.  Admiral 
Martin,  and  the  retreat  of  Prince  Charles  into  Scotland,  rendering  it 
necessary  that  landings  should  be  attempted  for  the  future  tJiere,  Dun- 
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kirk  and  Ostend,  instead  of  Boulogne  and  Calais,  became  the  sites  for 
arrangements  to  succou-r  the  Prince,  corresponding  with  the  change  of 
his  position.  Annoyed,  however,  at  the  unprogressive  nature  of  his 
command,  and  likewise  in  ill  health,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  demanded 
his  recall,  leaving  subsequent  measures  for  the  aid  of  Prince  Chai-les  to 
be  carried  out  principally  by  the  devotion  of  the  Irish,  but  more  especially 
by  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  and  indefatigable  Lally,  who  is  alluded  to  as 
distinguished  by  a  zeal  and  a  boldness  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the 
greatest  enterprises.  With  a  view  to  landing  in  Scotland,  upon  the 
earliest  opportunity  that  might  arise,  the  remainder,  or  by  far  the  lai-ger 
portion  of  the  Irish  Horse  Regiment  of  Fitz-James  and  several  great 
officers  of  the  Brigade,  of  the  houses  of  Fitz-James,  Tyrconnell,  Roth, 
Nugent,  &c.,  were,  with  Lally's  own  Regiment  of  Infantry,  to  be  kejDt  in 
special  readiness  to  sail.  Meanwhile,  to  tiy  whether  something  favour- 
able to  the  Prince  might  not  be  effected  in  England  itself,  Lally,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  and  watchful  vessels  of  the  enemy,  managed  to 
cross  from  Boulogne  to  Sussex  in  disguise;  though  not  without  the 
cii'cumstance  becoming  known  to  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  officials,  it  being 
thus  announced  in  a  letter  from  on  board  the  Weasel  sloop,  in  the  Downs 
■ — "  Col.  Lalley  went  over  to  England  in  a  smuggling  boat,  dress'd  in  a 
sailor's  habit,  where  I  hope  he  will  meet  witli  his  deserts."  His  plans  for 
creating  a  diversion  there  were  based  on  the  connexion  kept  up  from 
France  with  the  smugglers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and  their 
calling  being  made  so  great  an  offiince  by  Parliament,  were  both 
numerous  and  daring;  1  body  of  them,  for  example,  about  Hastings, 
estimated  at  above  300,  domineering  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  in 
those  parts.  Among  these  bold  "free-traders  "  contrary  to  law,  Lally 
exerted  himself  to  form  a  corps,  entitled  "  Prince  Charles's  Volunteers," 
till  a  regular  force  was  despatched  against  them,  which  caused  them  to 
disperse  at  the  time;  several  of  them,  nevertheless,  openly  appearing,  as 
late  as  the  following  March,  under  the  Jacobite  designation  which  they 
had  previously  assumed.  "  You,"  complains  a  letter  from  Hastings  in 
that  month,  "  will  be  surprised  at  the  violences  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal smugglers  who  appear  sometimes  in  these  parts,  but  live  near 
London.  They  have  the  assui-ance  to  wear  a  uniform — viz.,  the  coat 
and  breeches  red,  lined  with  the  same  colour,  buttons  and  holes  of  gold ; 
the  waist-coat  blue,  buttons  and  holes  of  silver ;  and  insolently  call 
themselves  Prince  Charles's  Volunteers."  From  the  scene  of  this  orga- 
nization, Lally  proceeded  to  London.  There  a  price  was  placed  upon  his 
head,  and  the  government-agents  having  discovered  his  place  of  abode, 
were  actually  approaching  to  arrest  him,  when  he  had  tlie  good  luck  to 
escape  them,  disguised  as  a  sailor.  Meeting,  in  his  fliglit,  some  smugglers, 
to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  and  who  were  in  want  of  a  sailor, 
they  enrolled  liim  among  their  crew  by  force.  He  had  not  gone  far  with 
this  gang,  when  1  of  them  suggested,  what  a.  good  thing  it  would  be,  to 
keep  on  the  look-out  for  that  Brigadier-General  Lally,  for  whom,  if  catight, 
they  woidd  be  so  well  rewarded !  From  this,  Lally,  with  duo  presence 
of  mind,  dissented;  alleging  how  much  more  they  were  likely  to  realize 
on  the  coasts  of  France  ;  with  which,  he  added,  how  perfectly  he  was 
acquainted.  They  embarked  accordingly  with  him  as  their  guide,  and  he 
so  directed  the  vessel  that  it  might  fall  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  be  conveyed  to  Boulogne ;  where  the  Marquis  d'Avary, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Crillon,   commanding  in  the    province,  and   then 
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in  the  town,  joyfully  released  their  adventurous  friend  and  comrade-in- 
arms from  the  strange  enrolment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  So 
much  for  Lally's  adventures  in  England ;  *  which  country,  although  so 
extensively  alarmed  at  the  end  of  December  and  commencement  of 
January  by  the  preparations  that  menaced  her  coasts  from  France,  had 
less  and  less  cause,  as  January  advanced,  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  French 
landing.  For,  as  Horace  Walpole  observed,  "  we  have  a  vast  fleet  at  sea; 
and  the  main  body  of  the  Dnke's  army  is  coming  down  to  the  coast  to 
prevent  their  lauding,  if  they  should  slip  our  ships.  Indeed,  I  can't 
believe  they  will  attempt  coming,  as  they  must  hear  of  the  destruction 
of  the  rebels  in  England;  but  they  will,  probably,  dribble  away  to 
Scotland,  where  the  war  may  last  considerably."  And  the  result 
justified  "Walpole's  anticipation,  as  he  was  able  to  add,  with  reference  to 
England,  ere  the  conclusion  of  January,  "  the  Fx-ench  invasion  is  laid 
aside  " — Fitz-James's  horse  at  Ostend,  and  Lally's  infantry  at  Dunkirk, 
being  only  embarked,  with  reference,  as  already  noted,  to  a  landing  in 
Scotland. 

Meantime,  or  after  recrossing  the  border  into  Scotland  on  the  last 
day  of  1745,   Prince  Charles  proceeded,   in  the  direction  of  Dumfries, 
towards  Glasgow.     January  3rd  he  passed  the  night  at  Drumlanrig,  the 
seat  of  that   James  Douglas,  2nd  Duke   of  Queensbury,  of  execrated 
memory  among  the  Jacobite  or  old  national  party  in  Scotland;  since, 
though  his  family  owed  its  Dukedom  and  a  large  fortune  to  the  Stuarts, 
yet  he  was  the  first  to  go  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  Revolu- 
tion;  was   thenceforward  among  the   most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
exiled  royal  race;  and  finally  rendered  himself  even  still  more  obnoxious, 
by  taking  the  leading  part  he  did,  in  carrying  the  Union.     The  portraits 
of  William,  Mary,    and   Anne,    presented  to    him    for   his   "  Union " 
services,  were  placed  on  the  grand  stair-case  at  Drumlanrig;  the  sight  of 
which,  as  no  better,  in  Jacobite  eyes,  than  the  likenesses  of  so  many 
usu7'pers,  or  infringers  upon  the  direct  line  of  succession,  and  the  cause 
for  the  presentation  of  such  gifts  to  him,  were  both  so  offensive  to  the 
Highlanders,  that,  ere  they  departed,   they  displayed  the  irritation  of 
their  dynastic  and  national  feeling,  by  slashing  those  paintings  with  their 
swords — "an  outrage,"  yet  "not,"  as  remarked,  "one  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  when  the  popular  indignation  against  the  Duke  is  taken  into 
'Consideration."'!"     The  Prince  entered  Glasgow,  with  his  rear-guard,  on 
the  Gth,  and  he  remained  there  about  8  days,  having,  in  the  course  of 
his  westward   march,   and  particularly  during    his    stay   iii    that   city, 
refitted  his  harassed  troops  for  new  exertions,  by  proportionable  requisi- 
tions from  those  Y/hig  districts,  which  had  evinced  an  inveterate  spirit 
of    Hanoverian    hostility   to    his    cause ;    a   spirit   connected,   in    some 
localities,  with  insulting  provocations  or  acts  of  violence,  and,  even  at 
Glasgow,  with    the   aggravating    circumstances,   of    a   regiment    (then 

*  Lally,  amongst  other  adventures  apocryphally  or  traditionally  attributed  to 
Lim,  is  said  to  have  been  at  tlie  head  of  the  Irish  piquets  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
an  assertion,  simply  refuted  by  the  circumstance,  of  Brigadier  Stapleton  having 
commanded  those  piquets  there  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  or  from  first  to  last,  in 
that  country.  Klose  has  fallen  into  this  error  with  respect  to  Lally,  whom  I  have 
tracked,  in  England,  through  the  magazine  and  newspaper  press. 

t  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  after  referring  to  this  Duke,  as  altogether  void  of 
honour,  loyalty,  justice,  religion,  terms  him,  "  an  ungrateful  deserter  and  rebel  to 
his  Prince,  the  ruia  and  bane  of  his  countiy,  and  the  aversion  of  all  loyal  and 
true  Scotsmen." 
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absent)  liaviug  been  raised  against  him,  and  of  an  attempt  being  made 
there,  as  previously  at  Wigan,  in  England,  to  assassinate  him.  Yet 
hei-e,  as  elsewhere,  the  magnanimity  of  Charles  appears  to  have  left  the 
guilty  altogether  unpunished  !  *  This  last  effort  of  a  murderous  fanatic 
to  pistol  him  was,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  owing  to  the  fact  at  Glasgow, 
that  "the  Presbyterian  clergy,  one  and  all,  declaimed  against  him,  from 
their  pulpits,  with  indomitable  zeal,"  alleges  his  German  biograplier, 
"  one  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  all  the  marks  of  the  Beast, 
mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  might  be  traced  in  the  mild  and  amiable 
features  of  the  Prince  ! "+  The  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Scotland  were 
generally  hostile  to  Charles  in  1745-6;  so  much  so,  that  some  of  theui 
did  not  confine  their  Hauoverianism  merely  to  the  "  moral  force "  of 
preaching,  but  resorted  to  "  physical  force,"  in  the  capacity  of  armed 
Georgeite  Yolunteei-s.  In  thus  opposing  the  Prince,  they  had,  as  pre- 
viously at  the  Union,  a  due  professional  eye  to  self-interest,  under  the 
designation  of,  says  a  Scotch  writer,  ^'Christ's  cause,  the  epithet  they  gave 
their  own!  " 

On  the  14th,  Charles  quitted  Glasgow,  in  order  to  reduce  Stirling,  wliieh, 
as  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  his  opponents,  to  command  the  chief  pass 
from  the  Highlands  to  the  Lowlands,  prevented  a  suitable  communication 
between  the  2  main  or  southern  and  northern  divisions  of  the  Jacobite 
forces,  and,  if  taken,  would  thus  be  a  very  useful  as  well  as  creditable 
conquest.  The  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  with  a  garrison  of  600  men, 
was  an  Irish  Protestant  officer,  Major-General  Vv^illiam  Blakeney.  He 
was  a  Coiinty-Liroerick  gentleman;  the  place  of  his  birth  and  family- 
seat  being  Mount  Blakeney,  about  a  mile  from  the  Borough  of  Kilmal- 
lock,  which  he,  for  many  years,  represented  in  Parliament.  A  veteran 
survivor  of  William's  and  Marlborough's  wars  in  Flanders,  he  was  now 
above  75 ;  but  in  that  period  of  "  a  green  old  age,"  united  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  military  profession,  especially  as  a  garrison -commander, 
that,  even  10  yeai's  later,  or  when  above  85,  his  conduct  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  at  Minorca,  against  the  French,  gained  him  the  highest 

*  With  Prince  Charles's  conduct  on  these  occasions,  contrast  that  with  respect  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  mentioned  in  this  extract  of  a  letter  from  Kilmarnock, 
in  Febi-uary,  1746 — "  One  Jolm  Riddle,  horse-hirer  at  Edinburgh,  was  taken  at 
Stirling.  He  had  offered  3  guineas  to  see  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  order  to 
shoot  him,  and  he  was  hanged  immediateli/ 1 "  Or,  although  he  is  not  stated  to  have 
actually _^retZ  at  the  Duke. 

■  +  There  was  no  act  of  Charles,  during  his  expedition  in  Great  Britain,  indicative 
of  any  religious  ilUberaiity,  or  intolerance,  on  his  part.  Nor  has  his  private  cor- 
respondence been  found  to  evince  any  focliugs  of  the  kind,  but  the  contrary. 
Thus,  in  writing  to  his  father,  from  Perth,  in  September,  1745,  and  alluduig  to  the 
efforts  that  would  be  made  to  frighten  several  against  a  "restoration,"  on  the 
plea  that  the  old  church  and  abbey  lands  in  their  possession  would  then  be 
resumed,  he  repudiates  such  policy,  observing — "You  have  lived  too  long  in  a 
(.'athoUc  countiy,  and  read  the  history  of  tngland  too  carefully,  not  to  have 
observed  the  many  melancholy  monuments  to  be  seen  there  of  the  folly  of  thoso 
pious  Princes,  who,  thinking  to  honour  religion,  have  lessened  it,  by  keepinij 
superstitious  z-itcs  in  the  Chuxxh,  -whereby  they  have  insensibly  raised  up  a  power, 
which  has,  too  often,  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  successors."  And  he  adds — 
"  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  doing  justice  to  j'our  Majesty's  Protestant 
subjects,  who,  I  lind,  are  as  jsealous  in  your  cause  as  the  lloman  Catholics,"  &o. 
But,  in  reference  to  the  vile  outcry  of  vidijar  sectarianism  against  Charles,  I  may 
remark,  that  a  bigot  canni  t  conceive  an  existence  without  bigotry ;  the  i)ole-cafc 
of  religious  prejudice  cannot  imagine  how  others  can  be  \\  ithout  a  raukuess  and  a 
rancour  equal  to  his  owu. 
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renown  at  home  and  abroad,  and  elevated  him  to  the  Peerage.  A 
remarkable  circumstance,  at  such  a  very  advanced  time  of  life  ! — and  his 
behaviour  at  Stix'liug  was  worthy  of  that  elsewhere.  Between  the  15th 
and  21st,  Charles,  having  intimidated  the  burgher  garrison  of  the  town 
of  Stirling,  (then  containing  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants,)  to  give  up 
the  place  without  fighting,  and  being  joined  by  the  native  northern  levies 
imder  Lords  Strathallan  and  Lewis  Gordon,  as  well  as  by  Brigadier 
Walter  Stapleton's  and  Lord  John  Drummond's  piquets  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  regulars  in  the  French  service,  with  battering-guns,  &c.,  from  the 
Continent,  the  entire  Stuart  force  consisted  of  about  9200  men,  and 
operations  to  reduce  Stirling  Castle  were  undertaken,  after  summoning 
the  veteran  Irish  Governor  to  surrender.  His  reply  was,  "  he  would 
defend  his  post  to  the  last,  determined  to  die,  as  he  had  lived,  a  man  of 
honour;"  and  his  defence  was  such  as  to  prevent  any  effective  progress 
by  the  Jacobites  towards  a  reduction  of  the  Castle,  ere  what  was 
considered  a  sufficient  Anglo-Whig  army  to  raise  the  siege,  having 
been  collected  about  Edinburgh,  was  on  its  march  for  that  purpose, 
under  Lieutenant-General  Hawley.  Upon  this,  Charles,  leaving  the 
Duke  of  Perth  and  Gordon  of  Gleubucket,  with  about  1200  men, 
to  watch  the  Castle,  advanced  to  meet  and  encratre  the  Eusflish  Com- 
mander. 

The  Prince's  fighting  force — of  whom  the  Highland  clansmen,  and  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  from  France,  were,  as  contrasted  with  the  Lowlanders, 
the  choicer  portion — amounted  to  about  8000  men.  Hawley's  army — 
whose  infantry  included  12  old  regiments  of  the  line,  most  of  which  had 
served  abroad,  and  2  of  newly-levied  local  or  Argyleshire  and  Glasgow 
Militia,  with  several  English  and  other  Volunteers,  and  whose  cavalry 
consisted  of  3  i-egiments  of  dragoons,  were  above  8000,  if  not  about 
9000,  in  number."  The  27th,  Charles  advanced  to  Bannockburu,  to  give 
the  English,  if  they  wished,  a  meeting  there,  as  on  "a  field,"  he  observed, 
"of  hap^Dy  augury  to  his  arms!"  But,  finding  they  did  not  stir,  from 
their  camp  near  Falkirk,  to  fight  him,  he  proceeded,  the  28th,  to  bring 
them  to  action.  His  march  was  so  directed,  that  he  had,  at  the  back  of 
his  troops,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which,  by  blowing  and 
splashing  in  the  faces  of  his  opponents,  would  proportionably  confuse 
their  sight,  and  render  their  musketry  mostly  useless,  from  the  effects  of 
the  wet  on  their  powder;  and  the  locality  of  the  combat  was  also  such, 
that,  although  the  movement  he  made,  to  bring  it  on,  obliged  him  to  leave 
his  artillery  behind  him,  the  enemy  had  to  do  the  same  with  theirs.- 
Hawley,  "  who  had  boasted,  that  with  2  regiments  of  dragoons,  he  would 
drive  the  rebel  army  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other!  "  began 
the  battle  on  his  left,  by  ordex-ing  that  Colonel  Francis  Ligonier,  com- 
manding there  with  3  regiments  of  dragoons,  or  his  own,  (late  Gardiner's,) 
Hamilton's,  and  Cobham's,*  should  charge  the  Highlanders  of  the  Prince's 
right,  under  Lord  George  Muri-ay.  "As  we  came  within  pistol-shot," 
relates  1  of  the  Mac  Donald  officers  there,  "  the  dragoons  made  up  to 
us  at  full  trot,  thinking  to  bear  us  down  by  their  weight,  and  break  us 
at  once;  and,  indeed,  being  well  mounted  and  accouterd,  they  made  a 
glorious  show,  sufficient  to  have  struck  other  hearts  than  ours  with  a 
l^annick."     But  this  " glorious  show"  too  soon  became  a  very  inglorious 

*  HajYley,  according  to  1  of  the  contemporary  Greorgeite  accounts  of  the  action  at 
Falkirkvin  the  ^larchmont  Papers,  had  12  regiments  of  foot,  3  of  dragoons,  1200 
Campbdls,  1000  other  Volunteers— "in  all  about  9000." 
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one.  For,  with  the  cveditable  exception  of  a  single  troop,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Shuckburgh  Whitney,  who  was  speedily  shot  dead,  and  his 
followers  put  hors  de  combat,  Ligouier's  and  Hamilton's  heroes,  after  their 
manner  of  signalizing  themselves  at  Preston-Pans,  wheeled  about,  and 
galloped  off,  amidst  cries  of  "We  shall  all  be  massacred  this  day!"  as 
they  partly  ran  over,  and  partly  suffered  from  the  avenging  musketry  of, 
their  maltreated  and  indignant  reserve  of  foot,*  that  were  thrown  into 
irretrievable  disorder.  Cobham's  dragoons,  who  behaved  better,  likewise 
fled ;  to  betake  themselves,  however,  to  another  part  of  the  field,  where 
they  might  be  more  useful,  acting  with  soldiers  than  with  such  'poltroons  ; 
some  of  whom  did  not  pull  bridle  until  they  got  near  Linlithgow,  about 
8  miles  from  the  engagement;  while  others  prolonged  their  flight  by  a 
ride  of  about  24  miles  in  5  hours;  or  iintil  towards  9,  that  wet  and  stormy 
night,  they  reached  Edinburgh,  with  alarming  statements  of  what  tliey 
had  seen,  and  sundry  additions  with  respect  to  what  they  had  not  seen, 
as  usual  on  such  miserable  occasions.  The  infantry  of  the  centre,  under 
Hawley  himself,  consequently  \mcovered  on  its  left  flank,  and  unable  in 
front,  from  the  wind  and  rain,  to  make  such  a  fire  as  could  avert  the 
drcc^ded  close  of  the  Highland  broad-sword,  was  next,  for  the  most  part, 
rapidly  broken,  and  driven  away  in  confusion.  But  Major-General  Jolin 
Huske,  who  commanded  Hawley's  right,  having  his  own  infantry  pro- 
tected by  a  ravine,  and  being  supported  by  some  of  Hawley's  infantry  and 
Cobham's  dragoons,  checked  by  a  flanking  fire  the  Highland  pursuit  of 
the  mass  of  the  beaten  centre,  and  was,  moreover,  so  successful  in  front, 
with  his  musketry  across  the  ravine,  against  the  Camerons  and  Stuarts 
on  the  Jacobite  left,  which  he  outwinged,  that  those  clans  had  to  give 
ground;  while,  of  the  Lowlanders  with  them,  (the  majority  there  being 
Lowlanders,)  numbers  ran  off,  as  believing  the  battle  lost  on  their  side,  t 
At  that  critical  juncture,  Charles,  from  the  rear  of  his  centre,  whei-e,  for 
the  best  view  of  the  field,  he  v/as  posted  with  his  own  mounted  Guards, 
and  the  contingent  from  Fitz-James's  Regiment  of  Irish  Horse,  and  where 
he  had  the  foot,  as  well  as  horse,  of  the  regulars  from  France  sufficiently 
at  hand  for  action,  hastened  forward  to  the  left,  in  order  to  regain  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  TJiese  regulars,  under  Brigadier  Walter  Stapleton, 
consisted  of  the  piquets  from  the  Irish  Brigade,  or  between  horse  and 
foot,  about  350  men,  that  united  with  about  150  men,  of  Lord  John 
Drummond's  Royal  Scots  in  the  same  service,  would  form,  in  all,  about 
500  men;  whose  gallant  and  orderly  advance  here,  described  by  Haddock, 
an  Irish  soldier  present,  as  that  of  those  "who  on/y  kept  in  a  body,"  con- 
tributed so  much  to  rectify  what  was  previously  amiss,  by  reinforcing  the 
Camerons  and  Stuarts  in  front,  and,  with  other  battalions  I'rom  the  2nd 

•  Hamilton's  regiment  was  more  particularly  noticed,  to  its  disgrace,  by  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  A  letter  on  the  battle  says — "Hamilton's  dragoons,  to  retrieve 
the  honour  they  lost  at  Preston-Pans,  went  on  like  furies.  But  their  courage  soon 
cooled,  and  they,  as  usual,  turned  tail ;  wherefore  their  horses  suffered  most  in  their 
huttocks  from  the  balls.  By  their  confused  retreat,  the  Eoyal  Scotch  Kegiment  of 
Foot  suffered  not  a  little,"  and,  in  consequence,  "having  received  orders,  tired  after 
them!"  Another  account  informs  us,  how,  when  Hamilton's  cravens  bore  back 
upon  the  Glasgow  Regiment  of  Militia,  it  made  such  an  effectual  discharge  upon  the 
mounted  cowards,  as  "brought  several  from  their  horses!"      A  newspaper  para- 

f-aph  from   London  in  February  also   states — "We   hear  the  Court  Martial  at 
dmburgh  has  alreadj^  sentenced  2  Captains,   1  Lieutenant,  and  6  private  " 

Hamilton's  regiment  to  he  shot,  for  cowardice,  in  the  late  action." 

"Part  of  the  King's  army,  much  the  greater  part,"  rei^arks  Home,  "  w, 
to  the  eastward;  and  part  of  the  rebel  army  was  flying  to  the  westward." 
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line,  extending  the  front,  till  then  outlined  by  the  enemy,  that  this  move- 
ment, adds  my  English  writer,  Mr.  Jesse,  "  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
the  Highlanders."  A  Scotch  authority,  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone, 
referring,  in  terms  of  especial  admiration,  to  the  conduct  of  "  the  Irish 
piquets"  on  this  occasion,  mentions  them,  as  "these  piquets,  who  behaved 
with  the  most  distinguished  bravery  and  intrepidity  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
preserving  alvmys  the  best  order,  when  the  v)hole  of  the  o-est  of  our  army  was 
dispersed,  and  keeping  the  enemy  in  check  by  the  hold  countenance  which  they 
displayed!  "  *  The  change,  in  short,  effected  by  the  coming  up  of  Charles 
•with  this  reserve  was  such^  that  Huske,  too,  quitted  the  field ;  yet,  with 
his  men,  on  the  whole,  in  good  order.  The  beaten  Georgeites,  fearful  of 
being  cut  off  from  Edinburgh,  abandoned  their  camp  at  Falkirk,  retiring 
that  night  to  Linlithgow;  and  they  continued  their  dreary  and  mortifying 
retreat  until  about  4  o'clock  next  day,  when  they  re-entered  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  in  a  plight  very  different  from  the  state  in  which  they  had  so 
recently  quitted  it !  There,  "  at  no  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  rebellion,"  says  the  Scotch  Whig,  Home,  "  were  the  real  friends  of 
the  constitution  of  their  country  moi-e  dejected,  or  more  apprehensive, 
than  they  were,"  when  they  saw  the  troops  return  from  Falkirk,  who  had 
marched  against  the  rebels,  a  few  days  before,  as  they  thought,  to  certain 
victory!''''  AVhich  reflection,  he  remarks,  was  the  sadder,  as  the  men 
defeated  there  were,  not  '-raw  soldiers,"  but  "the  veteran  troops  of 
Britain,  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fonteuoy!"  The 
English  Whig,  Horace  Walpole,  having  alleged  of  Hawley's  force  of  17 
regiments  at  Falkirk,  "  we  had  scarce  3  regiments  that  behaved  well,''' 
exclaims,  "  with  many  other  glories,  tlie  English  courage  seems  gone 
too!" — and  he  then  observes,  "the  ill  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  lays  a 
double  obligation  on  the  officers,  to  set  them  examples  of  running  on 
danger." 

By  this  affair  at  Falkirk,  of  not  above  20  minutes'  duration,  the 
Georgeites  lost  10  pieces  of  artillery,  or  7  cannon  and  3  mortal's,  t  2  pair 
of  colours,  3  standards,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  25  waggons  of  all  sorts  of 

*  Haddock,  the  Irish  soldier  referred  to  as  at  the  battle  of  FalkirVr,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  where  his  father  was  1  of  the  Clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ilade 
prisoner  at  Fontenoy  by  the  French,  he  joined  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  with  the 
defcachiuent  from  which  to  Scotland,  in  the  autumn  of  '45,  he  arrived  there.  After 
the  afi'air  of  Falkirk,  getting  back  to  Ireland,  via  Belfast,  and  being  taken  up,  he 
gave  useful  information  to  Government.  It  is  more  creditable  to  Mr.  Jesse  to  have 
admitted  the  honourable  share  of  the  piquets  from  France  in  gaining  the  battle,  than 
for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Mr.  Chambers  not  to  have  duly  noticed  a 
fact  so  evident  from  Smollet,  Voltaire,  Home,  Johnstone, — to  say  nothing  of 
Haddock's  statement,  and  the  allusion,  not  to  be  mistaken,  in  the  passage  hereafter 
cited,  from  Lord  George  Muri'ay. 

t  Captain  Cunningham  of  Hawley's  artillery  "was  tried  for  deserting  the  train 
in  the  action  at  Falkirk, "  says  my  English  authority,  and  ' '  he  ^'i•as  sentenc'd  to 
have  his  sword  broke  over  his  head  by  the  Provost,  his  sash  thrown  on  the  ground, 
and  himself  turn'd  out  of  the  army ;  v/hich  was  executed  accordingly,  at  the  head  of 
the  artillery."  After  remarking,  how,  the  day  following  the  action,  the  storm  and 
rain  continued,  so  as  to  keej)  all  under  cover,  the  Chevaher  de  Johnstone  writes,  in 
con:if;xion  with  the  captured  Georgeite  artillery,  — "  Having  repaired  to  the  Prince's 
quarters,  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  found  no  one  in  his  anti-chamber;  but, 
Vv'hen  I  was  about  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Sullivan  issued  from  the  Prince's  closet,  and 
informed  me,  that,  froni  the  badness  of  the  weather,  the  cannon,  taken  from  the 
ener.iy,  had  to  be  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  without  any  guard;  and  he  requested 
'me:  to  go  instantly,  with  a  guard  of  a  Sergeant  and  20  men,  and  pass  the  night 
he-A\le  them.  He  added,  that  1  should  tmd  the  guard  below,  ready  to  march.  I 
..B^t  out  with  this  detachment." 
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military  stores,  600  muskets,  4000  pounds'  weight  of  gunpowder,  all  the 
baggage,  and  the  tents  they  could  not  burn,  the  latter  enumerated  as 
sufficient  for  4700  men;  and,  instead  of  but  280  of  every  rank,  for  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  as  officially  alleged,  are  more  credibly  i-eferred  to 
by  other  authority,  on  their  own  side,  as  having  had  IG  officers,  including 
1  Colonel  and  3  Lieutenant-Colonels  killed,  and  from  300  to  400  privates ; 
besides  500  made  prisoners.  The  Prince's  loss  was  acknowledged  as  but 
193  killed  or  vrouudedj  no  more  than  7  of  his  officers,  or  3  Captains  and 
4  Subalterns,  having  been  slain;  and  1  officer,  a  Major,  having,  by  iir 
luck,  or  a  mistake,  become  a  prisoner.  Among  the  Irish  piquets,  fell 
Alexander  Comerford,  Captain  in  the  Kegiment  of  Bulkeley,  a  gentleman 
of  a  name  eminent  in  the  service  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  creditable  record 
in  that  of  France,  from  the  campaigns  of  Flanders,  during  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  to  those  for  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Of  this  battle,  according  to  the  contemporary  history 
of  Charles,  entitled,  "  Young  Juba,"  it  was  complained,  in  his  armj^,  that 
"the  clans,  and  the  French  picquets,  were  the  only  people  that  stood  the 
brunt  in  the  late  action,  when  the  Angus  battalions,  and  those  who  joiu'd 
them  at  Edinburgh,  took  to  their  heels,  almost  as  soon  as  the  fight  began  V* 
As  to  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  reserve,  whose  opportune 
appearance  on  the  left,  under  the  Prince,  decided  the  victory,  the  Jacobite 
official  account  of  the  engagement,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  for 
*'  valour  and  prudence,"  notices  "particularly  Mr.  Stapleton,  Brigadier  in 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Army,  and  Commander  of  the  Irish  Pickets; 
Mr.  Sullivan,  Quarter-Master-General  of  the  Army,  who  rallied  part  of 
the  left  wing;  and  Mr.  Brown,  Colonel  of  the  Guards,  and  1  of  the 
Aid-de-Camps,  formerly  Major  of  Lally's  regiment."  This  gentleman 
was  appointed  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  combat  to  Versailles,  and 
was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis  by  the  King  of  France. 
The  Mac  Donald  journal,  too,  in  tlie  Lockhart  Papers,  after  mentioning 
of  the  Highlanders,  "both  our  ofncers  and  men  behaved  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  and  our  order  in  marching  and  attacking  were  allowed  to  be 
far  beyond  expectation,  in  the  judgement  of  officers  who  had  been  in  the 
wars  abroad,"  has  this  further  admission  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish  from 
France — "  It  must  be  acknowledged  indeed,  that  the  Irish  officers  loere  of 
great  tcse  to  us,  in  going  through  the  different  j^osts,  and  assisting  in  the 
severall  dispositions  that  icere  made." 

Voltaire,  in  his  sketch  of  this  encounter,  having  duly  specified,  how, 
when  the  Scotch  were  broken,  the  "  6  piquets  of  French  troops  covered 
them,  sustained  the  combat,  and  gave  them  time  to  rally,"  adds,  how  the 
Prince  "  always  affirmed,  that,  if  he  had  only  3000  men,  regular  troops, 
he  would  have  made  himself  entirely  master  of  England, "  And  this 
assertion  of  Voltaire,  with  respect  to  the  Prince,  is  quite  correct.  In  the 
Memoirs  presented  to  Louis  XV.  by  Charles,  a  month  after  his  return 
from  Scotland  to  France,  or  in  November,  174G,  he  says — "With  3000 
men,  regular  troops,  I  would  have  penetrated  into  England  immediately 
after  having  defeated  Mr.  Cope,  and  there  was  nothing  then  to  oppose  my 
reaching  London,  since  the  Elector  was  absent,  and  the  English  troops 
had  not  yet  come  back  " — from  Flanders.     Charles,  indeed,  is  here  so  far 

*  By  all  accoimts  of  this  war,  the  Ediiiburghera  and  Lowlauders  were  contemptible 
as  soldiers,  compared  with  the  Highlanders ;  and,  as  regards  the  Angus  men,  at 
Sheriff-Mi;ir  in  1715,  as  well  as  heie  at  Falkirk  iu  174G,  we  find  theii-  courage 
popularly  impugned. 
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mistaken,  that  the  Elector,  as  he  calls  Greorge  II.,  had  returned  from 
Hanover  to  London,  about  3  weeks  previous  to  Cope's  defeat.  But,  if 
we  consider  that,  with  such  a  body  of  regulars,  (which  the  Irish  Brigade 
could  furnish,)  and  with  a  corresponding  sum  of  money,  Charles  would 
certainly  have  been  joined  by  several  thousands,  who  held  back,  from  his 
not  having  brought  any  troops  with  him  from  the  Continent — and  if, 
with  those  regulars,  and  the  additional  strength  and  confidence  that  would 
bo  connected  with  their  presence,  he  might  have  "  struck  the  ii-on  while 
hot,"  by  advancing  immediately  after  his  victory  into  England,  instead  of 
having  to  stop,  above  5  weeks,  to  organize  an  army  for  that  march — does 
his  assertion,  as  to  what  he  could  have  effected,  through  the  support  of 
such  a  small  regular  force,  appear  improbable?  The  zealous  English 
Georgeite,  Ray,  after  exclaiming,  of  the  delay  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland 
subsequent  to  their  success  at  Preston-Pans,  "  happy  was  it  for  us,  that 
they  stayed  so  long  with  their  friends  at  Edinburgh  ! "  expresses  himself 
to  the  same  effect  as  Charles — "  For,  had  the  rebels,  flush'd  with  victory, 
follow'd  their  blow,  whilst  the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  were 
dismay'd  by  General  Cope's  defeat,  and  very  few  disciplin'd  troops  in 
England,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  consequence ;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  an  overruling  Providence  retarded  them !  "  The 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  at  London,  in 
corresponding  thence,  notices,  even  some  weeks  previous  to  Charles's 
reduction  of  Edinburgh,  the  alarm  in  England,  as  "the  jjanic,  that  seems 
to  have  seized  this  nation  to  such  a  degi-ee,  that  it  is  almost  impudence  to 
pray  for  success,  in  such  a  state  of  trepidation  ! "  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  like- 
wise, a  member  of  the  Georgeite  administration,  whose  opinion,  as  a 
civilian,  was  countenanced,  it  will  be  observed,  by  that  of  old  Marshal 
Wade  as  a  military  man,  writes  thus  confidentially  before  Charles's  victory 
at  Preston-Pans — "  England,  "Wade  says,  and  I  believe,  is  for  the  first 
comer;  and,  if  you  can  tell,  whether  the  6000  Dutch,  and  the  10  batta- 
lions of  English,  or  5000  French,  or  Spaniai'ds,  will  be  here  first,  you 
know  our  fiite.  .  .  ,  The  French  are  not  come,  God  be  thanked  ! 
But,  had  5000  landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a  week  ago,  I  verily 
believe  the  entire  conquest  would  not  liave  cost  them  a  battle  !  "  So 
much  for  the  civil  and  military  opinions  of  those  Anglo-Hanoverian 
authorities.  And,  would  not  the  difference  between  5000  and  3000  men 
be  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  very  considerable  addition  of  home 
aid  which  Charles  would  unquestionably  have  obtained,  had  he  brought 
over  3000  regulai-s  with  him,  especially  if  belonging  to  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  corps  in  France,  instead  of  his  not  having  been  accompanied,  on 
his  landing,  by  any  force  of  the  kind?  Lord  Mahon  alleges  on  this  point 
— "  Had  Chai'les  really  been  able  to  push  onwards,  with  a  body  of  2  or 
3000  men,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  from  the  state  of  things  I 
have  described  in  England — the  previous  apathy — and  the  recent  terror 
— the  want  of  troops — and  the  distraction  of  councils — that  he  might 
have  reached  the  capital  with  but  little  opposition,  and  succeeded  in, 
at  least,  a  temporary  restoration."  At  all  events,  the  Highlanders,  as 
irregulars,  having  been  unable,  in  this  affair  at  Falkirk,  to  turn  their  1st 
success  to  such  accoimt,  as,  if  better  disciplined,  or  regulars,  they  might 
have  done,  the  result  of  the  action  was  such,  as  to  convince  the  more 
reflective  portion  of  the  Highland  officers,  remarks  Lord  Geoi'ge  Murray, 
"  that  a  body  of  regular  troops  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  them, 
when  they  should  at  any  time  go   in,  sword  in  hand;   for  they  were 
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sensible,  that,  without  more  leisure  and  time  than  they  could  expect  to 
have  to  discipline  their  own  men,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  them 
keep  their  ranks,  or  rally  soon  enougli,  upon  any  sudden  emergency;  so 
that  any  small  body  of  the  enemy,  either  keeping  in  a  body  when  they," 
the  Highlanders,  "were  in  confusion,  or  rallying  soon,  would  deprive  them 
of  a  victory,  even  after  they  had  done  their  best."  The  allusion  here  to 
the  necessity  there  was  for  a  larger  number  of  regulars  from  France,  on 
account  of  the  great  benefit  dericed  from  the  small  numher  at  the  battle,  is 
obvious,  especially  when  combined  with  the  con\'iction  expressed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  in  his  French  correspondence  from  the  "  Chateau  de 
Blair  d'Athol,"  February  8th,  1746 — "aSi  nous  avions  eu  2000  hommes  de 
troupes  reglees  d,  la  demiere  bataille,  Vennemi  n\iuroit  jamais  pu  se  retirer 
avec  rapparence  d'une  at-mee."  A  foreign  historian  of  the  Prince,  having 
noted,  how,  in  the  line  of  battle,  the  "  troops,  recently  arrived  from 
France,  formed  the  i-eserve,"  states — "Thei/  would  willingly  have  occupied 
a  more  prominent  position;  but  Charles  could  not  venture  to  deprive  the 
more  important  of  the  Clans  of  the  honour  of  marching  in  the  van.'' 
And  how  well  it  was,  that,  even  the  small  number  of  regular  troops  from 
France  wei-e  forthcoming  from  the  rear,  when  disaster,  menacing  defeat, 
had  taken  place  in  the  van.' 

According  to  a  letter,  in  the  Culloden  Papers,  from  a  General  Officer, 
that  saw  Hawley  and  Cope  after  their  respective  defeats,  "Hawley  looked 
most  wretchedly,  even  loorse  than  Cope  did;"  and,  while  the  countenance 
of  the  English  savage  thus  so  strongly  attested  his  deep  mortification  at 
the  unexpected  overthrow  he  had  received,  he  sought  to  compensate  him- 
self at  Edinburgh,  in  the  absence  of  capti;red  Highlanders  for  the  gibbet, 
by  indulging  his  "passion  for  executions,"  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
unfortunate  men.  Some  of  them,  on  his  gallows  thei-e,  known  as  Hawley's 
shambles,  were  consigned  to  the  lialter;  and  others  subjected  to  the  lash, 
to  skelp  them  out  of  such  cowardice  as  that  of  the  past  into  more  courage 
for  the  future — this  last  plan  of  slashing  due  soldiership,  against  the 
High_landers,  into  his  miserable  runaways,  reminding  one  of  the  shameful 
discipline  inflicted  upon  the  Asiatic  slaves  of  Xerxes  at  Thermopyla?,  to 
Tnake  them  fight  the  Greeks  there.  "Behind  each  troop,"  says  Herodotus, 
of  the  ai-my  of  Xerxes,  "officers  wei'e  stationed,  with  whips  in  their  hands; 
compelling,  with  blows,  their  men  to  advance."  Meantime,  Charles,  afttn* 
appi'opriately  issuing,  from  Bannockburn,  the  site  of  the  most  glorious 
Scotch  victory  over  the  English,  his  gazette  of  the  last  defeat  of  the  same 
enemy,  and  their  adherents,  at  Falkirk,  returned  to  Stirling,  to  resume 
the  siege  of  the  Castle.  There,  thoiigli  the  food  and  fuel  of  the  garrison 
had  so  decreased  when  its  relief  was  prevented  by  Hawley's  defeat,  old 
Major-General  Blakeney  was  not  discoiiraged,  but  replied  as  before  to  the 
simimons  he  received  to  surrender;  and  continued  his  defence,  in  tlic 
manner  best  calculated  to  gain  time  for  his  Government  to  re-organize 
their  strength,  for  another  effort  to  save  the  place.  Yet,  however  well 
defended  by  one  Irishman,  it  would,  most  probably,  have  been  taken  by 
another,  Mr.  Grant  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  had  liis  counsel  been  followed. 
"  Mr.  Grant,"  writes  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  "  had  already  com- 
municated to  the  Prince  a  plan  of  attack  of  the  Castle,  which  was,  to 
open  the  trenches,  and  establish  batteries  in  the  buryiug-ground,  on  that 
side  of  the  town  which  is  opposite  to  the  Castle-gate.  He  assured  the 
Prince,  that  this  was  the  only  place  where  they  could  find  a  parallel, 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  batteries  of  the  enemy;  and  that,  if  a  breach 
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were  effected,  in  the  half-moon  which  defends  the  entry  of  the  Castle, 
from  a  battery  in  the  burying-ground,  the  rnbbish  of  the  work  would  fill 
the  ditch,  and  render  au  assault  practicable  through  the  breach,  and  the 
works  would  be  ruined  near  the  gate.  He  added,  that  it  was  entirely 
txseless  to  think  of  making  an  attack  in  any  other  place,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  succeeding ;  that  the  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle, 
being  40  or  50  feet  lower  than  the  Castle  itself,  our  batteries  could 
produce  little  or  no  effect,  whilst  their  batteries  would  command  ours. 
Besides,  supposing  it  even  possible  to  effect  a  breach  on  that  side,  we 
could  never  mount  to  the  assault;  the  rock,  on  which  the  Castle  is  built, 
being  everywhere  very  high,  and  almost  perpendicular-,  except  towards 
that  part  of  the  town  opposite  to  the  burying-ground."  Such  was  the 
evidently  just  advice  of  the  Irish  officer.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Stirling 
remonstrating  to  Charles  against  its  execution,  on  the  plea  that  the 
ei'ectiou  of  besieging  batteries  in  the  burying-ground  would  cause  the 
town  to  be  laid  in  ashes  by  the  fire  from  'the  Castle,  the  Prince  applied 
elsewhere,  or  to  M.  Mirabelle  de  Gordon,  a  French  Engineer  and  Chevalier 
of  St.  Louis,  to  learn,  if  the  Castle  might  not  be  reduced  from  some  other 
point  of  attack,  than  that  laid  down  by  Mr.  Grant?  "It  was  supposed," 
continues  my  authority,  "that  a  French  Engineer  of  a  certain  age,  and 
decorated  with  an  Order,  viust  necessarily  be  a  person  of  experience, 
talents,  and  capacity;  but  it  was  unfortunately  discovered,  when  too  late, 
that  his  knowledge,  as  an  Engineer,  was  extremely  limited;  and  thaj;  he 
was  totally  destitute  of  judgment,  discernment,  and  common  sense.  His 
figure  being  as  whimsical  as  his  mind,  the  Highlanders,  instead  of  M. 
Mirabelle,  called  him  always  Mr,  Admirable.  .  .  .  As  it  is  always 
the  distinctive  mark  of  ignorance  to  find  nothing  difficult,  not  even  the 
things  that  are  impossible,  M.  Mirabelle,  v/ithout  hesitation,  immediately 
undertook  to  open  the  trenches  on  a  hill,  to  the  north  of  the  Castle, 
where  there  were  not  15  inches  depth  of  earth  above  the  solid  rock;  and 
it  became  necessaiy  to  supply  the  want  of  earth  with  bags  of  wool,  and 
sacks  filled  with  earth,  brought  from  a  distance.  Thus,  the  trenches  were 
so  bad,  that  we  lost  a  great  many  men,  sometimes  25  in  1  day."  By 
other  accounts,  it  appears,  that  the  Highlanders,  as  irregulars,  being 
equally  ignorant  of,  and  averse  to,  the  siege-sei-vice  here  required,  the 
piquets  of  regulars  from  France,  "perhaps,"  states  a  Scotch  historian, 
"  the  best  soldiers  in  their  army,"  had  to  be  specially  ordered  upon  that 
laborious,  harassing,  and  destructive  duty — such  a  necessity  was  there  on 
this  occasion,  as  in  the  previous  engagement,  for  those  regulars!  Hence, 
too,  the  severe  loss  incurred  was,  alleges  the  Chevalier,  "  pai"ticularly  of 
the  Irish  piquets,"  of  whom  he  justly  exclaims — "What  a  pity,  that  tliese 
brave  men  should  have  been  sacrificed,  to  no  purj)ose,  by  the  ignorance 
andfolly  of  Mirabelle!" 

At  last,  or  February  10th,  Mirabelle  unmasked  his  batteiy,  when 
only,  proceeds  the  Chevalier,  "  3  embrasures  of  the  G,  of  which  it  was  to 
have  been  composed,  were  finished,  and  immediately  began  a  very  brisk 
fire,  with  his  3  jiieces  of  cannon;  but  it  was  of  very  short  duration,  and 
produced  very  little  effect  on  the  batteries  of  the  Castle,  which,  being 
more  elevated  than  ours,  the  enemy  could  see  even  the  buckles  of  the 
shoes  of  our  artiller3'--men.  As  their  fire  commanded  ours,  our  guns 
were  immediately  dismounted;  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  we  were 
obliged  to  abandon  our  battery  altogether,  as  no  one  could  approach  it 
without  meeting  with  certain  destruction  ;  while  our  guns,  being  pointed 
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upwards,  could  do  do  execution  whatever.  Thu3,  a  work  of  3  weeks, 
which  prevented  \is  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  our  victory  at 
Falkirk,  and  which  had  cost  us  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  brave 
men,  was  demolished,  in  an  instant,  like  a  castle  of  cards,  and  rased  as 
level  as  a  ponton,  and  all  our  guns  were  dismounted.  Justice  ought  to 
be  done  to  the  merit  and  good  conduct  of  General  Blakeney,  who 
perceived  our  ignorance  from  the  position  of  our  battery,  and  did  not 
disturb  us  while  constructing  it.  Convinced  that  we  could  do  him  no 
injury  from  tliat  qxiarter,  he  remained  quiet,  like  a  skilful  General,  and 
allowed  us  to  go  on,  that  we  might  lose  those  pi'ecious  moments  which 
we  ought  to  have  employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy ;  well  knowing,  tliat 
he  could  destroy  our  battery  whenever  he  pleased,  and  level  it,  in  an 
instant,  with  the  ground."  My  contemporary  memoir  of  the  Limerick 
veteran,  after  noting  how  "his  conduct  in  this  service  was  veiy  singular," 
adds — "  He  suffered  the  rebels  to  raise  their  works  unmolested,  and 
forbid  his  cannon  to  fire,  till  he  saw  they  were  ready  to  begin  tlie 
assault.  The  inferior  officers,  in  the  meantime,  suspected,  that  as  he 
made  no  opposition,  he  intended  to  give  \ip  the  fort.  Upon  which  they 
held  a  private  consultation,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of  putting  him 
under  an  arrest,*  when  he  suddenly  ordered  all  the  works  to  be  manned, 
and  the  cannon  to  be  charged,  not  with  their  proper  shot,  but  with  bags 
of  musket-balls.  When  the  rebels  were  within  10  paces  of  his  battle- 
ment, he  ordered  a  general  discharge,  which  brought  down  whole  ranks, 
that  fell  at  once,  like  grass  under  a  scythe."  Thus  successful  was  the 
defence  until  February  12th,  when  Charles's  army,  unable  to  effect 
anything  against  the  place,  pinched  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  harassed 
by  their  prolonged  winter-campaigning,  reduced  by  stragglei-s  after  the 
battle,  into  the  Highlands  with  their  booty,  and  elsewhere,  to  not  above 
5000  immediately-disposable  or  effective  men,  and  consequently  too 
weak  to  maintain  their  ground  before  Stirling  against  such  superior 
numbers  as  were  then  advancing  to  attack  them,  had  to  blow  up  their 
magazines,  abandon  their  heavy  artillery,  and  retire  over  the  Forth  on 
the  approach  of  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  force  of  about  10,000  men;  which, 
during  the  siege,  had  been  put  into  the  best  order  at  Edinburgh,  and 
placed,  instead  of  Hawley,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  was  no  longer  required  in  England,  with  reference 
to  a  French  invasion. 

On  the  13th,  about  1  in  the  afternoon,  the  Duke  entered  Stirling, 
■where,  being  suitably  complimented  by  the  Governor  of  the  Castle  and 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  his  Grace  in  reply  expressed  a  satisfaction, 
proportioned  to  the  success  with  which  the  Castle,  as  a  post  of  such 
consequence,  had  been  defended.  Tiie  London  Gazette  extraordinary 
announced — "His  Koyal  Highness  is  pleased  to  commend  extremely 
the  behaviour  of  Major-General  Blakeney,  who,  by  his  conduct,  as  well 
as  courage,  has  saved  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  which  is  a  place  of  the 
greatest  importance,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels."    When 

*  This  Tindcserved  suspicion  of  the  Limerick  veteran's  integrity  is  further  ex- 
plaine<l  by  tiie  statement,  in  the  London  sketch  of  his  hfe,  how  he  was  "mis- 
represented, as  a  disatTectcd  ]ierson,  for  not  complying  with  the  views  of  a  certain 
Lord-Lieutenant"  in  Ireland;  and  consequently  "kept,  upwards  of  20  years, 
without  a  regiment,  wliich  he  at  lenuth  gaineil,  merely  by  merit,  without  Parlia- 
mentary interest."  That  is,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  combined  system  of 
legislative  and  administrative  corruption,  as,  in  those  days  particularly,  was  most 
prejudicial  to  the  army  and  navy. 
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relieved,  it  is  added,  "  the  provision  and  firing  were  almost  consumed." 
In  Edinburgli,  too,  where  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  party  were  so  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  defeat  of  Falkirk,  the  subsequent  baf9.ing  of  the  conquerors 
by  the  Irish  Major-General  was  the  subject  of  due  acknowledgment. 
"  The  gallant  defence,"  it  was  published,  "  which  General  Blakeney  has 
made  of  Stirling  Castle,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  that  gentleman, 
as  it  was  so  important  a  service  to  this  country,  and  tended  to  weaken 
and  discourage  the  rebels."  A  Georgeite  contemporary  observes,  on  the 
motives  of  the  Jacobites  for  undertaking  that  siege, — "  What  advantages 
they  proposed  to  themselves  by  becoming  masters  of  this  place  (though 
they  were  many)  might  be  reduced  undo).*  these  3 :  1st,  it  would  have 
given  them  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  as  Stirling  Castle  is  famous, 
and  reputed  a  place  of  greater  importance  than  it  really  is :  2ndly,  if  they 
could  have  got  this  place,  and  fortified  Perth,"  then  on  their  possession, 
"they  might  have  secured  the  country  behind  them  for  the  winter: 
Srdly,  it  would  have  afforded  them  means  of  maintaining  themselves 
along  the  coasts,  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  which  would  have  facili- 
tated their  receiving  supplies  from  abroad."  In  kee^Ting  the  Jacobites 
engaged,  and  bafiling  them  at  Stirling,  after  their  success  at  Falkirk, 
until  the  army  they  had  defeated  was  so  reorganized  as  to  be  able  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  oblige  its  previous  -conquerors  to  retreat,  a  diversion 
was  effected  by  Blakeney,  similar  in  value  to  that  by  the  brave 
Dubreton  at  Burgos  in  1812;  when,  by  detaining  the  British  before 
his  post  there,  and  foiling  their  efforts  to  reduce  it,  after  their  victory  at 
Salamanca,  he  gained  time  for  his  countrymen,  the  French,  to  reassemble 
a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  I'elieve  him,  and  compel  their  former 
Adctors  to  retire.  On  the  whole,  the  recollections  associated  with  the 
attack  and  defence  of  Stirling,  and  Irishmen,  as  represented  by  Grant, 
Blakeney,  and  the  gallant  piqviets  from  the  Brigade,  are  such  as  to 
make  us  regret,  that  any  differences  between  forms  of  Christianity — the 
religion  common  to  all — should  have  prevented  such  men  being  united 
in  arms,  under  one  Sovereign  and  one  standard. 

In  the  consultations  and  arrangements  for  the  retreat  of  Charles  from 
Stirling  over  the  Forth  towards  the  Highlands,  it  appears  how  much 
O'Sullivan  was  "  envied,  for  having  his  master's  ear  in  preference  to 
others;"  and  how  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan's  "  having,  seemingly,  the  pre- 
eminence in  Charles's  friendship  and  counsels  was  another  cause  of 
disgust  to  the  Highland  Chiefs."  These  discontents  the  Prince  strove  to 
disjjipate,  in  various  ways.  "However,"  it  is  added,  "the  2  Irish 
politicians  had  still  the  ascendant  in  the  cabinet."  On  receiving  a 
Memorial,  in  which  the  principal  Highland  leaders  represented  the 
necessity  there  was  for  retiring  to  the  north,  the  Prince  "  sent  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  to  argue  the  matter  with  the  Chiefs,"  in  whose  views 
it  was  finally  requisite  to  acquiesce.  For  the  manner  that  movement 
commenced,  which  was  "  extremely  discreditable,"  says  Mr.  Chambers, 
"  Lord  George  Murray  seems  inclined,  in  his  nai'rative,  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  transaction  on  O'Sullivan,  but  without  showing  any  grounds 
for  his  surmise."  ''' — The  circumstance,  referred  to  as  so  discreditable^ 

*  In  connexion  with  Mr.  Chambers's  just  disapproval  of  Lord  George  Murray 
on  ^/(«s  occasion,  I  may  remark,  that  his  Lordship  seems,  throughout -what  he  has 
written,  to  have  had  too  great  an  itch  to  censure  O'Sullivan.  It  is  evident  that, 
as  regards  the  Prince's  attachment  for  O'SuUivan,  Lord  George  could  "  bear,  like 
the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne."     A  Georgeite  contemporary,  noticing  the 
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was,  that,  thougli  it  had  been  resolved,  at  the  Prince's  head-quarters,  on 
the  iiight  of  Februaiy  11th,  the  army  should  muster  on  the  12th,  at  9 
in  the  moi-ning,  and  then  proceed,  with  due  regularity,  across  tlie  Forth, 
the  men  were  so  discouraged  at  their  situation  about  Stirling,  and 
alarmed  at  the  veiy  superior  hostile  force  approaching  to  attack  them, 
that,  without  waiting  for  ordei-s,  and  in  a  straggling  manner,  they  pre- 
sumed to  set  out  at  day-break  ;  thus  leaving  the  Prince  and  other  leaders 
behind,  or  exposed,  it  might  be,  to  a  sally  from  the  Castle,  as  well  as  to 
other  hazards.  On  the  Jacobites,  indeed,  the  general  ejSects  of  their 
failure  before  Stirling  were  such,  that  their  strength,  which  had  recently 
mustered  there  to  its  highest  amount,  may,  from  the  jieriod  of  that 
failure,  be  regarded  as  but  comparatively  flickering  in  the  socket,  to 
expire  at  Drummossie  Muir,  or  Culloden.  Besides  the  obvious  necessity 
there  now  was  for  a  force  like  that  of  Charles,  so  harassed,  diminished, 
and  in  want  of  subsistence,  to  retire  to  the  Highlands  before  an  army 
like  the  Duke's,  so  much  stronger,  fresher,  and  better  provided  in  every 
respect,  as  well  as  soon  to  be  aided  by  several  thousand  veteran  foreign 
mercenaries,  or  Hessians,  it  was  in  the  Highlands  better  quartei-s  and 
reinforcements  were  to  be  looked  for  by  Charles ;  and  it  was  there  an 
irregular  war  of  defence  against  the  Duke  might  be  most  efficiently 
managed  for  the  I'est  of  the  winter ;  at  the  same  time,  that  a  minor 
hostile  force  of  about  2000  men  under  Lord  Loudoun,  and  Forts  George, 
Augustus,  and  William,  should  be  reduced  there,  if  the  main  contest,  by 
the  help  of  what  supplies  might  arrive  from  abroad,  were  to  be  sup- 
ported, with  any  prospect  of  success,  in  spring,  against  the  Duke 
advancing  from  the  south.  The  Jacobites  retii-ed  from  Stirling,  in  the 
direction  of  Crieff;  whence,  on  the  14th,  it  was  decided,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  subsistence,  the  Highland  corps  should  generally  proceed  north- 
wards, under  Charles  himself,  by  the  usual  military  road;  and  the  Low- 
land infantry  and  horse,  \xnder  Lord  George  Murray,  by  the  roads  along 
the  coasts  of  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire;  the  point  for  reunion  to  be 
Inverness.  With  the  latter  troops  were  Brigadier  Walter  Stapleton, 
and  the  piquets  from  the  Irish  Brigade. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  did  not  reach  Perth  till  the  17th,  where 
he  quartered  his  main  force,  for  several  days,  to  rest  his  infantry;  it 
being,  says  an  English  writer,  "  to  no  purpose  to  fatigue  our  men 
with  forced  marches."  Here,  observe  the  Georgeite  announcements  of 
the  day  respecting  the  Duke,  "  he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  pardon 
the  2>rivate  vien  who  ran  away  at  the  late  battle;  but  the  officers  are  to  await 
the  King's  'pleasured  And,  it  is  added — "  the  Duke  has  given  the 
soldiers  permission  to  plunder  the  rebels'  houses  in  and  about  this 
town."  While  the  Duke  was  still  at  Perth,  or  on  the  21st,  the  6000 
foreigners  in  English  pay,   whom   he  had  expected  to   reinforce   him, 

paramount  influence  of  O'Sullivan  with  Charles,  speaks  of  "the  Chevalier,  ever 
observant  of  Sullivan's  counsels,  whicli  he  looked  upon  as  so  many  oracles'' — and, 
in  the  little  work  on  Charles's  campaigns  of  1745-G,  entitled,  "  iVscanius,  or  the 
Young  Adventurer,"  Lord  George  is  represented  as  complaining,  "that  Sullivan 
used  to  carry  everything,  in  councils  of  war,  against  him."  Yet,  when  O'Sullivan 
might  subsequently  have  injured  Lord  George  Murray,  he  did  not  do  so.  James 
ni.  writes  thus  from  Rome,  April  2oth,  1747,  to  his  son,  the  Prince,  in  France, 
*'  I  am  truly  sorry  to  find  you  in  the  way  of  thinking  you  are  to  Lord  Geoi'ge 
Murray.  I  spoke  very  fully  about  him  to  O'Sullivan,  who  should  be  with  you 
before  you  get  this;  and,  by  all  he  said  to  me,  I  really  cannot  see  any  just  reason 
to  suspect  his  loyalty  and  fideUty. " 

2f 
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landed  at  Edinburgh.  These  "  Hessian  soldiei-s,"  according  to  the  Scotch 
accounts,  "  were  remarkably  handsome,  good-looking  men."  Nor  was 
their  moral  character  inferior  to  their  external  appearance  and  militar}^ 
efficiency.  "  They  acqviired  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  people,  who 
had  occasion  to  mix  in  their  society  duitng  the  ensuing  campaign  ;" 
and  "  their  good  nature  and  pure  manners,  loere  favourably  compared  with 
the  coarse  conversation,  and,  dissolute  conduct,  of  the  British  soldiery."  * 
They  were  subsequently  so  stationed,  as  to  guard  against  another  Jacobite 
descent  from  the  Highlands  into  the  Lowlands.  Leaving  Perth  on  the 
26th,  the  Duke  proceeded  to  Dundee;  whence  he  set  out,  March  3rd, 
advancing  through  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire,  till,  by  7  or  8  days  more, 
he  established  himself  at  Aberdeen.  In  those  districts,  he  found  his 
presence  to  be  detested,  .in  proportion  to  the  old  national,  or  Jacobite 
and  Anti-Union,  feelings  of  the  population.  Hence,  of  some  officers 
from  the  piquets  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  detached  to  recruit  for  Prince 
Charles,  the  London  Gazette  states — "  At  Forfar,  where  each  of  our 
4  divisions  lay  a  night,  3  French-Irish  officers  were  conceal' d  in  the  town 
the  whole  time;  and,  after  all  our  troops  were  pass'd  thro',  they  were 
permitted  to  beat  up  for  volunteers  there.  This,"  adds  the  Anglo- 
Hanoverian  scribe,  "  shews  the  affection  of  that  part  of  the  country  for 
the  rebels  ! "  The  Duke  determined  upon  remaining  at  Aberdeen,  until 
the  improving  weather  in  spring  would  permit  him  to  take  the  field,  in 
full  strength,  for  the  final  decision  of  the  contest.  Meantime,  finding 
himself  so  situated  at  that  place,  from  the  want  of  intelligence,  &c.,  as  to 
be  "  more  in  an  enemy's  country  than  when  warring  with  the  French  in. 
Flanders,"  he,  in  the  districts  subjected  to  his  power,  visited  with  the 
rigours  of  military  execution,  the  crime  of  Jacobitism,  or  loyalty  to  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  the  nation  ;  the  pillage  and  conflagration  here,  as 
subsequently  elsewltere,  including  even  a  destruction  of  Protestant  houses 
of  worship,  or  those  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  on  account  of 
the  attachment  of  the  Episcopalians,  as  well  as  the  Highlanders,  to  the 
Stuarts.t 

Dui-ing  those  occurrences,  Prince  Charles,  on  his  route  for  Inverness, 
reduced  upon  honourable  conditions,  and  blew  up,  February  22nd,  the 
English  barracks  at  Ruthven — held,  since  the  preceding  summer,  with  a 
few  men,  against  very  superior  numbei's,  by  a  stout  Irish  Protestant 
officer.  Lieutenant  Molloy — and,  March  1st,  on  the  Prince's  approach, 
Lord  Loudoun  and  his  forces  evacuated  Inverness,  with  the  exception  of 

*  ChauTbers. — The  Hessians,  employed  by  the  Georgite  Government  in  Scotland 
against  Prince  Charles,  have  been  variously  enumerated  by  writers,  at  from  5000 
to  6000  men.  In  an  official  or  parliamentary  document,  I  find  tliis  item  respecting 
those  foreign  mercenaries.  "Jan.  22,  1746.  For  the  charge  of  6172  Hessian 
troops,  being  1264  hor.se,  and  490S  foot,  from  Dec.  25,  1745,  to  Dec.  24,  1746, 
together  Avith  the  Subsidj',  pursuant  to  Treaty,  .  .  .  £161,007  Us.  \Ul." 

f  Afttr  the  war,  or  according  to  a  "Letter  from  Inverary,"  in  June,  1746,  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopalian,  forms  of  religion  were  tolerated  as 
follows  in  Scotland.  "  Several  Mass-houses,  which  were  publickly  resorted  to  in 
the  very  face  of  the  law,  have  been  pulled  down.  The  Nonjuring  JSIeetings  are 
generally  shut  up  through  the  kingdom."  But  of  Protestant  Episcopalian  churches, 
aUuded  to  here,  imder  the  obnoxious  designation  of  "Nonjuring  Meetings,"  we 
knoiv,  how  few,  if  an}',  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  northern  line  of  march, 
would  remain,  to  be  shut  up.  Such  a  career  of  disgusting  sacrilege  was  but  a  due 
prelude  to  the  wholesale  barbarities  perpetrated  in  "the  Highlands  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden — diversified,  according  to  Lord  Mahon,  by  ^^  races  of  naked  women  on 
horseback,  for  the  amusement  of  the  camp,  at  Fort  Augudusi" 
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its  Castle,  called  Fort  George;  in  -wliicli  Major  Grant  of  Rotliiemnrchns 
was  left  as  Governor,  ■u'ith  a  garrison  of  3  companies,  1  of  regulars,  the 
other  2  brave  and  ■well-affected,  16  cannon,  as  many  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  100  barrels  of  beef,  &c.  But  Grant  behaved  so  badly,  that,  on 
the  3rd,  he  gave  up  the  Fort,  Avith  its  garrison,  save  his  precious  se^f! 
as  prisoners  of  war ;  for  which  he  was  subsequently  tried,  and  broken  by 
Court  Martial.  From  the  extreme  aversion  of  the  Highlanders  to  liave 
any  English  garrisons  among  them,  this  Fort,  which  cost  £50,000,  had 
likewise  to  be  demolished  by  'gunpowder.  Previous  to  the  surrender  of 
Fort  George,  the  Prince  was  rejoined  at  Inverness,  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  and  the  more  advanced  portion  of  his  division  of  the  army;  the 
rest,  with  whom  were  the  French  piquets,  or  the  Irish  and  Scotch  regulars 
from  Fx'ance,  under  Brigadier  "Walter  Stapleton,  and  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond,  having  yet  to  come  up.  The  Irish,  on  their  march,  were  reinforced, 
the  5th,  by  a  detachment  of  their  fellow-soldiers  from  the  Continent,  that, 
in  a  French  brigantine,  the  Sophie,  putting  to  sea,  at  night,  from  Ostend, 
were  at  once  so  lucky  as  to  elude  the  numei'ous  hostile  cruisers,  and  to 
land  at  Aberdeen  in  good  time,  or  but  the  day  befon;  it  was  evacuated  by 
the  Jacobites.  This  detachment,  described  as  coasisting  of  about  130 
men  and  officers  of  the  Begiment  of  Fitz-James,  "  cloath'd  with  red,  turn'd 
Tip  with  blue,"  with  horse-furniture,  arms,  breast-plates,  and  baggage,  was 
received,  by  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the  country-people,  v/ith  joyful 
acclamations ;  the  very  women  running  out  to  welcome  the  strangers,  and 
conducting  the  officers'  horses  by  the  reins  !  *  With  the  Irish  of  the 
detachment,  were  incorporated  some  English  troopers,  that  had  deserted 
from  their  own  army  to  the  French,  in  Flanders;  an  Englishman,  in  those 
times,  who,  from  Jacobite  or  other  motives,  might  wish  to  desert  to  the 
French,  having  an  additional  inducement  to  do  so,  in  the  ]n-ospect  of 
finding  himself  quite  at  home,  in  point  of  language,  &c.,  among  some  of 
the  regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  which  he  would  not  be  in  a  purely 
French  corps;  whence,  or  so  far  as  tending  to  promote  desertion  from  her 
enemies,  it  was  an  advantage  to  France,  to  have  those  Irish  regiments  in 
her  service.f    The  vessel,  that  brought  this  reinforcement  to  Aberdeen, 

*  "Trois  compagnies  du  E^giment  de  Fitz-James,"  writes  Voltaire,  "aborderent 
heureusement..  Lorsque  quelque  petit  vaisseau  abordait,  il  efcait  re9u  avec  des 
acclamations  de  joie ;  las  femmes  couraient  au-devant ;  elles  menaient  par  la  bride 
les  cbevaux  des  officiers." 

+  That  gallant  Englishman.  Lieutenant  John  Shipp,  who  fought  his  way  up  from 
the  ranks,  and  was  in  several  British  regiments,  expresses  himself,  in  his  Memoirs, 
as  most  gratified  in  servnng  with  an  In^h  corps,  the  S7th  Regiment  of  Foot,  other- 
wise "Fogaboloughs,"  or  '"' clear -the-way "  boys.  "I  must  confess,"  he  says,  "I 
do  love  to  be  on  duty,  on  any  kind  of  service,  with  the  Irish.  There  is  a  prompt- 
ness to  obey,  an  hilarity,  a  cheerful  obedience,  and  willingness  to  act;,  which  I  have 
rarely  met  with  in  any  other  body  of  men;  but  whether,  in  this  particular  case, 
those  qualifications  had  been  instilled  into  them  by  the  rigid  discipline  of  their 
coi-ps,  I  know  not,  or  whether  these  are  characteristics  of  the  Irish  nation;  but  I 
have  also  observed  in  that  corps,  (I  mean  the  S7th  Regiment,  or  Prince's  Own  Irish,) 
•T,  degree  of  Hberahty  amongst  the  men,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  corps, — a 
willingness  to  share  their  crust  and  drop  on  service  with  their  comrades;  an  inde- 
scribable cheerfulness  in  obliging  and  accommodating  each  other;  and  an  anxiety  to 
serve  each  other,  and  to  hide  each  other's  faults.  In  that  coq)S,  there  was  a  unity, 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  other;  and,  as  for  fighting,  they  were  verj'  devils.  Duriuw 
the  Peninsular  War,  some  General  OflBcer  observed^  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  how 
nnsteadily  that  corps  marched.  The  noble  Duke  repUed,— '  Yes,  General,  they  do, 
indeed ;  but  they  fight  like  devils.'  So  they  always  %vill,  while  they  are  Irish.  In 
some  situations,  they  are,  perhaps,  too  impetuous;  but,  if  I  know  anjrthing  of  the 
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had  formed  a  i:)arfc  of  the  embarkations,  at  Ostend,  and  Dunkirk,  of  what 
remained  of  the  Regiments  of  Fitz- James  and  Lally,  with  other  military 
and  pecuniary  supplies;  respecting  which,  in  proportion  to  Prince  Charles's 
increasing  need  of  assistance,  the  French  Court  sent  most  pressing  orders, 
that  no  eifort  should  be  spared  to  get  over  to  Scotland ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  apprehensions  became  so  great,  concerning  the  Irish 
ready  to  sail  from  those  harbours,  that  his  uneasiness,  on  this  score,  con- 
tributed to  his  relinquishing  the  intention,  which  he  had  previously 
announced,  of  re-embarking  his  Hessians  for  the  Continent. 

But  the  remainder  of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz- James,  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  ofScers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  cavalry-equipments,  arms, 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  several  thousand  pounds,  dashing  out  from 
Ostend  in  the  Bourbon  and  the  Charlie  transports,  amidst  a  hard  gale, 
and  by  night,  the  better  to  escape  hostile  recognition,  were,  notwithstand- 
ing the  darkness,  perceived  oflf  that  port  by  the  enemy  through  a  glass  of 
recent  invention,  had  to  strike  to  his  superior  force,  and  were,  on  the  4th, 
brought  by  the  Hastings,  Triton,  Salamander,  and  Vulcan,  under  Commo- 
dore Knowles,  into  the  harbour  of  Deal.  On  board  the  Bourbon  wei-e — the 
Comte  Edouard  de  Fitz- James,  (son  of  the  late  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick) 
Colonel  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Berwick,  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major- 
General,  and  Commandant — Captain  Patrick  Darcy  of  Conde's  Regiment 
of  Horse,  acting  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Comte  de  Fitz-James — the 
Comte  Charles  Edward  Roth  (son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  and 
Chevalier  Michael  Roth  of  Kilkenny)  Colonel  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of 
Roth,  and  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-Genei-al — Brigadiers-General 
Richard  Francis  Talbot,  3rd  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,*  Sir  Peter  Nugent, 
Baronet,  and  Matthew  Cooke — M.  Nugent,  Colonel  of  Horse — M.  Betagh, 
Major  of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James — Captain  Nugent — Lieutenants 
Nugent,  Fahy,  and  Dowdall — Cornets  Nugent  and  Stapleton — Quarter- 
Masters  Wolferston,  Coghlan,  Wickham,  O'Brien,  Cassidy,  Mac  Dermott, 
Betagh,  and  Rockly — a  Cliaplain,  and  4  French  officials,  vi^.,  a  Commis- 
sary of  Artilleiy,  a  Treasurer  of  the  Extraordinaries  of  War,  a  Chief 
Commissaiy  of  Provisions,  and  a  Surgeon-Major,  besides  6  Gunners,  I 
Corporal,  1  Miner,  and  1  Labourer — of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James,  5 
companies,  making  together  199  men.  In  other  words,  Officers  22, 
Privates  199,  both  221,  or  with  Gunners,  Coi-poral,  and  Miner  229 
military  effectives — Chaplain,  Officials,  and  Labourer,  6  non-combatants 
— total  of  prisoners,  235.  On  board  the  Charite  were — M.  le  Baron  de 
Butler,  Captain  of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James — M.  Cooke,  ditto — Lieu- 
tenants Barnwell,  Coulaghan,  and  Butler — Cornets  Byrne,  Morris,  and 
O'Farrell — Quarter-Masters  Martin,  Moore,  Gernon,  and  2  Farrells — 
a  French  Captain  of  Foot  in  the  Regiment  of  Monaco,  serving  here  as  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel — of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz- James,  4  companies,  making 
together  about  160  men.  In  other  words.  Officers  14,  Privates  1(30 — 
total  combatants  prisoners  174.     The  list  of  the  36  officers,  connected 

service,  this  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side ;  and  what,  at  the  moment,  was  thought 
rashness  and  madness,  has  gained  Old  England  many  a  glorious  victory." 

*  Of  this  Irish  nobleman,  James  III.'s  Scotch  Agent  at  Paris,  Lord  Sempill, 
writing  to  him  the  preceding  autumn,  or  " 22nd  November,  1745,"  says — "Lord 
Tyreconnel  is  returned  from  the  army,  by  the  permission  of  the  Court.  There  is  a 
very  advantageous  marriage  proposed  to  him;  but,  he  assures  me,  nothing  shall 
retard  his  going,  where  he  can  be  of  any  use  to  your  Majesty's  service.  The 
Minister  of  the  War  intends  to  employ  him  in  the  English  expedition."'  See  the 
memoir  of  Lord  Tyrconnell  farther  on,  or  under  the  year  1752. 
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with  the  main  portion  of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James  hei'e  captured,  pre- 
sents several  names,  that  sufficiently  show  what  a  loss  Charles  suffered,  by 
the  interception  of  this  convoy.     Among  the  359  troopers  of  the  coqis, 
there  Avere  34  English,  who,  having  deserted  to,  or  been  made  prisoners 
by,  the  French,  and  having,  in  an  evil  hour,  agreed  to  take  service  in  this 
regiment  which  suffered  considerably  at  Fontenoy,  were,  after  reaching 
Deal,  recognized  there  as  deserters,  sepai-ated  from  their  companions,  aa 
specially  disentitled  to  be  considered  regular  prisoners  of  war,  and  marched 
away  under  a  strong  guard,  to  London,  to  be  tried  thei-e.*     The  military 
chest  on  board,  containing  ,£5000,  or  upwards,  and  the  other  supplies, 
were  of  much  less  value  to  the  captoi-s,  than  they  would  have  been  to 
Charles;  to  whom  money,  more  especially,  even  when  a  comparatively 
small  sum,  was  a  desideratum,  in  proportion  as,  to  use  Lord  Lovat's 
words,  "siller  would  go  far  in  the  Highlands."     Nor  was  the  Prince 
more  fortunate,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally, 
that  sailed,  in  several  transports,  from  Dunkirk,  when  the  other  embar- 
kation took  place  from  Ostend ;  but,  being  chased  by  an  English  man-of- 
war  were  only  so  far  lucky  as  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  Bourbon  and  the 
Charite,  in  contriving  to  get  back  to  poi-t.     Accoi'ding  to  the  commimica- 
tion  of  Captain  Shea,  or  Shee,+  of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James  to  Charles, 
the  entire  Irish  convoy  destined  for  him  would  have  been  about  800  men 
{Fontenoy  boys!)  besides  the  money  they  were  to  bring — an  additional 
or  distinct  sum    fi-om   that  with   Fitz-James's   corps  being,   of  course, 
embarked  with  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  which  had  to  return  to  Dunkirk. 
Yet.  about  the  time  of  the  landing,  at  Aberdeen,  of  the  detachment  of 
Fitz-James's  men  from  the  Sophie,  2000  louis-d'ors  reached  Charles  from 
the  Continent  by  Peterhead,  and  a  piquet  of  the  Irish  Infantry  Regiment 
of  Berwick  is  likewise  alleged  to  have  managed  to  arrive  safe  at  Portsoy. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  alluding  to  the  last  capture  of 
men  and  money  by  Commodore  Knowles,  notes  how  "  unpitiably  rigorous 
was  Fortune,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  all  that  might  be  considered  the 
chances  from  which  Prince  Charles  might  receive  advantage.      The  mis- 
carriage of  the  reinforcements  was  the  greater,  as  the  supplies  of  treasure 
were  become  almost  indispensable.     His  money  now  began  to  run  short, 
so  that  he  was  comjielled  to  pay  his  soldiers  partly  in  meal,  which  caused 
great  discontent.     Many  threatened  to   abandon  the  enterprise;    some 
actually  deserted." 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  George,   the   reduction  of  Fort 

*  Tlie  first  executions  ordered  in  England,  after  the  battle  of  Cnlloden,  in  eouncx- 
ion  with  the  civil  war,  were  those  of  5  of  the  Foot  Guards,  who,  having  been  made 
prisoners  at  Fontenoy,  then  listing  into  the  Kegiment  of  Fitz-James,  and  ttnally,  being 
with  the  detachment  of  that  corps  intercepted  by  Commodore  Knowles,  were  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  as  deserters,  in  Hyde  Park.  Of  the  5  thus  executed,  2  appear 
to  have  been  Catholics. 

t  The  clan  of  O'Seagha,  O'Shea,  or  O'Shee, — otherwise  modernized  or  anglicized 
into  "Shea,"  or  "Shee"  without  the  "  0' '" — are  related  to  have  been  of  very  old 
roj-al  origin,  and  to  have  possessed  the  Barony  of  Iveragh,  in  the  County  of  Kerry, 
doAvn  to  that  general  disturbance  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  in  Munster,  at  the 
latter  end  of  tne  12th  century,  which  was  a  result  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion. 
Since  then,  the  race  has  flourished  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  and  other  countries ;  display 
ing,  through  several  of  its  representatives,  x-espectability  or  distinction  in  various 
stations,  or  pursuits,  including  some  of  the  most  honourable.  For  adherence  to 
King  .James  tf.  in  the  War  of  the  Pvevolution,  8  cavaliers  alone,  of  the  branch  long 
established  in  Kilkenny,  are  mentioned  as  attainted  in  1G91.  or  proscribed  for 
Williamite  spoliation  ;   and,  to  the  different  corps  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  as  well 
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Augustus  was  assigned  by  Charles  to  Brigadier  Walter  Stapleton  and 
300  of  his  "  French  Irish,"  or  "  Irish  picquets,"  as  they  are  variously 
designated — in  either  case,  more  correctly,  than  as,  in  other  instances, 
merely  "  French  troops,"  and  "  French  piquets."  They  executed  their 
task  in  a  few  days;  an  outwork  or  barrack,  in  an  old  tower,  occupied  by 
a  Serjeant  and  12  men,  being  soon  mastered;  and  artillery,  laboriously 
brought  from  a  distance  of  32  miles  through  the  snow,  being  so  directed 
against  the  Fort  itself,  that  its  magazine  being  fired,  Major  Wentworth, 
the  Georgeite  Governor,  and  his  garrison  of  3  companies  of  the  Regiment 
of  Guise,  had,  on  March  16th,  to  surrender.  Brigadier  Stapleton,  with 
his  390  men,  and  a  corps  of  Highlanders,  was  next  ordered  to  besiege  Fort 
William.  That  Fort,  scientitically-coustructed,  and  garrisoned  by  600 
Georgeite  troops,  could  not  be  invested,  as  situated  on  the  shore,  aud 
open  to  aid  by  sea;  2  war-sloops  lying  close  to  the  place.  "The  resolution 
of  besieging  Fort  William,"  writes  Lord  George  Murray,  "  I  did  not 
approve,  as  I  always  had  heard  it  was  a  strong  place,  and  regularly 
fortified.  But  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  and  other  Highlanders,  who  had  their 
houses  anywhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  very  keen,"  on  the  matter, 
"  as  that  garrison  had  already  begun  their  burning  orders :  so  I  did  not 
oppose  it,  though  Brigadier  Stapleton  and  I  had  no  hopes  of  success,  by 
what  had  happened  at  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  not  so  strong."  While 
a  body  of  Highlanders  remained  before  the  place,  to  keep  the  Georgeite 
garrison  from  devastating  the  country,  the  troublesome  conveyance  of  the 
siege  artillery,  &c.,  was  committed  to  the  Irish.  "The  distance,"  says 
Home,  "from  Inverness  to  Fort  William  was  61  miles,  and  the  intervening 
Lilly  road,  in  great  part  a  continuation  of  steep  paths  aud  passes,  so 
retarded  the  Irish  troops  with  their  cannon,  that  they  took  many  days  to 
reach  the  Fort."  The  batteries  could  not  be  raised  and  fire  opened  till 
March  31st;  from  which  time,  "by  the  Irish  and  Highlanders  united," 
adds  Chambers,  "the  most  vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  place,  but  without  avail."  These  operations,  attended 
with  the  endui'ance  of  much  fatigue  and  hardship,  continued  till  April 
14th,  when  the  necessity  for  uniting  all  the  Jacobite  forces,  against  the 
advance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  caused  the  siege  to  be  terminated; 
Brigadier  Stapleton  spiking  his  heavy  guns,  bringing  away  his  field-])ieces, 
and  marching  off  to  join  the  Prince  at  Inverness;  "leaving  the  High- 
landers and  their  Chiefs,  to  follow  when  they  pleased."  During  this 
siege,  other  officers  connected  with  Ireland  and  France,  as  well  as  Spain, 
were  active  in  the  Prince's  cause. 

Mai'ch  29th,  an  advanced  detachment  of  Georgeites,  consisting  of  a 
Captain  of  Argyleshire  Militia  with  70  foot,  and  a  Cornet  with  30  of 
Kingston's  Light  Horse,  were  despatched,  in  the  evening,  from  a  consider- 
able corps  of  their  army,  at  Strathbogie,  towai-ds  Keith.  After  halting 
in  the  dark,  at  a  cautious  or  half-way  distance  from  the  latter  place,  for 
a  considerable  time,  or  until  assured  by  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  acting 
as  their  guide  and  spy,  that  none  of  the  Prince's  troops  were  there,  the 
Georgeites,  with  a  due  flourish  from  their  Captain  in  the  shape  of  orders, 
that,  if  an  action  should  occur,  they  should  neither  give  nor  take  quartei-, 
about  daylight,  on  the  30th,  entered  the  defenceless  village,  making  them- 
selves suitably  unwelcome  there  by  breaking  open  shops,  and  plundering. 

as  to  FrencLi  regiments,  down  to  our  own  days,  the  O'Sheas,  ot  Shees,  have 
supi)lied  officers,  some  of  high  rank,  and  several  of  them  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis. 
The  name,  too,  has  been  of  note  in  the  Austrian  service. 
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But  Major  Nicliolas  Glascock  of  Ogilvie's  regiment,  previously  of  Dillon's 
in  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  already  noticed  at  the  capture  of  the  Hazard 
sloop,  taking  from  Fochabers  a  select  party  of  Jacobite  foot,  consisting  of 
16  of  the  piquet-men  from  France,  50  of  Roy  Stuaft's  regiment  under  a 
Captain  Stuart,  a  detachment  from  Ogilvie's  regiment,  and  20  or  30  horse 
of  different  corps  under  a  Lieutenant  Simpson,  in  all  200  men,  about 
midnight  entered  Keith,  sui-prised  the  sentinel,  and  attacking  -with  cries 
of  "  God  save  Prince  Charles ! — ye  rebels,  yield  or  die !  "  in  less  than  an 
hour,  so  disposed  of  the  Georgeite  pillagers,  that,  between  the  loss  they 
suffered  in  slain,  and  in  prisoners,  the  number  of  whom  was  about  80,  no 
more  than  7  remained,  to  scamper  back  to  Strathbogie;  of  whom  1  v/as 
obliged  to  have  his  shattered  arm  cut  off  there.  In  this  enterprise,  con- 
sidered equally  bold  and  dangerous,  as  directed  against  a  post  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  places  occupied  by  the  enemy's  forces.  Major  Glascock, 
who  gained  much  credit  by  it  for  prudence  and  skill,  had  Captain  Stuart, 
and  a  good  many,  especially  of  Ogilvie's  detachment,  wounded,  but  only 
1  man  belonging  to  the  piquets,  who  led  the  attack,  killed.  It  was  an 
affair,  which,  says  a  Scotch  Jacobite  officer,  "  had  a  very  good  effect,  and 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  English,  that,  conceiving  themselves 
insecure  everywhere,  they  were  obliged  to  redouble  their  service  in"  a 
severe  season,*  "  in  that  cold  and  mountainous  country ;  the  fatigues  of 
which  occasioned  so  much  disease,*that  the  hospitals  of  Aberdeen,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  continually  filled  with 
their  sick." 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  an  expedition  against  Lord  Loudoun,  and 
his  Geoi'geite  forces  in  Sutherland,  was  undertaken  by  General  O'Sullivan, 
with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Cromarty,  and  a  chosen  body  of  nearly 
2000  men.  Availing  themselves  of  a  dense  mist  of  several  days'  dura- 
tion, as  well  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  fishing-craft  for  crossing  the 
Moray  Frith,  as  to  elude  the  hostile  vessels  there,  the  Jacobites,  on 
March  31st,  at  8  in  the  morning,  landed  about  2  miles  west  of  Dornoch 
in  Sutherland ;  to  the  proportionate  surprise  of  Lord  Loudoun,  who  con- 
ceived that  all  boats  were  withdrawn  to  his  side  of  the  water,  and  that 
the  English  shipping  were  an  additional  security  to  him  against  any 
attempt  from  the  otlLer  side  !  The  result  of  this  well-effected  passage  was 
such  a  discomfiture  and  dispersion  of" his  Lordship's  followers,  attended 
by  a  loss  of  3  vessels  in  the  Frith  of  Tain  with  arms,  military  stores, 
provisions,  and  valuables  put  on  board  at  the  evacuation  of  Inverness, 
that  his  Lordship,  and  his  very  busy  and  intriguing  Georgeite  coadjutor, 
President  Forbes  of  Culloden,  were  obliged  to  take  refuse,  with  800 
men,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.t     But  O'Sullivan,  and  the  Duke  of  Perth, 

*  I  correct  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  oversight,  in  writmg  "  the  midst  of 
winter."  But,  what  is  such  a  venial  lapse  of  mcmoiy  to  the  comparative  "mortal 
sin"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  incorrectness,  with  respect  to  this  matter  at  Keith.  "A 
party,"  he  states,  "of  100  regulars  were  surprised  at  the  village  of  Keith,  and 
entirely  slain,  or  made  prisoners,  hy  Jolpi  Bo;/  SUiart/"  The  loot,  who  formed 
ahove  2-3rds  of  the  Georgeitcs  at  Keith,  were  not  regidars,  and  John  Roy  Stuart  did 
not  command  there  at  all. 

t  But  for  2  hours'  time,  which  the  Jacobites,  after  their  landing  in  Sutherland, 
lost,  in  parleying  with  the  1st  outpost  of  Lord  Loudoun's  force  ere  they  obliged  it 
to  surrender,  Lord  George  Murray  considers,  that  Lord  Londoun,  and  most  of  his 
men,  could  have  been  captured.  Lord  George  here,  as  usual,  nibhles  at  O'Sullivan, 
alleging,  "  I  was  told  the  Duke  of  Perth  was  advised  in  this  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan.' 
But  Mr.  Chambers  more  jnstly  remarks  of  the  impohtic  delay  of  the  Jacobites  on 
this  occasion — "  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  procedure  was  in  consequence  of  an 
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iaviDg  to  return  to  Inverness,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  recent  success, 
a  comparatively  easy  task,  devolving  upon  Lord  Cromarty,  that  noble- 
man was  unfortunately  so  far  from  being  "  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,"  that  all  previously  gained  in  this  quarter  was  lost,  and  himself 
finally,  or  April  26th,  made  prisoner,*  after  the  occurrence,  through  his 
remissness,  of  another  loss,  viore  fatal,  or  irreparable. 

From  the  comparative  narrowness  and  poverty  of  the  territory,  to 
which,  since  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Stirling,  the  Jacobites  had  been 
confined,  and  the  increased  facility  thereby  afforded  to  the  numerous  and 
active  English  cruisers  for  intercepting  vessels  attempting  to  reach  that 
territory  with  assistance  from  the  Continent,  Charles  was  at  last  reduced 
to  such  straits  for  money,  that  his  troops  had  not  received  any  for  several 
weeks.     He  expected,  however,  a  supply,  from   Dunkirk,   of  between 
^12,000  and  £13,000,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  number,  also 
much  required,   of  experienced  engineers  and  veteran  officers,   mostly 
Irish,  others  Scotch,  &c.,  in  the  French  and  Spanish  services,  together 
with  a  detachment  from  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Berwick,  several  chests  of 
arms,  and  some  barrels  of  powder.     This  cargo,  so  invaluable  \inder  the 
circumstances,  was  to  be  conveyed  in  the  vessel  already  mentioned  as 
called  the  Hazard,  when  captured  at  Montrose  from   the  English,  and 
under  its  subsequent  change  of  name  to  the  Prince  Charles,  also  refen-ed 
to  as  having  proved  so  useful  to  the  Prince  by  its  repeated  passages 
between  Scotland  and  the  Continent,  notwithstanding  the  many  odds, 
almost  amounting  to  a  cei-tainty,  that  it  would  be  recovered,  on  some  of 
those  passages,  by  its  former  masters.     Such  dangerous  odds  being  now 
greater  than  ever,  at  the  same  time  that  the  importance  of  the  vessel 
reaching  its  destination  was  equally  great,  the  command  was  confided  to 
a   gentleman   highly    and    deservedly    in    favour    with    the    Lieutenant 
General,   Charles   O'Brien,   Lord  Clare,   and  Earl  of  Thomond,    whose 
zeal  for  the  Stuarts  could  not  have  made  a  better  recommendation  for 
their   service    on   this  occasion.      The   gentleman  so  selected.   Captain 
Talbot,  an  Irishman,  was  of  distinguished  reputation  among  the  naval 
officers  of  France  as  a  privateerer ;  having  been  intrusted  with  several 
vessels  fitted  out  for  that  line  of  action,  in  which  he  made  many  expedi- 
tions against  the  enemy,  with  so  much  intelligence,  valour,  and  success, 
that  no  one  appeared  more  worthy  of  commanding  the  Prince  Charles, 
in  this  very  difficult  emei-gency.     The  orders  for  sailing  were  so  pressing, 
and  the  execution  of  them  was  of  such  consequence,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  the  English  ships  of  various  sizes,  or  men-of-war  and 
privateers,  on  the  watch,  under  Commodore  JMitchell,  along  the  French 
and  Flemish  coasts,  5  different  attempts  were  made  by  the  Irish  Captain 
to  leave  Dunkirk,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  all  without  success.     On 
the  6th  effort,  baffling  the  Biitish  Commodore  in  a  thick  fog,  Talbot  did 
get    out ;    yet  with    no    better    luck    than  to  be  soon  after  discovered, 
encountered  off  Ostend  by  the  enemy's  superior  force,  and  driven  ashore 
there,  apparently  so  damaged,  that  it  was  published  in  London,  "the 

anxiety,  entertained  by  individuals  in  tlie  "  Jacobite  ' '  detacbment,  to  avoid,  if  at 
all  possible,  a  hostile  collision  with"  the  Georgeite  "troops,  amongst  which  were 
some  of  their  own  nearest  relatives.  The  Chevalier  Johnstone  informs  us,  that  at 
least  Macdonald  of  Scothouse,  the  first  cadet  of  the  hoiase  of  Clanranald,  was  under 
feelings  of  this  kind,  having  a  son,  an  officer,  under  Lord  Loudoun." 

.'The  Earl  was  surprised  and  taken,  by  improperly  staying  behind  his  forces, 
with  some  of  his  officers,  at  Dunrobin  Castle;  delaying,  we  are  told,  "to  see  a  few 
bottles  out,"  and  "witnessing,  it  is  said,  the  tricks  of  a  juggler." 
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Hazard  sloop,  which  has  been  so  useful  to  the  Pretender's  affairs,  in 
passing  and  repassing  from  Dunkirk  to  Scotland,  is  drove  on  shore  near 
Ostend,  by  1  of  our  men-of-war,  and  destroyed."  But,  though  driven  on 
shore,  the  Irish  Captain  managed  to  get  off  again,  and  into  Ostend,  by 
the  same  tide,  where  he  repaired  the  damage  he  had  received.  He  then 
hoisted  sail,  with  Fortune,  however,  still  against  him,  being  attacked,  in 
sight  of  that  port,  by  2  English  privateers,  and  suffering  so  much,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  put  back  in  order  to  refit;  the  enemy,  meantime,  increasing 
the  strength  of  their  naval  blockade'.  Nevertheless,  his  vessel  was  such 
an  excellent  sailer,  that  she  escaped  the.  vigilance  and  pursuit  of  6  or  7 
English  ships,  cruising  off  Ostend  to  intercept  her.  Having  thus,  at 
last,  gained  the  open  sea,  the  indefatigable  Talbot  proceeded  on  his 
voyage,  until,  off  Troopshead,  where  4  British  ships  of  war,  the  Elthani 
of  40,  Hound  of  16,  Shark  of  IG,  and  S/teerness  of  20  guns,  with  the 
Mary,  a  tender*,  were  at  anchor,  he  was  descried,  and  duly  bore  away  to 
avoid  them.  The  EUham  giving  the  signal  for  a  course,  the  Sheerness, 
which,  under  its  previous  commander,  Captain  Bully,  had,  last  year, 
captured  some  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  Avas,  under  his  successor,  an  Irish 
Protestant  gentleman,  Captain  O'Brien,*  ready  to  start  in  less  than  5 
minutes;  when,  a  more  exciting  chase,  than  that  between  Achilles  and 
Hector  on  another  element,  ensued  between  the  2  Irish  Captains.  It 
continued  for  above  150  miles,  quite  through  the  Pentland  Frith;  a 
running  fight,  against  O'Brien's  less  encumbered  or  more  manageable 
strength,  being  kept  up,  with  great  .skill  and  courage,  for  5  houi's,  by 
Talbot,  while  making  signals  of  distress,  to  which  tliere  was  no  response 
from  the  land;  until,  after  suffering  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  he  drove  the  Prince  Charles  aground,  among  the  shallows  of 
Tongue  Bay,  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  avoid  being  followed  or  captured  by 
O'Brien,  and  yet  without  sacrificing  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  in  order  to 
escape. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  April  5th,  late  in  the  evening,  the  harassed 
officers  and  men  of  the  Prince  Charles,  (leaving,  as  in  tlieir  situation  of 
compai'ative  \inimportance  to  remove,  14  chests  of  pistols  and  sabres,  and 
13  barrels  of  powder  aboard,)  landed  the  boxes  of  money,  the  delivery  of 
which  was  the  main  object  of  the  voyage;  securing  the  treasure  for  the 
Bight  in  the  house  of  one  William  MacKay  of  Melness,  who  was  thought 
to  be  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  Stuart  cause ;  and  wliose 
son  George  engaged  to  do  his  best  as  a  guide  next  morning,  for  a  march 
to  reach  Lord  Cromarty.  But  the  MacKays  were  unfortunately  a 
hostile  or  Georgeite  clan,  and  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  submission,  or 
neutrality,  as  they  might  have  been,  by  that  nobleman.  The  Chief  of 
his  name,  George  MacKay,  3rd  Lord  Reay,  resided  so  near  the  Jacobite 
landing-place,  that  he  soon  obtained  sufficient  information  respecting 
the  stranded  vessel,  and  its  crew,  &c.,  whom  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
intercept.  His  Lordship,  though,  from  his  advanced  age  of  above  70, 
incapable  of  heading  the  enterprise  himself,  was  able,  by  day-break,  on 

*  O'Brien  was  a  name  of  note  at  this  period,  in  the  British  navy,  in  the  person 
of  another  Captain  O'Brien,  since  1742,  of  the  Princefn  Royal  of  90  gnns,  after 
having,  as  Vice- Admiral  in  Russia,  in  1740,  disciplined  the  Cronstadt  squadron  for 
the  Empress  Anne.  As  lie  had  a  son  in  command  of  a  British  ship-of-war,  tlie 
Captain  of  the  Shaern&i^  may  have  been  that  son.  Several  Irishmen,  it  may  be  here 
observed  en  passant,  attained,  during  this  century,  high  rank  in  the  sea  as  mcU  as 
the  land  service  of  France,  Spain,  and  Russia. 
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the  6tb,  to  despatch  in  pursuit  50  of  his  own  MacKay  vassals,  headed  by 
the  active  and  courageous  factor  or  agent  of  his  estates,  Mr.  Daniel 
Forbes;  to  be  followed  by  his  Lordship's  own  son,  a  Captain,  and  by 
other  ofiBcers  of  the  Regiment  of  Loudoun,  with  about  80  of  that  corps, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  quarter,  after  Lord  Loudoun's  recent  surprise 
and  defeat ,  and,  in  aid  of  those  pursuing  parties,  expresses  were  sent 
thi'ough  the  country,  to  summon  every  fighting  man  to  rise.  Meantime 
the  officers  and  men  of  tlie  Prince  Charles  had  set  out  early  on  their 
march,  but  were  forsaken  by  their  double-dealing  guide,  George  MacKay, 
and' were  thus  left  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  along  the  sands,  with  a 
mountain  befoi^e  them,  when,  at  about  2  hours  after  day-break,  they 
received  a  summons  to  surrender;  adding  that,  if  they  did  not,  none  of 
them  could  pass  the  mountain  before  them,  as  they  would  be  all  slain,  or 
made  prisoners.  This  summons  was  from  the  indefatigable  Forbes,  who 
T/ith  11  of  the  most  activ'e  of  the  MacKays  had  come  up;  concealing  the 
smallness  of  their  number  behind  a  hill.  The  Jacobites  refusing  to 
surrender,  Forbes  and  his  men  fired  upon  them,  and  being  pursued  to 
their  hill,  ran  from  it,  with  the  speed  of  Highlanders,  to  another  hill, 
repeating  their  fire.  The  contest  was  maintained  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  while  the  number  of  the  Georgeites  continued  to  increase, 
till  "  at  length  2  drums  were  heard  from  the  lofty  and  steep  pass  of 
Duag,  at  the  west  shoulder  of  Ben-Lyall,  the  loud  echoes  of  which,  from, 
the  hollows  of  the  mountain,  exceeded  the  noise  of  20  drums,"  and 
Captain  George  MacKay  appearing  with  a  fresh  company,  the  harassed 
and  betrayed  Jacobites,  without  a  guide,  in  a  strange  country,  about  to 
be  closed  on  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  hampered  with  what  they  had  to 
guard  against  opponents  in  their  own  country,  fresh  for  action,  and 
entirely  unfettered  in  their  movements,  under  such  a  discouraging 
state  of  tilings,  naturally  considered  a  further  resistance  would  be  as 
hopeless  as  it  would  be  useless,  and  thus  found  themselves  "  compell'd  by 
too  severe  a  fate"  to  surrender  with  the  treasure,  which  they  had  made 
such  praiseworthy  exertions  to  convey  to  its  proper  destination.  My 
MacKay  authority  admits,  in  reference  to  their  surrender,  "  they  could 
not  at  any  i-ate  have  joined  the  rehds^  alluding  to  Lord  Cromarty; 
"  for  the  country  people  from  Durness  and  Edderachillis  would-  have 
soon  come  np,  and  some  of  Loudon's  troops  were  before  them  in  Suther- 
land and  Ross."  But  such  would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  Lord 
Cromarty  did  his  duty;  since,  had  he,  or  any  other  leader  in  his  place, 
advanced,  observes  Lord  George  Murray,  "  with  6  or  700  men  through 
Seaforth's  country,  the  way  Lord  Loudon  fled,  they  would  have  been 
joined  by  many  more;  and"  had  "the  same  number  gone  to  Lord 
Rea's  country  to  take  security  from  them,"  the  MacKays,  "  that  they 
would  no  more  carry  arms  against  us,  we  would  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  saved  the  money,  &c."  For,  even  after  the  success  in 
capturing  that  money,  an  attack  from  Lord  Cromarty  Avas  so  much, 
dreaded  by  the  MacKays,  that,  says  my  Georgeite  account,  "  Lord  Eeay 
and  his  friends,  being  ai)prehensive  of  a  visit  from  the  rebels,  embarked 
with  their  treasure  and  prisoners"  for  Aberdeen — or  ahayidoned  tlieir 
country  hy  sea,  as  unable  on  land  to  resist  an  invasion  of  it,  if  under- 
taken by  Lord  Cromarty  ! 

The  following  were  the  officers  from  France,  taken  with  the  money. 
Colonel  Brown  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Lally,  previously  distin- 
guished in  the  retreat  from  Derby,  afterwards  successful  in  escaping 
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from  Carlisle,  then,  as  having  signalized  himself  at  Ftlkirk,  despatched 
with  the  account  of  that  success  to  Lonis  XV.,  by  whom  he  was  made 
a  Chevalier  of  St.   Louis,  and  finally  appointed  to  command  of  all  the 
military  from  France  in  the  Prince   Charles — Captain   Talbot  of  that 
,  vessel  * — Captain  MacMahon,  commandant  of  the  piquet  from  the  Irish 
Regiment   of    Berwick  —  Captain    Rogers,    and    Lieutenants    Nugent, 
Morris,  and  2  Barnewalls  of  the  same  Irish  corps — Lieutenants  O'Brien 
and  Birmingham,  and  a  gentleman  named  O'Byrne  (rank  unspecified)  of 
the  Irish  Regiment  of  Clare — Captain  MacMahon  of  the  Regiment  of 
Hainault  in  the  French  service — Lieutenant  Wyer,  and  Basil  Barnewall 
(rank  unspecified)  botli  of  the  Royal  Scotch  Regiment  in  same  service — 
Captain  Gould  and  Lieutenant  Hynes  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Ultonia, 
or  Ulster,  in  the   Spanish  service — Captain   MacPherson  of  the  Irish 
Regiment  of  Hibernia  in  same  service — Captain  St.  Clair  (or  Sinclair) 
of  the  Regiment  of  Virst  in  that  service — Captains  O'Farrell  and  Hay 
of  Spanish  corps  not  particularized — M.  Chabellard  of  the  Gens  d' Amies 
of  the  Guard  of  Louis  XV.     Of  these  21  officers,  not  less  than  16  were 
Irish,  4:  perha2)s  Scotch,  and  1  French,  by  birth  or  origin.     The  soldiers 
of  the  piquet  from  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Berwick  were  about  80.     The 
whole  of  the  captured  detachment,  or  landsmen  and  seamen  of  every 
rank,  amounted  to  156,  of  whom  but  a  few  were  Scotch,  and  neai-ly  all 
Irish;  scarcely  any  French  being  on  board,  except  sailors.     The  general 
total  originally,  or  before  sailing  from  the  Continent,  was  greater;  the 
officers  at  Ostend,   instead  of  but  21,  being  referred  to  as  30,  and  the 
soldiers  of  Berwick's  piquet,  instead  of  but  80,  being  noticed  as  90  or 
100.     And,  from  between  30  and  40,  to  above  40,  being  variously  stated 
as  killed  in  the  sea  and  laud  combats,  the  proportion  of  wounded  would 
be  many  more  in  amount;  which  proportion,  as  including  such  a  number 
of  those  who  remained,  would  not  be  without  its  effisct  in  causing  the 
final  surrender.      Some  days  previous  to  this  most   "untoward   event" 
for  the  Jacobites,  we  likewise  read,  in  the  newspapers,  imder  the  head 
of  "  Hague,  April  1st,  IST.  S.,"  the  frustration  of  a  further  effiart,  by  a 
body  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  to  get  away,  by  night,  from   the  Continent 
for    Scotland;   the  announcement  stating,    according    to    "letters   from 
Zealand  and  Dutch   Flanders,   that  the  returned  transports,  with  the 
Irish  troops  on  board,  made  a  fresh  attempt,  last  Saturday  night,  to 
sti-etch  over  to  Scotland;  but,  falling  in  with  some  of  his  Brittanuick 
Majesty's  ships  of  war,  were  cliased,  and  driven  back  the  next  day  into 
Ostend."     If  Prince  Charles  fiiiled  in  his  enterprise,  it  was  certainly  not 
from  any  deficiency  of  zeal  for  his  interest,  on  the  }3art  of  the  Irish 
military  in  the  service  of  France. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  since  the  establishment  of  his  head-quarters, 
from  the  earlier  portion  of  March,  at  Aberdeen,  or  during  the  severe 
season,  which  prevented  a  general  prosecution  of  hostilities,  had  directed 
his  attention  to  the  remodelling  of  his  army,  and  the  collection,  by  land 

*  The  gallant  Talbot,  after  being  long  prisoner-of-war  in  England,  and  at  much 
expense  for  the  subsistence  of  his  crew  and  attendants  there,  met  with  some 
obstacles  to  liia  reimbursement  by  the  Government  in  France,  till  he  was  at  last 
repaid,  through  the  interest  of  the  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of  Thoraond  with  M. 
Eouille,  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  la  Marine,  as  I  find  by  that  JNIinister's  letter  of 
September  27th,  1749.  In  addition  to  the  information  derived  from  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day  respecting  the  Irish  Captain's  voj^age,  &c.,  with  the  money,  I  have 
consulted  the  "  History  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  MacKay,"  Ediaburgh,  1S29,  by  a 
gentleman  of  that  name. 
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and  sea,  of  eveiy  essential  for  taking  tlie  field  in  tlie  best  condition.  "  His 
Pioyal  Highness,"  writes  a  contemporary,  "hath,  applied  himself,  with 
diligence,  to  reform  all  abuses  in  the  army ;  particularly  he  hath  lately 
hroke  50  officers,  some  of  them  for  cowardice  at  the  late  battle  of  Falkirk, 
and  some  others  because  they  were  but  hoys,  and  such  as  he  looked  on  to 
be  very  unfit  for  the  command  of  bi'ave  men,  and  too  soft  to  endure  the 
severities  of  such  a  campaign.*  And  he  has,  in  order  to  fill  their  vacant 
commissions,  advanced  such  Serjeants  and  others,  who,  by  their  good 
behavioui*,  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  that  honour,  and  from  whose 
experience,  in  military  affairs,  his  Royal  Highness  expects  better  conduct, 
especially  that  now  they  find  merit  alone  brings  preferment"  By  these 
and  other  con-espondiug  measures,  the  Duke  was  able,  April  19th,  to 
leave  Aberdeen,  with  everything  in  the  fittest  order  for  bringing  the  war 
to  a  conclusion.  His  arm}^,  by  most  trustworthy  estimates  on  its  own 
.side,  could  muster,  for  the  day  of  battle,  in  round  numbers,  thus:  I'egular 
infantry,  15  battalions,  with  those  attached  to  artillery,  7560 — militia 
infantry,  1  battalion,  500 — or  total  of  foot,  8060 — cavalry,  2  regiments 
of  dragoons,  and  1  of  horse,  900 — total  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry, 
for  battle,  8960 — besides  a  militia  reserve  of  nearly  1000,  constituting  a 
general  aggregate  of  above  9960  men.  His  field  train  consisted  of  16 
pieces,  managed  bj'^  skilful  gunners  ;t  and  a  well-stored  provision-fleet, 
with  ships  of  war,  advanced  by  sea,  so  as  to  insure  the  troo^^s  against 
any  want  of  subsistence  on  shore,  in  their  march  for  Inverness,  the 
Jacobite  meti'opolis  and  head-quarters.  Meanwhile  Prince  Charles's 
resources,  for  the  support  of  his  adherents  in  a  contest  against  an  enemy 
supplied  with  everything,  were  dwindling  away  to  nothing.  In  addition 
to  the  absence  of  the  detachment  with  Lord  Cromai'ty,  the  cessation  of 
all  pay  in  money,  even  for  a  considerable  time  preceding  the  unfortunate 
capture  of  the  treasure  with  Captain  Talbot,  had  caused  a  dispersion  of 
many  of  the  Highlanders,  for  subsistence,  to  places  too  distant  from 
Inverness,  to  admit  of  their  reaching  it  soon  enough  to  encounter  the 
approaching  Georgeites;  and  such  a  force  as  Charles  could  draw  together 
there,  for  that  purpose,  were  sadly  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  number,  and 
still  worse  off  in  other  respects.  The  whole — including,  among  others. 
Brigadier  Stapleton's  and  Lord  George  Murray's  previously-detached 
corps — the  latter  obliged  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Blair  Castle  upon  the 
advance  of  a  body  of  Hessians,  &c.  J — are  alleged,  on  their  side,  to  have 

*  "To  observe  some  officers,  botli  in  the  army  and  fleet,"  complains  an  English 
metropolitan  journal  in  1746,  "one  would  be  tempted  to  take  regiments  and  ships 
not  only  for  school',  in  the  literal  sense,  but  even  for  nurseries,"  The  indignant 
journalist  then  descants  on  how  "  those  who  give  commissions  can  be  so  mistaken, 
or  are  so  dishonest,  as  to  think  they  can  answer  to  their  country  the  disposal  of 
them  in  such  a  manner,"  &;c. 

+  My  2  leading  Georgeite  authorities,  for  enumerating  the  Duke's  infantry,  are 
the  following  :  —  1.  "Return  of  the  Number  of  Officers  and  Men  in  each  Battalion 
of  the  King's  Army  the  Day  of  the  Battle  of  CuUoden  " — with  an  annexed  general 
computation,  or  one,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  strength  of  its  militia  and  cavalry. 
2.  '-Account  of  the  Distribution  of  the  sum  of  £4000  amongst  the  Regiments 
engaged  at  Culloden,  the  Number  on  the  Spot,  and  the  Sums  allowed  to  Each, 
according  to  the  Apportionment  transmitted  by  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke." 
Each  of  these  documents  supplies  some  defect  of  the  other;  yet  both  leave  us  in  the 
dark,  as  to  the  fidl  amount  of  the  commissioned  officers.  The  Duke's  cavalry  are 
taken  from  Lord  Mahon  as  900;  and,  according  to  the  London  printed  "Plan  of 
the  Battle  near  Culloden  House,"  the  Duke's  quns  there  were  16. 

X  I  merely  allude  here  to  Lord  George  r>Iurray's  force,  as  there  were  no  Irish 
with  it. 
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been  finally  in  action  not  at  farthest  above  5000 — if,  indeed,  they  were  so 
many,  since  Charles  himself  estimated  them  to  Louis  XV.  as  but  4000. 
Of  these,  the  horse,  consisting  one-half  of  Fitz-James's  men,  wei-e  no  more 
than  150,  and  worn  out  with  the  haixl  da}'  and  night  duty  which  neces- 
sarily devolved  upon  them,  as  the  only  cavalry  remaining.  The  artillery 
for  the  field  amounted  to  12  pieces;  but,  as  the  result  showed,  witli  very 
inefficient  gunners;  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  mere  native  or  Highland 
substitutes,  it  would  seem,  for  the  trained  Frenchmen,  killed  ofi"  at  the 
recent  destructive  sieges.  As  regards  food,  all  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation;  even  officers  of  rank  being  reported  as  glad  to  get  cabbage- 
leaves  from  farmers'  gardens;  and  the  soldiers  receiving  only  supplies, 
and  those  not  regularly,  of  meal,  or  what  was  called  meal,  which  they 
had  to  convert  into  money,  at  a  rate  that  went  but  too  short  a  way  to 
maintain  them;  so  that  the  poor  fellows  grumbled  very  much,  as  suspect- 
ing, though  unjustly,  that  their  pay  was  detained  by  the  officers,  and  the 
obnoxious  meal  substituted.  Of  this  so-called  meal,  when  the  army  was 
drawn  out  in  a  bleak  and  proportiouably  hunger-exciting  position,  the 
day  previous  to  that  on  which  they  were  engaged,  all  the  provision 
received  was  a  small  loaf,  biscuit,  or  bannock  a  man,  "  and  some  not  even 
that!"  Upon  such  a  wretched  allowance,  Mr.  Chambers,  who  tasted  a 
piece,  "  carefully  preserved  for  81  years  by  the  successive  members  of  a 
Jacobite  family,"  remarks — "  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  composition  of 
greater  coarseness,  or  less  likely  either  to  please,  or  satisfy,  the  appetite  ; 
and,  perhaps,  no  i-ecital,  however  eloqiient,  of  the  miseries  to  which 
Charles's  army  was  reduced,  could  have  impressed  the  reader  with  so 
strong  an  idea  of  the  real  extent  of  that  miseiy,  as  the  sight  of  this  singular 
relic.  Its  ingredients  appeared  to  be  merely  the  htisks  of  oats,  and  a  coarse, 
unclean  species  of  dust,  similar  to  xohat  is  found  upon  the  floors  of  a  viilll " 
In  a  word,  the  Prince  was  ultimately  so  situated,  that  he  should  either 
order  his  adherents  to  disjjerse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proceed  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety,  or,  with  such  as  were  still  in  a  body,  should  give 
battle  immediately,  whatever  might  be  the  disadvantages  on  his  side, 
since  he  had  neither  money  nor  provisions  left,  to  admit  of  a  middle  course 
of  action,  hy  any  attempt  to  defer  an  engagement.*     And  this,  though,  as 

*In  the  "Particular  Account  of  the  Battle  of  CuUoden,"  by  "an  Officer  of  the 
Highland  Army,"  &c.,  dated  from  Lochaber,  in  May,  1746,  pubHshed  at  London  in 
1749,  and  republished,  under  another  heading,  or  title,  in  the  Lockhart  Papers,  the 
writer  affirms — "  I  am  jwsitively  inform'd,  that  the  whole  Highland  army  did  not 
consist  of  above  5000  fighting  men  " — misprinted,  by  the  way,  as  "  7000  "  in  the 
republication — and  he  states,  "there  were  not  above  150  horse,  of  which  one 
half,"  i.  e.,  75,  "was  of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James. "  Of  this  handful  of  cavalry, 
immediately  previous  to  the  action,  he  adds— "The  horse  of  the  Prince's  army  had 
been  all  on  so  hard  duty,  for  several  days  and  nights  before,  that  none  of  them  were 
lit  for  patrolling  at  that  time  "—  of  Cumberland's  advance  to  engage.  In  the  descrip- 
tion we  have  of  the  contemporary  jirint  of  the  battle,  it  is  alleged  of  the  Prince's 
artillery -men,  "  all  of  Avhom  appear  to  wear  kilts  like  the  rest"- — that  is,  were  no 
better  than  native  or  very  inferior  substitutes  for  his  former  French  guimers,  as 
intimated  in  the  text.  The  number  of  the  Prince's  cannon  in  the  engagement  is 
given  from  the  published  line  of  battle.  Mr.  Chambers  and  Lonl  Mahou  agree,  as  to 
the  Prince  not  haviug  had  above  5000  combatants  there.  According,  however,  to  the 
memorial  to  Louis  XV.,  of  November  10th,  1746,  from  Charles  himself,  he  fought  at 
Culloden  with  only  "quatre  millc  hommes,"  or  but  "4000  men."  Smollett  like- 
wise makes  the  Prince's  force  no  higher.  In  fine,  remarks  the  "  Highland  officer," 
above-mentioned,  of  his  countrymen  there — "Another  misfortune  they  lay  under 
■was,  a  total  want  of  provisions,  so  that  tltey  were  reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  of 
Jighting  aji  a?'?ny  a  third  stronger,  starve,  ar  disperse."  But  the  Georgeite  army  was, 
as  has  been  shown,  more  than  "a  third  stronger." 
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Lord  George  Murray  notes,  but  a  day's  delay,  for  tliat  object,  would  have 
made  the  Jacobite  force  nearly  2000  stronger! 

The  Georgeite  army,  in  its  march  northwards,  April  23i-d-24th,  reached 
and  crossed  the  river  Spey,  partly  about  Fochabers,  "  where,"  writes  an 
English  Volunteer,  "  I  observed  several  good  houses,  and  people  of  fashion 
standing,  looking  at  us,  but,"  he  significantlj''  adds,  "not  one  pei-son  to 
wish  us  good  success!"  Before  the  enemy's  superior  force,  the  Prince's 
outposts  withdrew,  to  join  his  other  troops,  concentrating  towards  Inver- 
ness. On  this  retreat,  the  Irish,  as  "  French  piquets,  Fitz-James's  horse, 
French  horse,"  are  thus  noticed  by  the  Mac  Donald  journal.  "  Clan- 
ranald's  battalion  had  the  rear,  together  with  the  French  piquets  and 
Fitz-James's  horse,  to  cover  us  from  the  enemy's  strong  advanced  guard, 
our  French  horse  and  they  often  exchanging  shots,  and  once  we  thought 
they  were  to  have  actually  engaged;  upon  which,  our  regiment,  and  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  under  Ardshiels,  were  ordered  back,  to  support  the 
French.  Upon  our  advanceing,  Fitz-James's  horse  foi'med  themselves  into 
the  wings  of  our  right  and  left,  upon  which,  their,"  the  enemy's,  "advanced 
guard  of  200  horse,  and  the  Argyleshire  Campbells  as  militia,  immediatly 
halted,  and  drew  up  in  order  also,  but  we,  perceiving  their  whole  army 
advanceing,  retreated  again."  In  the  continuation  of  the  Duke's  miirch, 
on  the  25  th,  from  Alves  to  Nairn,  some  of  the  Iris'n  piquets  are  mentioned 
by  Home,  as,  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  of  the  latter  place,  exchanging 
shots  with  the  British  grenadiers  at  the  other;  and  the  Jacobite  retreat 
thence  is  also  referred  to  by  that  writer,  as  covered  by  a  troop  of  the  Irish, 
or  Fitz-James's,  Regiment  of  Horse,  with  the  2nd  "Troop  of  tlie  Prince's 
Horse  Guards,  till  5  or  6  miles  farther  on,  or  at  the  Lough  of  tlse  C'!;\ns, 
Charles  himself,  riding  up  unexpectedly  from  Inverness,  witli  his  1st 
Troop  of  Horse  Guards,  followed  by  the  Regiment  of  Mac  Intosh,  ordered 
a  halt  and  formation  of  the  entire  body  to  I'eceive  the  attack  of  the 
Georgeite  pursuers,  who  were  very  near.  Upon  Avhich,  the  latter,  as  than 
outnumbered,  fell  back,  retiring  to  their  army,  encamped  aVjout  Nairn; 
while  the  united  Jacobite  corps  proceeded  unmolested  to  form  a  like 
junction  with  their  main  force.  Ere  evening,  the  whole  were  led  by 
Charles  out  of  Inverness,  to  bivouack  around  Culloden  House,  where  he 
and  his  chief  officers  quartered  that  night.  Next  morning,  the  26th, 
about  6  o'clock,  they  were  marched  farther  off,  or  between  4  and  5  miles, 
from  Inverness,  to  Drummossie  Muir,  and  posted  in  order  of  battle,  to 
meet  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  expected  that  day  from  Nairn.  The  Duke, 
however,  not  appearing,  since,  that  being  his  birth-day,  he  and  his  troops 
were  spending  it  in  corresponding  festivity,  a  night-attack  Tipon  the 
English,  after  their  carouse,  was,  as  most  likely  to  succeed,  proposed  b}' 
Lord  George  Murray  to  Charles;  who  consented  to  it,  as  a  measui-e 
already  contemplated  by  himself — not  improbably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lis  military  Mentor,  O'Sullivan* — and  the  design  was  accordingly  under- 

*  Bj'  an  extract,  in  the  Dewspapers,  of  a  "Letter  from  Edinburgh,"  respecting 
the  action  at  Culloden,  we  are  told,  of  the  Highland  force — "Early  on  Wednesday 
morning  Mr.  Sullivan  advised,  that  they  should  fall  upon  the  Duke,  as  his  army, 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  sleep  and  wine,  the  day  before  being  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness's  birth-day."  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  1663  years  before,  or 
A.  D.  S3,  on  the  advance  of  the  Eomau  General,  Agricola,  against  the  Caledonians, 
under  similarly  auvautageous  ciixumstauces  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
against  the  Highlanders,  or  Avith  superior  strength  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  a 
nocturnal  surprise  was  considered  by  the  Caledonians  the  best  mode  of  opposing  the 
invader,  previous  to  the  more  general  and  decisive  engagement  at  the  Grampian 
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taken  by  Loi'd  George,  with  O'Sullivan,  and  the  Prince,  to  the  watch- 
word of  his  father's  national  title,  as  "King  James  YIII."  But,  from 
various  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  the  result  of  the  attempt 
was  nothing  better  than  a  long  march,  to  Kilravock  aud  back  to  Culloden  ; 
necessarily  reducing,  by  proportionate  fatigue,  huuger,  and  weakness,  the 
physical  efficiency  of  the  nnfoi-tunate  Jacobite  force,  that,  as  if  its  previous 
privation  and  suffering  were  not  enough,  had  thus,  nnder  an  aggravation 
of  those  evils,  to  encounter  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

"  Strength  is  derived  from  spirits  and  from  blood. 
And  those  augment  by  gen'rous  wine  and  food: 
What  boastful  son  of  war,  without  that  stay, 
Can  last  a  hero  through  a  single  day? 
Courage  may  prompt ;  but,  ebbing  out  his  strength, 
Mere  unsupported  man  must  yield  at  length  ; 
Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd. 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind." 

Pope's  Homer,  Eiad,  xix.,  159-166. 

About  5  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  disappointed,  harassed,  and 
famished  troops  returned  from  Kilravock  to  Culloden  Moor,  and  some 
threw  themselves  down  to  rest,  and  others  dispersed  several  miles  round 
as  far  as  Inverness  for  food  or  drink,  when,  in  less  than  3  hours,  or 
between  7  and  8,  Charles,  who,  after  obtaining  with  difficulty  some  bread 
and  whisky,  had  likewise  retired  to  take  some  repose  at  Culloden  House, 
was  aroused  by  intelligence  of  the  van  of  the  enemy  being  not  above  2, 
and  the  rest  not  above  4,  miles  off.  He  consequently  mounted  for  the 
field  with  his  General  Officers,  and  the  scattered  men  were  signalled  by 
cannon  shot,  and  the  trumpet,  drum,  and  pipes,  to  return  for  the  engage- 
ment that  was  approaching;' a  summons  with  which  though  numbers 
complied,  yet  too  many  were  unable  to  do  so.  O'Sullivan,  as  Adjutant- 
General  and  Quarter- Master-General,  drevr  up  the  army  in  a  position  as 
suitable  as  circumstances  permitted;  or  upon  ground  less  eligible,  indeed, 
than  some  not  far  off  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nairn,  where  the  High- 
landers would  be  most  favourably  situated,  as  comparatively  inaccessible 
to  the  hostile  cavalry  and  cannon;  but  a  spot,  the  occupation  of  which 
implied  "utter  ruin,"  as  uncovering  or  abandoning  the  last  or  only 
depot-town  of  Inverness  to  the  enemy;  while  the  locality  selected,  in 
order  to  cover  that  town,  and  the  corresponding  military  arrangements 
of  the  Irish  officer,  were  admitted  to  be  "very  good,"  on  the  natural 
supposition,  that  the  Georgeites,  from  their  very  superior  numbers, 
would  endeavour  to  dislodge  their  opponents  by  assault.  That,  however, 
was  not  to  be  the  case;  almost  everything  seeming  to  co-operate,  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  final  ruin  of  the  Stuart  cause.  Each  army  was  arrayed 
in  2  lines,  with  a  reserve.     The  cannonade,  commenced  shortly  after  1 

Hills.  "The  fleet,  now  acting  for  the  first  time  in  concert  with  the  land-forces," 
writes  Agricola's  biographer,  "proceeded  in  sight  of  the  army,  forming  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle,  and  adding  terror  to  the  war.  ...  In  this  distress,  the  Cale- 
donians resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,"  but  afterwards  "changed  their  plan, 
and,  m  the  dead  of  night,  fell,  with  their  united  force,  upon  the  9th  legion,  then  the 
weakest  of  the  Roman  army.  They  surprised  the  advanced  giiard,  and  havinc,  in 
the  confusion  of  sleep  and  terror,  put  the  sentinels  to  the  sword,  they  forced  tlieir 
way  through  the  intrenchments.  The  conflict  was  in  the  very  camp  "—so  that  had 
not  Agricola  appeared,  by  "break  of  day,"  for  the  "relief  of  the  legion"  in  its 
"  distress,"  it  would  probably  have  been  destroyed.  See  Murphy's  Tacitus,  Life 
of  Airricola. 
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o'clock  by  the  Prince's  artillery,  was  of  little  effect;  the  fire  of  the 
Duke's,  on  the  contrary,  being  so  insupportably  galling,  that,  in  about 
20  minutes,  the  Highland  force  were  obliged  to  forfeit  their  only  advan- 
tage, or  that  of  their  position,  by  quitting  it,  in  order  to  become,  though 
the  weaker,  the  attacking  party;  at  the  same  time,  that  a  strong  north- 
east wind,  attended  with  a  thick  shower  of  snow  and  sleet,  made  what 
was  bad  worse,  by  blowing  the  smoke  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms 
into  their  faces.     Nevertheless, 

"  As  near  extinct,  the  torch  new  light  acquires, 
Revives  its  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  expires ; 
So  they,  when  scarce  the  blood  maintain"d  its  course, 
With  kindled  ire  recruit  its  dying  force ; 
Eesolve  their  last  of  days  with  fame  to  spend, 
And  crown  their  actions  with  a  glorious  end  ! " 

Hoole's  Tasso,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  xix.,  143-148.* 

Led  on,  by  the  heroic  Lord  Gieorge  ]\Iurray,  sword  in  hand,  the  right, 
consisting  of  the  Athol  men,  the  Camerons,  Stewarts  of  Appin,  tkc, 
rushed,  with  a  loud  shout,  to  engage  the  English  left.  So  destructive 
was  the  combined  fire  of  the  English  musketry,  and  field-pieces  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  that  the  brigade  of  Athol,  by  the  loss  of  at  least  half 
its  oiiicers  and  men,  was  too  cruelly  shattered  to  be  able  to  come  to  the 
charge,  and  had  consequently  to  desist,  or  stop  short.  But  the  other 
clans  clo.sed  with,  and  broke,  the  1st  line  of  the  English;  the  2  most 
forward  regiments  there  of  Barrell  and  Dejean  (late  Monro's)  being  very 
severely  handled.  In  Earrell's,  overpowered  by  the  brave  Camerons 
under  Lochiel,  among  the  Georgeite  officei's  duly  disposed  of,  was  its 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Rich,  who  not  long  after  died  of  a  claymoi'e-gash 
received  on  his  head,  and  the  loss  of  his  hand,  hewn  away  in  vainly 
attempting  to  save  his  colours  here ;  of  which  1  stand  and  2  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken,  125  men  being  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest 
seeking  refuge  behind  other  corps  of  their  2nd  line.  Dejean's  likewise 
repulsed,  (apparently  by  the  Stewarts,)  had  82  men  hors  de  combat,  making, 
with  the  125  men  previously  mentioned,  an  admitted  total  of  207  slain 
or  hurt  for  both  regiments,  f  In  the  centre,  the  1st  line  of  the  Englisu 
had  also  to  yield,  especially  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Mac  Intoshes, 
never  before  in  action;  who,  anticipating  even  their  right,  under  Lord 
George  Murray,  in  dashing  to  the  charge,  penetrated  far  beyond  the 
enemy's  cannon;  the  Major  of  the  clan,  John  Mor  Macgilvra,  a  powerful 
swordsman,  having  brought  down  12  men  there  with  his  trusty  claymore, 
ere  he  was  despatched  by  the  reinforcements  sent  against  him,  and  his 

•  An  adaptation  of  a  passage  iu  the  last  noble  combat  of  Tancred  and  Argantes. 

+  The  above  particulars  respecting  the  Regiments  of  Barrell  and  Dejean,  with  the 
exception  of  the  loss  of  the  colours,  are  taken  from  Georgeite  pubUshed  authorities, 
combined  with  the  account  of  the  gallant  Deputy- Paymaster  of  the  Prince's  army, 
Robert  Nairn,  communicated  to  Home.  The  loss  of  its  colours  by  Earrell's  regi- 
ment, hitherto,  I  beheve,  uuacknowledged  in  print,  is  given  from  a  letter,  dated 
Inverness,  April  22nd,  0.  S.,  1746,  of  Thomas  Ashe  Lee,  Captain-Lieutenant  in 
Wolfe's  regiment  at  the  battle — for  a  copy  of  which  document,  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend,  W.  J.  Fitz-Patrick,  Esq.,  of  Kilmacud  Manor,  Stillorgan,  so  well  known  by 
his  various  writings.  The  Georgeite  officer's  words  are — "  Poor  Earrell's  regiment 
were  sorely  pressed  by  those  desperadoes,  and  outflanked.  One  stand  of  their 
colours  %cas  taken;  Collonel  Riche's  hand  cutt  ofl'  in  their  defence."  Another 
Georgeite  officer's  letter  from  Scotland,  to  the  Honourable  Colonel  Thomas  Eutler 
in  Dublin,  likewise  states,  how  "Lieut.  Col.  Rich  had  his  hand  cut  off,  and  a  cut 
on  his  head  with  a  broadsword,"  &c.     He  died  in  the  ensuing  month  of  May. 
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■gallant  corps,  of  whom  no  more  than  3  officers   survived  the   action.* 
Had  this  conduct  of  the  Prince's  right  and  centre  been  simultaiaeously 
suy)ported  by  similar  ardour  on  the  part  of  his  left,  the  result  would, 
perhaps,  have  added  another  triumph  to  those  of  Preston-Pans  and  Fal- 
kirk; particularly  as  the  regiments  of  the  Clan-Colla,  or  Mac  Donalds,  t 
who  were  on   that  wing,   were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Highlanders  for  bi-avei-y.     But  here  they  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  occasion  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  to  cover  themselves  with  a  disgrace  pi'oportioned  to  the  general 
indignation  of  the  Jacobites,  and,  indeed,  of  all  reasonable  men.     Partly 
irritated,  and  partly  regarding  it  as  an  evil  omen,  that  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right,  which,  as  "  the  post  of  honour,'" 
they  had  occupied  on,  and  claimed  ever  since,   the  memorable  day  o 
Bannockburn,  they  could  merely  be  induced  to  advance  a  little,  and  fire 
their  muskets,  but  by  no  means  to  make   an  onset,  to  the  accustomed 
chai-ging-cry  of  "  Claymore  ! "     In  vain  the  Duke  of  Perth,  endeavouring 
'to  aj)pease  them,  alleged,  that,  if  they  displayed  their  usual  courage  here, 
tliey  would  make  the  left  a  I'ight  wing,  and  that  he  himself  would  ever 
.after  take  the  honourable  surname  of  Mac  Donald.     They  refused  to 
])i-oceed,  sullenly  enduring  the   fire   of  the  English,  and  doing  nothing 
better  than  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  by  cutting  up  the  heath  with 
their  broadswords,  until  the  other  clans  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
Of  those  3  Mac  Donald  regiments,  however,  1  gentleman,  a  Protestant, 
Alexander,  "  Chieftain  of  Keppoch,  of  chivalrous  character,  and  noted 
for  great  private  worth,"  acted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  former  reputa- 
tion of  the  name  he  bore.     "When  the  rest  of  his  clan  retreated,"  we  are 
informed,  "  Keppoch  exclaimed,  with  feelings  not  to  be  appreciated  in 
modern  society,  '  My  God,  have  the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken  me  f  X 

"  With  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  2  assertions,  "our  centre  had  already 
hroken  the  enemy's  1st  line,  and  attacked  the  2nd,"  and  "if  our  centre,  which, 
had  pierced  the  1st  line,  had  been  properly  supported,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  EngUsh  would  have  been  soon  put  to  Hight,"  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
fall  of  the  brave  Major  of  the  I\lac  Intoshes,  &c.,  in  Mr.  Chambers's  history. 

f  The  Mac  Donalds,  or  Mac  Dounells,  were  called  "Clan-ColIa,"  as  descendants 
of  1  of  the  3  brothers  Colla,  of  the  royal  Heremonian  line  of  Erin,  or  the  eldest 
Colla,  sumamed  "  Uais,"  that  is,  the  Noble,  as  having  been,  from  a.d.  327  to  331, 
Ard  Kigh,  or  Monarch,  at  Tara.  These  3  warlike  brothers,  in  a  long  and  bloody 
engagement,  about  Fincarn,  in  the  present  County  of  Monaghan,  popiilarly  styled, 
from  thern,  "the  battle  of  the  3  Collas,"  overthrew  the  dominion  of  the  old  Irian 
Kings  of  Uladh,  or  Ulster,  and  destroyed,  a.d.  332,  their  remarkable  residence  at 
Emania,  so  renowned  in  Bardic  tale  and  la}',  for  its  connexion  with  the  heroic  times 
of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  Champions  of  the  Red  Branch,  &c.  By  that  impor- 
tant success,  a  large  territory  was  acquired;  in  the  next  and  subsequent  ages 
indeed  diminished ;  yet,  of  which  a  very  considerable  i)ortion,  comprehended  within 
the  present  Counties  of  Louth,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Armagh,  as  Oirgial,  or 
Orgiel,  was,  for  the  most  part,  held  by  the  Clan-(,'oila,  likewise  called  Oirghialla,  or 
Orgiallans,  upwards  of  12()<J  years,  or  imtil  the  lOtli  century;  even  the  Primacy  of 
Armagh,  "  the  Eome  of  Eriu,''  having  been  a  "  vested  interest  "  in  1  fiimily  of  the 
race,  between  the  10th  and  12tli  centuries,  for  nearly  200  years.  In  Connaught, 
too,  the  Clan-Colla  conquered  extensive  possessions,  as  early  as  the  5th  centurj'. 
The  branch  of  the  line  of  Colla  "  Uais,"  or  the  Noble,  which  established  itself  from 
Erin  in  Alba,  or  Scotland,  and  became  so  powerful  there  in  the  western  isles,  and 
on  the  mainland,  was,  in  the  person  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Hebrides,  and  Kiutyre 
in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  the  stock  of  our  Earls  of  Antrim. 

5:  "  The  Irish  word  Clnnn,"  writes  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  "signifies  children,  or 
descendants.  The  tribe,  being  all  descended  from  some  common  ancestor,  the 
Chieftain,  as  the  representative  of  that  ancestor,  was  regarded  as  the  common 
father  of  the  Clann,  and  they  as  his  children. " 

2g 
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He  then  advanced,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the 
other,  resolved  apparently  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  offended  genius  of 
his  name.  He  had  got  but  a  little  way  from  his  regiment,  when  a 
musket-shot  brought  him  to  the  ground.  A  clansman,  of  more  than 
ordinary  devotedness,  who  followed  him,  and,  with  tears  and  prayers, 
conjured  him,  not  to  throw  his  life  away,  raised  him,  with  the  cheering 
assurance,  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  that  he  might  still  quit 
the  field  with  life.  Keppoch  desired  his  faithful  follower  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and,  again  rushing  forward,  received  another  shot,  and  fell,  to 
rise  no  more  !  "  A  death,  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  noblest  of  ancient  story — with  that  of  ^milius  Paullus  at  Cannse — 
with  that  of  Asdrubal  Barca  at  the  Metaurus  * — and,  in  the  elevated 
S])irit  of  the  Homeric  exclamation, — 

"  Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire ! " 

Pope's  Homer,  Iliad,  xxii.,  388. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  2nd  line  of  the  English  left,  the  infantry-regiments 
of  Sempill  and  Bligh — the  1st  rank  kneeling  with  bayonets  presented, 
the  2nd  stooping,  and  the  3rd  upright,  so  as  to  give  a  double  line  of  fire 
— received  the  flushed  van  of  the  previously-successful  Highlanders  with 
a  palisado  of  steel,  and  point-blank  tempests  of  lead,  insurmountable  by 
men,  who,  after  1  discharge,  having,  as  usual,  dropped  their  muskets,  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  had  only  swords  and  pistols  remaining;  the 
regiments  of  Barrell  and  Dejean,  recently  repulsed,  also  rallied  in  support 
of  their  2nd  line,  which  had  protected  or  covered  them;  and  Major- 
General  Huske,  who  was  in  command  of  that  line,  detached  Wolfe's 
regiment,  to  increase  the  disorder  of  the  Highlandei-s,  by  taking  them  in 
flank,  and  raking  them  there,  as  they  were  raked  in  front,  by  a  vigorous 
musketry.  "  We  marched,"  relates  the  Captain-Lieutenant  of  that 
regiment,  "  up  to  the  enemy,  and  our  left,  out-flanking  them,  wheeled  in 
■upon  them ;  the  whole  then  gave  them  5  or  6  fires  with  vast  execution, 
while  their  front  had  nothing  left  to  oppose  us,  but  their  pistolls  and 
broadswords ;  and  the  fire  from  their  center,  and  rear',  (as,  by  this  time, 
they  were  20  or  30  deep,)  was  vastly  more  fatal  to  themselves,  than  to 
us.  It  was,"  he  observes,  "  surprising  they  stood  so  long,  at  such  disad- 
vantage !  "  They  consequently  gave  ground;  Wolfe's  corps  recovering 
the  2  cannon  lately  lost,  and  making  many  prisoners. f  The  Lowlanders, 
too,  farther  back  on  the  Prince's  right,  having  presented  no  adequate  or 
efiective  opposition  to  Lieutenant-General  Hawley,  in  defence  of  some 
park-walls  between  him  and  them,  that  officer,  by  the  aid  of  a  party  of 
Argyleshire  militia,  or  Campbells,  made  such  openings  as  enabled  him  to 
pass  through,  and  menace  that  wing  still  more,  or  both  in  flank  and  rear, 
with  the  entire  English  left  of  cavalry.  All  along  the  Prince's  right  and 
centre,  the  Highlanders  being  now  repulsed — yet  having  acted,  writes  a 
hostile  eye-witness,  "  with  that  mixture  of  resolution  and  dispair  that  has 
scarcely  been  paralell'd,"  and  having  left,  we  are  told,  in  1  part  of  the 

*  On  the  deaths  of  uEmilius  Paullus  and  Asdrubal  Barca,  see  Livy  and  Poly- 
hius. 

+  Another  "Letter  from  Wolfe's  Regiment  at  Inverness,  April  18,"  0.  S.,  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  after  mentioning,  how  "Barrel's  regiment  was  hard 
wrought  by  the  rebels,  who  pushed  all  their  strength  against  them,  and  took  2 
pieces  of  cannon  from  them,''  then  adds,  "  but  our  regiment,  being  ordered  to  flank 
the  rebels,  we  soon  made  the  jjlace  too  hot  for  them,  retook  the  cannon,  and  took 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,"  &c. 
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field,  their  dead  and  dying,  "  in  layers  3  and  4  deep  !  "  * — what  remained 
of  the  Jacobite  force  generally  displayed  but  1  feeble  and  disheartened 
line,  as  opposed  to  the  Georgeite  army,  re-forming  and  consolidating  the 
several  lines  of  its  infantry,  for  a  final  and  decisive  effort;  while  the 
right  of  its  cavalry,  under  Major-General  Humphry  Bland,  advanced  to 
act  against  the  Higliland  left,  as  Hawley,  and  his  cavalry,  against  the 
Highland  right.     In  these  hopeless  circumstances,  the  mass,  or  all  but  2 
divisions,  of  the  Prince's  troops,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,   broke,   and  fled.      Those   of  the   right,    who   continued   together, 
retired,  with  pipes  still  playing  and  colours  flying,  by  Balvraid,  towards 
the  Nairn,  to  cross  it,  in  order  to  reach  the  mountains  of  Badenoch,  &c. ; 
and  displayed  such  honourable  firmness  in  doing  so,  that  the  English 
dragoons,  detached  to  intercept  them,  "  thought  it  both  safest  and  best " 
to  let  them  proceed  vinmolested,  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away  !"     Those 
of  the  left,  who  continued  together,  marched  for  Inverness,  in  which 
direction,  as  on  ground  most  favourable  to  a  pursuit  by  the   enemy's 
cavalry,  the  slaughter,  among  such  of  the  vanquished  as  did  not  keep  in 
a  body,  was  greatest,  and  extended  over  about  4  of  the  5  miles  from  the 
field   of  battle  to  that  town.      In  this  action,  which  lasted,  in  round 
numbers,  40  minutes,  half  occupied  in  the  artillery-firing,  and  half  in  the 
closer  conflict,-}-  the  Georgeites  took   14   of  the  Jacobite  colours,  with 
artillery,  &c. ;  and  published  their  own  casualties  by  the  affair  as   310 
men  of  all  ranks,  though  1  of  their  own  officers  present  says,  more,  or 
"  about  340."  I     The  Jacobite  slain,  including  so  large  a  proportion  of 
their  best  ofiicers  as  to  constitute  "  the  soul  of  the   Highland  army," 
have  been  computed,  by  native  authorities,  at  above  1000,  if  not  1200 
men. §     After  i-emarking,  in  1840,   "the  field  yei  hears  witness  to  the 
carnage  of  which  it  was  the  scene,"  as,  "  in  the  midst  of  its  dark  heath, 
various  little  eminences  are  to  be  seen,  displaying  a  lively  verdure,  but  too 
uneqviivocally  expressive  of  the  dreadful  tale,"   and   "  the  way  towards 
Inverness  is  fringed  with  many  such  doleful  memorials  of  the  dead,"  Mr. 
Chambers  adds — "  Modern  curiosity  has,  in  some  cases,  violated  these 
sanctuaries,   for  the   purpose  of  procuring  some   relic   of  the  ill-fated, 
warriors,  to  show,  as  a  wondei',  in  the  halls  of  the  Sassenach;  ||  and  the 

*  In  the  national  song,  entitled  "  Culloden  Day,"  the  Jacobite  author  notes, 

"  There  was  no  lack  of  bravery  there, 
No  spare  of  blood  or  breath ; 
For  one  to  two  our  foe.s  we  rlar'd, 
For  freedom,  or  for  death." 

But,  concludes  the  poet, 

"The  die  was  risk'd,  and  foully  cast 
Upon  Culloden  day." 

+  These  particulars,  as  to  the  portion  of  time  occupied  by  the  engagement,  are 
from  the  correspondent  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Thomas  Butler,  already 
referred  to. 

X  The  Georgeite  loss,  at  Culloden,  was  oflScially  specified  as  50  killed,  259 
wounded,  1  missing,  total  310.  But  the  Captain-Lieutenant,  Thomas  Ashe  Lee, 
writes,  "our  killed  and  wounded  amount  to  about  340;"  and,  of  Battereau's  regi- 
ment, in  which  he  had  friends,  and  to  which  no  loss  is  assigned  in  the  Government 
published  return,  he  informs  us,  a  cannon-ball  "  kill'd  a  uiau  or  two"  belonging  to 
it — so  that  the  accuracy  of  the  return  in  question  may  be  doubted. 

§  Accoriling  to  Smollett,  "  1200  rebels  were  slain,  or  wounded,  on  the  field,  and 
in  the  pursuit;"  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Jacobites  lost  "upwards  of 
1000  men;"  and  we  know,  what  care  was  taken,  after  the  action,  to  put  those 
woundad,  and  titose  slain,  ujwn  a  level/ 

U  "  Everybody  who  saw  the  Highlanders  lying  dead  upon  the  field,"  alleges  a 
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Oael,  with  nobler  sentiment,  have  been,  till  lately,  in  the  habit  of 
pilgrimising  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  translate  the  bones  of  their  friends 
to  consecrated  ground,  afar  in  their  own  western  glens."  On  those 
lamented  victims  of  "  dark  Culloden's  fateful  day,"  (the  Aughrim  of  Scot- 
land,*) a  native  minstrel  feelingly  exclaims — 

"  Shades  of  the  mighty  and  the  brave, 

Who,  faithful  to  your  Stuart,  fell, 
No  trophies  mark  your  common  grave, 

Nor  dirges  to  your  mem'ry  swell ! 
But  geii'rou.i  hearts  will  weep  your  fate. 

When  far  has  rolVd  the  tide  of  time; 
And  hards  unborn  shall  renovate 

Your  fading  fame,  in  loftiest  rhyme  !^^ — Grieve. 

As  to  the  Irish  from  France  in  this  engagement,  the  Lockhart  Papers 
remark,  on  the  care  taken  by  General  O'Snllivan  to  arrange  the  Prince's 
forces  for  the  conflict, — "  Mr.  O'Sullivan  drew  np  the  army  in  line  of 
battle  (he  being  both  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster-General),  and  shew'd 
every  batalion  their  place."  The  2ud  line  of  the  Jacobites  was,  accord- 
ing to  Home,  commanded  by  the  Fontenoy  veteran.  Brigadier  Staple- 
ton.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  piquets  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
making  about  400  men.  Of  the  15  Irish  horse  of  the  Regiment  of 
Fitz-James,  Captain  Shea's  troop,  with  the  2nd  or  Lord  Balmerino's 
troop  of  Scotch  Life  Guards,  were  retained  by  Charles  about  himself, 
on  the  small  eminence  where  he  stood,  behind  the  right  of  the  2nd  line; 
and,  to  the  left  of  that  line,  detached,  or  so  as  to  be  able  to  act,  if 
required,  with  the  infantry  piquets  of  the  Brigade,  was  the  other  troop 
of  Fitz- James's  corps.  Brigadier  Stapleton  was  duly  attentive,  to  the 
I'ight  and  left  of  the  2nd  line,  under  his  command.  On  the  breaking 
down,  by  the  enemy,  of  the  park  wall  covering  the  Jacobite  right  flank 
there,  the  Brigadier  despatched  a  Lowland  regiment,  under  Gordon  of 
Abbachie,  to  arrest  the  intruders.  On  the  left,  when  the  opposing 
cavalry  of  the  English  right  were  the  first  to  advance,  in  such  a 
confident  manner,  as  if  they  were  to  deal  with  nothing  more  formidable 
than  a  flying  foe,  the  Brigadier  and  his  countrymen  interposed,  with 
suiiicient  effect,  to  teach  the  aggressors,  that  ardour  should  be  tempered 
by  prudence.  "The  horse,  on  the  right  of  the  King's  army,"  says 
Home,  "  were  the  first  that  pursued,  and  they  were  very  near  the 
Macdonalds,  when  the  Irish  piquets  came  down  from  their  place  in  the 
2nd  line,  and  fired  upon  the  dragoons,  who  halted."  This  check,  to  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy's  right,  was  given,  when,  there  being  no  hope  of 
regaining  the  day,  Charles  had  to  leave  the  field ;  after  "  ox'dering," 
writes  Captain  O'Neill,  "  the  Irish  piquets,  and  Fitz-James's  horse,  to 
make  a  stand,  and  favour  the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders,  which,"  con- 
tinues the  Captain,  "  was  as  gallantly  executed."  Smollett,  too,  after 
noting  the  final  confusion  occasioned  by  the  English  cavalry  among 
the  Prince's  force,  adds  of  the  latter,  "  the  French  j^iquets,  on  their 
left,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders,  by  a  close  and  regular 
fire."  Lord  Mahon's  injustice  in  saying  no  more,  with  reference  to  the 
Irish  here,  than  that  "a/^  the  French  auxiliaries ^ec?  towards  Inverness," 

contemporary  periodical,  ' '  allowed  that  men  of  lai-ger  size,  larger  limbs,  and  better 
proportioned,  could  not  be  found. " 

*  See  Moore's  lines  on  Aughrim,  in  the  Melodies,  commencing, 

"ForRfi  not  the  field  wliorc  they  perish'd, 
The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave !  " 
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may  be  best  refuted,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Having  pre- 
mised, how  "  the  3  regiments  of  Macdonalds,  aware  of  the  rout  of  their 
right  wing,  retreated,  in  good  order,  iipon  the  2nd  line,"  Sir  Walter 
states,  how  "  a  body  of  cavalry,  from  the  right  of  the  King's  army,  was 
commanded  to  attack  them  on  their  retreat,  but  was  checked  by  a  fire 
from  the  French  picquets,  who  advanced  to  support  the  Macdonalds." 
Sir  Walter  then  asserts  of  the  brave  Stapleton,  and  his  covering  piquets, 
"  General  Stapleton  also,  and  the  French  auxiliaries,  when  they  saw  the 
day  lost,  retreated,  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  to  Inverness."  Of  how 
much  "  caution  mark'd  the  guarded  way,"  in  which  the  Brigadier,  his 
countrymen,  and  such  as  preserved  order  like  them,  were  followed  by  the 
English  horse,  we  are  particularly  informed  by  Sir  Walter;  who  remarks, 
that  those  horse,  along  the  road  to  Inverness,  "  did  not  charge  such  of 
the  enemy,  whether  French,  or  Highlanders,  as  kept  in  a  body,  but 
dogged,  and  watched  them  closely,  on  their  retreat,  moving  more  or  less 
speedily  as  they  moved,  and  halting,  once  or  twice,  when  they  halted;" 
though,  he  concludes,  respecting  those  mounted  dodgers,  "  on  the 
stragglers,  they  made  great  havoc!"  In  other  words,  like  the  troops 
defined  by  a  Chinese  Emperor  as  "  good  soldiers,  when  opposed  to  bad 
ones,  but  bad,  when  opposed  to  good  ones,"  the  conduct  of  the  English 
cavalry  in  this  pursuit  was  as  vigorous,  or  merciless,  against  the  dispersed, 
and  the  unarmed,  or  numbers  who  had  only  come  out  to  see  the  battle,* 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  shirking,  or  "  willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid 
to  sti-ike,"  with  regard  to  the  retiring  regulars,  or  those  maintaining  a 
sulficient  formation  for  self-defence.  In  fine,  so  serviceable  here  at 
Cuiloden,  as  previously  at  Falkirk,  were  the  few  disciplined  troops  from 
France  to  Charles,  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  disadvantage  in  point 
of  number,  but  1200  of  such  well-trained  auxiliaries  would,  by  the 
general  admission  of  his  army,  have  turned  the  scale  against  the  enemy  t 
— Charles  himself,  in  his  memorial  of  November  10th,  1746,  to  Louis 
XV.,  writing,  with  respect  to  the  little  detachment  of  his  Majesty'!* 
troops  present  on  that  fatal  day,  "  que  douze  cent  hommes  de  troupes 
reglees  Vauraient  decide  en  ma  faveur,  au  vu  et  au  su  de  toute  mon  arm.ee.^^ 
Accordinji  to  a  surrendered  officer  of  Lord  John  Drummond's  detach- 
ment  of  Royal  Scots  from  France,  Captaia  and  Paymaster  James  Hay, 
the  troops  called  "  French,"  or  the  Irish  belonging  to  the  infantry  of 
their  Brigade  and  to  Fitz-James's  horse,  and  the  Scots  of  the  informant's 
regiment,  amounted,  in  the  action,  to  between  600  and  700  men  (of 
whom,  as  already  shown,  the  Irish  regulars  were  about  475,  and  the 
Scotch  compai-atively  few,  as  but  the  remainder,)  the  loss  of  the  former 
in  the  battle  being  about  100  men,  and  that  of  the  latter  50.  On  his 
approach  to  Inverness,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  met  by  a  drummer, 
with  a  message  respecting  its  surrendei',  and  with  a  letter  in  French,  as 
ordered  to  be  written  by  Brigadier  Stapleton ;  the  letter  dated  from  that 

*  Mr.  Jesse,  describing  that  English  cavalry  pursuit,  from  the  field  towards 
Inverness,  as  a  "  fri<;htful  scene,"  states — "  Manj-,  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
had  approached  to  witness  the  battle,  fell  victims  to  the  iudiscrimiuate  vengeance 
of  the  victors.  The  latter,  by  their  disgrace.i  and  discomfitures,  had  been  provoked 
to  the  most  savage  thirst  for  revenge. 

■\-  Had  the  greater  portion  of  Fitz-James's  regiment,  intercepted  at  sea  by  Com- 
modore Knowles  in  March,  and  of  Lally's  regiment,  obliged  at  the  same  time  to 
return  to  port,  been  able  to  reach  Scotland,  Charles,  with  the  little  band  of 
regulars,  already  there,  would  have  had  ahore  1200,  or  more  than  the  number 
deemed  sufficient  to  give  him  a  victory  at  Cuiloden. 
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place,  and  directed,  "  To  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Troops  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland."  It  had  been  first  received 
by  Major-General  Bland,  by  whom  it  was  forwai-ded  to  the  Duke,  and 
was  as  follows :  "  Sir, — The  Fi-ench  officers  and  soldiers,  who  are  at 
Inverness,  suiTender  themselves  prisoners  to  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  hope  for  everything  that  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  English  generosity.  Signed,  Cusack,  Murphy,  Marquis 
d'Eguilles,  Dehau,  O'Brien,  Mac  Donnell."*  In  reply  to  the  deliveiy  of 
this  note  by  the  drummer,  together  with  "  a  message  fi'om  Genei-al 
Stapleton,  oflPei'ing  to  surrender,  and  asking  quarter,"  adds  Home,  "  the 
Duke  made  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  alight  from  his  horse,  and,  with  his 
pencil,  write  a  note  to  General  Stapleton,  assuring  him  of  fair  quarter, 
and  honom-able  treatment."  The  drummer  was  sent  back  to  Inverness 
with  this  courteous  answer,  and  a  company  of  grenadiers,  under  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  of  tlie 
arms  of  the  troops  from  France  there,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Next  day,  28th,  the  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  allowed,  by 
the  Duke,  the  liberty  of  the  town  of  Inverness,  on  signing  a  parole  of 
honour,  not  to  leave  the  place,  "without  a  permission  from  his  Royal 
Highness."  To  that  document  were  attached  the  following  names,  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  in  the  service  of  France.  Berwick's  Regiment. 
Stapleton,  Brigadier  of  the  Armies  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel— Delahoyde,  Captain — Patrick  Clery,  Captain — Thomas 
Goold,  Lieutenant  —  Peter  O'Reilly,  Lieutenant  —  Eugene  O'Keeffe, 
Lieutenant. — Bulkeley's  Regiment.  N.  Comerford,  Captain — O'Don- 
nell.  Lieutenant — Thomas  Scott,  Volunteer. — Dillon's  Regiment.  Cu- 
sack, Captain — Richard  Bourke,  Captain — Edward  Nugent,  Captain — 
John  Dillon,  Captain — John  Mac  Donagh,  Lieutenant — Michael  Burke, 
Lieutenant — Carbery  Fox,  Lieutenant. — Roth's  Regiment.  Thomas 
Mac  Dermott,  Captain — Dudley  Mac  Dermott,  Lieutenant — Peter  Taaffe, 
Lieutenant. — L ally's  Regiment.  Robert  Stack,  Captain  t — Richard 
Murphy,  Captain — Alexander  Geoghegan,  Captain — Miles  Swiny,  Lieu- 
tenant—Patrick Sarsfield,  Lieutenant — James  Grant,  Lieutenant. — Fitz- 
James's  Regiment.  John  Mac  Donnell,  Colonel — Francis  Nugent,  Cap- 
tain, and  Quarter-master  to  French  troops  in  Scotland — Patrick  Nugent, 
Captain — Robert  Shee,  Captain — Thomas  Bagot,  Captain — Mark  Bagot, 
Adjutant — Barnewall,  Lieutenant — John  Nugent,  Lieutenant — Cooke, 
Comet  —  Philip  Molloy,  Quarter-master. — Royal  Scotch  Regiment. 
O'Donoghue,  Captain — John  St.  Leger,  Captain. — Regiment  of  Paris 
Militia.     John  O'Brien,  Captain,  ^     With  these  38  officers,  13  others, 

*  Printed,  in  modern  Scotch  fashion,  "Macdonald,"  but  should  be,  as  here  and 
snhsequently  given,  "  Mac  Donnell."     This  was  the  Irish  officer,  who  had  been  1  of 
«'  the  7  men  of  Moidart." 
+  Of  this  officer,  it  is  noted,  that,  "being  wounded,  ilurphy  sign'd  for  him." 
J  Those  names,  derived  from  4  contemporary  hsts,  have  been  generally  turned 
from  Frenchified  into  EngHsh  forms ;  such  evident  misprints  as  "  Patrick  Clercjue  " 
and  "O'Banil"  have  been  altered  into  "Patrick  C/ert/"  and  "0' Donnell;"  and  the 
officers  of  every  regiment  have  been  inserted  under  their  respective  corps,  instead 
of  otherwise.     In  the  London  Gazette,  under  the  head  of  '"Whitehall,  April  24," 
O.  S.,  1746,  the  Irish,  or  "French  piquets,"  after  the  engagement  at  Culloden,  are 
mentioned,  as  "amounting  to  about  300  men,"  when  they  "surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  at  discretion."     And  a  paragraph  from  "Inverness,   April  23,"  0.  S., 
alleges  of  those  prisoners,  that  "yesterday  310  of  them  were  shipped  off  for  New- 
castle."    These  and  the  Irish  intercepted  by  Commodore  Knowles,  and  with  Captaia 
Talbot,  would  make  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  officers. 
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Scotch,  French,  or  Spanish,  signed  the  same  document,  making  in  all  51; 
among  whom  was  the  Marquis  d'Eguilles,  in  poor  '< Prince  Charlie's" 
late  court,  known  as  "the  French  Ambassador."     The  gallant  commander 
of  the  Irish  piquets,  Walter  Stapleton,  died  at  Inverness,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  action  at  Culloden,  of  the  injuries  he  had  received 
there;  or  only  about  a  year  subsequent  to  his  distinction  at  Fontenoy, 
and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier.     The  name  of  Stapleton — in  the 
12th  century,  the  period  of  its  Anglo-Norman  introduction  into  Mimster, 
and  long  after,  written  De  Stapleton — was  thus  remarkable  at  the  close 
of  the  struggle  for  the  Stuarts  in  Scotland,  as,  about  55  years  before,  on. 
a  like  occasion,  in  Ireland,  when  Colonel  Stapleton,  Deputy-Governor  of 
Limerick  for  King  James  II.,  fell,  in  October,  1691,  heading  the  sally 
against  the  Williamites,*  which  immediately  preceded  the  truce,  that  led 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  there,  by  the  famous  Treaty.     To  such 
honourable  associations  of  the  name  of  Stapleton  with  Ireland,  Flanders, 
and  Scotland,  or  Limerick,  Fontenoy,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden,  it  may  be 
added,  that,  as  the  Colonel  was  not  its  only  representative  among  the 
officers  of  the  Jacobite  army  in  the  national  war  at  home,  neither  was  the 
Brigadier  among  those  of  the  Brigade  abroad.     In  referring  to  an  alleged 
proposal  (though  not  acted  on)  among  the  Scotch,  that  their  English 
prisoners  should  be  put  to  death,  Horace  Walpole  mentions  a  circum- 
stance creditable  to  the  memory  of  General   Stapleton,  who  therevipon 
"lu'ged,  that  he  was  come  to  fight,  and  not  to  butcher;  and  that,  if  they 
acted  any  such  barbarity,  he  would  leave  them,  with  all  his  men."     It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  this  contest,  did 
Dot  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Irish  officer's  book;  in  showing,  that  he,  too, 
was  above  "  any  such  barbarity "  as  that  alluded  to,  by  regulating  his 
conduct  on  the  principle  "that  he  was  come  to  fight,  and  not  to  butcher." 
From  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  the   Irish   piquets  with 
Charles's  force  might  be  regarded — as,  on  the  one  hand,  born  subjects  of 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  yet  fighting  against  it 
— and,  on  the  other,  as  a  poi'tion  of  the  troops  of  the  King  of  France, 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cartel  of  Frankfort,  accoi'diug  to  which  the 
regular  militaiy,  captured  on  each  side,  were  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  without  any  question,  as  to  what  country  they  might  be  natives  of 
— Major-General  Bland  would  appear  to  have  deemed  it  most  expedient, 
on  his  part,  to  devolve  the  responsibility  of  a  reply  to  the  message  and 
letter  from  the  Irish  at  Inverness,  on  his  superior  officer,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.     The  Duke,  who,  however  intolerant,  and  even  brutal,  to 
those  he  designated   "rebels,"    was  not  incapable  bf  acting  with  the 
generosity  of  a  Prince,  and  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  towards  those 
whom,  though  enemies,  he  considered  to  belong  to  his  own  profession  as 
regular  soldiers,  behaved  accordingly,  with  reference  to  the  message  and 
letter.     The  remains  of  the  Irish  piquets  were  soon  after  removed  into 
England;  and,  owing  to  an  attempt  (as  might  be  expected)   of    sovie 
members  of  her  Government,  to  question,  or  explain  away,  the  right  of 
the  Irish  to  be  regularly  exchanged  as  French,  notwithstanding  the  Cartel 
of  Frankfort,  the  detention  of  the  prisoners  was  longer  than  it  ought  to 
have  been;  so  that  an  official   correspondence  took  place  between  the 

"  Plunkett's  Light  to  the  Blind.  The  Deputy  Governor  of  Limerick  seems  to  be 
the  same  officer  mentioned  earlier  in  the  war,  or  October,  1689,  by  another  Jacobite 
authority,  as  "  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stapylton, "  and  defeating  a  Williamite  party 
♦'within  6  miles  of  C'arlingford." 
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French  and  English  on  the  matter  ;  till  it  was  at  last,  or  in  1747,  aiTan gedy 
irrespective  of  any  political  higgling,  or  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Cartel,  and  the  honest  and  soldierly  view  of  the  case,  adopted  and  advocated 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  business. 
"AH  these  prisoners,  whilst  they  were  in  England,"  alleges  my  French 
authority,  "received  subsistence  money,  which  the  Court  of  France  trans- 
mitted to  them,  and  which  was  paid  to  their  order,  without  deduction. 
On  the  exchange,  each  officer  received  the  amount  of  his  allowances,, 
luring  the  time  he  had  been  absent,  at  the  rate  of  the  English  penny, 
valued  as  the  Fi'ench  sol,  and  the  soldiers  and  cavalry  the  same."  As, 
moreover,  the  treatment  of  these  prisoners  in  England  was  good,  the 
majority  of  the  officers  being  at  libei'ty  on  their  parole,  the  condition  of 
the  piquets  there  was  far  superior  to  that  of  their  campaigning  in  Scot- 
land; where,  in  addition  to  the  hardships  connected  with  active  service 
in  such  a  cold  climate,  severe  season,  and  poor  or  ravaged  country,  regular 
Commissaries  and  Paymasters  from  France  not  having  accompanied  the 
hurried  landings  from  the  Continent,  "  these  troops,"  we  are  told,  "  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  pay  they  could  get;"  and  how  little  reasoa 
*they  "  had  to  be  satisfied  "  on  that  score,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  previoiisly  written.*  Their  general  conduct  in  aid  of  Prince  Charles, 
allowing  for  the  smallness  of  their  number,  was  not  less  creditable  to 
themselves,  than  worthy  of  the  famous  body  of  national  ti'oops  from  Avhich 
they  were  detached.  The  volume  of  light,  that  blazed  from  the  emerald, 
as  one  and  indivisible  at  Fontenoy,  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  frag- 
ments of  it  at  Falkirk  and  CuUoden ;  yet  the  lustre  of  those  fragments 
there,  though  necessarily  so  much  less,  bore  a  fail-  proportion  to  the 
splendour  of  the  original  jewel. 

"The  gem  may  be  broke 
By  many  a  stroke, 
But  nothing  can  cloud  its  native  ray; 
Each  fragment  will  cast 
A  light,  to  the  last, — 
And  thus,  Erin,  my  countr}^  tho'  broken  thou  art, 

There's  a  lustre  Avithin  thee,  that  ne'er  vdW  decay; 
A  spirit,  which  beams  through  each  suffering  jjart, 
And  now  smiles  at  all  pain,  on  the  Princess  day."  f — ilooRE. 

To  return  to  Charles.  During  the  engagement  at  Culloden,  he  had 
Ms  share  of  personal  danger ;  2  pieces  of  the  enemy's  well-served  artil- 
lery having  been  specially  pointed,  by  its  commander,  Colonel  Belford, 
against  him,  and  his  immediate  mounted  attendants.  He  was  bespattered, 
lip  to  his  face,  with  the  mud,  dashed  about  by  the  balls;  the  1st  horse  he 
rode  being  so  wounded,  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  knee,  as  to  become 
unmanageable,:}:  had  to  be  changed  for  a  2nd ;  1  of  his  servants  was 
killed,  who  held  another  horse  behind  him;  and  of  the  little  body  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  cavalry  around  him,  consisting  of  the  2nd,  or  Lord 
Balmerino's,  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  Captain  Shea's  troop  of  Fitz- 
James's  Regiment  of  Horse,  each  troop  seemingly  but  37  or  38,  or  both 
about  75  in  number,  the  loss  appears  to  have  been  fully  proportioned  to 

•  John  O'Connell's  French  MSS.  on  Irish  Brigade,  Appendix  to  O'Conor's  Military 
Memoirs,  and  British  publications  of  the  time. 

t  The  Stuart  Prince,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  Regent  for  his  father  .James  III.,  aa 
the  Hanoverian  Prince,  written  of  by  Moore,  was  Regent  for  his  father  George  III. ! 

*  "Which  horse,"  relates  a  Highland  officer,  "is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
Scots  gentleman." 
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the  skill  of  the  English  gunners.  A  hostile  letter  from  Leith  on  the: 
battle  remarks,  with  respect  to  the  Life  Guards — "  The  Pretender's  Life 
Guards  have  suffered  greatly.  A  person,  this  moment  arrived,  saio  26  of 
them  in  a  heap,  with  the  lace  cut  off  their  vests,  and  their  tartan  belts 
lying  beside  them  !  "  And,  in  evidently  alluding  to  such  of  Fitz-James'& 
horse,  as,  after  being  with  the  Prince  at,  and  accompanying  him  out  of, 
the  fight,  were  subsequently  dismissed,  with  orders  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  next  day  did  so,  the  Duke's 
account  would  show,  how  few  of  those  Irish  remained.  "  As  his  Royal 
Highness  was  at  dinner,"  adds  that  account,  "  3  officers,  and  about  16 
of  Fitz-James's  regiment,  who  were  mounted,  came,  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners."  When  Napoleon,  at  Waterloo,  though  the  day 
was  lost  beyond  recovery,  still  lingered  upon  the  field,  Marshal  Soult,  and 
other  officers,  seized  the  Emperor's  bridle,  turned  his  horse  round,  and 
withdrew  their  Sovereign  from  useless  destruction ;  the  Marshal  exclaim- 
ing— "Ah,  Sire,  the  enemy  is  fortunate  enough  already!"  In  a  similar 
position  with  Charles  at  Culloden,  after  resorting  to  entreaties  in  vain, 
O'Sullivan,  laying  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  Prince's  horse,,  and  assisted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  other  Irish  gentlemen,  hurried  their  unfor- 
tunate master  from  the  fatal  spectacle,  which  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
royal  claims  of  his  race.*  Of  Charles's  subsequent  wanderings,  hard- 
ships, and  perils,  between  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,^ 
for  the  5  months  he  was  exposed  to  the  pui'suit  of  his  enemies — scenes,, 
amidst  which  he  displayed  a  strength  of  constitution  as  loonderfid,  as  he  did 
a  fortitude,  cheerfulness,  and  jwesence  of  mind,  entitled  to  the  highest  admir- 
ation!— it  will  only  be  requisite  here  to  touch  on  some  circumstances, 
less  as  connected  with  his  immediate  history,  than  as  involving  due 
notices  of  the  principal  Irish  who  either  served  with  him,  or  who  finally 
contributed  to  effect  his  return  to  France. 

Among  the  former.  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  whose  time  of  life,  and 
infirmitie-s,  rendered  it  peculiarly  necessary  that  he  should  quit  Scotland 
for  the  Continent,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape,  in  May,  along  with  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lords  John  Drummond,  Elcho,  Naii-n,  itc,  from 
Arisaig  ;  whence,  if  not  unluckily  departed  some  days  before  for  the 
Western  Isles,  Charles  himself,  O'Sullivan,  and  Captain  O'Neill,  might, 
likewise  have  gotten  away,  with  2  French  privateers,  the  Mars  and  the 
Bellone  from  Nantes,  that  beat  off  3  Ei:iglish  ships-of-war,  the  Greyhound^ 
the  Baltimore,  and  the  Terror;  and,  it  may  be  observed,  also  brought  so  large 
a  sum,  for  the  Frince,  as  £2>l,llo ;  which,  if  landed  afeio  weeks  sooner,  would 
most  probably,  if  not  certainly,  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  contest.f 
After  various  adventures   on  both   elements,   "endui-ing   privations  of 

*  On  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  compare  the  accounts  of  Generals  Gourgaud  and 
Vaudoncourt,  and  M.  Fleury  de  Cliaboulon.  Respecting  Charles  at  Culloden, 
according  to  Home,  "  The  Cornet,  who  carried  the  standard  of  the  •2nd  Troop  of 
Horse  Guards,  haa  left  a  paper,  signed  with  his  name,  in  which  he  says,  that  the 
entreaties  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  his  other  friends,"  to  quit  the  field,  "would 
have  been  in  vain,  if  General  Sullivan  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Charles's 
horse,  and  turned  him  about. "  Sir  Walter  Scott  adds,  how  Charles  "  was  forced 
from  the  field  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  others  of  the  Irish  officers,  who  were 
about  his  person." 

+  "Si  j'eusse  re(,u  plutdt,"  writes  Charles  to  Louis  XV.,  "la  moitie  seulcment 
de  I'argent  que  votre  Majeste  m'a  envoye,  j'aurais  combattu  le  Due  de  Cumber- 
land avec  un  nombre  6gal,  et/e  taurais  surement  hattu,"  &c. ;  since,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  so  much  icas  done,  by  such  a  very  inferior  number  as  that  of  the  Highland 
army  at  Culloden.     And  they  wearied  and  starving  I 
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every  kind,  fleeing  from  island  to  island,  and  from  rock  to  rock,  tor- 
mented by  hunger  and  thirst,  unprotected  from  the  cold,  and  constantly 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  weather,"  Charles,  with  "  his  dear  O'Sullivan 
and  his  faithful  O'lSTeill,"  (as  I  find  them  designated)  and  some  others, 
was.  towards  the  end  of  June,  in  the  island  of  South  Uist,  where  he, 
and  his  companions,  were  kindly  entertained.  "  For  the  Mac  Donalds 
in  that  island,"  writes  a  hostile  contemporaiy,  "are  a  generous  sort  of 
people,  and  being  all  Papists,*  they  cultivate  the  old  Scots'  union  with 
France,  both  in  religion  and  civil  policy.  Few,  or  none  of  them,  though 
born  with  a  martial  genius,  enter  into  the  British  ai'my,  but  rather  seek 
their  fortunes  abroad,  and  are  much  assisted  toward  preferment  by  the 
Chevalier  and  his  sons."  The  enemy,  being  informed  of  the  quarter  in 
which  Charles  and  those  who  accompanied  him  had  taken  refuge,  pre- 
pared such  a  force  by  sea  and  land  for  the  apprehension  of  the  party, 
tliat  all  the  coasts  of  Uist,  Skye,  &c.,  and  the  channel  towards  the  main- 
land, swarmed  with  armed  vessels,  or  other  light  craft,  on  the  watch 
against  any  attempt  to  leave  Uist,  that,  moreovei-,  without  a  passport, 
was  Tnade  "  high  treason;"  while  the  small  territory  of  which  Uist  con- 
sisted, only  20  miles  long,  and  at  most  4  broad,  was  to  be  searched  with 
detachments  of  a  corps  of  2000  men,  hoping  to  gain  or  share  the 
promised  government  reward  of  £30,000,  for  "  the  young  Pretender"  by 
proceeding,  in  different  directions,  from  the  coast,  till  they  should  so 
inclose,  as  to  net  or  dispatch  him,  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy. 

Among  the  most  odious  of  those  "  human  wolves "  who,  although 
Scotchmen  by  birth,  yet,  the  better  to  qualify  themselves  for  further 
preferment,  or  additional  pay,  shrank  from  no  inliumanity  at  the  expense 
of  their  unhappy  Jacobite  countiymen,  were  3  ruffians.  Captains  Caroline 
Scott  and  John  Ferguson,  and  a  Major  Lockhart.f  Of  those  3  sanguinary 
wretches,  the  1st,  known  as  "the  ferocious  Scott,"  was  within  a  mile  of 
Chai-les  and  his  companions,  when  O'Sullivan,  by  what  he  had  suffered, 
found  himself  so  disabled  for  travelling  any  more  on  foot,  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should  remain,  duly  disguised,  in  the  care  of  some  faithful 
boatmen.  On  the  consequent  separation  between  the  Prince  and  his 
Oenei'al,  ray  informant,  alleges  a  Georgeite  writer,  "  declared,  that  the 
Chevalier's  parting  with  Sullivan  was  like  tearing  his  heart  from  his  body 
— for  that  was  the  man's  phrase."  Charles,  then  "  taking  a  couple  of 
shirts  under  his  arm,"  and  accompanied  only  by  Captain  O'Neill, 
hastened,  as  it  grew  dark,  to  get  from  South  Uist  into  Benbecula; 
which,  when  the  tide  was  out,  was  joined  with  South  Uist,  but,  when  the 
tide  was  in,  formed  a  separate  island.  There,  "at  midnight,"  relates 
Captain  O'Neill,  "  we  came  to  a  hut,  where,  by  good  fortune,  we  met 
with  Miss  Flora  Mac  Donald,"  of  South  Uist,  "  whom  I  formerly  knew. 

*  Governor  Campbell,  too,  writing  from  Fort  William  in  August,  1745,  to  Sir 
John  Cope,  refers  to  the  Jacobite  landing  from  France,  and  sympathy  with  that 
movement  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  as  having  taken  place,  "in  the  country 
of  Moidart — inhabited  by  the  Macdonalds,  all  Roman  CathoHcs. "  And  Sir  Waiter 
Scott,  in  mentioning  the  famous  Kejipoch,  (whose  death  has  been  noticed  at 
CuUodeu,)  and  Itis  Mac  Donalds,  observes,  how,  though  "Keppoch  was  a  Protes- 
tant, his  clan  were  Catiiolics." 

•I-Mr.  Jesse,  in  naming  "  CJaptain  Caroline  Scott,  and  Major  Lockhart,"  among 
the  vile  representatives  of  official  briitahty  towards  the  unfortunate  Jacobites, 
remarks — "It  is  natural,  perhaps,  as  an  Englishman,  to  feel  some  satisfaction, 
in  recording  that  2  out  of  the  number  were  Scotchmen.''  He  might  have  added 
a  3rd,  in  Ferguson.     But  who  employed  and  promoted  i/tem  ? 
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I  quitted  the  Prince  at  some  distance  from  the  hut,  and  went  with  a 
design  to  inform  myself,"  with  respect  to  the  enemy,  "if  the  Indepen- 
dent Companies  were  to  pass  that  way  next  day,  as  we  had  been  informed? 
The  young  lady  answered  me,  not,  and  said,  that  they  were  not  to  pass, 
till  the  day  after.  Then  I  told  her,  I  had  bi'ought  2^  friend  to  see  her; 
and  she,  with  some  emotion,  asked  me,  if  it  was  the  Prince?  I  answered 
her,  it  was;  and  instantly  brought  him  in  !  We  then  consulted  on  the 
imminent  danger  the  Prince  was  in,  and  could  thiuk  of  no  more  proper 
and  safe  expedient,  than  to  pi'opose  to  Miss  Flora  to  convey  him  to  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  where  her  mother  lived-"  This,  as  the  zealous  Captain 
suggested,  Miss  Mac  Donald  might  effect,  by  obtaining  from  her  brother, 
who  commanded  1  of  the  Independent  Companies,  a  pass,  empowering 
her  to  return  to  her  mother  in  that  island,  accompanied  by  a  female 
servant,  in  which  9haracter  the  Prince  might  be  disguised.  Miss  Mac 
Donald  at  first  very  naturally,  though  "  with  the  greatest  resj)ect  and 
loyalty,"  declining  to  act  upon  the  proposal,  from  the  trouble  in  which  it 
might  involve  her  relatives,  "  I  then,"  says  the  noble-hearted  O'Neill, 
*'  demonstrated  to  her  tlte  honour  and  immdrtality  that  would  redound  to 
her,  hy  such  a  glorious  action;  and  she  at  length  acquiesced,  after  the 
Prince  had  told  her  the  sense  he  would  always  entertain  of  so  con- 
spicuous a  service."  *  She  promised  the  Prince  and  the  Captain,  to 
acquaint  them  when,  the  necessaiy  arrangements  should  be  concluded,  and 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains. 

Btit,  though  thus  far  fortunate,  it  was  some  time  before  circumstances 
admitted  of  their  being  relieved  from  the  miseries  of  their  situation. 
After  having  been  arrested  with  her  servant,  as  venturing  to  cross  the 
ford  between  Benbecula  and  South  Uist  without  a  passport,  and  been 
detained  longer  than  was  desirable  at  the  adjacent  military  station,  Flora 
was  liberated  by  her  stepfather,  Mr.  Mac  Donald  of  Armadale,  who  like- 
wise gave  her  a  passport  and  letter  for  Skye,  empowei'ing  her  to  proceed 
thither,  with  a  man  to  attend  her,  and  "one  Betty  Burke,  an  Irish  girl," 
as  a  good  spinner,  in  which  last  character  the  Prince  was  to  be  disguised. 
The  means  for  effecting  this  disguise  were  finally  attained  through  tlie  aid 
of  Lady  Claui'anald,  or  Clanronald,  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  island. 
"Lady  Clanronald,"  alleges  the  Highland  journal,  "dress'd  up  the  Prince 
in  his  new  habit,  not  without  some  mirth  and  railry  passing  amidst  all 
their  distress  and  pei-plexity,  and  a  mixture  of  tears  and  smiles.  The 
dress  was  on  pui-pose  coarse  and  homely,  suited  to  the  fashion  of  the 
wearer,  viz.,  a  callico  gown,  with  a  light  coulered  quilted  pettycoat,  a 
mantle  of  dun  camelot,  made  after  the  Irish  fashion,  with  a  hood  joined 
to  it."  These  habiliments  were  so  little  adapted  to  the  Prmce,  that  the 
appearance  he  made  in  them  subsequently  caused  1  of  his  protectors, 
the  worthy  Mac  Donald  of  Kingsburgh,  to  remark — "Your  enemies  call 
you  a  jn-etender;  but,  if  you  be,  I  can  tell  you,  you  are  the  worst  of  your 
trade  I  ever  saw."  >  Charles  was  not  ready  to  depart,  with  his  generous 
benefactress,  for  Skye,  before  it  was  high  time  that  lie  should  do  so,  as 

"  Bishop  Forbes  alleges  of  Captain  O'Neill's  narrative,  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion— "  In  all  tliis,  Captain  O'Neille  is  exactly  right :  for  I  have  heard  Miss  Mac 
Donald  declare,  more  than  once,  that  the  Captain  came  to  her  (bringing  the  Prince 
alon^  with  him)  when  she  ha])pened  to  be  in  a  shealing,"  or  cabin,  "belonging  to 
her  brother  ;  that  the.  Captain  tvoft  the  contriver  of  the  ncheme;  and  that  she  herself 
was  very  backward  to  engage  in  it :  aud,  indeed,  no  wonder,  (whatever  some  may 
say)  when  one  seriously  considers  the  important  trust,  and  the  many  dangers 
attending  it." 
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General  John  Campbell  of  Mamore  (afterwards  4th  Duke  of  Argyle)  had 
not  only  arrived  with  a  large  number  of  military  in  Benbecula,  but  a 
messenger,  with  the  still  more  alarming  intelligence,  that  the  infamous 
Captain  Ferguson,  and  an  advanced  party,  were  actually  at  Ormaclade, 
the  residence  of  Lady  Clanranald,  reached  that  lady,  while  she  was  still 
at  dinner,  in  a  hut,  near  the  shore,  with  her  friend  Flora,  the  Prince,  and 
O'jSTeill,  previous  to  the  intended  embarkation.  Lady  Clanranald  had 
consequently  to  hurry  home,  while  Charles  and  Flora  prepared  to  saU, 
attended  by  a  trusty  Highlander,  Neil  Mac  Echan.* 

Charles,  who  had  now  to  part  with  the  "faithful  O'Neill,"  so  long  his 
companion  in  suffering  and  danger,  could  hai'dly  bring  himself  to  agree 
to  such  a  sepai-ation.  He  requested  Flora,  and  was,  for  some  time,  most 
pressingly  joined  by  the  Captain  in  the  request,  that  all  should  sail 
together;  with  which  proposal,  she,  however,  very  sensibly  i-efused  to 
comply,  in  as  much  as  such  an  addition  to  the  number  authorized  in  her 
pass,  while  exposing  the  supernumerary  party  to  a  risk  that  could  be 
avoided,  might  frustrate  the  entire  undertaking.  The  Pi'ince,  neverthe- 
less, was  so  generous,  as  to  decline  going  at  all  unless  accompanied  by 
O'Neill,  until  the  latter,  on  due  consideration,  perceiving,  how  imperative 
it  was,  that  prudence  should  get  the  better  of  attachment,  said  to  Charles — 
•'  If  you  make  the  least  demur,  I  will  instantly  go  about  my  business,  as 
I  am  extremely  indifferent  what  becomes  of  me,  so  that  your  person  is 
safe."  Still,  it  was  only  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  until  after  many 
entreaties,  that  Charles  would  consent  to  embark,  attended  only  by  Floi-a, 
and  Mac  Echan.  "  Here,"  exclaims  O'Neill,  "  my  hard  fate,  and  the 
Prince's  safety,  which  was  my  only  object,  obliged  me  to  share  no  longer 
the  fortunes  of  that  illustrious  hero,  whose  grandeur  of  soul,  with  a  calmness 
of  spirit  particular  to  himself  in  such  dangers,  increased  in  these  moments 
when  the  general  part  of  mankind  abandon  themselves  to  their  fate.f  I  now 
could  only  recommend  him  to  God  and  his  good  fortune,  and  made 
my  way,  amidst  the  enemy,  to  South  Uist,  where  we  had  left  Colonel 
O'Sullivan.  Next  day  I  joined  O'SuUivan,  and  found  (4  days  after  the 
Prince  2:)arted)  a  French  cutter,  commanded  by  one  Dumont,  and  who  had 
on  board  2  Captains  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  with  a  number  of  Volunteers, 
Here  Colonel  O'Sullivan  and  I  concerted  what  were  the  properest  mea- 
sures to  be  taken.  We  agreed,  that  he  should  go  on  board  the  cutter, 
as  he  ivas  so  reduced  by  the  long  fatigues  that  he  had  undergone  in  the 
mountains,  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk;  and  that  he  should  bring  the  cutter 
to  Loch  Seaforth,  nigh  the  Isle  of  Rasay,  where  the  Prince  ordered  me  to 
join  him,  by  a  billet  he  had  sent  me,  the  day  before,  by  one  of  the  boat- 
men who  had  rowed  him  to  the  Isle  of  Sky.  After  having  seen  my  friend 
on  board,  and  after  innumerable  difficulties,  I  got  a  boat,  and  went  round 
the  Isle  of  Sky  to  the  Isle  of  Rasay,  place  of  rendezvous;  but,  at  my 
landing,  had  intelligence,  that  the  Prince  was  returned  to  the  Isle  of  Sky; 

"  A  'Sla.c  Donne.ll,  (as  he  himself  ivrote  the  name,)  or  Mac  Donald.  He  was  father 
of  the  celebrated  Etienue-Jacques-Joseph-Alexandre  Mac  Donald,  previous  to  and 
at  the  Kevoliition,  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  Regiment  of  Dillon ;  finally 
Marshal  of  France,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  &c. ;  and  by  Napoleon,  at  Fontaiaebleau,  in 
1S14,  so  uobly  "faithful  found,  among  the  faithless." 

t  The  representations  of  Charles  by  his  Scotch  adherents  fully  sujiport  the  warm 
terms  in  which  he  is  here  spoken  of  by  the  Irish  officer.  Among  other  circum- 
stances to  Charles's  credit,  we  are  told,  that  "  he  regretted  more  the  distress  of  those 
who  suffered  for  adherimj  to  his  interest,  than  the  hardshijjs  and  daiirjers  he  was  hourly: 
exposed  to," 
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•whereupon,  I  hasted  to  said  Isle  of  Sky  again,  and  there,  too,  had  the 
grief  to  learn,  that  he  had  departed  that  island ;  hut,  for  what  place,  no- 
body could  inform  me  in  the  least.  I  then  i-epaired  to  Loch  Nammaddy, 
in  North  Ui.st,  where,  by  our  agreement,  Colonel  O'Sullivan  was  to  come 
to  me,  in  case  that,  in  8  days,  I  did  not  join  him  at  Loch  Seaforth." 
Here  also  the  honest  and  indefatigable  O'Neill  was  disappointed,  yet 
without  his  explaining  ivh?/ — the  reason,  however,  being,  that  the  French 
cutter,  in  which  O'Sullivan  ivas  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  having  been 
heard  of  by  the  enemy,  and,  about  3  hours  before  O'Neill's  return, 
2  of  tlieir  armed  wherries,  with  30  men  in  each,  having  been  descried 
ai")proaching  to  attack  the  vessel,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  fair  wind  to 
escape,  and  sail  for  France.* 

"  Not  finding  my  friend  there,"  continues  O'Neill,  with  reference  to 
O'Sullivan  at  Loch  Nammaddy,  in  North  TJist,  "  after  a  delay  of  4  days, 
I  returned  to  the  Isle  of  Beubecula,  where  I  promised  myself  greater 
safety  than  anywhere  else;  but  I  met  with  a  quite  different  iTsage,  for  the 
very  person  in  whom  I  had  entirely  confided,  and  under  whose  care  I  was, 
betrayed  me  to  Captain  Mac  Neal,  (induced  thereto  by  a  great  sum  of 
money  offered  for  me,)  t  who  was  in  that  country,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Fergusson  of  the  Furnace  bomb."  The  lattei-,  already  named  as 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  detestable  species  in  Scotland,  was 
born  at  Old  Meldrum  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  having  been  remarkable, 
even  in  his  younger  years,  or  among  his  school-fellows,  for  a  ci-uel  turn  of 
mind,  was  the  fitter  instrument  for  such  unscrupulous  exercises  of  power, 
.as  would  be  serviceable  to  the  perpetrator,  in  proportion  to  their  accor- 
dance with  the  unfeeling  policy  of  a  vindictive  government.  J  "  I  was 
taken,"  proceeds  Captain  O'Neill,  "by  this  Captain  Mac  Neal,  in  a  rock, 
over  a  Loch,  where  I  had  skulked  for  4  days,  and  brought  to  Captain 
Fergusson,  who  used  me  with  the  barbarity  of  a  pirate,  stripped  me,  and 
had  ordered  me  to  be  put  into  a  rack,  and  w'hipped  by  his  hangman, 

*  In  Flora  Mac  Donald's  narrative,  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  shameful  aspersion  sought 
to  be  cast  upon  O'Sullivan,  connected  with  the  departure  for  France  of  the  cutter 
in  which  Jie  was,  without  waiting'  for  Caiitain  O'Neill's  return.  When  O'Neill  came 
back  "to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  cutter,"  says  Flora,  "unhappily  for  him, 
he  found,  that  the  timorous  O'Sullivan,  having  a  fair  wind,  and  not  having  courage 
to  stay  till  O'Neill's  return,  being  resolved  to  take  care  of  number  1,  obliged  the 
Captain  to  set  sail  directlj',  lest  he  should  be  taken,  and  should  lose  his  precious 
life. "  But,  as  Flora  was  not  on  board  the  cutter,  how  could  she  hwiv,  that 
O'Sulhvan,  who  was  not  its  owner,  was  able  to  oblige  its  French  Captain  to  sail 
away? — moreover,  if  O'Sullivau  were  taken,  would  not  his  life,  as  that  of  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  France,  or  like  his  friend  O'Neill's,  be  ,sa/e?— and,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  the  French  Captain  of  the  cutter  would  naturally,  or  of  his  own  accord,  deem 
it  ouly  ])rudent  to  make  off,  when  2  hostile  wherries  were  actually  coming  tg  assail 
him? — for  all  he  knew,  or  mi^ht  reasonably  suspect,  as  precursors  of  a  much  greater 
or  comi)letely  irresistible  force,  where  the  enemy,  by  the  number  of  their  vessels, 
were  masters  of  the  sea.  O'Neill,  too,  in  reference  to  this  very  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  left  behind,  styles  O'Sullivan  "my  friend,"  without  attaching  any 
blame  to  lilm,  for  the  occurrence  in  question.  In  a  word,  the  cutter  remained  at 
the  place  appointed,  until  discovered,  and  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy ;  in 
which  case,  was  it  to  risk  being  cajitured,  to  no  purjiose?  since,  if  captured,  how  wa9 
O'Neill  to  have  been  taki'n  on  hoard,  and  broiujlit  bach  to  France? 

t  It  is  a  pity,  that  O  Neill  has  not  consigned  his  betrayer  to  everlasting  historical 
damnation,  by  naming  him. 

t  In  a  "List  of  Promotions"  for  1746,  under  OcJ;ober,  I  meet  with  "Captain 
Ferguson,  of  the  Furnac  bomb,"  to  be  "Cajitain  of  a  newly  launch'd  20  gain  ship, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  his  good  ser\'ice  durmg  the 
rebellion." 
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because  I  would  not  confess  v)here  I  thought  the  Prince  was.*  As  I  was 
just  going  to  be  whipped,  being  already  stripped,  Lieutenant  Mac  Caghan 
of  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  who  commanded  a  party  under  Captain  Fergusson, 
very  generously  opposed  this  bai-barous  usage,  and,  coming  out  with  his 
drawn  sword,  threatened  Captain  Fergitsson,  that  he  would  sa,crifice  himself 
and  his  detachment,  rather  than  see  an  officer  used  after  such  an  infamous 
manner.  I  cannot  avoid  acquainting  the  public,"  concludes  the  Irish 
Captain,  with  reference  to  John  Campbell,  the  future  Duke  of  Argyle, 
"that  4  days  after  I  was  taken,  General  Campbell  sent  me  word,  upon  his 
parole  of  Jwnour,  that,  if  I  had  money,  or  other  effects,  in  the  country,  in. 
sending  them  to  Mm,  they  should  be  safe;  upon  which  {alumys  imagining, 
that  the  word  of  honour  was  as  sacredly  kept  in  the  JEnglish  a/rmy  as  in 
others,)  f  I  went,  with  a  detachment,  for  my  money,  and  gold  watch, 
which  I  had  hid  in  the  rock,  when  I  perceived  the  party  searching  for 
me;  and  sent  to  General  Campbell,  by  Captain  Skipness  Campbell,  450 
guineas,  with  my  gold  watch,  broad-sword,  and  pistols;  all  which  he  ha« 
thought  proper  (to  be  sure,  consistent  with  his  honour,)  to  keep  frorii  me, 
upon  divers  applications  made  to  him."|  Captain  O'Neill  was  subse- 
quently ti'ansferred,  as  a  prisoner,  to  the  Eltham  man-of-war,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Smith,  for  conveyance  to  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Meantime,  Flora  Mac  Donald,  having  accompanied  the  Prince  through 
various  adventures  to  Portree,  whence  he  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Raasay, 
was,  some  days  after  returning  to  her  home  at  Armadale  in  Skye 
arrested  by  a  party  of  Captain  Ferguson's  men,  and  brought  on  board 
the  Furnace,  but  consigned,  from  his  unenviable  custody,  to  that  of  the 
kind-hearted  Captain  of  the  Eltham.  Thus,  observes  Mr.  Chambers,  "it 
cJianced,  that  she  here  had,  for  one  of  her  fellow-pinsoners,  the  worthy 
Captain  O'Neal,  who  had  engaged  her  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
Prince — and  who,  by  the  way,  had  made  her  the  offer,  on  that  occasion, 
of  his  hand,  in  marriage,  as  a  protection  to  her  good  fame.  When  she 
fii'st  met  him  on  board,  she  went  playfully  up,  and  slapping  him  gently 
on  the  cheek  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  said,  '  To  that  black  face,  do  I 
owe  all  my  misfortune!'  O'Neal  told  her,  that,  instead  of  being  her 
misfortune,  it  was  Jier  highest  honour;  and  that,  if  she  continued  to  act  up 
to  the  character  she  had  already  shown,  not  pretending  to  repent  of  what  sJis 
had  done,  or  to  he  ashamed  of  it,  it  would  redound  greatly  to  her  happiness^ 
Flora,  after  some  detention  on  board,  in  Leith  Road,  off  Edinburgh,  was 
conveyed  to  London;  but  was  only  kept  there  till  dismissed,  under  the 
Act  of  Indemnity,  in  July,  1747.  Then  about  27,  she  subsequently 
married  Mr.  Mac  Donald  of  Kingsburgh,  (son  of  the  generous  protector, 
and  sufferer  for  having  protected,  Prince  Charles,)  and,  in  March,  1790, 
she  died  in  Skye,  aged  about  70.  "  Continuing,  to  the  last,  a  fiim 
Jacobite,"  she  would  resent,  with  the  utmost  indignation,  the  presump- 
tion of  any  one  venturing,  "  in  Iwr  hearing,  to  call  Charles,  by  his  ordinary 
epithet,  the  Pretender  " — and,  "  at  her  particular  request,  her  body  was 
wrapped  in  1  of  the  sheets,  that  had  been  used  by  the  unfortunate 
grandson  of  James  II.,  during  the  night  he  rested  at  Kingsburgh!" 

*  Such  "vigour  beyond  the  law,"  as  this  allotted  for  Captain  O'Neill  by  Ferguson, 
was,  however,  not  solely  assumed  by  him.  Scotland  under  Cumberlandmn  in  1746, 
was  like  Ireland  under  Orangeism  in  1798. 

+  Connect  this  damaging  reflection  of  Captain  O'Neill  with  the  quotation  res- 
pecting the  army  previously  given  from  Dean  Swift,  writing  to  Wogan. 

i  Was  it  not  only  natural,  that  this  Duke,  as  a  Whig,  should  be  opposed  to  a 
"restoration?" 
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O'Neill  was  sent  from  Edinburgh  Castle  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and 
remitted  to  the  Continent,  according  to  the  cartel,  as  a  French  officer — ■ 
after  which,  I  much  regret  to  know  nothing  more  respecting  him. 
"  These,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  "  were  not  Whigs  !  " — and,  as  a 
member  of  the  same  ancient  Celtic  branch  of  the  human  family,  I  may 
add,  in  allusion  to  the  older  period  of  our  common  affinity,  they  were 
Gaels,  of  whom  their  respective  Scotias — or  Scotia  Major  and  Scotia 
Minor,*  Erin  and  Alba — may  well  be  proud.  If  a  true-hearted  devotion 
to  what  appeared  the  cause  of  proscribed  and  distressed  right,  in  opposi- 
tion to  dominant  and  persecuting  might,  be  worthy  of  admii-ation,  the 
Irish  officer  and  the  maiden  of  South  Uist,  as  representatives  of  sucli, 
devotion,  will  always  be  admired  in  history. 

"  Wliile  rolling  rivers  into  seas  shall  run, 
And,  round  the  space  of  heav'n,  the  radiant  sun; 
While  trees  the  mountain-tops  with  shades  supply. 
Your  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  never  die. " 

Dryden's  Virgil,  iEneis,  L,  854-857. 

Charles,  not  many  days  from  his  parting  with  Flora  Mac  Donald,  or 
about  the  middle  of  July,  quitted  the  islands,  for  the  mainland,  or  western 
Highlands,  of  Scotland;  by  which  change  of  situation,  nevertheless,  the 
dangers  that  menaced  him  wherever  he  went,  so  far  from  being  lessened, 
became  greater  than  before,  and  would,  indeed,  have  been  altogether 
insurmountable,  but  for  the  undiminished  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  to 
him,  as  the  descendant  of  "  the  Bruce  of  Bannockbum,"  and,  like  that 
illustrious  Prince,  in  the  days  of  his  adversity,  hunted  for  his  life,  by  his 
enemies.  Meanwhile,  the  French  cutter,  under  Captain  Dumont,  which 
escaped  the  armed  wherries  sent  against  her  by  the  English,  having 
gotten  back  to  France,  General  O' Sullivan  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
Versailles,  and  representing  there,  how  urgent  was  the  necessity  of 
despatching  some  vessels,  to  extricate  the  Prince,  from  his  equally  afflict- 
ing and  alarming  position  in  Scotland,  since  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
When,  ere  setting  out  from  Pome  for  France,  in  1743,  to  join  the  pro- 
posed expedition  for  a  "restoration"  in  England  under  Marshal  Saxe, 
Charles,  then  high  in  hope,  took  leave  of  his  father,  he  said,  "  I  trust,  by 
the  aid  of  God,  that.  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  lay  3  Crowns  at  your 
Majesty's  feet" — to  which  the  affectionate  and  less  sanguine  reply  of  his 
father  was,  "  Be  careful  of  yourself,  my  dear  boy,  for  I  would  not  lose 
you  for  all  the  Crowns  in  the  world!"  The  effects  of  O'Sullivan's  repre- 
sentations, on  behalf  of  Charles,  at  the  French  Court,  and  of  the  naturally 
increased  or  intense  anxiety  of  James  for  the  safety  of  his  son,  caused 
2  frigates  to  be  ordered  for  Scotland,  to  bring  away  the  Prince.  The 
command  of  these  vessels,  the  Heureux  of  30  guns,  and  the  Princesse  de 

•According  to  Archbishop  Ussher,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  territory  known, 
in  modem  times,  as  Scotland,  having  been  styled  (Scotia,  previous  to  the  11th 
century;  in  which  opinion,  the  learned  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor  follows  him;  and  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  as  a  Scotch  authority,  coincides  with6o</t;  alleging,  "the truth  is,  that, 
from  the  4th  century,  to  the  11th,  the  names  Scotia,  and  Scoti,  belonged  solely  to 
Ireland  and  the  Irish."  Early  m  the  latter  century,  or  in  1004,  we  tind  the  great  Brian 
Borumha,  or  "  Boru,"  as  Ard-Righ  of  Erin,  or  Supreme  Monarch  of  Ireland,  also 
designated,  "Imperator  Scoloru7n."  When  the  name  of  Scotia  began  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Alba,  or  Albania,  as  Scotland  had  previously  been  denominated,  Erin, 
Hibemia,  or  Ireland,  as  the  mother-country  of  the  Scots,  was  distinguished  as 
"Scotia  Major,"  and  her  colony  in  Britam  as  "Scotia  Minor,"  until,  tinaliy, 
Scotia,  or  Scotland,  became  the  appellation  for  the  kingdom  of  North  Britain  only. 
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ijonti  of  20  gnns,  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Warren  of  the  Irish  Regiment 
of  Dillon;  who,  during  a  portion  of  the  recent  contest  in  Scotland,  had 
corresponded,  from  Charles's  quarters,  with  the  Prince's  father,  on  the 
Oontinent ;  and  who,  if  successful  in  the  important  object  of  this  voyage, 
was  promised  a  Baronetcy  by  James.  The  Colonel  was  accompanied 
by  Charles's  late  Aide-de-Camp,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan's  son,  Captain 
Sheridan,  and  a  Lieutenant  O'Beirne,  likewise  in  the  French  Service. 
Sailing,  in  September,  from  St.  Malo,  round  Ireland,  in  order  to  elude 
the  multitude  of  the  enemy's  criaisers,  and  luckily  befriended  by  a 
tempest,  which  cleared  the  Scotch  shore  of  such  vmwelcome  objects,  the 
2  French  vessels  reached  Lochnanuagh;  and,  after  having  had  to  remain 
for  several  days  there,  before  they  could  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Prince,  and  still  longer  befoi'e  he  could  reach  them,  they,  at  last,  or  by 
October  1st,  took  him  on  board  with  23  gentlemen  and  107  men  of 
common  rank,  at  the  very  same  spot  where  he  had  disembarked  about  14 
months  before.  "  Though  now  under  the  protection  of  the  French  flag," 
adds  his  Continental  biographer,  "  Charles  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
escaped  all  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  English 
fleet  ofl"  the  coast  of  Scotland,  had,  indeed,  been  dispersed  by  a  storm,  a 
circumstance  to  which  alone  it  had  been  owing  that  the  2  French  vessels 
had  been  able  to  make  so  long  a  stay  at  Lochnanuagh,  and  the  Heureux 
was  now  running  before  a  fair  wind,  along  the  Irish  coast,  on  her  way  to 
France ;  but  the  sea  was  swarming  with  British  cruisers,  and  it  seemed 
scai'cely  probable  to  avoid  falling  in  with  some  of  them.  The  frigate 
that  bore  him,  however,  deserved  her  name,"  of  Heureux,  or  Fortunate, 
*'  and,  favoured  by  foggy  weather,  reached  France  in  safety.  A  contrary 
wind  prevented  her  from  making  Brest ;  but  one  French  port  was  as 
good  for  her  purpose  as  another;  and,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1746,  a 
year  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  Charles 
landed,  with  his  friends,  at  Roscof,  near  Morlaix,*  in  Bretagne."  Such 
was  the  termination  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  or  chivalrovis,  enter- 
prises in  the  records  of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  just 
admiration  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  that,  when  Dion  sailed  for  Sicily 
to  overthrow  the  formidable  monarchy  of  Dionysius,  he  had  with  him 
only  about  800  men — that,  when  Timoleon  landed  in  the  same  island,  to 
rescue  it  from  the  great  strength  of  its  domestic  tyrants  and  foreign 
invaders,  he  had  only  about  1000  men — that,  when  Napoleon  quitted 
Elba,  to  recover  the  crown  of  France,  he  was  accompanied  by  not  above 
1100  men — that,  when  Garibaldi  disembarked  in  Sicily,  to  libei-ate 
it  from  the  Bourbon  yoke,  his  force  was  little  more  than  1000  men! 
W^hen  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  however,  came  on  shore  in  Scotland,  to 
reclaim  the  3  Crowns  of  his  ancestors  from  1  of  the  most  powei'ful 
governments  in  the  world,  his  attendants  consisted  only  of  those,  so 
deservedly  famous  in  history  and  song,  as  "  the  7  men  of  Moidart" —  t 
and  4  of  the  7  were  Irislwien! 

"  But,  overlabonr'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
'Tis  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse," 

(Dryden's  Virgil,  Georgics,  iii.,  793-794,) 

•  There  was  a  f>revious  rlisembarkation,  at  Morlaix,  of  Jacobite  fugitives, 
saved  by  Irish  aid.  According  to  Captain  Orr,  commander  of  the  Elizahelh  of 
Glasgow,  who  left  ISIorlaix,  in  July,  "  while  he  was  there,  an  Irish  wherry  arrived 
at  that  port,  with  about  30  rebel  officers." 

f  "Listen  only  to  the  naked  truth,"  observes  Charles,  in  1  of  his  Proclama- 
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or  conclude  a  narrative  of  tliat  undertaking,  whicli  has  occupied  so 
much  space  yet  could  hardly  have  been  treated  of  in  less,  as  well,  from  the 
share  in  the  several  occurrences  connected  with  the  names  of  O'Sullivan, 
Sheridan,  Grant,  Brown,  Lally,  Stapleton,  Glascock,  Talbot,  O'Neill, 
Warren,  and  the  piquets,  in  general,  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  as  from  the 
importance  of  the  contest  with  reference  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
the  change  of  dynasty,  commenced  by  the  landing  of  William  of  Oi'ange 
at  Torbay,  in  1688,  nob  being  entirely  confirmed,  until  the  success  of 
William  of  Cumberland  at  CuUoden,  in  1746.* 

On  the  Continent,  in  174G,  the  French  turned  to  good  account  for 
tJtemselves,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  enterprise  of  Prince  Charles,  which, 
by  having  caused  so  many  British  troops,  and  Hessians  in  British  pay, 
to  be  drawn  off  to  England  and  Scotland,  had  proportionably  weakened 
the  Allied  forces.  Bruxelles,  or  Brussels,  invested  by  the  Marshal  de 
Saxe  in  January,  was  reduced  to  surrender  in  February;  ft-om  which 
period,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in  October,  Antwerp,  Mons, 
St.  Guislan,  Charleroy,  and  ISTamur,  were  gained  from  the  Confederates  ; 
and  their  army  was  defeated  at  Boucoux,  near  Liege,  with  the  loss  of 
several  thousand  men,  a  luimber  of  military  ensigns,  and  many  pieces  of 
-artillery.  But  the  Irish  corps  were  so  incomplete  this  campaign  from  such 
of  their  fellow-soldiers  as  had  been  captured  at  sea  endeavouring  to  reach 
Scotland,  and  such  as  did  land  there  with  Brigadier  Stapleton,  that  the 
infantry  Regiments  of  Bulkeley,  Clare,  Roth,  Berwick,  Dillon,  and 
Lally  were  generally  appointed  merely  to  garrison  duty  in  Flanders  and 
Aj."tois,  and  to  attend  to  the  re-establishment  of  their  respective  comple- 
ments. They  were  aided  in  this  from  Ireland,  more  especially  from  the 
County  Clai-e,  or  that  in  which  the  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Clare  and 
Earl  of  Thomond,  as  the  O'Brien,  had  a  due  local  or  family  interest. 
Captain  Anthony  Mac  Donough,  already  mentioned  as  so  distinguished 
at  Fontenoy,  was  despatched,  writes  his  grandson,  "  with  a  Mr.  O'Brien, 
to  the  County  of  Clare,  to  recruit  for  the  Brigade,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do  by  stealth ;  and  they  sent  off  the  recruits  by  ships  that 
came  off  the  coast  of  Doolan  in  Clare  with  smuggled  claret  and  brandy, 
and  took  back  the  wool  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  also  the  i-ecruits, 
who  were  called  wild  geese."  The  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of  Thomond, 
writing  from  Paris  to  liis  gallant  friend,  the  Captain,  remarks,  "  with, 
your  assistance,  and  O'Brien's,  the  ranks  are  near  filled  up;"  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  his  Loi'dship  adds,  "  the  Brigade  being  now  com- 
plete, in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  as  fine  a  body  of  fellows  as  ever 

tions,  "  I,  with  my  own  moucy,  hired  a  vessel,  ill  provided  with  money,  arms,  or 
friends.  I  arrived  in  Scotland,  attended  by  seven  persons,"  &c.  They  are  thus 
referred  to  in  the  song — 

"  At  Moidart  our  yonnR  Prince  did  land. 
With  seven  men  at  his  right  hand, 
And  a'  to  conquer  nations  three  !  "  &c. 

In  an  alleged  letter  from  Frederick  of  Prussia  to  Charles,  (in  Collet's  Eelics  of 
Literature)  it  is  remarked  to  the  Prince,  respecting  his  Scottish  expedition— "  All 
Europe  was  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  ;  for,  though  Alexander, 
and  other  heroes,  have  conquered  kingdoms  with  inferior  armies,  you  are  the  only 
one,  who  ever  engaged  in  such  an  attempt  without  one." 

*  In  addition  to  the  leading  collections  of  documents,  and  historical  narratives, 
that  have  appeared  on  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  I  have,  for  vvj  abstract  of  the  con- 
test, made  due  use  of  the  contemporary  magazines,  and  2  volumes  of  newspapers 
for  those  years,  fortunately  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin. 

2  U 
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steped  on  a  parade,  I  would  not  give  up  the  command  of  them,  for  any 
honors  that  cotild  be  confered  upon  me.  ...  It  would  delight  you  to 
hear  another  Irish  shout  from  the  Brigade."  This  state  of  efficiency  is 
to  be  understood  of  the  6  infantry  corps,  as  a  brigade,  more  particularly 
considered  the  Brigade;  the  Irish  horse  Regiment  of  Fitz- James,  from 
the  result  of  its  exertions  for  Prince  Charles,  having  to  be  entirely 
renewed,  and  so  not  ready  for  active  service  before  April,  1748.  At 
the  close  of  October,  1746,  it  being  apprehended  in  France,  that  the 
English,  who  had  endeavoured,  though  xin successfully,  to  capture  Port 
L' Orient,  in  Brittany,  might  make  another  landing  there,  or  in  I^or- 
mandy,  all  the  Irish  regiments  were  despatched  to  winter  in  those 
provinces,  for  their  greater  security.* 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1747,  the  Allied  troops,  120,000  in  number,  or 
10,000  more  than  the  French,  t  were  assembled  for  the  approaching 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  having  his  quarters  with  the  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians, 
about  the  village  of  Tilberg;  the  Prince  de  Waldeck  with  the  Dutch 
about  Breda;  and  the  Imperial  Marshal  Bathiani  with  the  Austrians  and 
Bavarians  about  Yenlo.  But  they  were  kept  encamped  in  an  ill-judged 
state  of  inactivity  for  6  weeks,  at  once  exposed  to  bad  weather,  and  so 
pinched  for  provisions  and  forage,  as  to  suffer  considerably,  through  such 
mismanagement,  with  respect  to  their  health,  and  means  of  subsistence. 
The  French,  meanwhile,  under  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  supported  by  the 
celebrated  Count  de  Lowendahl,  Count  de  Claremont,  and  other  experi- 
enced General  Officers,  were  kept  comfortably  cantoned  about  Brussels, 
Bruges,  and  Antwerp ;  the  Marshal,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  care  he 
took  of  his  soldiers,  observing — "When  the  Allied  army  shall  be  weakened 
by  sickness  and  mortality,  I  will  convince  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that 
the  1st  duty  of  a  Genei-al  is  to  provide  for  the  health  and  preservation 
of  his  troops."  In  April,  the  Marshal's  forces  were  joined  by  the  6 
infantry  corps  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  who,  though  not  employed  in  the  field 
the  preceding  summer,  had  suffered  no  corresponding  diminution  of  pay, 
or  other  allowances,  in  order  that  such  liberality  might  render  them  the 
fitter  for  action  this  year.  The  French,  having  to  enter  early  on  this 
campaign,  and  the  distribution  of  forage  occurring  proportionably  early, 
or  before  the  country  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  foraged,  we  find  it 
officially  mentioned  of  the  Irish,  that  here,  as  on  other  occasions,  they  had 
a  larger  share  of  forage  allotted  to  them  in  every  distribution  than  the 
French.  In  the  operations  which  pi-eceded  the  leading  object  of  the 
campaign,  or  that  of  bringing  the  Allies  to  such  an  engagement,  and  . 
giving  them  such  a  defeat,  as  might  admit  of  the  siege  and  reduction  of 
Maestricht,  the  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of  Thomond  defended  Malines,  or 
Mechlin,  and  the  bridge  of  Valheim,  with  a  corps  of  18  battalions  and  18 
squadrons.  Harassed  for  6  entire  weeks  by  the  enemy,  who  had  collected 
between  Antwerp  and  him,  he  baffled  the  attempts  they  made  against 

*  The  account  given  of  the  Irish  Brigade  on  the  Continent,  in  1746,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  time  it  took  to  re-establish  the  Horse  Regiment  of  Fitz-James,  after 
what  it  had  suifered  by  its  connexion  with  the  contest  in  Scotland,  is  derived  from 
the  official  "Memoir  concerning  the  Irish  Troops,"  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  Appendix. 
Yet,  at  the  battle  of  Roucoiix,  October  11th,  1746,  among  "  les  regiments  etrangers 
qui  s'y  distinguerent  le  plus,"  Fiefife  names  that  of  "Dillon."  As  having  lost  less, 
or  been  recruited  sooner,  than  the  other  Irish  corps,  it  may  have  been  in  that 
aigagement,  and  so  "  distinguished." 

t  See  Smollett  and  Sismoudi. 
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him;  and,  in  their  subsequent  march  on  their  left,  he  observed  them  so 
closely,  as  to  be  able  to  give  suitable  information  respecting  it  to  Louis 
XV.,  who  joined  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  in  June. 

After  a  reduction  by  the  French  of  several  fortified  places  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  with  garrisons  of  above  5,000  meu,  and  a  baffling  by  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe  of  an  attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  a  diversion 
against  Antwerp,  the  Allies  had  to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Maestricht, 
in  order  to  cover  and  fight  for  it.  The  key  of  their  position,  or  that 
portion  of  it,  the  retention  or  loss  of  which  would  decide  the  general 
event  of  the  action  in  contemplation,  was  the  village  of  Laffeldt,  otherwise 
Lauberg,  Label,  or  Val,  in  front  of  their  left  wing.  This  wing  was  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  provided  well 
for  the  defence  of  the  village  with  his  German  and  British  infantry,  aided 
by  artillery,  and  a  reserve  of  cavalry.  In  the  sanguinary  engagement 
that  ensued,  July  2nd,  the  post  in  question  was,  for  some  hours,  most 
gallantly  maintained  against  the  French,  whose  infantry  brigades  of 
Monaco,  Segur,  la  Fere,  Bourbon,  Bettens,  Monin,  des  Yaisseaux,  the 
Irish,  Tour-du-pin,  du  Roi,  d'Orleans,  supported  by  artillery  and  cavahy, 
were  not  finally  victorious  until  after  several  repulses,  and,  for  the  most 
pai't,  such  a  severe  handling,  as  left  the  conquerors,  so  far,  little  to  boast" 
of,  compared  with  the  conquered;  who  had,  indeed,  to  retire  altogether 
towards  Maesti'icht,  yet  retreated  in  good  order,  and  then  encamped  in 
such  a  manner  about  that  important  place,  as  to  render  a  siege  of  it  im- 
possible. The  necessity  for  a  retreat,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  arose  at  a 
period  of  the  day,  when  the  state  of  the  contest  appeared  not  unlikely  to 
lead  to  a  difierent  result.  That  unfortunate  necessity  was  owing  to  the 
Dutch  horse;  in  this  action,  as  at  Fleurus,  and  Landen,  of  any  thing  but 
"  glorious  memory."  An  English  ofiicer,  made  prisoner  l)y  the  French, 
writes — "  If  the  left  wing  of  our  army  had  been  supported,  the  battle 
would  have  become  general,  and  we  should  certainly  have  got  a  compleat 
victory.  This  was  prevented  by  the  cowardice  and  bad  behaviour  of  the 
Dutch,  who  turn'd  their  backs,  and,  in  their  flight,  put  2  brigades  into 
disorder ;  on  which,  the  Welsh  Fuzileers  fired  2  2:)]atoons  upon  the 
Dutch."  Of  those  "Dutch  horse,"  another  English  letter,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  was  present,  more  fully  infomns  us — "  This  attack  was  made 
upon  the  infantry  of  our  left  wing.  •  Part  of  this  wing  was  composed  of 
some  Dutch  horse.  These  (according  to  custom)  galloped  away,  full 
speed,  200  yards  before  they  came  to  their  enemy.  In  their  headlong 
flight,  they  fell  upon  a  body  of  Hessians,  and  1  squadron  of  the  Scotch 
Greys,  who  were  borne  away  in  this  monstrous  tide  of  Dutch  cowardice; 
and  all  togetlier  fell  in  confusion  upon  2  of  our  regiments  of  foot,  the 
Scotch  and  Welsh  Fuzileers,  and  trampled  them  to  the  ground.  The 
Scotch  Fuzileers,  indeed,  fired  upon  that  party  of  Dutch  which  were 
falling  upon  them,  and  saved  themselves  a  little;  but  the  Welch  were 
very  much  hurt.  This  occasioned  such  disorder,  that  the  regiments 
engaged  in  the  village  could  not  be  properly  supixirted ;  so  a  retreat  was 
necessary."  Nor  was  the  event  of  the  action  likewise  without  being 
influenced  by  some  British  cowardice;  respecting  which,  in  a  Colonel  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Guards,  <fec.,  the  contemporary  Dublin  Courant,  No.  345, 

reports — "  Col.  R is  shice  broke,  as  are  several  others,  loho  misbehaved 

that  day."  And  Horace  Walpole  writes — "  0^^r  Guards  did  shamefully^ 
and  many  officers"  Of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  Allied  returns 
jireseuted,  of  Continental  ti'oops,  3913,  among  whom  the  Germans,  viz.f 
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2435  Hanoverians,  600  Austrians,  and  385  Hessians,  formed  the  greater 
part,  or  3420;  the  Dutch,  as  493,  constituting  the  remainder  of  those 
3913  Continentals;  the  British  amounted  to  but  2110;  the  whole  thus 
making  6023.  The  French  estimated  their  killed  and  wounded  at  about 
the  same  number,  or  6000 ;  while,  of  prisoners,  they  lost,  according  to  the 
Allies,  above  60  officers  and  700  men.  Of  colours  and  standards,  some 
in  a  more  or  less  imjjei'fect  state,  or  the  flag  without  the  staff  and  vice 
versa,  the  Allies  claimed  to  have  taken  from  the  French  17.  The  French 
allege  a  capture,  on  their  part,  from  the  Allies,  of  16  colours  or  standards, 
with  29  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2  pair  of  drums.* 

"We  have  seen  Cumberland  before;  we  will  give  K^m  another  Fon- 
tenoy ! "  was  the  exclamation  among  the  Highlanders,  in  reply  to  Prince 
Charles,  when  he  addressed  them  at  Inverness,  ere  they  marched  thence, 
to  encamp  upon  Culloden  Moor.  Providence  had  not  willed,  that  this 
anticipation  of  Highland  enthusiasm  should  be  realized ;  but  here  at 
Laffeldt,  the  Irish  Brigade,  who  sympathized,  as  Jacobites,  with  the 
Highlanders,  were,  for  the  1st  time,  since  Foutenoy  and  Culloden,  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  a  suitable  manner;  by 
renewing,  at  his  expense,  the  glory  of  the  former  engagement,  and 
avenging  the  disaster  of  the  latter.  After  the  6  French  brigades,  or 
those  of  Monaco,  Segui-,  la  Fere,  Bourbon,  Bettens,  and  Monin,  had  been 
repelled  to  the  verge  of  the  village  in  dispute,  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  caused 
a  battery  of  heavy  artillery  to  advance  with  the  2  choice  Brigades  des 
Vaisseaux  and  the  Irish.  The  genei-al  inspection  of  this  attack  fell  to 
the  famous  Comte  de  Clermont;  having  under  him,  as  Lieutenant-General, 
the  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of  Thoraond,  and  as  Major- General,  the  Counts 
•de  Fitz-James  and  Charles  Edward  Both  and  the  Duke  d'Havre.  But, 
in  com])liraent  apparently  to  Scotland,  which  had  recently  acted  so 
valiantly  for  the  Stuarts,  at  the  same  time  that  1  of  her  noble  Jacobite 

■  exiles  of  the  requisite  military  rank  belonged  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  the 
immediate  leadership  of  that  corps  against  "  the  common  enemy "  was 
assigned  to  Lord  Dunkeld;  who,  having  entered  the  service  of  France  as 
1  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  in  1722,  became  a  Captain  in  the  Begiment 
of  Clare  in  1731,  and,  since  1745,  was  a  Brigadier,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  now  to  act.     Through  the  aid  of  these  2  fresh  brigades,  des  Vaisseaux 

.  and  the  Irish,  the  enemy  was  pushed  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
village,  on  his  side;  yet,  by  new  efforts  with  his  infantry,  he  forced  his 
way  back,  and  seemed  about  to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  when  the  post, 
so  obstinately  contended  for,  was  turned  by  the  3  additional  brigades  of 
"Tour-du-pin,  du  Roi,  and  d'Orleans;  which  flanking  movement  on  the 
part  of  these  3  brigades,  with  their  attendant  artillery  and  cavalry, 
enabled  their  fellow-soldiers  in  the  village  to  become  masters  of  it.     A 

•contemporary  London  periodical  remarks — "  It  is  said,  in  the  account  of 
the  battle,  printed  at  Liege,  that  the  French  King's  Brigade  march'd  ixp 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Saxe,  and  carried  tlie  village  of  Lauherg, 

*  I  state  the  losses  of  the  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians,  as  published  by  the 
British  government,  and,  of  the  Austrians,  as  given  by  the  EngUsh  historian  Bolt ; 
but  correct  his  enumeration  of  tlie  Dutch,  as  but  150,  into  493,  from  their  accounts. 
The  French  killed  and  wounded  are  set  down  at  about  6000  from  Dumortous,  in  his 
■"  Histoire  des  Conquetes  de  Louis  XV. ; "  while,  for  other  particulars  on  the  French 
-and  Irish  side,  I  am  indebted  to  the  "Relation  de  la  Victoire  remportee  a  Lawffelt 
par  le  Roi  sur  I'Armee  des  AUigs  le  2  de  Juillet,  1747,"  and  to  a  well -written 
publicatiou,  "Relation  de  la  Campagne  en  Brabant  et  en  Flandres  en  1747,"  printed 
at  the  Hague,  in  1748. 
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after  a  repulse  of  40  battalions  succesdvely."  The  same  periodical  then 
cites  a  letter  from  an  officer  iu  the  Allied  army  to  his  friend  at  York,  iu 
which,  alluding  to  the  Brigade  in  question,  as  that  of  "Irish,  in  the  French 
service,  who  fought  like  devils,"  the  writer  asserts,  "that  they  neither 
gave  nor  took  quai-ter;  that,  observing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  be 
extremely  active  in  the  defence  of  that  post,  they  were  employ'd  upon 
this  attack,  at  their  own  request;  that  they,  in  a  manner,  cut  down  all  .^ 
before  them,  with  a  full  resolution,  if  possible,  to  reach  his  Royal  High- 
ness; which  they  certainly  would  have  dorve,  had  not  Sir  John  Ligonier 
come  up  with  a  party  of  horse,  and  thereby  sav'd  the  Duke,  at  the  loss  of 
his  own  liberty."  The  same  letter  adds,  "  that  it  was  generally  believ'd, 
that  the  young  Pretender  was  a  volunteer  in  that  action,  which  animated 
these  rebellious  troops  to  push  so  desperately ;  and,  as  what  advantage  the 
French  had  at  Fontenoy,  as  well  as  noiv,  was  oiving  to  the  desperate  behaviour 
of  this  Brigade^  it  may  be  said,  that  the  King  of  France  is  indebted,  for  his 
success,  to  the  natural-born  sidfjecis  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."  *  Horace 
"Walpole  also  informs  us — "  The  Duke  was  vej-y  near  taken,  having, 
through  his  short  sight,  mistaken  a  body  of  French  for  his  own  people" — 
that  so-called  "body  of  French"  being  evidently  the  Irisli  iu  the  French 
service,  whom,  from  their  red  uniform,  the  Duke  would  be  so  likely  to 
mistake,  in  the  smoke  and  confusion,  for  some  of  his  oiun  British  infantry 
— as,  it  will  be  recollected  how  the  French  Carabiniers,  in  the  nielee  at 
Fontenoy,  were  deceived,  through  a  similar  cause,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Irish.  Nor,  in  reference  to  the  legal  disqualifications  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France  through  the  violation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  like  those  of  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  through  the  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  should 
it  pass  unnoted,  that,  while  the  Irish  Catholic  exiles  of  the  Brigade  were 
fighting  against  George  II.,  of  whose  dominions  they  were  natives,  and 
yet  whose  sou  they  were  here  endeavouring  to  kill  or  make  prisoner,  the- 
brave  General  Sir  John  Ligonier,  to  whose  chivalrous  interposition  the 
safety  of  tluit  son  is  attributed,  was  a  Huguenot  or  natural  subject  of 
Louis  XV.,  against  whom,  nevertheless,  he  was  fighting,  because  as  dis- 
qualified by  intolerant  legislation  to  fight  on  the  side  of  France,+  as  the 
Irish  Catholic  of  the  Brigade  was  by  similar  persecution  incai^acitated  to 
fight  on  the  side  of  England.  The  French  official  appendix  to  Mr. 
O'Conor's  work,  after  observing,  how  "  the  Irish  Brigade  distinguished 
itself  very  much,  and  lost  considerably,  upon  this  occasion,"  says — "  M. 
de  Lee  was  made  Brigadier.  Pensions  of  1200  francs  were  given  to  M. 
Grant,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Clare ;  to  Mannery,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Dillon's;  to  Barnwell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Berwick's;  and  to  Hegarty, 

"  In  citing  this  officer's  letter,  I  omit  an  error,  on  his  part,  in  alleging,  "that  thia 
Brigade  consisted  of  Scotch  and  Irish  in  the  French  service,"  &c. ;  beginning;  ?»;/ 
quotation  merely  with  "Irish  in  the  French  service."  To  the  conduct  of  the  li-ish 
Brigade,  here  and  at  Fontenoy,  is  the  general  purport  of  the  letter  alone  applicable 
— the  Scotch  regiments,  in  the  French  service,  not  having  beeu  so  connected  with 
the  actions  referred  to — and,  as  to  the  comparative  propoi'tions  of  Scotch  in  the 
Irish,  and  of  Irish  in  the  Scotch,  corps  in  France,  the  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of 
Thomond,  writing  to  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  in  1748,  affirms — "I  am  very  contident, 
that  there  are  not  40  Scotchmen  in  the  6  Irish  battahons,  and  there  are  many  Irish 
and  English  men  in  the  Scotch  regiments."  The  circumstances  of  Lord  Dunkeld, 
as  a  Scotchman,  ha\'ing  headed  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  of  its  spirit  having  been  no 
less  Jacobite  than  if  in  a  great  proportion  Scotch,  apparently  caused  the  writer  of 
the  letter  to  York  to  fall  into  the  error  alluded  to. 

t  Of  a  noble  Protestant  family  of  Languedoc,  he  had  entered  the  British  army  at 
15,  and  was  finally  a  Field-Marshal  and  Earl. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Lally's.  M.  de  Cusack,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Rothe's,  being  already  Brigadier,  aiid  having  a  pension  of  600  francs 
given  him  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoj,  had  but  1000  francs.  Com- 
missions of  Lieutenant-Colonel  were  given  to  MM.  Hennesy  and 
Arthur,  Captains  of  the  Grenadiers  of  Bulkeley  and  Rothe,  and  to  Carroll, 
Major  of  Berwick's.  A  pension  of  3000  francs  was  given  to  Lord  Dun- 
keld,  Brigadier,  who  commanded  the  Brigade,  l^umerous  crosses  of  St. 
Louis  and  pensions  were  given  to  the  Majors  and  Aides-Majors,  and  pen- 
sions of  GOO  and  400  francs  to  the  wounded  Captains;  and  of  300  and  200 
francs  to  the  Lieutenants."  In  replying,  July  22nd,  1747,  to  a  letter 
from  Lieuteuant-General  Bulkeley,  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  so  named  in 
the  Irish  Brigade,  the  Count  dArgenson,  after  a  reference  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  having  officially  complimented  him,  as  Secretary  at  War, 
on  the  recent  victory,  observes — "  It  is  I,  rather,  who  am  more  justly 
indebted  to  you.  for  the  distinguished  manner  in  v-hich  the  Irish  Brigade, 
and  your  regiment  in  jjartictdar,  charged  the  eaemy;  and,  although  the 
duties,  confided  to  you  at  Ostend,  did  not  allow  of  your  being  present 
at  this  engagement,  you  do  not  the  less  partake  of  the  glory  which  your 
regiment  has  acquired,  hy  these  new  'proofs  of  its  valour  T  This  "glory" 
appeal's  most  cod spicuously  there  in  a  son  of  that  Captain  James  Cantillon 
previously  mentioned  as  so  distinguished  at  Malplaquet  in  1709,  or  the 
brave  and  accomplished  Captain  and  Chevalier  Thomas  de  Cantillon,  an 
author  as  well  as  a  soldier;  who  signalized  himself  at  the  attack  of  the 
disputed  village  here,  says  my  French  authority,  "in  carrying,  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  the  right  of  the  retrenchment,  defended  by  the 
English  Regiment  of  Pulteney" — that  is,  the  corps  known  as  the  13th,  or 
1st  Somersetshire,  Regiment  of  Eoot;  on  this  occasion,  the  sufferers,  it 
-will  be  noted,  by  the  Regiment  of  Bulkeley,  as  the  Coldstream  Guards 
had  been  at  Fontenoy. 

Lieutenant- General  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  in  remarking,  how,  at  the 
battle  here  treated  of,  "  the  Irish  Brigade  fought  very  valiantly  under 
the  eyes  of  Louis  XV.,"  and  how  "it  was  engaged  in  the  attack  and  2 
recaptures  of  Lawfeld,"  adds,  that  "  it  met  with  very  rough  treatment 
there,  since  it  lost  1600  men,  and  132  officers" — a  great  number  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  6  Irish  battalions  !  even  if  the  original 
word  "perdit,"  or  "lost,"  should  not  be  limited  to  the  sense  of  "killed," 
but  considered  to  denote  those  put  "  hors  de  combat "  in  a  general  sense, 
or  that  of  "  killed  and  wounded."  This,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  the 
case,  from  a  coutemporaiy  London  account  of  the  slain  and  hurt  officers 
of  the  Brigade ;  in  making  use  of  which,  I  correct  the  usual  errors  of 
the  foreign  spelling  and  printing  with  respect  to  the  Irish ;  insert  the 
mortally  wounded  under  the  head  of  the  "killed;"  and,  for  uniformity 
Bake,  give  only  the  family  names  of  those  included,  as  the  Christian 
names  are  in  several  instances  omitted.  The  document  is  entitled — 
"  List  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded  of  the  Irish  Regiments  in  the  French 
Service,  at  the  Battle  of  Lauffield  village,  near  Maestricht,  July  2, 
1747."  The  regiments  are  thus  proceeded  with : — Bulkelet's.  Captains, 
Kennedy,  Macgennis,  Lee,  Mac  Carthy,  Geraldine,  Wollock,  and 
Sweeny,  killed — Captains,  Kearney,  Macennery,  Mac  Mahon;  Lieuten- 
ants, Bourke  (taken  prisoner),  Mac  Mahon,  ISTagle,  Comerford,  and 
Ensign  Butler,  v;ounded. — Clare's.  Captains,  Grant,  Barnwell,  O'Brien, 
Mac  Carthy;  Lieutenants.  Bridseman,  Moore,  and  Wall,  hilled — Cap- 
tain,^ 2  O'Briens.  Ryan,  Aylmer'^  Heigher,  O'Meara,  SulUvan,  Plunkett, 
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and  Fitz- Gerald,  wounded. — Dillon's.     The  Colonel,  captured  mortally 
disabled,  or  witli  Captains  Prince,  Bourke,  Lewis;  Lieutenants,  Nihill, 
Kennedy,    Slieil,    and    Ensign    Moore,   hilled — Captains,  2    Kennedys, 
O'Connor,  Bourke,  and  Lieutenant  Carroll,  wounded. — Bote's.     Captain 
Wivel,  hilled — Captains,  Shea,  O'Brien,  Dalton,  and  Lieutenant  Healy, 
loounded. — Berwick's.     Captains,  Hegarty,  Barnwell;  and  Lieutenants, 
Laffin  and  Dwyer,  hilled — Captains,   Barnwell,  Macgratb,  and  Mac  Car- 
thy,    and    Lieutenants,     Dowdal    and    Macgi'ath,     wounded. — Lally's. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lynch,  and  Captains,  Glascock  and  Geoghegan,  hilled 
— Lieutenants-Colonel,  Hegarty  and  Dillon,  and  Lieutenants,  Prender- 
gast  and  Kelly,  wounded.     Then,  under  the  head  of  "  contusions  of  the 
same  regiment,"  or  that  of  Lally,  are  Captain  White,  Lieutenants  Butler, 
Kearaey,  and  Flaherty,  with  the  observation,  that  "the  contusions  of 
the  other  regiments  are  numerous,  but  slight,  which  occasioned  them 
not  to  be  mentioned."     The  officers  previously  named,  (exclusive  of  those 
not  so,  as  but  slightly  hurt,)  form  a  total  of  69.     The  2  principal  officers 
of  the  Brigade  among  the  victims  of  this  bloody  conflict  were  the  Colonel 
Count  Edward  Dillon  of  that  noble  race,  in  this  instance  referred  to 
even  by  the  Anglo- Whiggish,  or  Anti-Irish,  and  Anti-Catholic,  prejudices 
of  Voltaire,  as  "le  Colonel  Dillon,  nom  celebre  dans  les  troupes  Irland- 
aises,"  and  another  gentleman  of  noted  Galway  origin,  distinguished  as  a 
Jacobite  loyalist,  or  cavalier,  in  the  recent  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Scotland,  Dominick  Lynch  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally;  the  inscription  on 
•whose  tomb  at  Louvain,  as  copied  by  Dr.  de  Bui'go  in  1769,  was  as 

follows : — 

D.  0.  M. 

Hie,  ut  voluit,  jacet 

Praenobilis  Dominus 

Dominicus  LjTich, 

Ex  Nobili  LyncEeorum  Galviensi  Familiar 

Eibernicse  Legionis  de  Lally 

Vice  Colonellus, 

Qui  plurimis  in  Scotia 

Peractis  Facinoribns, 

PosteS,  vnliieratus  in  Prs-lio  Laffeltens^ 

Die  u  Julij  MDCCXLVII, 

Obijt  Lovanij, 

Die  XXVIII  Augiisti  ejusdem  Anni. 

R.  I.  P.  • 

The  Irish  are  also  reported  to  have  lost  a  "  standard ; "  on  no  better 
authority,  indeed,  than  a  hostile  or  English  and  Anglo-Irish  assertion, 
yet  one  necessary  to  be  fully  refuted  here,  in  order  to  obviate  any  citation 
of  it  liereafter,  as  a  supposed  proof  of  such  a  loss.  The  London  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  September,  1747,  alleges,  under  its  "List  of  Promo- 
tions," that  "  Thomas  Davenant,  Ensign  in  Wolfe's  Eegiment,"  was 
appointed,  "  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Ensign  in  the  Coldstream 
Begiment  of  Guards;"  adding,  "he  took  a  standard  of  the  French  Irish 
Bi'igade  in  the  late  battle."  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  No.  2138, 
(September  8th— 12th,  O.  S.,  1747,)  it  is  likewise  stated— "His  Royal 

*  This  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally  was  the  officer  named 
"  Lynch  "  elsewhere  mentioned  among  those  who  accompanied  Colonel  Warren  to 
Scotland,  to  bring  away  the  Prince ;  subsequently  noted  as  employed  by  Charles 
"eii  plusieurs  occasions ;"  and  likewise  set  down,  among  those  officers  who«ame  back, 
with  him  to  Bretagne,  as  receiving  a  gratification  of  "  1000  livres." 
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Highness,  the  Duke,  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Thomas  Davenant 
Ensign  in  General  Wolf's  Regiment,  and  nephew  to  Thomas  Boothby 
Skrymsher,  Esq.,  to  be  an  Ensign  in  the  Coldstream  Regiment  of 
Guards.  This  young  gentleman  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  1  of  the 
standards  belonging  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  late  battle  of  Yal." 
But,  it  was  impossible  for  Ensign  Thomas  Davenant,  or  for  any  other 
officer  of  the  Allied  army  in  that  battle,  to  take  a  "standard"  from  the 
Irish  Brigade  there.  A  standard  is  the  banner  of  cavalry,  as  contrasted 
with  the  colours  for  infantry ;  and  the  Regiment  of  Fitz- James,  the  only 
regiment  of  Irish  cavalry  in  France,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  serve  at 
all  this  campaign,  was  not  at  the  engagement  in  question,  and  so  could 
not  lose  a  standard  there.  Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that  this  asserted 
capture  of  an  Irish  standard  by  the  Ensign  of  "Wolfe's  Regiment  is  only 
a  mistake,  for  a  capture  of  Irish  colours  from  some  of  the  infantry  corps 
of  the  Brigade.  In  the  English  announcement  from  "  Whitehall,  July 
11,"  of  the  "Standards  and  Colours  taken  from  the  French  in  the  late 
Action,"  with  descriptive  particulars  and  mottoes  unnecessary  to  copy 
here,  the  standards  are  specified,  as,  of  Belfond's  Regiment,  4 — of  Beaiif- 
fremont's,  1 — of  Royal  Cravates,  1 — or,  so  fai-,  6  standards;  the  colours 
are  specified  as,  of  Diesbach's  Swiss  Regiment,  2  colour-staffs,  flags  torn 
oflf — of  Royal  des  Vaisseaux,  3  colours,  without  stafis — of  Monaco's,  4 
colours — or,  so  far,  9  colours;  and  then,  after  an  "  JSf.B.,"  it  is  affirmed, 
another  colour  was  taken  by  Crauford's  Regiment,  given  in  charge  to 
Hussars,  but  not  yet  brought  in;  and  a  standard  was  taken  by  the 
Hanoverian  cavalry,  given  in  charge  to  Imperialists,  but  still  unre- 
turned.  Among  those  15,  or,  including  the  2  last,  those  17  colours  and 
standards,  none  are  noticed,  either  as  having  belonged  to  the  Irish 
Brigade,  or  as  having  been  captured  by  Wolfe's  Regiment.  Of  this 
last  corps,  too,  (otherwise  the  Sth  foot,  or  King's  Own  Regiment,)  the 
,  bravery  in  the  engagement  is  specially  eulogized  by  an  eye-witness. 
*'  Let  me,"  he  writes,  "  give  you  one  instance  of  the  resolution  of  our 
men,  which  I  knoiv  to  be  true.  Wolfe's  regiment  carried  into  the  field 
24  rounds  a  man.  This  they  made  use  of  Afterwards  they  had  a 
supply  of  8  rounds  a  rnan  more.  After  this  was  spent,  they  made  use  of 
all  the  ammunition  amongst  the  dead,  and  wounded,  both  of  their  own 
men,  and  the  enemies.  When  no  fai-ther  supply  could  be  had,  they 
formed  themselves  immediately,  to  receive  their  enemy  upon  their 
bayonets,  and,  being  ordered  to  retreat,  did  it  with  the  utmost  regular- 
ity." This  writer  (evidently  an  officer  of  the  regiment  he  thus  praises) 
subsequently  refers  to  colours  and  standards  taken  from  the  French, 
"  which,"  says  he,  "  I  have  seen,"  but  he  is  silent  as  to  the  capture  of 
any  from  the  Irish  Brigade.  Under  such  circumstances,  then,  it  is 
certain,  that  no  cavalry-ensign,  or  "standard,"  of  the  Irish  was,  or  could 
be,  taken  at  Laffeldt ;  and  it  is  anything  but  certain,  that  any  infantry- 
ensign,  or  "  colours  "  of  theirs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  Wolfe's 
regiment.  In  fine,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  either  of  Irish  or  of 
French  evidence  with  respect  to  any  loss  of  the  kind  by  the  Irish  on  this 
occasion;  so  that,  it  was  7iot  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  Ensign 
William  Davenant  acquired  his  trophy. 

As  an  additional  instance  of  how  warmly  the  feelings  of  the  late  civil 

*  Blundered,  as  "Drvnent,"  in  the  original  paragraph  of  the  Dublin  paper,  but 
corrected  by  Colonel  Mac  Kinnon,  giving  the  paragraph  in  his  ' '  Origin  and  Services 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards." 
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■war  in  Scotland  were  connected  -witli  this  battle,  we  i-ead  in  the  papers 
of  the  da}',  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  the  Allied  army  in  Flanders 
to  a  person  of  distinction,  that  the  Earl  of  Ancram,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian,  and  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  v.'hom  he  had  ibught  in  Scotland,  and  by  whom  he  was  selected  to 
convey  to  England  the  military  ensigns  taken  at  Laffeldt,  on  being 
recognized  there  by  a  Scotch  Jacobite  officer  in  the  French  service  who 
Jiad  likewise  fought  in  Scotland,  was  singled  out  by  the  latter  exclaiming 
to  his  Lordship,  "Now  I  have  you,  my  Lord!" — when  an  encounter 
with  swords  took  place,  in  which  his  Lordship  was  wounded  in  the  arm, 
out  ran  his  antagonist  through  the  body,  killing  him  on  the  spot. 
Prince  Charles,  too,  though  not  present,  as  was  commonly  supposed,  at 
the  battle,  was  so  glad  at  the  defeat  given  to  the  Allies,  from  the  ten- 
dency of  such  an  event  to  favour  his  cause,  that  he  wrote  from  St.  Ouen, 
July  7th,  a  letter  to  Louis  XV.,  expressive  of  the  joy  he  felt,  on  receiving 
the  news  of  his  Majesty's  having  gained  such  a  victory  over  his  enemies. 
In  Scotland,  the  Jacobites,  smarting  under  the  triumphant  Georgeite 
government,  and  wishing  proportionably  well  to  France  as  the  friend  of 
"  Prince  Charlie,"  gave  vent  to  their  satisfaction  in  song  at  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  defeat,  and  the  Tiopes  they  entertained,  that  it  would  be 
productive  of  still  greater  humiliation  to  Hanoverianism.  Of  the  song 
referred  to,  entitled  •'  The  Battle  of  Val,"  I  cite  the  following  verses,  in 
the  order  most  conformable  to  the  events  of  the  campaign,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  battle. 

"  Tip,  and  rin  awa,  WiUie, 
Up,  and  rin  awa,  Willie ; 
Ciilloden's  laurels  you  have  lost, 
Your  puff'd-up  looks,  and  a',  Willie, 
This  check  o'  conscience  for  your  sins, 

It  stings  you  to  the  saul,  Willie, 
And  breaks  your  measures  this  campaign. 
As  much  as  Lowendahl,*  WUlie. 
Up,  and  rin  awa,  &c. 

"  The  Maese  you  cross'd  just  like  a  thief, 
To  feed  on  turnips  raw,  Willie, 
In  place  of  our  good  Highland  bee^ 

With  which  you  gorg'd  your  maw,  Willie. 
Up,  and  rin  awa,  &c. 

*'  In  just  reward  for  their  misdeeds, 
Your  butchers  gat  a  fa',  Willie ; 
And  a'  that  liv'd  ran  aff  wi'  speed 
To  Maestricht's  strang  wa',  Wilhe. 
Up,  and  rin  awa,  &c. 

"  To  Hanover,  I  pray  begone, 

Your  daddie's  dirty  sta',  Willie, 
And  look  on  that  as  your  ain  hame. 
And  come  na  here  at  a',  WilUe. 
It's  best  to  bide  awa,  Willie, 
It 's  best  to  bide  awa,  Willie, 
For  our  brave  Prince  will  soon  be  back, 
Your  loggerhead  to  claw,  Willie. " 

•  "During  the  •whole  of  this  eampeign,"  says  the  annotator  of  the  Scotch  Jacobite  Minstrelsy^ 
"Count  Lowendahl  was  eminently  successful,  in  defeating  the  plans  of  Cumberland." 
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As  Cumberland,  when  Charles  had  to  retire  before  him  in  Scotland, 
inquired  for  the  residence  last  occupied  by  the  latter,  as  "  his  cousin,"  iu 
order,  by  way  of  bravado,  to  quarter  there,  the  suffering  Jacobite  would 
be  gratified  on  seeing  the  tables  turned,  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  others, 
at  "  the  butcher's  "  expense,  by  the  success  of  Louis  XV.  at  Laffeldt. 
"  Le  Roi,  couvert  de  la  nouvelle  gloire  qu'il  venoit  d'acquerir,"  writes 
Dumortous,  "  se  rendit,  avec  le  Marechal  de  Saxe,  a  la  Commanderie, 
oii  le  Due  de  Cumberland  avoit  eu  son  quartier,  et  ils  y  passerent  1» 
nuit."  Or,  as  the  Private  Life  of  Louis  XV.,  after  mentioning  the 
victory,  more  simply  states — "  His  Majesty  slept  that  night  where  the 
English  Prince  had  slept  the  night  before." 

The  French,  on  finding  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  late  victory, 
unable  to  besiege  Maestricht,  turned  their  attention  to  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
"  the  strongest  fortification  of  Dutch  Brabant,  the  favourite  work  of  the 
famous  engineer,  Coehorn,  never  conquered,  and  generally  esteemed 
invincible."  It  was  amply  supplied  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  and  the  garrison  of  3000  men  could  be  increased  at  will  from 
about  16,000  of  the  Allied  troops  occupying  military  lines,  which  com- 
municated with  the  place,  and  were  protected  by  a  chain  of  forts, 
surrounded  with  water.  The  conducting  of  this  very  difficult  siege,  with 
a  force  of  36,000  men,  (fee,  was  committed  by  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  to 
an  officer  of  Danish^  as  the  Marshal  himself  was  of  Saxon,  blood  royal.  * 
This  was  the  illustrious  Waldemar,  Count  de  Lowendahl,  a  nobleman, 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  intellectual  attainments  than  for 
the  diversity  of  his  military  experience;  being  able  to  speak  14  languages, 
and  having  fought  under  the  most  distinguished  commanders  in  Europe; 
as,  in  the  Austrian  service,  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  that  of 
Russia,  under  Field  Marshal  Lacy,  <fec.  During  above  2  months,  from 
July  to  September,  about  Bergen-op-Zoom  "  nothing  was  seen  but  fire 
and  smoke,  nothing  heard  but  one  continued  roar  of  bombs  and  cannon. 
But  still  the  damage  feU  chiefly  on  the  besiegers,  who  were  slain  in 
heaps ;  while  the  garrison  suffered  very  little,  and  could  be  occasionally 
relieved,  or  reinforced,  from  the  lines."  By  the  diseases  alone  arising 
from  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  situation  necessarily  occupied  ^by  the 
French  as  the  besiegers,  not  less  than  -20,000  of  their  men  were  put  liors 
de  service;  and,  although  the  losses  which  occurred  were  filled  up  with 
proportionable  reinforcements  from  their  main  army,  yet  since,  by  the 
middle  of  September,  there  was  no  practicable  breach  in  the  fortifications, 
the  masonry- work  scarcely  touched,  and,  where  the  parapet  was  injured, 
2  men  could  not  march  abreast,  the  place  was  still  in  such  a  condition  as, 
with  due  vigHance  and  corresponding  measures  of  defence,  to  be  con- 
sidered quite  beyond  being  taken  by  assault,  or,  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  war,  impregnable.     But  as,  in  writing,  genius  may,  says  Pope, 

"  From  vulgar  bounds,  with  brave  disorder,  part, 
And  snatch,  a  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  art — " 

so,  in  war,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  the  Count  de 
Lowendahl  "  fit  voir  qu'il  y  avait  des  occasions,  ou  il  faut  s' Clever  au-dessus 
des  regies  de  I'art."     An  assault  being  unexpected  among  the  garrison, 

"  A  curious  shamrock  of  Marshals  flourished  under  Louis  XV. — the  3  leaves  of 
which,  in  the  persons  of  Saxe,  Lowendahl,  and  O'Brien,  represented  the  Saxon, 
the  Dane,  and  the  Milesian— asA  all  from  a  BOYAI.  stemJ  But  the  Milesian  alone 
was  of  legitimate  descent. 
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they  did  not  take  pi'ecautions  against  such  an  attempt;  thereby  jiistifying 
the  enterprise,  which  they  might  have  frustrated. 

On  September  16th,  all  being  ai'ranged  in  the  dark,  for  the  French 
coujj-de-yiiain,  the  Count,  at  daybreak,  caused  a  sudden  and  tremendous 
discharge  of  bombs  to  be  poured  into  the  town,  followed  by  his  dashing 
stormers;  who,  gaining  the  ramparts  in  3  directions,  were,  with  a  loss  of 
but  441  killed  and  wounded,  so  surprisingly  successful,  that,  in  2  hours, 
the  forti'ess  itself,  and  the  adjoining  militaxy  lines,  were  captured,  the 
garrison  of  the  former,  and  the  supernumerary  force  in  the  latter,  consist- 
ing between  both  of  above  20  battalions,  were  slain,  taken,  or  routed; 
the  conquerors  obtaining  more  than  288  pieces  of  brass  or  iron  cannon, 
a  great  many  mortars,  a  quantity  of  small  arms,  tents,  and  ammunition, 
17  vessels  in  the  port,  loaded  with  supplies  of  every  kind  for  "  t?te  invincible 
garrison  of  Bergen-op-Zoom!''''  as  it  was  confidently  styled,*  and,  in  fine, 
the  entire  plunder  of  the  place,  including  the  military  chests  of  the 
Allied  regiments,  the  silver  plate  and  strong  boxes  of  their  Princes,  and 
Generals,  &c. ;   the  collective  mass  constituting  a  prodigious  booty,  in 
addition  to  the  uncommon  glory  of  the  achievement!     The  very  dis- 
couraging effects  of  this  brilliant  success  of  the  French  upon  the  AUies 
and  their  forces  will  be  best  conceived  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter,  representing  the  feelings  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  when  informed 
of  the  occurrence.     "  The  astonishment  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  upon 
receiving  the  disagreeable  news  of  the  surprise  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  cannot 
be  described.     People  must  have  been  present,  as  we  were,  in  order  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  the  love,  which  this  warlike  Prince  express'd 
for  the  Republick "  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  "  and  the  common 
cause,  as  well  by  everything  he  said  on  that  occasion,  as  by  the  agitation 
he  was  under,  upon  reading  so  fatal  a  relation.     This  may,  with  truth, 
be  asserted,  that  his  Poyal  Highness  was  scarce  ever  so  much  afiected 
before  ;  nay,  it's  believed,  that  he  would  not  have  been  more  so,  had  he 
received  a  courier,  with  the  news  of  the  Pretender  s  landing  again  in 
Scotland,  and  of  an  invasion  in  England;  and  the  i-eason  was,  because 
his  Royal  Highness  knew  perfectly  well  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  every  day  receiving  advices,  that  there  was  but  little  or  no  room 
to  fear  an  assault,  unless  the  French  had  a  mind  to  sacrifice  10  or  12,000 
men,  without  any  prospect  of  success."    Another  English  -^Titer,  in  1761^ 
adds  on  this  point — "  The  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  the  best  military 
mathematician  and  engineer  of  his  age,  who  was  sent  over  from  hence  to 
assist  in  defending  tlie  jDlace,  and  who  lost  his  baggage  in  the  lines  of 
that  very  camp  which  communicated  with  the  town,  declared,  that  the 
place  was  as  capable  of  defence  when  it  was  taken,  as  it  was  when  the 
French  army  first  sat  down  before  it;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  skilfully 
and  faithfully  defended,  no  military  force,  or  skill,  however  great,  could 
have  succeeded  against  it." 

The  gallant  Count  Lally,  who,  for  his  remarkable  zeal  and  activity  in 
favour  of  Prince  Charles,  was,  on  the  Prince's  return  from  Scotland  to 
France,  ennobled,  by  patent,  as  "  Earl  of  Moenmoye,  Viscount  of  Bally- 

"Such,  according  to  Voltaire,  was  the  inscription  or  flirection  on  the  chests  con- 
taining the  supphes  in  question;  and  AlUcd  accounts  allege,  of  the  Dutch  gamson, 
that  they  "abounded  with  provisions,  even  to  luxury."  In  addition  to  the'already- 
noticed  authorities  on  this  campaign,  I  have  consulted  the  "History  of  Maurice, 
Count  Saxe,  Field-Marshal  of  the  French  Armies,"  &c.,  traaslated  from  the  French; 
2  volumes,  London,  1752. 
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mote,  and  Baron  of  Tollendally" — which,  honours,  however,  he  declined 
assuming  until  a  "restoration" — and  who  had  signalized  himself  this 
campaign  in  the  defence  of  Antwerp  and  at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt — was 
attached  as  Quarter-Mastei-General  to  the  Count  de  Lowendahl's  army. 
Previous  to  the  appearance  of  that  force  before  Bergen-op-Zoom,  it  having 
been  necessary  to  dislodge  1700  Dutch  from  Fort  Santlivet,  that  task 
was  intrusted  to  Lally,  who  executed  it  without  loss;  and,  having 
reconnoitred  Bergen-op-Zoom  along  with  Lowendahl,-  he  was  so  honoured 
by  him,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  the  plan  of  attack. 
Throughout  that  arduous  and  destructive  siege,  Lally,  constantly  active, 
sometimes  in  the  trenches,  sometimes  with  detachments,  was  wounded 
xSpon  1  occasion,  and  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine ; 
an  English  account  remarking  of  him  there,  how  he  "  was  taken  such 
notice  of,  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  all  France!  "  After 
the  fall  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Lowendahl,  who^''in  securing  the  passes  of  the 
Scheld,  found  Lally  to  have  "  united  the  most  consummate  experience 
with  the  most  intrepid  courage,"  committed  to  him  the  i-eduction  of  Forts 
Frederick-Henry,  Lillo,  and  La  Croix.  Frederick-Henry  being  taken, 
with  its  garrison,  October  2nd,  ground  was  broken,  on  that  day,  by  Lally 
before  Lillo;  when,  proposing  to  attack  La  Croix  at  the  same  time,  and 
going,  almost  alone,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  that  had  not  been  properly 
executed,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  hussars,  but 
soon  exchanged;  and,  by  the  8th,  the  last  of  the  forts  surrendered. 

Louis  XV.,  after  the  fall  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  having  appointed  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe  to  be  Governor  of  the  conquered  Netherlandi^  and 
having  created  Lowendahl,  for  his  late  important  achievement,  a  Marshal, 
set  out,  September  23rd,  for  France.  His  Majesty  pi-oceeded  to  Ver- 
sailles on  the  25th,  without  entering  Paris,  although  the  Parisians,  it  was 
observed  in  England,  would  have  wished  "  to  receive  in  triumph  their 
successful  Monarch,  who  had  done  more,  in  3  years,  than  Lewis  the 
Great,  in  30  !  "  It  was  likewise  noted  in  London,  how,  on  the  retiring 
of  the  French  army  into  quarters,  the  Irish  Brigade  were  to  be  cajitoned, 
during  the  winter,  in  the  menacing  position  along  the  coast  from  Ostend 
to  Calais ;  with  the  manifest  intention  of  obliging  an  English  squadron 
of  observation  to  be  kept  in  the  Channel,  and,  consequently,  or  so  far  as 
concentrated,  to  be  less  able  to  prevent  the  privateering  depredations  of  the 
French,  on  the  unpi'otected  vessels  of  the  English  merchants.*  "Thus," 
says  Bolt,  "  terminated  the  campaign  of  1747,  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  a  campaign,  truly  glorious  to  the  French,  pi'ejudicial  to  all  the 
Confederates,  and  particularly  inglorious  to  the  Dutch  ;  there  was  not 
one  single  town  remaining  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  unreduced,  and 
only  Maestricht  to  cover  the  interior  barrier  of  Holland.  On  the  side 
of  Dutch  Flanders,  the  lilies  of  France  were  waving  triumphant  over 
the  head  of  the  Belgian  lion  ;  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  maiden  fortress, 
which  had  never,  till  now,  been  violated,  was  prostituted  to  the  lust  of 
France;  notwithstanding  the  Dutch  Governor  declared,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  that  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  a  virgin,  and  she  would  die, 
like  the  daughter  of  the  brave  old  Roman,  Virginius,  before  she  should  be 
polluted  by  the  faithless  Gaul." 

In   1748,   the  Allies,  enumerated,   on   their  side,   as    110,000    men, 
united,  and  encamped  about  Ruremond,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 

*  As  in  November  and  December,  1745,  to  the  number  of  160  prizes,  estimated  at 
£660,000.     See  Book  VIL 
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to  oppose  the  French.  The  Marshal  de  Saxe — under  whom,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  Brigade,  were  the  Lieutenant-General  Charles 
O'Brien,  Lord  Clare  and  Earl  of  Thomond,  the  Majors-General  Count 
and  Duke  de  Fitz- James,  Count  Charles  Edward  Roth,  Richard  Francis 
Talbot,  3rd  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  the  Count  Lally,  Brigadier,  &c. — 
had  determined  on  besieging  Maestricht,  having  justly  observed,  that, 
in  it,  peace  was  to  be  obtained.  Outwitting  his  adversaries  so  com- 
pletely by  his  masterly  or  mystifying  marches,  that  he  succeeded  in 
investing  the  place,  the  French  Commander  opened  his  trenches  before 
the  town  on  the  night  of  April  15th,  and  his  works  were  so  vigorously 
pushed  on,  and  his  artillery  so  well  served,  that  everything  was  to  be 
ready  for  attacking  the  covered  way  on  the  evening  of  May  4th ;  when, 
about  noon,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  annouuciug 
the  signature,  April  30th,  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  By  these,  and 
the  ari'angements  consequently  made,  Maestricht,  in  deference  to  the 
glory  of  the  French  arms,  was  agreed  to  be  given  up  to  the  Marshal ; 
at  the  same  time  that  honourable  terms  of  surrender  were  to  be  granted 
to  the  garrison.  In  the  operations  carried  on  against  the  place,  the 
Marcchaux  de  Camp,  or  Majors-General  de  Fitz-James,  Lord  Tyrconnell, 
and  Count  Roth,  are  duly  referred  to,  as  commanding,  on  several  occa- 
sions, in  the  trenches.  But  the  gallant  Brigadier  Count  Lally  was  most 
remarkable,  as  a  confidant,  and  1  of  the  chief  instruments,  of  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe,  in  his  admirable  measures  for  accomplishing  the  invest- 
ment of  the  town;  as  exercising,  in  conjunction  with  that  very  able 
officer,  the  Marquis  de  Cremilles,  the  functions  of  Quarter-Master- 
General  of  the  Army  ;  as  being  severely  wounded  ;  and,  on  the  day  the 
])Iace  was  surrendered,  as  being,  for  his  signal  services  there,  nominated  a 
Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  hors  de  ligne,  or  in  the  same  very 
honourable  way  that  he  had  been  created  a  Brigadier  ! 

Peace  between  France  and  England,  as  well  as  the  other  belligerent 
European  powers,  was  not  definitively  arranged,  until  the  general  signa- 
ture, October  18th,  1748,  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the 
factious  fermentation  of  a  licentious  commercial  prosperity,  united  wdtli 
no  less  political  inconsistency  and  national  conceit,  the  English,  while 
the  basis  of  their  existing  legislative  system  was  so  rotten  that  by 
corru])tion  alone  could  they  be  governed,  had  clamoured  against  their 
able  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  governing  by  corrup- 
tion,* and  had  driven  him  into  war,  which  (to  his  credit  !)  it  was  a 
leading  object  of  his  administration  to  avoid.  "  When,"  writes  Lord 
Macaulay,  on  the  consequent  rejoicings  in  London,  "  the  heralds  were 
attended  into  the  city  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  himself  stopped  at  Temple  Bar  to  drink  success  to  the 
English  arms,  the  Minister  heard  all  the  steeples  of  the  city  jingling  a 
merry  peal,  and  muttered,  '  They  may  ring  the  bells  now ;  they  will  be 
wringing  their  hands  before  long  ! '  "  Sir  Robert's  sagacity,  as  a  lover  of 
peace,  was  justified  by  the  event.  Of  the  war  generally.  Doctor  Johnson 
remarks — "  We  ]oleased  ourselves  with  a  victory  at  Dettingen,  wliei-e  ive  left 
eur  wounded  men  to  the  care  of  our  enemies,  but  our  army  xoas  broken  at 
Fontenoy  and  Val;  and  though,  after  the  disgrace  which  we  suffered  ia 
the  Mediten-anean,  we  had  some  naval  success,  and  an  accidental  dearth 

•  "Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  accordiiif;  to  his  son,  "used  to  say,  that  it  was  for- 
tunate so  few  men  could  be  Prime  Ministers,  as  it  was  best  that  few  should 
thoroughly  know  tht  shocking  mckedness  of  mankind  I " 
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made  peace  necessary  for  the  French,  yet  tliey  2}'>'6scribed  the  conditions^ 
obliged  us  to  give  hostages,  and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  as  conquerors  of 
moderation."  After  alluding  to  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands,  as  one, 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  her  Allies,  where  "  they  never  hazarded  a 
battle  without  sustaining  a  defeat,"  where  "  vast  armies,  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  lay  inactive,  and  beheld  one-  fortress  reduced  after  another,  until 
the  tvhole  country  was  subdued,^'  &c.,  "what,"  more  strongly  exclaims 
Smollett,  "  were  the  fruits  which  Britain  reaped  from  this  long  and 
desperate  war  ?  A  dreadful  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  disgrace 
iipon  disgrace,  an  additional  load  of  grievous  impositions,  and  the  na- 
tional debt  accumulated  to  the  enormous  sum  of  80.000,000  sterling!  " 
The  share  which  the  Irish  Brigade  had,  in  bringing  about  a  consum- 
mation so  injurious  to  the  religious  and  commercial  oppressor  of  their 
country,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  much  importance,  even  from  the 
account  in  these  pages,  presented  to  a  reader  under  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  that  corps  never  having  had  any  Xenophon  or  Nf^ier  among 
its  officers,  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  countrymen,  by 
recording  many  cii'cumstances  to  their  honour,  necessarily  passed  over 
by  the  writers  of  other  nations,  as  either  altogether  unknown,  or  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  to  thon,  and  so  lost  to  history.  But,  how  high 
was  the  opinion  in  France  of  the  conduct  of  the  Brigade  during  this 
war,  for  the  good  discipline  or  union  of  the  several  regiments  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  bravery  against  the  enemy,  is  emphati- 
cally attested'  by  the  official  Memoire  which  states,  "  that  2inion  has  2^'>'e- 
vailed,  to  so  great  a  degree,  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  since  all  the  corps  vjere 
thus  made  to  serve  together,  that  the  most  trifling  dispute,  or  altercation, 
never  took  place  ;  so  that  it  appeared,  as  if  the  different  battalions  formed 
hut  1  single  regiment,  well  united,  and  unanimous.  It  is  considered," 
continues  the  document,  "  that  this  conduct  was  as  creditable  to  it,  as  the 
exactitude  and  the  willingness  with  which  it  served,  and  as  the  splendid  and 
transcendent  actions  by  which  it  distinguished  itself !  "^  "With  this  war 
tei'minates,  as  has  been  previously  intimated,  the  more  thoroughly  national 
or  interesting  period  of  the  history  of  the  Brigade.  The  Penal  Code, 
indeed,  was  sufficiently  active  in  Ireland,  as  briefly,  yet  abundantly,, 
attested  by  this  significant  paragraph  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
April,  1748.  "Ireland — One  George  Williams  was  convicted,  at  Wexford 
Assizes,  for  being  perverted,  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Popish  religion,  and 
senlencd  to  be  out  of  the  King's  protection,  his  lands  and  tenements,  goods 
and  chatties,  to  be  forfeited  lo  the  King,  and  his  body  to  remain  at  tlie 
Khig's  pleasure  /  "  t  With  reference,  likewise,  to  increased  rigour  against 
the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  next  year,  or  17-1:9,  a  Fi-ench  military  writer 
adds  of  the  Irish — '•  Can  a  noble  people  be  sufficiently  allured  into  this 
country,  -whom  his  Majesty  has  seen,  under  his  own  eyes,  serve,  and  ^nypose 

*  See  Mr.  O'Conor's  Appendix. 

f  This  punishment  was  incurred,  under  the  following  provision  of  the  "  glorioiis- 
revohition  "  Penal  Code.  "If  any  person  shall  seduce  a  Protestant,  to  renounce 
the  Protestant,  and  profess  the  Popish,  religion,  the  seducer  and  the  seduced 
shall  incur  the  penalty  of  Prjemunire,  mentioned  in  i6th  Rich.  II.,  chap.  5.  That 
is,  they  shall  be  put  out  of  the  King's  protection,  their  lauds  and  goods  forfeited 
to  the  King's  use,  and  they  shall  be  attached,  by  their  bodies,  to  answer  to  the 
King  and  his  Council."  (Mac  Kevin's  Pieces  of  Irish  History,  p.  130.)  In 
England,  under  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  worse  statute,  which,  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  provides  that,  if  any  Catliolic  shall  convert  a  Protestant  to  the  Eomish  Church, 
they  shall  both  mifer  death,  as  for  high  tbeasooS." 
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themselves,  so  bravely  and  so  usefully  ?  "  The  vampire,  too,  of  an  anti- 
uational  mercantile  tyi-anny  was  as  blood-sucking,  or  impoverishing,  in 
Ireland,  as  ever.  Yet  the  -weakening  of  the  popular  hope  of  a  "  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  "  from  the  period  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
subsequent  adverse  policy  of  the  Court  of  France  towards  that  family, 
and  the  increased  obstacles  to  the  obtaining  of  recruits,  of  the  rank  of 
soldiers,  from  Ireland,  rendered  the  Bi-igade  henceforth  rather  "  Irish  " 
as  regards  officers,  than  soldiers;  *  so  that,  on  the  whole,  what  may  be 
styled  the  old  Brigade,  in  its  general  Irish  formation,  and  Jacobite 
vigour,  may  be  said  to  have  thrown  out  its  last  rays  of  gloiy  at  Laffeldt, 
in  giving  Cumberland  "another  Fontenoy"  there,  and  taking  satisfac- 
tion, under  a  Scotch  nobleman,  for  the  overthrow  and  cruel  treatment  at 
Culloden,  &c.,  of  its  brother  Jacobites,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

•  Lieutenant-General,  the  Honourable  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  in  liis  Memoire  to 
the  National  Assembly  of  France,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Tlevolution,  notes 
of  the  original  and  long-maintained  national  formation  of  the  several  corps  of  the 
Irish  Brigade — "  Ces  regimens  etoient  entierement  composes  d'Irlandois  a  leur 
arrivCe  en  France,  et  cette  composition  subsista,  par  les  Emigrations  continuellcs 
qui  eurent  lieu,  tant  qu'ils  eurent  Vespoir  de  voir  la  Maison  de  Stuart  remonter 
sur  le  trdne.  lis  venoient  en  foule  se  ranger  sous  les  drapeaux  des  Rois  qu'ils 
regardoient  comme  les  de'fenseurs  de  leur  religion,  et  de  leur  Souverain  legitime. 
On  peut  mome  prouver,  qu'outre  les  Officiers,  la  plus  grande  partie  des  Sergens 
etoient  nobles."  That  is,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  French  word,  "  noMesse." 
Then,  referring  to  the  specialli/  severe  legislation,  since  1746,  against  recruiting 
for  the  Brigade  in  Ireland,  the  Count  alleges — "  Depuis  cette  epoque,  les  regimens 
Irlaudois  ne  purent  se  procurer,  en  temps  de  paix,  d'auti'es  soldats  de  leur 
nation,  que  ceitx  qui  venoient  encore  en  assez  grand  nombre  les  joindre.  Mais  les 
Emigrations,  en  Officiers,  n'ont  jamais  6t6  interrompues  ;  elles  subsistent  encore 
avec  tant  d' activity,  que  le  nombre  des  sujets  n^s  en  Irlande  de  families  attachees 
k  la  r(^ligion  Catholique  excede,  dans  ce  moment  mSme,  les  emplois  a  donner ; 
qu'il  n'y  a  dans  les  rdgimens  Irlandois  d'autres  Officiers,  ncs  en  France,  que  ceux 
qui  sont  tils  ou  descendans  d'anciens  Officiers  de  ces  regimens  qui  se  sout  mari^s 
dans  le  pays  ou  ils  sout  citoyens."  See,  moreover,  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  several  regiments  of  the  Brigade,  in  the  annual  volumes  of  the  "  Etat  MUi- 
taire  de  France,"  down  to  the  He  volution. 
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In  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Peace  of  1748  between  France  and 
England  to  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  rival  powers  in  1756,  the 
annals  of  the  Irish  Brigade  were  illustrated  by  the  deaths  of  4  officers  of 
distinction  connected  with  the  national  force — the  1st,  Field-Marshal 
Count  Peter  Lacy,  or  de  Lacy,  entitled  to  be  noticed  in  this  work,  at  the 
period  of  his  decease,  as  having,  for  several  years,  belonged  to  that  force, 
previous  to  his  entering  the  service  of  Russia,  although,  in  the  latter,  he 
attained  his  highest  honours — the  2nd,  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major- 
General,  Richard  Francis  Talbot,  3rd  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  and  Ambassador 
from  France  to  Prussia — the  3rd,  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General, 
John  Nugent,  5th  Earl  of  Westraeath — the  4th,  Daniel  O'Connor  Sligo, 
a  noble  veteran  of  above  90,  deceased  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
Austrian  service,  but,  like  Lacy,  included  in  this  list,  as  having  been 
originally  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  Kings  James  II.  and  Louis  XIV. 

Of  the  name  of  Lacy,  ennobled,  and  eminent  for  its  territorial  acquisi- 
tions among  the  !N'orraan  conquerors  of  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as 
among  the  early  settlers  of  the  same  adventurous  race  in  Erin,  a  Limerick 
historian  observes — "The  ilhistiious  and  ancient  house  of  Lacy  has  pro- 
duced many  exalted  charactei-.s.  There  were  3  branches  of  this  family, 
seated  at  Bruree,  Bruff,  and  Ballingarry,  in  the  County  of  Limerick. 
The  loss  of  their  possessions  did  not  extinguish  the  memoiy  of  the 
achievements  of  their  heroic  aucestoi-s."  The  origin  of  these  Limerick 
Lacys  is  deduced  from  "William,  son  of  the  celebrated  Ilugue  de  Lac}-, 
(the  1st  great  representative  of  the  name  in  Erin  under  Henry  II.,)  by 
that  nobleman's  2nd  marriage  with  the  Princess  Rose,  daughter  of  the 
Ex-Ard-Righ,  or  Monarch  of  Erin,  and  King  of  Connaught,  Ruadri  or 
Roderic  O'Conor.  John  Lacy  Esquire  of  Ballingarry  was  father  of  Peter, 
1  of  the  offspring  of  whose  imion  with  Maria  Courteney,  was  the  future 
Count  and  Field-Marshal  Peter,  born  at  Killidy  or  Killeedy,  County  of 
Limerick,  in  1678.*  On  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in 
Ireland  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  1691,  young  Peter,  then  only 
entering  his  14th  year,  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  of  which  his  uncle,  John  Lacy,  Quartermaster-General  and 
Brigadier,  was  Colonel;  and  quitting  Ireland,  with  the  remains  of  that 
regiment,  as  part  of  King  James's  army,  sailed  for  France.     Landing,  in 

*  The  Marshal's  mention  of  his  birth  day  as  "  29th  September,"  according  to  0.  S., 
which  in  1678,  and  until  1752,  was  that  cstahlished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
would  place  his  birth,  by  jS.  S.,  ou  "  October  'Jth."' 

•^  I 
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January,  1692,  at  Brest,  he  proceeded  to  Nantes,  to  enter,  as  a  Lieu- 
tenantj'the  Regiment  of  Atlilone.*  With  that  corps,  he,  in  May,  joined 
the  Marshal  de  Catinat's  army  in  Italy;  served  to  the  end  of  the  -war 
there,  in  1696;  in  1697,  marched  to  the  Rhine;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  extensive  reduction  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  force  in  France,  subsequent 
to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  which  i-eduction  his  regiment  was  included, 
he  quitted  France,  to  seek  service  elsewhere.  Disappointed  of  employ- 
ment in  Hungary,  against  the  Turks,  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  in 
January,  1699,  between  the  Porte,  Austria,  &c.,  he  became  1  of  100 
officers  at  Vienna,  engaged  for  the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia,  to  discipline  his 
troops. 

After  presentation,  -with  his  companions,  to  Peter,  at  ISTarva,  he  -was 
made  Captain  of  a  company,  in  the  infantry  Regiment  of  Colonel  Bruce. 
From  this  period,  1700,  he  was  in^"olved  in  the  military  operations,  with 
various  fortune,  in  Livonia  and  Ingria,  between  the  Czar,  his  rival  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  their  subordinate  Generals,  until  1703,  when,  after 
the  siirrender  of  Jambourg  in  Ingi'ia,  he  was  honoui-ed  with  the  command 
of  a  company,  100  in  number,  styled  the  Grand  Musketeers,  composed  of 
Russian  noblesse,  armed  and  horsed  at  their  own  expense.  In  1705,  with 
the  Czar  in  Poland,  he  was  made  Major  of  Scheremetoff's  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  with  which,  under  that  Marshal,  he  fought  against  the  Swedish 
General  Lowenhaupt;  and,  in  1706,  v,-as  nominated,  by  the  Czar,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Regiment  of  Polotzk,  anJ.  commissioned  to  instruct 
3  newly-raised  regiments  encamped  there.  In  1707,  sent  to  join  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Bauer's  corps  blockading  Bucko  in  Poland,  and  having  to 
open  trenches,  in  June,  at  10  toises  fmm  the  counterscarp,  he  repulsed  a 
sally  of  the  enemy  with  loss;  and,  the  fortress  surrendering  that  month, 
he  was  quartered,  with  his  regiment,  in  Lithuania.  In  1708,  joining  the 
main  Russian  army  under  the  Czar,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Siberian  Regiment  of  Infantry.  That  army,  advancing  to  Copaisch  upon 
the  Borysthenes,  intrenched  itself  there  to  intercept  Charles  XII.  coming 
from  Saxony,  till,  Prince  Repnin's  corps  being  beaten  by  the  Swedes, 
it  became  necessary  to  retire  to  Goi-igorhi  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Borysthenes;  while  Charles  marched  towai-ds  the.  Ukraine  to  join  the 
famous  Mazeppa,  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks ;  but  derived  little  benefit  from 
the  junction,  and  was  still  more  disappointed  at  the  destruction,  or  inter- 
ception, of  the  greater  portion  of  General  Lowenhaupt's  force  at  Lesna, 
&c.,  by  the  Czar.  In  November,  despatched  with  2  i-egiments  to  Pere- 
gova,  where  the  Swedes  endeavoured  to  make  a  bridge  over  the  Desna, 
Lacy  repulsed  them  in  a  smart  action  with  such  considerable  loss,  that 
they  had  to  relinquish  the  attempt  there.  On  their  subsequently 
endeavouring  to  pass  the  river  lower  down  near  Mischin,  he  again  foiled 
them  by  a  redoubt  and  battery;  but,  being  ordered  to  descend  a  league 
lower,  to  guard  against  a  repoi-ted  design  of  crossing  there,  and  General 
Gordon  being  posted  at  Mischin,  that  ofdcer,  not  so  fortunate,  was  routed, 

•  The  notices  of  Field-Marshal  Count  Lacy,  in  the  Continental,  Loudon,  and 
Dublin  periodicals,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  allege,  that  his  father,  and  2  brothers, 
also  left  Ireland,  in  1(591,  for  France.  The  same  notices  add,  how  the  father, 
who  was  Captain  of  a  company  in  the  Irish  Guards  of  King  James  II.,  and  the 
Marshal's  elder  brother  (whose  rank  is  not  mentioned)  both  died  in  the  service  of 
France,  as  well  as  the  youuger  brother,  killed,  when  Aid-Major  in  the  Regiment  of 
Dorrington,  (subsequently  Roths)  at  Malplaquet.  Tlie  death  of  the  Marshal's 
uncle,  in  the  same  service,  at  ^Marsaglia,  has  been  previously  related,  rmder  th& 
year  1693. 
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and  the  enemy  effected  their  object.  In  December,  detached  with  15,000 
men,  to  assault  Ilumna,  where  Charles  XII.  had  taken  up  his  quarters, 
Lacy,  with  -3  battalions,  a  company  of  grenadiers,  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  600  Cossacks,  passing  the  King,  possessed  himself  of,  and  secured 
himself  in  it;  a  dangerous  position,  as  the  Swedish  army  was  cantoned 
all  about  the  place.  In  January,  1709,  the  Czar  further  rewarded  Lacy 
for  his  services,  by  giving  him  a  Regiment  of  Grenadiers. 

At  the  great  battle  of  Pultowa  that  summer,  where  Charles  was 
irretrievably  overthrown  by  the  Czar,  Lacy,  though  not  yet,  or  till  above 
.3  years  after,  nominated  a  Brigadier,  was  most  highly  honoured,  in  being 
commissioned  to  act  as  such  in  command,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Russian 
army,  (under  Lieutenant-General  Bauer)  upon  which  occasion,  he  was 
wounded.  This  imconiraon  testimony  to  Lacy's  ability,  by  such  a  good 
judge  of  merit,  as  the  Czar,  is  perhaps  explained  by  Ferrar.  "  It  was," 
he  says,  "  Mai-shal  Lacy  who  taught  the  Russians  to  beat  the  King  of 
Sweden's  army,  and,  from  being  the  worst,  to  become  some  of  the  best, 
soldiers  in  Europe.  The  Russians  had  been  used  to  fight  in  a  very  con- 
fused manner,  and  to  discharge  their  musketry,  before  they  advanced 
sufficiently  near  the  enemy  to  do  execution.  Before  the  famous  battle  of 
Pultowa  in  1709,  Marshal  Lacy  advised  the  Czar,  to  send  order-s,  that 
every  man  should  reserve  his  fire,  until  he  came  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  enemy.  The  consequence  was,  tliat  Charles  XII.  was  totally  defeated," 
and,  "  in  that  1  action,  lost  the  advantage  of  9  gloriovis  campaigns."  From 
1709  to  1721,  Lacy,  continuing  to  serve  against  the  Swedes,  Turks,  lirc, 
was  nominated  a  Brigadier  in  August,  1712;  in  the  following  month,  a 
Major-General ;  in  July,  1720,  a  Lieutenant-General;  distinguishing 
himself  most,  in  1720  and  1721,  through  the  successful  and  destructive 
descents  he  made  by  sea,  along  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  to  but  12  miles  from 
Stockholm.  At  this  short  distance  from  that  metropolis,  he  had  anchored 
with  130  gallies,  and  had  encamped  his  vanguard,  when  the  Swedes 
were  obliged,  in  September,  to  conclude  the  Peace  of  JSTystadt;  thereby 
relinquishing  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  besides  a  number  of 
islands  in  the  Baltic,  to  Russia.  In  July,  1723,  Lacy  was  summoned  by 
the  Czar  to  Petersburgh,  to  take  a  seat  in  the  College  of  War.  In  June, 
172-1,  at  the  cei-emonies  connected  with  the  corouatiou  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  I.,  he  followed  on  horseback  the  Empress's  carriage,  throwing 
among  the  people  1500  gold  and  11,000  silver  medals.  From  1723  to 
1725,  assisting  the  College  of  War  at  Petersburgh  with  his  opinions 
and  advice,  he  was,  in  the  latter  year,  honoured  with  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  the  rank  of  General-in-Chief  of 
Infantry,  and  the  command  of  the  forces  about  Petersburgh,  as  well  as 
those  in  Ingria  and  Novogorod;  to  which,  in  1726,  were  added  those  in 
Esthonia  and  Carelia.  In  1727,  on  the  election  of  the  famous  Maurice 
Count  de  Saxe  (subsequently  Marshal)  as  Duke  of  Courland  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  the  Court  of  Peteisburgh,  Lacy  was  commissioned  to  expel 
the  Count  from  the  Duchy,  and  did  so.  In  1729,  he  was  named  Governor 
of  Livonia,  and  Commander-in-Chief  there,  and  in  Esthonia. 

In  1733,  being  ordered  to  proceed,  in  August,  with  30,000  men  into 
Poland,  to  establish  Augustus  of  Saxony  as  King  in  opposition  to  Stanislas, 
he  marched  upon  Warsaw,  which  he  entered  in  OctoVjer.  In  1734,  pur.'iU- 
ing  the  adherents  of  Stanislas  to  Thorn,  he  drove  tiiem  from  it  in  January ; 
and,  after  opening  trenches  before  Dantzick  in  March,  he,  in  April,  5 
miles  from  that  place,  at  Vizitzina,  with  only  2000  men,  routed  8000  of 
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the  Stanislaites,  with  a  loss  of  oOO  of  their  number,  and  all  their  baggage. 
He  besieged  Dantzick  along  with  Marshal  Munich;  the  reduction  of 
which,  after  135  days'  operations  from  the  1st  approaches  in  February  to- 
the  surrender  in  June,  cost  the  Paissians  above  8000  men,  with  nearly 
200  officers ;  and  Stanislas  had  to  escape  from  the  country  in  disguise. 
In  acknowledgment  of  Lacy's  services,  Augustus  this  summer  presented 
him  with  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  valued  at  25,000  crowns  ;  at  the 
same  time  declaring  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Eagle  of 
Poland.  The  hostility  to  King  Augustus  continuing  in  1735,  Lacy  was 
detained  in  Poland,  till,  by  the  results  of  his  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, or  the  attack  and  defeat,  at  Bnsawitza,  with  only  1500  dragoons, 
80  hussars,  and  500  Cossacks,  of  20,000  of  the  Stanislaites  under  the 
Palatine  of  Lublin,  and  the  surrender,  in  April,  of  the  Castellan  Czerski, 
with  the  rest  of  the  refractory  Poles,  the  contest  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Augustus.*  After  a  suitably  honourable  reception  at  Warsaw  by  that 
Prince,  Lacy,  with  15,000,  subsequently  reduced  to  about  10,000,  infantry, 
was  directed  to  march  to  the  aid  of  Austria,  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
contest  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  France. 
Having  joined  the  Imperial  army,  6  miles  from  Manheim,  in  August,  the 
veteran  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  its  General,  on  a  review  of  the  rein- 
forcement, expressed  himself,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  at  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  troops;  as,  in  their  passage  through  Germany  to  the 
Phine,  says  my  authority,  "  every  one  admired,  and  was  astonished  at, 
the  good  discipline  they  observed  on  their  mai'ch,  and  in  their  quarters." 
Peace  being  agi'eed  upon  soon  after  between  France  and  Austria,  Lacy, 
while  his  forces  were  quartered  for  the  winter  in  Bohemia,  repaired,  early 
in  1736,  to  Vienna.  "  I  arrived  there,"  he  writes,  "  the  5th  of  February. 
On  the  6th,  I  had  a  private  interview  of  the  Empei'or  and  Empress,  both 
of  whom  received  me  in  a  very  gracious  manner.  On  the  7th,  I  was  also 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Empress-Dowager,  Amelia;  the  8th  with 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  rest  of  the  Im]:)erial  family.  On  the  10th, 
I  Avas  again  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  The 
former  deigned  to  present  me  with  his  portrait,  richly  set  with  diamonds, 
as  also  5000  ducats  in  money.  The  11th,  I  quitted  Vienna.  On  the 
road,  I  met  a  coui-ier  from  Petersburgh,  who  brought  me  the  patent  of 
Field-Marshal." 

This  promotion,  the  long-meditated  war  against  Turkey  being  resolved 
on,  was  accompanied  by  ;iu  order,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  force, 
destined  for  the  reduction  of  the  important  fortress  of  Azoph.     Travel- 

*  So  considerable,  we  should  observe,  had  been  the  progvess  of  administrative- 
improvement  in  Russia  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  wJiile  Poland  remained  in 
the  comparatively  wretched  or  mediaval  state  of  feudal  anarchy,  which  was  already 
leading  to  her  ruin  as  a  nation,  that  Major-General  Barou  Manstein  notes  —  "During 
this  war,  never  did  300  Russians  go  a  step  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  3000  Poles. 
They  beat  them  in  every  engagement,  or  rencounter,  they  had  viith  them.  2'he 
Saxons  icere  not  so  fortunate,  having  come  off  by  the  toorst  in  several  occasions  of  trial 
with  the  Poles,  who,  at  length,  came  to  hold  them  in  contempt,  whereas  they  tvere 
extremely  afraid  of  the  Russians."  But,  according  to  a  certain  class  of  writers,  the 
Saxons  ought  to  have  been  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  "pluck,"  or  soldiership, 
to  either  the  Russians,  or  the  Poles,  instead  of  inferior  to  both  !  As  to  Poland,  her 
ex-king  Stanislas,  above  referred  to,  writing  against  the  anarchj'  there,  of  which  he 
foresaw  the  ultimate  melancholy  result,  has,  in  a  work  printed  so  early  as  1749, 
these  remarkable  words — "Notre  tour  viendra,  sans  doute,  ou  nous  serons  la  })roie 
de  qiielque  fameux  conquerant;  peut-etre  meme  les  puissances  voi-sines  s\iccorderout- 
elks  a  2^arlager  7ios  Utats.-' 
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liiig  thither,  May  2ud,  in  his  post-carriage,  escorted  by  only  3G  dragoons 
riding  some  hundred  paces  before  it,  the  Marshal,  at  a  desert,  about  3 
leagues  in  length,  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  was,  with  his  little 
party,  unexpectedly  assailed  by  about  2000"  Tartar  mai-auders.  Of  the 
36  dragoons,  21  were  captured,  with  a  domestic,  and  the  caiTiage;  the 
pillage  of  the  vehicle,  however,  so  luckily  engrossing  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion, that  the  Marshal  himself  was  able  to  escape  on  horseback.  During 
May  and  June  he  carried  on  the  siege  of  Azoph  by  sap  for  the  gi*eater 
safety  of  his  men,  while  his  artillery-missiles  spread  destruction  through 
the  interior  of  the  hostile  fortress;  the  Tui'ks,  meantime,  making  con- 
stant sallies.  At  the  most  important  of  these,  June  14th,  the  Turks, 
3000  strong,  attacking  the  Ri;ssian  trenches,  beating  away  the  guard  of  ;^, 
GOO  ixie^,  and  filling  up  part  of  the  works,  the  Marshal  hastened  forward 
with  a  reserve  and  picket,  rallied  his  repulsed  troops,  and  after  a  sharp 
encounter,  costing  856  killed  or  wounded,  drove  back  the  enemy,  with  a 
•considerable  loss,  to  the  town.  On  this  occasion,  the  Marshal,  having 
advanced  too  far  in  order  to  animate  his  men,  received  a  gun-shot  about 
the  knee,  was  enveloped  by  the  Turks,  and  might  have  been  slain  or 
taken  by  them,  but  for  the  uncommon  devotion  and  corresponding 
exertions  of  his  soldiers;  whom,  it  is  remarked,  he  so  "well  knew  how  , 
to  spare  upon  every  proper  opportunity,  to  preserve,  and  to  guard  from, 
over-fatigue,  and  the  want  of  subsistence."  At  last,  by  the  beginning  of  . 
July,  so  little  provision  remained  for  the  besieged,  from  the  destruction 
of  their  magazines  by  the  bombardment — the  interior  of  the  town  being 
*'  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  through  the  quantity  of  shells  thrown, 
into  it" — the  Bashav/,  in  command  of  the  fortress,  capitulated ;  marching 
out  with  his  garrison,  still  amounting  to  3463  men;  and  leaving  in  the 
place  between  200  and  300  pieces  of  brass  or  iron  artillery,  a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  iiten.sils ;  and  291  Christian  cap- 
tives, who,  having  been  made  slaves,  were  liberated.  In  August,  the 
Marshal  marched,  with  7000  of  his  troops,  to  support  Munich's  force, 
on  its  return,  miserably  diminished  and  harassed,  from  its  invasion, 
that  summer,  of  the  Ci'imea.  Subsequently  appointed  to  command  the 
remains  of  this  force,  along  with  his  own  army,  during  the  winter,  the 
Marshal  established  his  quarters  first  at  Izoum,  and  then  at  Karkow,* 
in  the  Ukraine,  where  he  had  to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  against  the 
worrying  hostilities  of  the  rapacious  and  ferocious  Tartars;  ever  upon  the 
watch,  in  numerous  and  swiftly-mounted  detachments,  to  pass  the  Russian 
frontier-lines  of  defence,  and  too  often  successful  in  plundering  and 
destroying  the  villages,  sweeping  away  the  cattle,  and  carrying  otF  the 
unfortunate  country  people  of  the  interior  into  a  bigoted  Mohammedan 
bondage.  The  poet  Collins,  in  his  pictui-esque  oriental  eclogue  of  "  Agib 
and  Secander,  or  the  Fugitives,"  after  remarking, 

*'  The  Turk  and  Tartar  like  designs  pursue, 
Fix'd  to  destroy,  and  steadfast  to  undo," 

might  well  add  of  the  latter, 

"  Yet  none  so  cruel  as  the  Tartar  foe, 
To  death  inurM,  and  luirs'd  in  scenes  of  woe  !" 

*  The  joui-nal  of  Marshal  Lacy,  written  by  hiuiself,  ending  with  the  mention  of 
his  establishing  his  head-quarters  in  October,  173G,  at  Karkow,  for  the  wiuter,  my 
remaining  authorities  res])ectin<;-  the  Mar.sh;il's  mihtary  career,  are  Major-General 
Baron  Manstein,  and  the  Marshal  Prince  de  Litcue, 
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The  Marshal's  parties,  however,  were  not  without  their  satisfaction 
against  those  Scytliiaii  banditti ;  as,  in  1  affair,  where,  of  800,  including 
some  Turks,  under  the  brother  of  the  Khaun  of  the  Crimea,  300  were 
slain,  50  made  prisoners,  400  of  their  horses  captured,  and  3000  Russian, 
subjects,  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  were  happily  rescued. 

In  1737,  the   Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  having  decided   upon  a  3rd 
expedition  to  the  Crimea — from  the  1st  of  which,  in   1735,  Lieutenant- 
General  Leontew,  with   28,000   men,  had  to  i-etire  minus  above  9000 
men,  and  at  least  as  many  hordes — from  the  2nd  of  which,  in  1736, 
Marshal  Munich,  with.  52,000  men,  had  likewise  to  retire  viinus  almost 
30,000  men,  and  nearly  all  his  horses — the  renewal  of  the  enterprise  was 
intrusted  to  Lacy,  with  about  40,000  men,  to  be  supported  by  a  fleet 
actino-  under  E,eai--Adrairal  Bredal,  on  the  Sea  of  Azooh.     Advancing 
to,  and    assembling   his   entire  force    at,  the  river  Berda,  securing   by 
redoubts  at  proper  intervals  his  communications  with  Azoph,  and  con- 
certing with  the  liear-Admiral,  anchored  at  the  mouth   of  the  Berda, 
the    opei-ations  of  the    campaign,    Lacy  proceeded    with    his   army   as 
closely  as  possible  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and,  on  reaching 
the  river  Molotschnie-Wodi,  established  a  fort  there  for  his  sick  men,, 
protected    by    a    good    garrison.       "June  26,"   continues  the  original 
militaiy  narrative,  "  the  army  encamped  on  the  shove  of  that  arm  of  the 
Sea  of  Azoph,  which  joins  the  lines  of  Precop;  the  fleet  did  not  lie  there 
at  above  a  cannon-shot  distance  from   it.     Lacy,  who  wanted  to  enter, 
without  loss  of  time,   into   Crimea,  instantly  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  bridge,  which  was  finished  by  the   28th ;  and   some  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  3  or  4000  Cossacks,  passed  over  it  immediately.     By  the 
30th,  the  whole  army  was  got  over,  and  continued  its  march  along-shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Azoph.    July  2nd,  it  was  joined  by  4000  Calmucks. 
The  Khaun  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  who  had  never  imagined  that 
the  Piussians  would  enter  his  country  on  that  side,  was  astonished  at  it, 
when  he  received  the  news.      He  had  posted  himself,  with  all  his  troops, 
behind  the  lines  of  Precop,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  get  repaired,  and 
hoped  to  dispute  the  pass  of  tliem,  with  the  Russians,  more  successfully 
than  had  been  done  by  the  old  Khaun,  the  year  before.     But  all  this 
was  so  much  trouble  in   vain.     Lacy  was  now  in  full  march  against 
Ai-abat,  without  having  lost  a  single  man.     As  the  Russian  army  was 
obliged  to  continue  its  mai'ch  on  a  narrow  enough  spit  of  land,  formed 
by  the    Sea    of  Azoph,   which  stretches  as  far  as  Arabat,  the  Khaun. 
imagined,  he  might  retrieve  and   rectify  everything,  at  the  outlet  of  that 
straight.     He  marched  then,  with  all  diligence,  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  Russian  army  at  the  lines,  which  care  had  been  taken  to  form  along 
the  front  of  that  spit  of  land,  so  as  to  compel  it,  either  to  a  retreat,  or 
even  to  a  battle,  if  it  should  obstinately  contend  for  passing. 

"  But  Lacy  broke  all  his  mea'sures.  As  soon  as  he  heard,  that  the 
Khaun  was  arrived  at  Arabat,  and  that  he  was  there  waiting  for  hira,^ 
he  caused  the  depth  of  that  arm  of  the  sea,  Avhich  separates  this  spot  ot 
land  from  the  rest  of  Crimea,  to  be  sounded,  and,  having  found  a  place 
proper  for  this  purpose,  he  had  rafts  made ;  for  the  construction  of  which, 
all  the  empty  casks  of  the  army,  and  main  timber-pieces  of  the  chevaux- 
de-frise,  were  employed;  and,  by  this  means,  crossed  this  arm  of  the  sea, 
with  the  infantry  and  equipages.  The  dragoons,  Cossacks,  or  Calmucks, 
swam,  or  forded  it  over.  It  had  not  been  the  Khaun  alone  who  had 
judged  this  a  i-ash  enterprise  of  the  Marshal  Lacy,  when  he  marched  ou. 
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the  spit  of  land  towards  Arabat;  for  the  Generals  of  bis  own  army 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  All  of  them,  except  Spiegel,  waited  on  him 
one  morning,  and  represented  to  him,  that  he  was  exposing  the  troops 
too  much,  and  that  they  were  all  running  a  risk  of  perishing  together. 
The  Marshal  answered  them,  that  danger  there  was  in  all  military  enter- 
prises; but  that  he  did  not  see  more,  in  this  one,  than  in  others.  How- 
ever, he  desired  their  counsel,  of  what  '^ey  thought  was  best  to  be  done. 
They  replied,  'To  return.'  Upon  which.  Lacy  rejoined,  that,  since  the 
Generals  had  a  mind  to  return,  he  would  despatch  them  their  passports 
for  it;  and  actually  called  for  his  Secretary,  whom  he  ordered  to  make 
them  out,  and  immediately  to  deliver  them  to  them.  He  even  com- 
manded a  party  of  200  dragoons  to  escort  thera  to  the  Ukrain,  there  to 
await  his  return.  It  was  3  days  before  the  Generals  could  prevail  on 
the  Marshal  to  relent,  and  forgive  them  the  presumption  they  had  shown, 
in  proposing  to  Mm  a  retreat." 

"  The  Khaun,  who  had  imagined  he  should  beat  the  Russian  army  at 
the  outlet  near  Arabat,  was  extremely  surprised  at  learning,  that  it  had 
ci'ossed  the  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  now  in  full  march  towards  him. 
But  he  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  for  it.  He  retreated  towards  the 
mountains,  harassed  with  the  Cossacks  and  Calmucks  close  at  his  heels. 
Lacy,  having  advice  of  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  would  not  continue  his 
march  towards  Arabat,  but  wheeled  to  the  right,  in  order  to  get  among 
the  mountains  in  quest  of  tlie  Khaun,  and  to  give  him  battle,  if  the 
thing  was  practicable.  July  23,  the  Russian  army  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  26  wersts,  or  7  French  leagues,  from  one  of  the  best  towns 
of  Crimea,  called  Karas-Bazar.  There  it  was  attacked  by  a  large  choice 
body  of  troops,  commanded  by  the  Khaun  in  person.  These  attacks 
were,  at  first,  very  vigorous  ;  but,  after  an  hour's  combat,  the  Tartars 
were  repulsed,  and  driven  off  the  field,  by  the  Cossacks  and  Calmucks, 
who  pursued  them  15  wersts,  or  4  leagues  into  the  mountains.  The 
army  remained  in  the  same  camp,  but  the  light  troops  made  an  excur- 
sion on  the  side  of  Karas-Bazar,  to  ruin  the  habitations  of  the  Tartars. 
They  returned  the  same  day,  with  about  600  prisoners,  a  considerable 
booty,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cattle.  July  25,  the  Lieutenant-General 
Douglas  commanded  the  vanguard  with  6000  men,  dragoons  and  foot, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  light  troops,  to  march  to  Karas-Bazar. 
Marshal  Lacy  followed  them  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  having  left  in 
camp  the  equipages  and  the  sick,  with  5000  men  to  guard  them,"  under 
a  Brigadier.  "All  the  advanced  guards,  that  sought  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  troops,  were  repulsed;  and  presently  there  was  discovered, 
on  a  rising  ground,  near  the  town,  a  i-etrenched  camp,  in  which  there 
might  be  about  from  12  to  15,000  Turks.  Upon  this,  the  Marshal 
reinforced  Douglas  with  2  regiments  of  dragoons  ;  giving  him  orders  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  to  take  possession  of  Karas-Bazar.  This  was 
executed,  with  all  imaginable  success  ;  the  Turks  having  fled,  after  about 
an  hour's  combat.  The  inhabitants  had  entirely  abandoned  the  town; 
so  that  there  were  none  remaining  in  it,  but  some  Gi-eek  and  Armenian 
familie.s.  The  place  then  was  taken  without  any  resistance,  pillaged,  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  This  town,  of  which  above  one  half  was  built  of  stone, 
contained  about  10,000  houses,  38  mosques  and  Turki-sli  chapels,  2 
Christian  churches  for  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  60  water-mills,  and 
a  number  of  other  public  buildings.  The  booty  the  troops  made  was 
Tery  considerable ;  the  inhabitants  not  having  had  time  to  save  their 
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effects.  As  the  town  is  situate  in  the  avenues  to  the  hills,  where  the 
passes  are  so  narrow  that  scarce  3  men  can  march  abreast,  and  that, 
besides,  there  was  no  forage,  the  Marshal  measured  back  his  steps,  and 
encamped  at  a  league  distance  from  that  place.  The  Cossacks  and 
Caluiucks  had  orders  to  penetrate  as  far  as  they  could  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  burn  and  destroy  all  the  habitations  of  the  Tartars." 

"  July  26,  the  army  marched  back,  to  occupy  the  same  camp,  in  which 
they  had  left  their  equipages,  and  the  sick.  Scarce  had  they  got  into 
the  plain,  before  they  saw  the  enemies  advancing,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  their  forces,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Karas.  Marshal 
Lacy  instantly  detached  Douglas,  with  several  regiments  of  foot  and 
dragoons,  and  a  part  of  the  light  troops,  to  attack  them.  Douglas 
crossed  the  river  a  league  above  the  enemies,  and  marched  strait  to 
them.  They  cannonaded  one  another  for  near  an  hour  ;  after  which  the 
Cossacks  came  to  blows  with  the  enemies.  Tlie  skirmish  was  smart  on 
botli  sides.  The  Cossacks  were  thrice  repulsed ;  but  the  regular  troops 
coming  up,  in  fine  order,  and  with  a  steady  countenance,  obliged  the 
enemies  to  retreat.  The  army  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle.  During 
the  action,  Lacy  had  ordered  the  Calmucks,  to  take  the  enemies  in 
rear  and  flank.  After  the  aftliir  was  over,  no  Caln)ucks  appeared  ;  at 
which  the  Marshal  was  rather  iineasy,  apprehending  they  might  have 
pursued  the  enemies  too  far  among  the  mountains;  so  as  to  have  their 
retreat  to  the  army  cut  off,  or  to  have  all  been  put  to  the  sword.  But, 
2  days  afterwards,  they  returned  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  them  above 
1000  prisoners;  among  them  were  several  Mirzas,"  or  Tartar  gentlemen, 
"  whom  they  had  taken  in  an  inroad,  which  they  had,  of  their  own 
heads,  made  into  the  mountains,  as  far  as  Batchi-Serai.  July  27,  the 
army  resumed  the  camp,  which  it  had  occupied,  before  its  proceeding  to 
Karas-Bazar.  The  Marshal  then  held  there  a  grand  Council  of  War, 
in  which  it  was  resolved,  that,  since  the  plan  of  operations,  prescribed  to 
them,  had  been  executed,  and  that  there  remained  nothing  considerable 
to  be  undertaken  by  them,  it  would  be  advisable  to  draw  nearer  again 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Crimea.  It  took  the  army  up  5  days  to  get 
from  this  camp  to  the  mouth  of  Scoungar;  in  all  which  time,  the  light 
troops  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  habitations  of  the 
Tartars,  that  were  for  4  or  5  leagues  round  the  army,  and  of  which  the 
fiumber  might  be  equivalent  to  1000  villages,  or  little  open  towns,  the 
country  being  extremely  populous  on  that  side.  They  brought  also 
to  the  camp  above  30,000  oxen,  and  more  than  100,000  sheep.  The 
enemies,  on  their  part,  did  not  cease  to  harass  the  army  on  its  march, 
and  sometimes  found  means  to  carry  off  some  of  the  officers'  servants, 
who  had  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  precinct  of  the  advanced  posts,  as 
also  some  hundreds  of  horses  of  the  train  and  equipages.  As  soon  as 
the  army  was  arrived  at  the  Scoungar,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  ordei-ed  to 
be  got  ready,  and  was  finished  by  the  next  morning,  the  2nd  of  August; 
when,  on  the  same  day,  part  of  the  army  crossed  it,  and  had  scai'ce  the 
time  to  form,  when  the  enemies  appeared,  with  their  whole  force,  to 
oppose  the  passing.  They  had  been  reinforced  with  some  thousands  of 
Turks  from  the  Kaffa.  They  attacked  several  times,  with  great  violence, 
the  light  troops,  but  were  constantly  repulsed.  At  length,  tired  with 
their  fruitless  attempts,  and  with  losing  so  many  men  by  the  cannon, 
they  retreated,  leaving  about  100  killed  on  the  spot.  August  4th,  the 
Marshal  passed  the  Scoungar,  with  tlie  rest  of  the  army.     There  they 
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remained  a  few  days  encamped ;  after  wliich  they  went  on  to  camp  near 
the  I'iver  Molotschnie-Wodi,  where  the  Marshal  staid  out  the  whole 
month  of  August,  having  found  a  country  abounding  in  forage.  During 
that  time,  he  detached  several  parties  of  light  troops  towards  Precop, 
and  towards  the  Dnieper,  to  reconnoitre  the  motions  of  the  enemies  ;  for 
he  had  received  advice,  that  the  Khaun,  with  from  30  to  40,000  men, 
was  come  out  of  Crimea,  to  attempt  some  enterprise.  August  17,  one  of 
the  Russian  parties  fell  in  with  another  of  Tartars,  which  they  beat,  and 
bi'ought  into  the  camp  several  prisoners.  These  said  it  was  true,  that 
the  Khaun  had  come  from  behind  the  lines  of  Precop,  immediately 
after  that  the  Russian  army  had  passed  over  the  Schoungai-,  and  had 
encamped  several  days  on  the  steps;  but  that,  on  learuing  that  the 
■  Marshal  Lacy  had  posted  himself  near  Molotzclinie-Wodi,  he  was  afraid 
of  his  coming  to  attack  him  ;  which  had  determined  him  to  re-enter  the 
lines,  and  retreat  to  liis  own  country."  Meantime,  or  from  the  9th  to 
the  11th  of  August,  the  Russian  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral  Bredal,  and 
that  of  the  Turks  under  the  Captain-Bashaw,  cannonaded  each  other 
during  2  days,  the  Turkish  armament  v/ithdrawing  towards  Catfa,  on  the 
3rd.  "In  the  beginning  of  tlie  month  of  September,  Count  Lacy  quitted 
his  camp  of  Molotschnie-Wodi,  and  resumed  the  route  to  Ukrain.  The 
Tartars,  very  glad  at  seeing  him  take  his  depai-ture,  let  him  alone, 
without  harassing  him  on  his  march.  In  the  month  of  October,  he 
ai'i'ived  at  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and  sent  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  along  the  Don  and  Donetz." 

Such  was  the  Marshal's  expedition,  of  1737  into  the  Crimea,  respect- 
ing which  it  has  been  remarked  that,  "  without  knowing  why  he  had 
been  sent  into  the  country,  he  quitted  it  with  very  great  glory  to  himself, 
and  very  little  sickness  to  his  army" — in  the  latter  most  creditable 
circumstance,  showing  himself  to  be  very  superior,  as  a  commander,  to 
his  predecessor,  Marshal  Munich.  For,  of  Munich's  treatment  of  his 
army  in  the  course  of  his  invasion  of  that  peninsula,  the  preceding  year, 
or  1736,  we  ai-e  informed,  "  that  Marshal  Munich  was  too  harsh.  He 
unnecessarily  fatigued  his  troops  too  much.  In  the  burning  heat  of 
summer,  instead  of  making  them  march  in  the  night,  or  some  hours 
before  daybreak,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  fresliness  of  that  time,  the 
army  never  used  to  begin  its  march  till  2  or  3  hours  after  sunrise,  which 
gi-eatly  contiibuted  to  the  distempers  that  got  among  the  troops  ;  and 
the  .suffocating  heats  (ivercame  them  so,  that  some  dropped  down  dead  on 
the  march.  There  were  even  officers,  that,  in  this  campaign,  died  of 
hunger,  and  misery  of  all  kinds." 

In  1738,  while  Marshal  Munich  commanded  one  of  the  Russian  armies, 
against  the  Infidels,  on  the  side  of  the  Dneister,  his  brother  Marshal, 
Lacy,  was  to  re-invade  the  Crimea  with  the  other  army,  not,  at  most, 
including  the  Cossacks,  above  from  30  to  35,000  .strong.  "July  6," 
proceeds  the  contemporary  account,  "he  was  with  his  army  in  .sight  of 
Precop.  The  Khaun,  with  40,000  of  his  troops,  was  behind  the  lines, 
where  he  hoped  to  render  the  entrance  into  the  Crimea  more  difficult, 
than  it  had  been  the  preceding  years.  He  had  gi-eat  confidence  in  the 
new  lines,  which,  the  year  before,  the  Tartars  had  made  before  the  Palus 
Majotis.  But  Lacy  disconcerted  his  project,  and  entered  Crimea,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  For,  in  summer,  the  heats  dry  up  a  part  of  the 
Sea  of  Azoph,  and  a  west-wind  keeps  back  the  flood  so,  that  one  may  get 
into  the  Crimea,  almost  dryshod.     As  good  luck  would  have  it,  this  wind 
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began  to  blow,  and  the  Marshal  lost  not  a  moment,  for  the  taking  the 
benefit  of  it.  He  instantly  drew  up  his  army  along  the  shore,  in  1  single 
line;  and  happily  crossed  the  sea,  before  the  return  of  the  flood.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  carriages  of  the  rear-gnard,  that  conld  not  come  up  quick 
enough,  were  lost,  by  the  wind  having  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  sea 
returning,  just  after  the  army  had  passed.  They  seized  on  a  small  fort, 
called  the  Czivas-Coula."  On  "July  8,  the  Marshal  marched  towards 
Precop,  and  sat  down  before  it.  The  siege  did  not^last  but  till  the  10th. 
The  continual  fire  kept  up  against  the  place,  and  the  quantity  of  shells 
thrown  into  it,  to  great  effect,  obliged  the  Turkish  Commandant  to 
capitulate.  Lacy  would  not  hear  of  his  surrender,  but  as  a  prisoner  of 
war;  which,  after  several  parleys,  he  accepted.  The  garrison,  consisting 
of  2000  Janisaries,  under  a  Bashaw  of  3  tails,  came  out  of  the  place,  and 
laid  down  their  arms.  Major-Greneral  Brigui,  the  younger,  with  2  I'egi- 
nients  of  foot,  entered  the  pkace,  and  took  the  command  of  it.  He  found 
there  to  the  number  of  100  ])ieces  of  cannon,  most  of  them  brass;  but 
no  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  bread.  After  this  expedition,  Lacy 
penetrated  farther  into  Crimea,  which  he  found  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  almost  a  desert." 

"  July  20,  there  was  a  very  smart  action  between  the  Tartars,  and  a 
part  of  Lacy's  army.     A  body  of  near  20,000  men  came  on  with  such, 
fury,  to  attack  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraiu,  who  constituted  the  rear- 
guard, that  they  routed  them,  and  threw  into  confusion  the  Azoph  Regi- 
ment of  Dragoons,  that  had  endeavoured  to  sustain  them.     Just  at  that 
juncture,    Lieutenant- Genei-al    Spiegel    came    up    with   4    regiments    of 
dragoons,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  to  stop  the  runawa3^s;  and,  scarce 
had  they  had  time  to  recover  themselves,  before  the  enemies  attacked 
them  afresh,  with  a  great  deal  of  impetuosity.     The  combat  was  long  and 
sharp;  but  the  Marshal,  having  caused  some  regiments  of  foot,  who  had 
already  entered  the  camp,  to  advance,  the  Tartars  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
having  left  above  1,000  of  their  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.     On  the  side 
of  the  Russians,  there  were  not  above  6  or  700  men  killed,  including  the 
Cossacks.*     General  Spiegel  was  among  the  wounded;  having  received  a 
cut  of  a  sabre  in  the  face.     Marshal  Lacy  had  it  in  his  instructions,  to 
take  Caflfa,  the  strongest  place  of  the  Crimea,  and  a  sea-port,  in  which  the 
Turks  often  kept  their  fleet;  but  he  found  the  countiy  eveiy  where  so 
I  ruined,  that  it  was,  with  great  difficvilty,  the  army  could  get  subsistence. 
Besides  which,  the  Vice- Admiral  Bredal,  who  was  to  bring  him,  in  his 
fleet,  provisions  from  Azoph,  had  met  with  a  terrible  storm,  that  disabled 
the  greatest  part  of  his  vessels,  and  dispersed  the  rest;  so  that  the  Marshal, 
after  having  made  some  mai-ches  onward,  thought  it  best  to  bring  back 
his  army  to  near  Precop;  of  which  he  ordered  the  foitifications  to  be 
blown  up,  and  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  lines  to  be  levelled.     In  his  camp  here, 
he  remained  till  towards  the  end  of  August,  when  he  resumed  his  march 
back  to  the  Ukrain,  where  his  troops  went  into  winter-quarters,  in  the 
month  of  October." 

In  1739,  the  last  year  of  this  war  against  the  Turks,  hostilities  with 
Sweden  being  also  apprehended  by  Russia,  the  army  under  Marshal  Lacy 
was  merely  kept  quartered  along  the  Ukraine-frontier  as  a  reserve;  the 
more  to  be  relied  on,  in  case  of  need,  from  its  regiments  having,  through 

*  This  was  evidently  a  more  serious  affair,  than  would  appear  from  a  were 
estimate  of  those  killed  on  each  side;  for  ever/  1  of  whom,  there  would  not  be  less 
than  3  or  4  wounded. 
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their  Genei-al's  good  management,  "suffered  very  little  loss."  Ou  this 
praiseworthy  economy  of  his  soldiers'  lives,  contrasted  with  Munich's  loss, 
during  his  4  campaigns,  of  above  90,000  men,  exclusive  of  any  slain  in. 
action,  my  author,  after  exclaiming,  "What  a  difference  of  conduct, 
between  the  2  Marshals,  Lacy  and  Munich,  in  this  war  against  the 
Turks!"  adds — "It  produced  at  length  such  an  effect  at  Court,  from  the 
complaints,  which  had  been  made  to  it,  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
army,  and  the  little  care  takexi  of  it,  by  the  leaving  it  to  moulder  away, 
at  the  precise  time  that  Lacy  did  not  lose  a  man  but  by  the  enemy,  that 
the  Empress  charged  the  former,  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  latter, 
Lacy's  delicacy,  however,  refused  the  invidious  task ;  but  Munich,  having 
had  intelligence  of  sucli  a  commission,  reproached  tlie  meritorious  Lacy, 
on  the  occasion.  Marshal  Lacy,  however,  did  not  give  himself  the  pains 
to  inform  his  accuser,  that  he  had  declined  the  office  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime,  (an  office,  which  impugned  the  frankness  and  amiableness  of  his 
character,)  until,  after  having  taken  arms  in  their  hands,  as  antagonists, 
they  were  separated  by  General  Lewachef ;  who,  hearing  swords  clashing 
in  Munich's  chamber,  ran  in,  to  separate  them,  declaring  he  would  put 
them  both  under  an  arrest,  in  the  name  of  the  Emjiress." 

In  the  spring  of  1741,  Lacy  was  j^laced  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  force 
designed  to  act  in  Finland  against  Sweden;  where  the  war-party  were  so 
presumptuous,  that,  with  the  "  pride  which  goeth  before  destruction,  and 
a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall,"  we  hear  they  actually  expected  to  recover 
the  provinces  formerly  possessed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic,  including 
St.  Petersburgh ! — generally  boasting,  that,  as  1  Swede  was  enough  to  drice 
10  Russians  before  him,  so  the  Swedish  army  had  only  to  show  itsef  in 
order  to  be  victorious  f  But  such  swaggerers  here,  like  other  ridiculous 
self-glorifiers  elsewhere,  were  to  learn,  by  the  event,  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  bawl  for  war  loudly,  than  it  is  to  conduct  vv-ar  respectably.  When 
the  Athenians,  in  their  decline,  would  have  been  persuaded,  by  their 
orators,  to  oppose  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Senate  referred  ta 
Phocion,  for  his  opinion  on  the  matter — "I  am  of  opinion,"  said  the  wise 
veteran,  "  that  you  should  either  have  the  sharpest  sword,  or  keep  upon 
good  terms  witli  those  who  have."  From  a  view  of  the  strength  of  Russia, 
analogous  to  that  taken  by  Phocion  of  the  power  of  Alexander,  the  King, 
and  the  sounder-minded  party,  in  Sweden,  were,  indeed,  for  peace;  but, 
being  outnvimbered,  could  not  control  the  pernicious  clamourers  for  war.* 
The  next  in  command  of  the  Russian  army  of  Finland,  under  Lacy,  was 
a  most  illustrious  fellow-exile,  and  brotlier-Jacobite,  Lieutenant-General, 
the  Honourable  James  Keith,  bi-other  of  the  Earl-Marisclial  of  Scotland, 
and  finally  Field-Marshal  under  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  in  whose 
service  he  fell  at  Hochkirchen,  in  1758.  By  September,  war  having  been 
pi-oclaimed  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  Lacy  entered  Swedish  Finland, 
proceeding,  through  a  difficult  country,  towards  "Wilmanstrand.  In  this 
advance,  a  great  alarm  took  place  at  11  at  night,  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  both  the  1st  and  2nd  in  command.  The  Swedish  "Colonel  Wil- 
brand,  Commandant  of  Wilmanstrand,  having  learned  the  mai-ch  of  the 
Russians,  had  detached  4  men;  who,  under  favour  of  the  night,  and  of 
the  wood,  were  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  army,  and  to 
reconnoitre  it.     One  of  the  centiuels,  of  the  advanced  guard  in  the  wood, 

*  Compare  this  irrational  outcry  for  bloodshed  at  Stockholm,  with  that  mentioned 
in  Book  VIII.  as  unfortunately  too  strong  for  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  at  liomlon — and 

the  bad  results  of  both. 
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Laving  perceived  them,  fired  upon  them.  Scarce  had  the  piece  gone  off, 
before  some  regiments  of  the  2nd  line  started  up  all  on  a  sudden,  stood  to 
their  arms,  and,  as  if  tliey  had  been  all  in  concert,  began  to  pour  a  most 
brisk  fire  upon  the  1st  line,  without  its  being  possible,  for  half  an  hour 
together,  to  make  them  cease.  Some  cannon  were  even  fired.  The  reo'i- 
raents,  that  lay  in  their  way,  had  an  ofiicer  and  17  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Generals  Lacy  and  Keith  ran  a  great  i-isque  of  being  killed  in  this 
false  alarm.  They  had  small  tents  pitched  for  them  to  lie  in  between 
the  lines,  which  several  balls  had  gone  quite  through ! "  Next  day, 
"September  2,  about  4  in  the  afternoon,  the  army  arrived  under  Wilman- 
strand,  and  took  ])ORt  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  a 
small  village,  called  Armila.  Marshal  Lacy  and  General  Keith  proceeded 
directly  to  reconnoitre  the  town,  under  the  escort  of  a  battalion  of  foot, 
and  of  200  grenadier.^,  on  horseback."  Wilmanstrand  was  "a  little  town 
at  the  distance  of  full  4  German  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  situate 
on  the  side  of  a  great  lake.  This  covered  it  behind,  so  that  there  was  no 
attacking  it  but  in  front,  which  was  fortified  with  a  covered- way,  a  ditch 
palisadoed,  and  a  fraised  rampart;  the  whole  made  of  earth  and  fascines. 
The  town,  though  itself  situated  on  an  eminence,  had  hills  all  round, 
which  commanded  it.  The  highest  was  on  the  right  of  it,  where  there 
was  a  wind-mill.  The  Swedes  had  posted  there  a  main-guard,  to  hinder 
the  Russians  from  occupying  it.  The  rest  of  tlie  situation  was  extremely 
broken,  and  intersected;  there  was  nothing  but  woods,  marshes,  and 
bramble-bushes,  rocks,  and  ravines ;  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
approach  the  town,  but  by  the  high  road.  Here  and  there,  too,  one 
might  find  little  bits  of  fields,  cultivated  and  enclosed.  Whoever  con- 
siders this  description  must  allow  it  to  be  very  difficult  for  troops  to  act 
iipon  such  a  ground;  and  that  a  small  body  of  men,  that  knew  how  to 
defend  themselves  well,  could  easily  defeat  a  great  one,  that  should 
attack  them." 

Next  day,  "  the  3rd,"  the  Marshal,  at  first  apprehending  the  Swedish 
force  there  to  be  much  greater  than  it  actually  was,  naturally  hesitated 
on  assailing  a  i:)Ost,  so  formidable  under  those  circumstances;  till,  on  learn- 
ing that  its  defenders,  under  Major-General  Wrangel,  were  not  moi'e  than 
5  or  6,000  men,  it  was  decided  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  dislodge 
the  Swedes;  the  Russians,  at  2  in  the  afternoon,  advancing  accordingly. 
The  Swedes,  meantime,  "got  into  order  of  battle,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Windmill-hill,  having  a  battery  of  cannon  before  their  center,  and  their 
left  on  a  ravine,  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  glacis  of  the  town.  Their 
dragoons,  on  the  I'ight,  had  posted  themselves  in  a  small  plain,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  hill,  near  a  small  village.  The  Russians,  being  arrived 
on  a  rising  ground  opposite  to  the  Swedish  battery,  placed  there  2  six- 
pounders,  and  some  three-pounders;  and  the  action  began,  with  a 
cannonade,  on  each  side.  The  Swedish  artillery  made  some  havock  among 
the  grenadiei'S.  Upon  this,  General  Keith,  ordered  2  regiments  of  grena- 
diers to  attack  the  enemy's  battery,  and  the  Regiments  of  Ingermalaud 
and  Astrachan,  commanded  by  Colonel  Manstein,*  to  sustain  them.  But, 
as  the  ground  was  so  extremely  narrow,  that  there  was  no  issuing  out  of 
the  wood  which  the  Russians  had  before  them,  but  by  marching  2  com- 
panies in  front, — and  even  then  they  had  to  descend  a  steep  ravine,  and 
climb  again  a  hill,  in  presence  of  the  enemies,  and  under  the  fire  of  their 
cannon  and  small  arms,  which  was  exceedingly  severe, — these  2  regiments 
*  The  same,  to  whose  narrative  I  am  so  largely  indebted. 
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were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  gave  way.  To  hinder,  then,  these 
beginners  of  a  flight  to  communicate  their  confusion  to  the  regiments 
that  were  following  them,  General  Keith  ordered  Manstein  to  march  to 
the  right,  to  get  out  of  the  wood,  and  to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemies,  who  were  quitting  the  ravine  on  which  they  had  encamped,  and 
were  advancing.  This  was  instantly  executed,  and  so  happily,  that,  after 
the  1st  volley  which  the  Swedes  i-eceived,  at  60  ])aces  distance,  they 
wheeled  about,  and  ran  straight  towards  the  town,  where  the  2  regiments 
followed  them  to  the  glacis,  which  they  began  to  attack.  Whilst  this 
was  passing  against  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  the  Generals  had  restored 
the  order  of  the  other  troops,  and  caused  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes  to 
be  attacked;  who,  having  remarked  the  oonfusion  into  which  the  Russian 
grenadiers  had  been  thrown,  descended  from  their  eminence,  and  lost,  by 
this  means,  both  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  that  which  tliey  derived 
from  their  battery;  so  that  they  were  soon  routed,  and  the  hill  carried,  by 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  cannon  of  the  enemy  were  turned,"  by  the 
Russians,  "against  the  town,  and  the  Marshal  sent  a  drum  to  summon  it; 
but  the  soldiei's  of  the  enemy,  continuing  to  lire  from  the  ramparts,  killed 
him.  The  Russians,  extremely  provoked  at  this  incident,  renewed  the 
asi^ault  with  fury,  and  carried  the  town,  towards  7  that  evening."  In 
fine,  '"most  of  the  Swedes,  who  had  been  in  this  action,  Avere  killed,  or 
made  prisoners.  Not  -500  men  escaped."  The  Swedish  prisoners  of  every 
rank  amounted  to  1351;  the  other  captures  from  them  consisted  of  4 
standards,  12  colours,  12  cannon,  1  mortar,  and  the  military  chest.  The 
Russians  killed  were  529,  and  wounded  1S37;  or,  between  hotli,  2366 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  Russians  that  day  v/ere  9900  strong;  the 
Swedes,  by  their  regimental  rolls,  5256  in  number.  Yet,  "  if  the  strength 
of  the  post  which  the  Swedes  occupied,  and  the  disadvantage,  to  the 
Russians,  of  the  ground  be  considered,  it  was  really  astonishing,  that  the 
former  were  beaten.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  they  themselves 
contributed  greatly  to  it,  by  their  own  fault,  in  quitting  the  advantageous 
position  they  had  taken.  The  resistance  they  made  was  extremely  obsti- 
nate, and  served  to  augment  their  loss;  for  thei-e  remained,  of  their  dead, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  above  3300  men.  The  fire,  which  was  very  fierce, 
on  both  sides,  lasted  above  5  hours."  Wilmanstrand,  the  plunder  of 
which  afforded  a  considerable  booty,  being  soon  after  demolished,  and  the 
inhabitants  sent  into  Russia,  the  Mai-shal  i-epassed  the  Russian  frontier; 
encamping  along  it,  as  previous  to  this  invasion. 

For  the  success  thus  obtained,  as  so  auspicious  a  commencement  of  the 
war,  great  rejoicings  took  place  at  Petersburgh,  although  "the  Coiu-t  had 
not  been  pleased,  that  Lacy  returned  with  the  army.  They  would  have 
had  him  gone  on  to  Fredericksham,  and  have  defeated  the  Swedish  troops, 
one  party  of  them  after  another;  they  not  being  as  yet  assembled.  But 
these  things  were  not  so  easy  to  be  executed,  as  was  imagined  at  Petersburgh. 
Lacy  made  it  appeal-,  tliat  he  could  not  Jiave  undertaken  more,  without 
hazarding  the  loss  of  all  the  ti'oops,  under  his  command.  The  regiments 
were  diminished  by  the  death  and  wounds  of  about  2000  men.  There 
were  great  escorts  necessary  to  bring  away  the  prisoners,  wliich  weakened 
him  still  more;  the  other  regiments,  too,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join 
the  army,  were  not  yet  arrived,  any  more  than  the  3  battalions  of  Guards, 
which  had  been  detached  from  Petersbui'gh ;  besides,  the  troops  had  not 
bread  left  for  above  6  days;  nor  could  the  horses,  employed  in  canying 
the  wounded  to  Wy bourg,  have  well  time  to  return  soon  enough;  so  that 
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the  Court  was  obliged  to  appi-ove  of  all  that  had  been  done."  Leaving 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Lieutenant-General  Keith,  the  Marshal,  not 
long  after,  returned  to  Petersbui'gh;  where  he  extended  the  benefit  of  his 
hospitable  residence  to  his  late  opponent,  the  Swedish  Major-General 
Wrangel,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  gunshot  in  the  arm,  and  made 
prisoner  at  Wilmanstrand.  In  December,  the  revolution  took  place  at 
Petersburgh,  by  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  was  made  Empress.  Of  the  several  secret  arrangements  for 
effecting  this  change  in  the  government,  it  not  having  been  "  thought 
adviseable  previously  to  consult  Marshal  Lacy,  who  never  interfered  with 
the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  he  was  applied  to,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  say,  of  what  party  he  was?" — that  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne,  or  the 
Princess  Elizabeth?  Perceiving,  on  the  moment,  or  "although  suddenly 
awakened  out  of  sleep,  that  there  was,  in  fact,  an  Emjoress,  who  had  the 
reins,  but,  not  being  equally  satisfied,  if  it  was  the  Grand  Duchess,  or  the 
Princess,  who  had  succeeded,  he  replied,  Of  the  party  of  the  reigning 
Empress!  At  this  answer,  which  discovered  a  quickness  of  conception, 
and  a  great  presence  of  mind,  address,  and  judgment,*  he  was  conducted 
to  Court,  that  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  his  rank  and  offices,  and  even 
receive  new  marks  of  gi-atitude  from  the  new  Empress." 

On  Easter-Sunday,  1742,  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  Russian 
Guards,  in  which  the  foreign  officers,  especially  an  Aide-de-Camp  of  the 
Marshal,  named  Sautron,  and  a  Captain  Browne,  were  unmercifully 
treated.  This  movement  arose  from  some  villains  of  the  corps,  who 
would  have  consigned  every  stranger  to  pillage,  conflagration,  and  mas- 
sacre. The  Marshal  had  those  ruffians  ironed  and  punished;  and,  with 
"  a.  great  courage  of  body  and  mind,"  put  down  the  remainder  of  the 
mutineers;  by  which  service,  he  is  stated  to  have  "  sauec?  Petersburgh, 
and,  perhaps,  the  whole  Emjoire ! "  Having  noted  how  "  to  prevent 
farther  disorders  of  this  kind.  Marshal  Lacy  had  piquets  of  the  country 
regiments  posted  in  all  the  streets,  and  ordered  frequent  patroles  by  night 
and  by  day,"  my  author  adds,  "notwithstanding  which,  the  whole  town 
of  Petersburgh  was  in  great  terror;  the  inhabitants  did  not  think  them- 
selves safe  in  their  houses,  nor  did  any  one  venture  out  into  the  streets 
after  dark.  Meanwhile,  never  were  greater  precautions  taken  for  keep- 
ing the  gates  carefully  shut,  both  night  and  day,  than  during  that  time. 
Most  certain  it  is,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  arrangements 
made  by  Mai-shal  Lacy,  the  disorders  would  have  multiplied,  and  gone 
greater  lengths." 

Towards  the  close  of  May,  the  Marshal  reviewed,  at  Wybourg,  the 
force  for  his  next  campaign  against  the  Swedes.  It  might  amount  to 
35,000  or  36,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were  to  act  by  sea,  in  43  gallies. 
Among  the  Generals,  under  the  Marshal,  on  land,  were  Keith  and 
Lowendahl — the  latter,  in  connexion  with  Marshal  Saxe's  campaigns, 
already  alluded   to — among  the   Major-Generals,   a  Count  Lacy  f  and 

*  Thus,  under  similar  circumstances,  or  Avheu  suddenly  applied  to,  and  roused 
from  his  repose  at  night,  it  is  stated  of  the  warrior-sage,  Ulysses — 

"He  thought,  and  answer'd:  hardly  waking  yet, 
Sprung  in  his  mind  the  momentary  ■wit^- 
That  wit,  which,  or  in  council,  or  in  fight. 
Still  met  th'  emergence,  and  determin'd  right." 

Pope's  Homer,  GdysBey,  xv.,  543*554. 

+  Besides  the  Major-General  Cotmt  Lacy,  Mr.  Dalton  notices,  in  the  Eussian 
service,  another  General  Officer  of  the  name,  Maurice  Lacy,  born  at  Limerickj  ia 
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Browne.  Within  the  last  week  of  June,  the  Russians  entered  Swedish 
Finland,  having  to  traverse  a  desolated  country,  by  "  the  worst  roads  in. 
the  universe,"  and  in  "some  places,  of  such  a  nature,  that  200  men, 
behind  a  good  retrenchment,  and  a  barricade  of  felled  trees,  might  have 
stopped  short  a  whole  array."  After  repulsing  some  hostile  parties,  the 
Marshal,  on  "  July  5,"  approached  Mendolax,  a  very  strong  post  by 
nature,  and  rendered  still  stronger  by  art,  with  an  intention  of  arresting 
his  progress,  but  from  which,  nevertheless,  the  enemy  retired.  Had  t{)e 
Swedes  rendered  an  attack  necessary,  "  the  Russians  must  have  lost,  in 
the  attempt,  great  part  of  their  infantry,  and,  probably,  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enteri)rise.  Some  grenadiers  were,  for  experi- 
ment sake,  sent  to  try  to  clamber  up  the  front  of  the  retrenchment,  and 
employed  above  an  hour,  before  they  could  get  to  the  top  of  the  parapet! 
But,  what  must  it  have  been,  if  they  had  attempted  it,  under  the  warm 
reception  of  a  brisk  fire  of  cannon,  and  small  arms  1"  By  "July  6,"  the 
Marshal  and  his  Generals  reconnoitred  Fredericsham,  deciding  to  open 
trenches  between  the  9th  and  10th;  the  eminence  for  establishing  the 
1st  battery  was  likewise  surveyed  by  the  Count  de  Lowendahl;  and,  "  in 
short,  all  the  dispositions  were  ready  for  beginning  the  siege,  when  the 
Swedes  rendered  them  viseless,  by  abandoning  the  town.  At  11  at  night, 
it  was  seen  all  on  fire.  .  .  .  The  Swedes  had,  in  their  retreat,  filled 
several  houses  with  powder,  bomb-shells,  grenades,  and  loafled  muskets, 
which  went  off,  one  after  another,  in  the  air.  This  hindered  the  Russians 
from  entering,  and  putting  out  the  fire.  .  .  .  Three-fourths  of  the 
houses  of  Fredericsliam  were  reduced  to  ashes.  There  were  found,  in 
the  place,  10  pieces  of  brass  cannon  that  were  18  and  24  pounders," 
with  "120  iron  cannon  of  different  sizes.  Almost  all  the  magazines 
had  been  consumed  by  the  flames;  so  that  there  was  but  little  found  of 
provisions  and  ammuniticm.  Only  1  magazine  of  powder  had  not  been 
blown  up,  that  contained  400  quintals  of  powder,  and  some  thousands 
of  barrels  of  pitch.  .  .  .  July.  10,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter,  the 
name-day  of  the  Grand-Didce,"  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Peter  III.,* 
"the  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  thanksgiving,  that  the  Russian  array  had 
taken  Fredericsham,  the  only  fortified  town  in  all  Swedish  Finland, 
without  losing  a  single  man!"  In  2  days  aftei',  the  Russians  reached 
the  river  Kymen,  from  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Swedish  army, 
with  their  batteries,  upon  eminences,  galled  the  Marshal's  cuirassiers, 
till  removing  them  for  protection  behind  a  wood,  he  brought  forward  his 
artillery,  dismounted,  at  the  1st  fire,  2  of  the  hostile  guns,  and  soon 
silenced  the  rest.  Next  day,  when  the  greatest  portion  of  his  forces  had 
already  passed  the  river,  a  coui-ier  arrived  IVom  the  Court,  with  a  positive 
order  that,  after  the  enemy  were  driven  beyond  the  Kymen,  it  should  be 
made  a  fortified  i'rontier,  and  the  campMign  concluded.  Lacy  thereupon 
called  a  Council  of  War,  in  which  all  the  native  Russian  Generals  were 
for  complying  with  the  order  from  the  Court;  but  the  foreign  Generals, 
Keith,  Lowendahl,  vtc,  thought  it?  was  most  desirable,  to  turn  their 
hitherto  uninterrupted  tide  of  success  under  tlie  Marshal  to  due  account, 
by  penetrating  to,  and,  if  possible,  reducing  Helsingfort. 

With  this  latter  opinion,  the  Marshal  himself  coinciding,  proceeded  to 

1740.  He  was  invited  to  Russia  by  his  relative,  the  Marshal,  where  he  entered 
the  aruiy,  when  but  a  boy ;  and,  having  fought  against  the  Turks,  and,  under 
Suwarrof,  in  Italj',  against  the  French,  he  died,  unmarried,  in  1S20. 

*  Peter  III.,  murdered  in  1702,  like  his  unfortunate  son,  Paul  I.,  in  1801. 
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Dear  Pernokiik,  where  the  Swedes  were  very  advantageously  encamped 
and  remained  so  for  some  days,  until,  afraid  of  being  turned  by  the 
E-ussian  gallies,  they  fell  back  to  Borgo;  thence,  after  halting  some  days, 
with  a  river  before  them,  retreated  to  a  camp  of  great  strength  at 
Helsingkirk;  and  then,  dreading  to  be  cut  off  from  their  magazines 
retired  to  near  Helsingfort,  where  there  was  a  retrenched  camp  prepared 
before  their  arrival;  notwithstanding  which,  they  resolved  on  quittino- 
it,  likewise,  for  Abow.  Tlie  evening,  however,  before  the  Swedes  Avere 
to  march  away,  as  the  Russians  were  drawing  near  Helsingfort,  a 
^Finland  peasant  requested  to  see  tlie  Marshal,  and  after  acquainting  him 
with  the  intended  departure  of  the  enemy  next  day  for  Abow,  mentioned, 
that  this  might  be  prevented,  by  re-opening,  th)-ough  a  wood,  a  road 
formerly  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  disused  and  overrun  with  bushes 
for  30  years;  which  road,  when  thus  rendered  passable,  would  lead,  at 
the  otlier  side  of  the  wood,  into  tlie  highway  from  Helsingfort  to  Abow  [ 
The  Marshal  immediately  directed  2  of  his  Engineers,  to  see  if  what 
the  peasant  alleged  was  practicable;  and  they  reporting  favourably,  he 
despatched,  under  Lowendahl,  64  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  4  bat- 
talions, to  make  the  passage  required.  Ere  the  night  was  over,  Lowen- 
dahl sent  word  that  the  way  was  <  .eared,  and  that  he  was  posted  upon 
the  road  to  Abow!  "By  4  in  the  morning,  the  whole  army  was  under 
march,  and  Joined  Lowendahl  by  6.  Scarce  was  the  junction  made, 
when  they  saw  the  van  of  the  Swedish  army.  The  Swedes,  terribly 
surprised,  at  discovering  the  Russians  in  a  part  where  they  had  by  no 
means  expected  them,  returned,  as  fast  as  possible,  into  their  camp  of 
Helsingfort,  which  they  continued  to  fortify,  and  strengthened  with  a 
number  of  pieces  of  cannon."  Thus  intercepted  and  invested  by  the 
Marshal  on  one  element,  and  soon  after  blocked  up  by  Admiral  Misha- 
kow  on  the  other,  the  entire  Swedish  force  had,  in  15  days,  to  surrender. 
"When  the  Swedish  army  capitulated,  it  was  near  17,000  strong;  and 
all  the  Russian  forces,  that  Lacy  had,  at  that  time,  under  his  command, 
did  not  outnumber  the  enemy  by  500.  The  garrisons  of  Fredericsham 
and  Borgo,  the  various  detachments  they  had  been  obliged  to  make,  and 
sickness,  had  reduced  the  Russian  army  to  1  half;  so  that  there  were  2 
to  1  odds,  that  if  the  Swedes  had  uoc  submitted  to  those  ignominious 
conditions,  and  the  Marshal  had  attacked  them,  the  Russians  would 
have  been  beaten  " — taking  into  account,  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes, 
"  the  situation  of  their  camp,  which  they  had  had  full  time  to  fortify." 
All  Finland  being,  by  this  capitulation,  subjected  to  the  Russian  empire, 
the  Marshal,  leaving  a  due  portion  of  his  army  to  quarter  for  the  winter 
in  the  conquered  territory,  and  sending  the  rest  home  to  Russia,  returned 
himself  to  the  Court,  with  whose  orders  he  had  twice  so  judiciously  dis- 

•pensed — in  not  advancing  so  far  a»  it  had  wislied  last  year and  ia 

advancing  farther  than  it  wished  this  year  ! 

The  Russian  operations  against  Sweden,  in  1743,  were  to  be  con- 
ducted from  a  squadron  of  gallies  and  lighter  craft,  joined  by  a  fleet  of 
Jaiger  vessels,  or  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates.  May  14tli,  the  land- 
force  and  provisions  to  sail  in  the  g;dlies  being  embaiked  from  Peters- 
bui-gh,  "the  Empress  went  on  board  Marshal  Lacy's  galley,  where  she 
assisted  at  divine  service,  accoiding  to  the  Greek  ritual;  after  which,  she 
made  him  a  present  of  a  ring  of  great  value,  and  of  a  small  golden  cross, 
enclosing  some  relics;  and,  embracing  him,  wislied  liiui  a  lia])py  cam- 
paign.    She  went  to  her  Palace,  from  the  windows  ol  s^iucli  she  saw  the 
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gallies  move  off  in  a  line,  who  gave  her  a  royal  salute,  as  they  passed." 
This  squadron  under  the  Marshal  steered  for,  and  soon  reached,  Cron- 
Btadt,  where  the  fleet  of  men-of-war  lay;  and,  between  2  and  3  days 
after,  the  wind,  which  had  been  so  far  adverse  for  sailing,  becoming 
favourable,  the  combined  armament,  coming  out  of  the  port  into  the 
road,  formed  a  line  of  battle  at  anchor.  "  The  Empress  arrived  from. 
Petersburgh,  and  went  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  where  she  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Marshal  Lacy,  and  the  Admiral,  Count  Gollo- 
win;  after  which  she  landed,  and  dined  at  Cronstadt,  and  i-eturned,  the 
same  day,  to  Peterhoff.  The  fleet  of  war,  which  the  Russians  put  to 
sea  this  year,  consisted  of  17  ships  of  the  line,  and  6  frigates ;  it  was 
commanded  by  the  Admiral  Count  Gollowin,  who  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Great  Anne,  which  carried  110  guns.  .  .  .  The  fleet  of  gallies, 
that  went  out  of  Cronstadt,  consisted  of  34  gallies  and  70  cantschibasses; 
a  kind  of  small  Turkish  vessels,  that  might  each  contain  as  far  as  a  crew 
of  80  men,  and  a  month's  provision  for  them."  In  this  latter  squadron 
of  the  gallies  and  cantschibasses,  there  were,  under  Marshal  Lacy,  1 
General,  2  Lieutenant-Generals,  3  Major-Generals,  with  "  9  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  8  companies  of  grenadiers  of  the  Regiments  of  "Wybourg, 
Petersbui'gh,  and  Cronstadt;"  there  being  also  "on  board  200  Cossacks 
.  of  the  Don,  with  their  horses,  to  serve  occasionally  for  incursions  into 
the  enemy's  country."  In  proceeding  against  the  Swedes,  "  the  ice,  the 
excessive  cold,  and  strong  winds,  hindered  the  Marshal  from  making  way 
so  fast  as  he  wished  to  do;"  until  having,  by  June  6th,  followed  the 
hostile  fleet  as  far  as  Haugouth,  he  was  able  to  duly  reconnoitre  it. 
Then  "he  who  had  won  so  many  battles  by  land,  eagerly  wished  to 
obtain  a  victory  by  sea.  He  gave  orders  to  the  Admiral  Gollowin,  to 
attack,  on  h's  part.  The  Admiral  directed  for  answei*,  that  the  Marshal 
should  be  informed,  that  1  ship  more  was  wanting,  to  comply  with  his 
desire;  for  that  he,"  the  Admiral,  "had  but  17  against  12,  and  that 
Peter  I.  had  left  a  standing  order,  that  no  attack  should  be  made,  with- 
out the  advantageous  odds  of  3  against  2.  The  rage  of  the  Marshal 
may  be  more  easily  conceived,  than  described,  at  this  remark  and  reply. 
Several  Councils  of  War  were  the  consequence,  several  viewing,  and 
reviewings  of  the  2  fleets;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  Marshal  could  say, 
nothing  was  done."  On  the  18th,  at  the  requisition  of  Admiral  GoUo- 
•win,  "the  Marshal  sent  him  14  ka)idschibasses  (before  described)  as  a 
reinforcement.  The  Swedes,  observing  this  manoeuvre,  weighed  anchor. 
The  Russian  squadron  took  a  laige  offing  They  brushed  each  other 
with  a  cannonade  on  both  sides ;  neither  had  the  advantage.  The 
Marshal,  as  if  practised  in  the  nautical  profession,  manoeuvred  with  con- 
siderable address;  drove  away  2  Swedish  ships,  which  were  placed  in 
the  Hangouth  *  passage  to  stop  him ;  and  ultimately  obtained  an  advantage 
over  the  enemy,  on  weathering  the  cape  with  his  gallies.  A  thick  fog 
concealed  the  Swedish  fleet,  and  prevented  the  Marshal  from  following 
up  his  success."  June  23rd,  the  Marshal  was  joined  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Keith,  who,  with  his  separate  squadron,  had  acted  successfully 
against  the  enemy ;  after  this  junction,  the  Swedish  gallies  made  for 
Stockholm,  the  combined  Russian  armaments  soon  reaching  Degerby,  an 
island  off  Aland;  and,  by  the  '20th,  the  Marshal  had  signalled  to  get 
under  weigh  for  a  proposeil  descent  upon  the  Swedish  coast,  when  this 

•  Manstein's  spelling  of  this  place  substituted  for  the  Prince  de  Ligne'a,  though 
in  a  quotation  from  the  latter. 
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design,  and  his  long  services,  were  alike  terminated,  by  the  announced 
agreement  to  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden  at 
Abow.  The  treaty  was  concluded  tliere  in  August  ;  the  river  Kymea 
being  appointed  the  boundary  in  Finland,  by  which  St.  Petersburgh  was 
rendered  secure.  In  September,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  despatched  her 
own  yacht  to  bring  the  Marshal  to  Court,  where  great  rejoicings  were 
made,  in  celebration  of  the  peace  ;  the  feasts  and  entertainments  con- 
tinuing for  several  davs.  The  Marshal  then  retiring  to  his  estates  in 
Livonia,  of  which  province  he  was  Governor,  resided  there,  until  his 
decease,  in  1751,*  in  his  73rd  year. 

He  was  in  person  tall,  and  well-made,  in  mind  distinguished  by 
enlarged  views,  clearaess  of  perception,  and  soundness  of  judgment ;  or 
a  due  combination  of  vivacity  and  vigour,  with  coolness,  secrecy,  and 
the  power  of  varying  his  conduct,  according  to  the  enemies  with  whom  he 
bad  to  deal, — Swedes,  Poles,  Turks  and  Tartars.  He  was  admired  and 
beloved,  among  his  "companions  in  arms,"  for  the  example  he  gave  of 
intrepidity,  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline ; 
accompanied  by  a  conscientious  solicitude  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
wants  of  his  troops,  and  an  uncommon  attention  to  their  health  and 
preservation.  The  zeal  and  ability  he  had  uniformly  displayed  in  sub- 
ordinate posts  elevated  him  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian  forces; 
and,  at  their  head,  his  successes  ])roved  how  worthy  he  was  of  that 
command.  Hence,  it  was  noted  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  that,  if  his 
death  was  in  Russia  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  nation  at  large,  it  was 
still  more  so  among  all  such,  as  were  qualified  to  be  judges  of  real  merit.t 
Abbe  IMac  Geoghegan,  in  the  epistolary  dedication  of  his  "  Histoire  de 
rirlande,"  in  1758,  "aux  Troupes  Irlandoises  au  Service  de  la  France," 
thus  refers  to  this  illustriovis  officei",  as  having  long  served  among  them 
— "  La  Russie,  cet  Empire  si  vaste  et  si  puissant,  cet  Empire  ])asse  tout 
^  coup  de  tant  d'obscurite  a  tant  de  gloire,  voulut  apprendre  de  votre 
corps  la  discipline  militaire.  Pieire  le  Grand,  ce  genie  si  per9ant,  ce 
Heros  createur  d'une  nation  aujourd'hui  triomphante,  ne  crut  pouvoir 
mieux  confier  cette  partie  si  essentielle  de  I'art  de  la  guerre  qu'au  Feldt 
Marechal  de  Lacy;  et  la  digne  tille  de  ce  grand  Empereur  remit  toiijours 
a  ce  guerrier  la  priucipale  defense  du  trone  auguste,  qu'elle  remplit  avec 
tant  de  gloire."  According  to  abstracts  from  his  family  papers, — includ- 
ing his  will,  ordering  his  body  to  be  "committed  to  the  earth,  Christianly 
and  honestly,"  or  "  without  idle  pomp,"  and  referring  to  his  property,  as 
"  acquired  through  long  and  hard  services,  with  much  danger  and 
uneasiness" — he  had,  by  the  Countess  Martha,  his  wife,  5  daughters, 
married,  with  portions  of  10,000  roubles  each,  to  Major-Genei-al  Boye, 

•The  Marshal's  decease,  if,  according  to  Russian  or  0.  S.,  on  "April  30tb," 
woiild  be,  by  N.  S.,  on  "May  lUh,"  1751.  As  citing  so  much  from  evidence  on 
the  Russian  side,  and  of  course  not  interfering  with  the  dates  in  the  extracts 
made,  I  have  likewise  avoided  introducing  N.  S.  at  all  into  mj'  biographic  sketch, 
to  escape  the  confusion  of  2  modes  of  dating — and  this,  with  regard  to  a  country, 
even  Wdl  using  0.  S.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  the  difference  between 
O.  S.  and  N.  S.,  up  to  1699,  was  10  days;  and,  from  1700  to  ISOO,  both  inclusive, 
11  days. 

+  Manstein  remarking,  how  "  Russia  had,  in  her  service,  such  good  Generals,  that 
few  powers  in  Europe  could  boast  the  like,"  adds,  "  Munich,  Lacy,  Keith,  Lowen- 
dahl,  have  illustrated  their  names,  for  it  to  be  presumable,  that  they  will  descend 
to  the  latest  posterity.  Be  this  observed,  without  particularly  naming  here  all 
the  other  Generals  who  commanded  under  them,  among  whom  there  were  some, 
who  might  have  done  honor  to  any  service  in  the  world. " 
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tlie  Privy-Conncillor  Lieven,  and  Majoi-s-Getiei-al  Browne,  Stuart  and 
Yon  Witten,  besides  2  sons.  Of  these,  the  elder,  in  the  Polish-Saxoa 
service,  was  a  Royal  Chamberlaia  and  Major  of  Cuirassiers,  as  well  as 
Count  of  the  Holy  JRoman  Empire.  The  younger,  in  the  Austrian  service, 
was  a  Count,  Imperial  and  Royal  Chamberlain,  Field-Marshal,  Grand 
Cross  Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  &.c.  Their  father 
left  landed  estates  of  considerable  value,  and  personal  property  to  the 
amount -of  539,102  florins,  or  between  £50,000  and  £60,000,  British 
money.  As  the  survivor  of  his  mother  and  elder  brother,  the  whola 
devolved  to  the  Austrian  Field- Marshal,  born  at  Petei-sburgh,  ia 
October,  172-5,  and  deceased,  at  Vienna,  in  November,  1801.*  IJis  his- 
tory, and  that  of  the  Lacys  in  Spain,  Vjeing  unconnected  with  the  annals 
of  the  Irish  in  the  service  of  France,  can  be  merely  referred  to  here, 
as  reflecting,  to  the  present  century,  much  additional  military  honour 
upon  the  name  abroad. 

The  year  subsequent  to  the  death,  of  Marshal  Lacy  in  Russia  was 
marked  by  the  decease  in  Prussia  of  another  distinguished  Irish  officer, 
Richard  Francis  Talbot,  3rd  Earl  of  Tyrconnell — of  the  name  of  Talbot. 
His  father,  the  2nd  Earl,  or  William  Talbot  of  Ilaggardstown,  County 
Louth,  attainted  by  the  Williamite  revolutionists  among  the  Jacobite 
loyalists  who  retired  to  France,  has  been  noticed  as  Aide-de-Ctvmp  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  Spain,  at  the  captui-e  of  Tortosa,  in  170S.  Richard 
Francis,  successor  to  the  title,  born  in  1710,  and  at  first,  or  by  commis- 
sion of  August  7th,  1721,  a  supernumerary  or  reformed  Captain  in  the 
Irish  Horse  Regiment  of  Nugent,  (afterwards  Fitz- James)  obtained  a 
company  in  it,  February  1st,  1729.  He  commanded  it  at  the  siege  of 
Kehl  in  1733,  and  at  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Etlingen  and  the  siege  of 
Philipsburgh  in  1734.  Empowered,  March  21st,  1735,  to  hold  rank  as  a 
Mestre-de-Canip  de  Cavalerie,  he  was  with  the  regiment  at  the  affair  of 
Clausen.  Employed,  with  the  Army  of  Westphalia,  as  Aide-Marechal- 
Gencral  des  Logis  de  la  Cavalerie,  by  order  of  April  21st,  1742,  he  pa.ssed, 
in  August,  into  Bohemia,  with  that  army.  He  was  present  at  the 
cajitures  of  Ellenbogen  and  Caden,  at  the  relief  of  Braunau,  the 
revictualling  of  Egra,  and  several  actions  in  Bavaria,  Returning  to 
France  with  the  army  in  July,  1743,  he  finished  the  campaign  in  Upper 
Alsace,  under  the  Marshal  de  Coigriy,  By  order  of  February  1st,  1744, 
Marechal  des  Logis  de  la  Cavalerie  in  the  Arrny  of  Italy,  he  was  at  the 
conquest  of  the  district  of  Nice,  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  the  taking  of 
Chateau  Dauphin,  the  sieges  of  Demont  and  Coni,  the  battle  of  Madoua- 
del-Ulnio;  was,  from  May  2nd,  Brigadier  by  brevet,  and  wds  declared 
such,  August  1st.  Acting  as  Marechal  General  des  Logis  de  la  Cavalerie 
to  the  Array  of  the  Lower  Rhine  by  order  of  April  1st,  1745,  he  had  aa 
opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  at  the  passage  of  that  river,  July  19th; 
and,  sailing  for  Scotland  with  that  portion  of  his  corps,  the  Regiment  of 
Fitz- James,  designed  to  reinforce  Prince  Charles  there,  he  was  captured 
at  sea  by  the  English,  in  March,  174G.  Exchanged  in  1747,  and  attached 
to  the  Army  of  Flanders,  he  was  at  the  victory  of  Latfeldt,  in  July. 
Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  by  brevet  of  January  1st,  1748, 
he  quitted  his  company;  Wiis  commissioned,  I\larch  19th,  as  Mestre-de- 

"  For  my  information  from  the  Lacy  pajiers,  a.s  well  as  from  those  of  the  Mao 
Donnells  in  Austria,  (in  connexion  with  the  affair  of  Cremona,)  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend,  Richard  Mac  Namara,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  31,  North  Great  George'* 
Street,  Dublin. 
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Camp  Reforme  a  la  suite  of  the  Hegiment  of  Fitz- James;  was  employed 
as  Marechal  de  Camp  with  the  Array  of  the  Pays  Bas  by  letters  of  April 
1st;  and  served  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  Soon  after  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  he  left  the  army,  and,  not  long  subsequently,  was  nominated 
Ambassador  from  Louis  XV.  to  Frederick  the  Gi-eat  of  Prussia.  His 
Lordship's  decease  is  thus  mentioned,  at  Berlin,  in  March,  1752. 
*' Messire  Bichai'd  Francis  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tirconel,  Peer  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  Marshal  of  the  Camps  and  of  the  Armies  of  the  King  of 
France,  Chevalier  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  at  this  Court,  has 
died,  the  12th  of  this  month,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  long 
sickness,  extremely  regretted,  from  the  genei-al  esteem  which  he  had 
acquired  here."*  His  Lordship  was  eminent  for  his  love  of  good  cheer 
and  hospitality;  Voltaire,  who  knew  him  at  Berlin,  alluding  to  him  as 
specially  believing  that  God  had  made  man  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  as 
keeping  a  suitable  gastronomic  establishment,  or  open  table;  and  in 
reference  to  the  respective  diplomatic  positions  of  his  Lordship  as  an 
exiled  Irish,  and  of  the  Earl  Marischal  Keith  as  an  exiled  Scotch  Jacobite, 
likewise  remarks  on  the  strange  destiny  which  made  "un  Irlandais, 
Ministre  de  Fi-ance  a  Berlin,  et  uu  Ecossais  Ministre  de  Berlin  a  Paris!" 
We  now  know,  that,  i'rom  personal  dislike  and  political  resentment 
against  his  kinsman,  George  IL,  Jacobitism,  in  1750,  was  fomented  by 
Frederick  of  Prussia;  who,  as  a  corresponding  sign  of  his  ill-will  to 
George,  sent  the  Jacobite  Earl  Marischal,  as  Prussian  Minister,  to  Paris. 
Upon  which  an  English  historian,  Lord  Mahon,  not  duly  allowing  for 
Frederick  having  been  a  Deist,  exclaims — "A  singular  anomaly,  at  this 
time,  that  a  Protestant  Monarch  should  become  the  main  hope  of  a 
Romish  Pretender ! " 

In  1754  died  a  noble  and  venerable  survivor  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion at  home,  and  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade  abroad,  in 
the  person  of  John  Nugent,  5th  Earl  of  Westraeath.  At  first,  or  as  the 
Honourable  John  Nugent,  a  Cadet  in  the  Horse  Guards  of  King  James 
II.,  and  next  engaged  in  the  dragoon  service  of  the  Irish  army,  he  fought 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  siege  of  Limerick,  &:c. ;  after  which,  passing 
into  France,  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  King's  or  Sheldon's  Regiment  of 
Irish  Horse,  acting  in  Flanders,  and  on  the  coasts,  till  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697.  In  February,  1698,  he  was  attached,  as  a  super- 
numerary or  reformed  Captain,  to  Sheldon's  new  Regiment  of  Irish 
Horse,  formed  from  his  former  corps  of  that  description,  and  Lord 
Galmoy's,  knd  successively  the  Regiment  of  Nugent  and  Fitz-James. 
Accompanying  it  to  Italy  in  1701,  he  was  at  the  combat  of  Chiari;  and, 
in  1702,  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara.  Removed  to  Flanders  in  1704,  he 
obtained  a  company;  and  was  commissioned  as  full  Captain,  April  oth, 
1705.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies  in  1706 ;  of  Oudenarde  in  1708; 
of  Malplaquet  in  1709;  at  the  combat  of  Denain,  and  sieges  of  Douay 
and  Quesnoy  in  1712;  in  Germany  at  those  of  Landau  and  Friburgh  in 
1713;  and  at  the  Camp  of  the  Meuse  in  1714.  Major  of  his  regiment  by 
brevet  of  January  3rd,  1720,  he  was  commissioned,  February  15th,  1721, 
to  hold  the  rank  of  a  Mestre-de-Camp  de  Ca valeric.  He  served  at  the 
siege  of  Kehl  in  1733;  at  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Etlingen  and  siege  of 

•  The  decease  of  Ids  Lordsliip's  ^vife  is  given  as  follows,  in  a  Dublin  magazine  for 
December,  1759.  "Nov.  2.  ...  At  Paris,  Lady  Magdaline  de  Lys,  widow 
©f  Eichard  Talbot,  who  styled  himself  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  of  Ireland." 
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Philipsburgh  in  1734;  and  at  the  affair  of  Clausen  in  1735.  Lieutenantr- 
Colonel  of  his  regiment  May  23rd,  1736,  and  Brigadier  by  brevet  January 
1st,  1740,  he  was  employed,  by  lettei-s  of  August  1st,  1741,  in  the  Army 
of  the  Lower  Rhine;  with  which  he  marched  into  Westphalia  i;nder  the 
Marshal  de  Maillebois,  and  passed  the  winter  in  the  country  of  Juliers. 
In  August,  1742,  proceeding  with  that  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
he  was  at  several  actions  in  Bavaria,  and  remained  there  during  the 
wintei'.  Returning  to  France  with  that  force  in  July,  1743,  he  finished 
the  campaign  in  Lower  Alsace,  under  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  de  Noailles. 
Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major- General,  by  brevet  of  May  2nd,  1744,  he 
served  in  Flanders  until  the  Peace;  quitting  the  Lieutenant-Colonelship 
of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz- James,  and  the  army  altogether,  in  June,  1748. 
On  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother  in  Ireland,  in  1752,  aged  96,  he 
became  oth  Earl  of  Westmeath;  and  died,  in  his  retirement,  at  Nivelles, 
in  Brabant,  July  3rd,  1754,  aged  82  or  83.  He  was  the  last  Catholic 
representative  of  that  title,  being,  by  his  marriage  with  ]\Iargaret, 
daughter  of  Count  Molza,  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena  in  Italy,  the  father 
of  Thomas,  the  6th  Earl,  and  1st  who  conformed  to  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

A  modern  Irish  tourist  in  Belgium,  ttc,  observing  "everywhere,  on 
the  Continent,  we  met  traces  of  the  illustrious  and  noble  families,  whom 
the  cnielty  and  rapacity  of  conquest  had  exiled  from  our  country,"  notices, 
as  "  a  victim  to  loyality  and  patriotism,  who,  in  every  change  of  fortune, 
hud,  by  his  fidelity  and  bravery,  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  birth  and  the 
honour  of  his  name,"  the  gallant  soldiei^  over  whose  remains  a  monument 
was  raised  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

D.        O.        M. 

Hie  jacet 

lUmus  D.  D.  Daniel  0-C'onnor  Sligoe, 

In  Exercitu  Aiistriaco  Locum  Tenens  Generalis, 

Et  antiquissimce  apud  Hibemos  Gentis  Caput, 

Qui  mox  ajmd  suos  Centurio  sub  .Jacobo  IL, 

In  Gallijs  sub  Ludovico  XIV., 

Dein  sub  Leopoldo  Lotharingia^  Duce, 

Ac  demum  sub  invicta  Austria,  eorum  Aquil^ 

Aunis  XLVIII 

Stipendia  emeritus, 

Fide  ubique,  &  Virtute  patri3. 

Su6  apud  omnes  Desideri6  relicto, 

Deccssit  ]i]anb,  ut  vixerat, 

Christiani  Militis  Exemplura. 

Obijt  Bruxellis  VII.  Februarij  MDCCLVL 

.(Etatis  XCII. 

E.  I.  P. 

I  am  sorry,  that  an  insufficiency  of  information  should  oblige  me  to  restrict, 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  above  epitaph  (given  by  Dr.  de  Burgo,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  O'Conor,)  viy  notice,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  distingui.shed 
niilitaiy  career  of  such  a  worthy  representative  of  the  old  and  long 
powerful  race  of  O'Connor  Sligo. 

"We  now  roach  that  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France, 
when,  owing  to  the  causes  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  book,  a 
decline  of  the  corps,  in  its  composition  as  a  national  force,  was  jjcrceptible; 
and  when  its  remaining  history,  as  less  interesting,  may  be  more  com- 
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pressed,  witli  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it  clevotecl  to  the  career  of 
the  gallant  antl  zealous,  yet  infaniously-victiniised,  Count  Lally.  In  the 
disturbed  interval,  frora  the  Peace  of  1748  between  England  and  France, 
to  the  declaration  of  war  by  those  powers  in  May  and  June,  1756,  such 
complaints  long  existed  of  French  encroachments  on  the  English  in  North 
America  by  land,  and  of  English  captures  at  the  expense  of  the  French  by 
sea,  that  the  approaching  certainty  of  an  open  rupture  between  the  2 
nations  was  evident  for  a  considerable  time,  previous  to  the  official 
])roclamations  on  the  subject.  As  the  prospect  of  war  increased,  the 
politico-religious  hostility  of  the  Cromwello-Williamite  or  Penal-Code 
"ascendancy"  in  Ireland  to  the  mass  of  the  population  vented  itself  in 
louder  outci-ies  against  Pa])ists,  and  in  stronger  demands  for  a  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  against  them.  "The  French,"  it  was 
alleged,  "are  preparing  to  invade  these  islands,  and  the  Papists,  designing 
to  join  them,  are  secretly  organizing  themselves  for  the  ])urpose."  The 
Brigade  in  France,  to  which  the  surviving  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Iieland  sent  their  younger  sons  for  a  provision  abroad,  since  debarred 
from  the  sources  of  a  suitable  maintenance  at  home,  became  the  maia 
object  of  the  legislative  animosity  of  the  oppressors.  This  spirit  of 
hostility  was,  of  course,  any  thing  but  lessened  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  more  stringent  measures  adopted  since  1746  to  prevent 
recruiting  for  the  Irish  regiments  in  France, — and  which  measures  were, 
indeed,  attended,  to  a  great  degree,  with  success, — yet  the  "  flights  of  the 
•wild  geese,"  or  emigrations  among  the  native  peasantiy  to  join  the 
Brigade,  could  not  be  entirely  arrested.  For  instance,  among  the  ])ub- 
lished  affidavits  concerning  the  Whiteboy  disturbances  in  Munster,  early 
in  the  following  reign,  (or  that  of  George  III.,)  we  read  one,  sworn 
March  30th,  17G6,  in  which  the  deponent  certities,  that  he  knew  "one 
James  Herbert,  otherwise  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  calls  himself  a  French 
officer,"  and  "  that  he  saw  said  Herbert,  at  4  several  times,  enlist  men  in 
Kilfinnan,  and  Kilmallock,  in  thj  County  of  Limerick,  and  ship  them  off 
at  Bautry,  in  the  County  of  Coik,  for  the  French  service,  in  the  year 
1756."*  Respecting  such  obnoxious  enlistments,  the  most  remarkable 
incident,  connected  with  a  popular  native  or  Gselic  poem  known  as  the 
"Dirge  of  O'Sullivan  Beare,"  is  thus  narrated.  "In  1756,  one  of  the 
O'Sullivans  of  Bearhaven,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Morty  Oge,  fell 
under  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  He  had  long  been  a  very  popular 
character  in  the  wild  district  which  he  inhabited,  and  was  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  local  authorities,  who  had  good  reason  to  suspect  him  of 
enlisting  men  for  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service,  in  which,  it 
■was  said,  he  held  a  Captain's  commission.  Information  of  his  raising 
the.se  '  wild  geese,'  (the  name  by  which  such  recruits  were  known,)  was 
given  by  a  Mr.  Puxley;  on  Avhom,  in  consequence,  O'Sullivan  vowed 
revenge,  which  he  executed,  by  shooting  him  on  Sunday,  while  on  his 
Wiry  to  church.  This  called  for  the  interposition  of  the  higher  powers; 
and,  accordingly,  a  party  of  military  was  sent  round,  from  Cork,  to  attack 
O'Sullivan's  house.  He  was  daring,  and  well-armed  ;  and,  the  house 
being  fortified,  he  made  an  obstinate  defence.  At  last,  a  confidential 
servant  of  his,  named  Scully,  was  bribed  to  wet  the  powder  in  the  guns 
and  pistols  prepared  for  his  defence,  which  rendered  him  powerless.     He 

•  We  meet  with  greater  risk  run,  July  1st,  1757,  in  the  case  of  "  Daniel  Svyiny, 
committed  to  Cork  gaol,  for  endeavouriuji  to  seduce  2  soldiers  of  Col.  Fitzwilliam's 
regiment,  to  enlist  them  in  the  French  service. " 
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attempted  to  escape,  but,  while  springing  over  a  high  wall  in  the  rear  of 
his  house,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  back.  They  tied  his  body- 
to  a  boat,  and  dragged  ifc,  in  that  manner,  through  the  sea,  from  Bear- 
haven  to  Cork  ;  where  his  head  was  cut  oif,  and  fixed  on  the  county  jail, 
where  it  i-emained  for  several  yeai-s."  The  following  is  a  translated  por- 
tion of  the  "dirge"  composed  on  "  Morty  Oge"  by  Lis  faithful  nurse,  in 
Irish ; — 

"  The  sun  on  Ivera 

No  longer  shines  brightly; 
The  voice  of  her  music 

No  longer  is  sprightly; 
No  more,  to  her  maidens. 
The  light  dance  is  dear, 
Since  the  death  of  our  darling; 

0  Sullivan  Beare ! 

"  Had  he  died  calmly, 

1  would  not  de})lore  him; 
Or  if  the  wild  strife 

Of  the  sea-war  clos'd  o'er  him 
But,  with  ropes  round  his  white  liml>i» 

Thro'  ocean  to  trail  him. 
Like  a  fish  after  slaughter, 

'Tis  therefore  I  wail  him! 

"In  the  hole,  which  the  vile  hands 

Of  soldiers  had  made  thee; 
Unhonour'd,  unshrouded. 

And  headless,  they  laid  thee  1 
No  sigh  to  regret  thee. 

No  eye  to  rain  o'er  thee, 
No  dirge  to  lament  thee. 

No  friend  to  deplore  thee! 

"Dear  head  of  my  darling, 

How  gory  and  [>ale. 
These  aged  eyes  see  thee. 

High  spik'd  on  their  jail! 
That  cheek,  in  the  summer  sun. 

Ne'er  shall  grow  warm; 
Nor  that  eye  e'er  catch  light, 

But  the  Hash  of  the  storm ! " 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  statute  was  passed  in  Dublin,  throngli 
the  so-called  *' /rjA'/t  P;irlianient "  of  the  anti-national  oligarchy  there, 
*'  inflicting,"  says  my  h^gjil  authority,  "  the  punishment  of  de-A^tu  on  all 
natural  born  .subject.s  iu  the  French  service,  who  should  land  in  Ireland, 
and  on  their  abettoi-s,  and  concealers.*  This  sentence  of  pei"petual 
banishment  deeply  aflected  the  Jrish-born  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Brigade.  Their  hopes  and  longings  were  directed  to  spend  the  evening 
of  life  in  their  native  homes  ;  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  companions 

•  FiefTe,  likewise,  having  i>remised,  how  "  le  Cabinet  de  Saint  James-ralluma  la 
gnerre,"  remarks — "  Counne  les  blessures  que  lea  Irlaudais  avaicnt  faitea  il 
1  arm^e  Auglaise  10  ans  auparavant  u'etaient  pas  encore  cicatrist'^es,  il  jugea  pru- 
dent de  ne  i)as  I'cxposer  de  iiouveau  aux  coujis  de  ces  tcrribles  adversaires,  et 
se  hata  de  pulilier  I'acte  suivaiite  ; "  or  that  making  it  "  high  treason,"  and  jiunish- 
able  by  a  suitable  ikulh,  f»ir  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  to  outer  the  French 
service,  after  May  1st,  1756,  without  a  special  written  permission  from  the  Crowu 
to  do  so,  &c.  Nevertheless,  alleges  the  French  historian, — "Les  Irlandais  re])ou- 
dirent  a  cette  sentence  capit^de.  eu  u'eurOlant  avec  plus  d'empressement  sous  les 
drapeaux  de  la  France,"  &.U. 
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of  their  youth  ;  and,  at  length,  to  repose  from  the  toils  of  exile  !  These 
hopes  soothed  the  hardships  of  a  military  life."  Thus  old  Arsetes 
observes  in  Tasso, 

"Sinking  now,  as  middle  life  declin'd, 

To  hoary  age,  the  winter  of  mankind; 

***** 

I  loath'd  this  irksome  life,  with  wandering  tir'd. 
And  to  review  my  native  soil  desir'd  ; 
There,  midst  my  friends,  to  pass  my  latter  days, 
And  cheer  my  evenings  with  a  social  blaze." 

Hoole's  Tasso,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  xii.,  248-9,  252-5. 

But  such  hopes,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  exiles,  Avere  destined  to  be 
formed  in  vain.  A  clause,  indeed,  was  inserted  in  the  act,  that  any 
"returning  before  the  6th  of  August,  1756,  with  intent  to  become 
dutiful  subjects,  should  be  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  statute." 
This  clause,  however,  "sought  to  deprive  men  of  employments,  without 
giving  them  the  means  of  subsistence  ; "  and.  as  "  men  of  honourable 
minds  prefer  death  and  exile  to  dependence  j  nd  beggary,"  and  as  "  the 
Brigade  officers  had  no  means  of  support  but  their  commissions,"'  they 
necessarily  continued  in  the  service  of  France.  Daniel  O'Conor,  younger 
brother  to  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  writes  as  an 
officer  of  the  Brigade,  or  Captain  in  the  Begiment  of  Dillon,  from  St. 
Omer's,  Apiil  28th,  1756,  on  this  point — "Banishment  is  frightful  to 
every  man  but  a  roljber,  or  a  murderer,  and  what  man  of  common  sense 
■would  submit  to  the  condition  of  an  exile,  on  ai^count  of  a  post  in  the 
French  service  ?  ,  .  .  But  are  we  to  get  any  thing  for  what  we  are 
obliged  to  I'enouncel  or  will  there  be  an  act  passed  to  prevent  our  breath- 
ing?" Indeed,  between  the  flood  of  demoralization  then  spreading 
through  France  froru  the  court  to  the  camp,  &c.,  and  which  continued  to 
inci-ease  till  it  swept  all  before  it  at  the  Bevolution,  and  the  simul- 
taneous evil  working  of  the  penal  enactments  against  any  education  of 
Paj)ists  in  Ireland,  &c.,  as  unfortunately  manifested  in  the  sufficiently 
repulsive  resemblance  which  a  number  of  the  younger  or  more  recently- 
appointed  officers  to  the  Brigade  presented  to  the  illiterate  and  dissolute 
scamps  in  British  uniform  referred  to  by  Swift,  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
as  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  of  suitable  morality  or  self-respect, 
found  himself  so  disagreeably  situated  at  this  time  in  the  French  service, 
that  he,  and  others  like  him,  would  have  quitted  it,  if  pos.<5ible.  Of  such 
a  "  debauched  country  "  as  France,  he  exclaims  to  his  brother — "  I  stare, 
and  look  round  me,  as  in  a  wilderness,  where  nothing  like  honesty,  or 
sincei'ity,  appears  !  "  It  is  added,  that  he  then  considered  "  the  French 
service,  a  service,  which,  in  general,  afforded  no  prospect,  but  that  of 
growing  more  and  more  unhappy,  in  proportion  as  oue  grew  old  in  it;" 
and  where  "  his  days  were  embittered  by  the  invidious  conduct  of  a 
number  of  new  officers,  ignorant  young  men,  with  whom  to  know  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  was  a  crime."*  Yet,  wliile  so  naturally  "  dis- 
satisfied with  his  situation  among  them,  and  that  it  was  not  easy  for  a 
man  of  spirit,  and  information,  to  be  otherwi.se,"  it  was  for  such  a  situa- 
tion this  gentleman  found  himself  banned  by  law  from  the  prospect  of 
any  "  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline,"  in  his  native  land,  where, 
amidst  relatives  and    friends,   he  might  form   that   interesting    i)ortion 

•  A  specimen  of  the  many  necessarily  sad  effects  of  the  penal  enactments  against 
any  Popish  education— ».  c,  any  education  for  the  nation  at  large  ! — in  Ireland. 
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in  the  social  circle,  so  feelingly  alluded  to,  with  respect  to  the  veteran 
Major  Mac  Dermott  of  Emlagh,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  by  the 
pathetic  genius  and  Jacobite  sympathies  of  Goldsmith,  when  he  notes  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  worthy  country  clergyman  — 

•'  The  broken  Eoldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sate  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  shew'd  how  fields  were  won. "  • 

By  the  commencement  of  1756,  the  French  Government,  having  de- 
signed to  open  hostilities  in  Europe  with  an  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of   Minorca,  as  such  an   important  stronghold   of  the   enemy   in    the 
Mediterranean, t  it  was  likewise  resolved,  the  better  to  withdraw  English 
attention  from  this  design,  that  a  large  force,  in  7   camps,  should  be 
stationed  along  the  coasts  of  France,  opposite  England.     In  this  force, 
under  the  Marshal    Duke  de  Belleisle,  Count   Lally  was  employed,  by 
letters   of  December   I31st,   1755,   as  a  Marechal    de  Camp,   or  Major- 
General ;  and  to  it  were  attached,   of  the   Irish  corps  in  the    French 
service,  the  battalions  of  Roth,  Clare,  Berwick,  and  Lally  ;  and  of  the 
Scotch  corps,  in  the  same  service,  those  of  Royal  Ecossais,  and  Ogilvie. 
In  January,  the  arrival  of  Prince  Charles  at  Paiis  was  announced  there, 
with  an  allusion  to  tlie  large  number  of  Scots  and  Irish  stiil  devoted  to 
him,  and  pi-epared  to  follow  his  fortune,  at  all  risks  ;  a  hope  being  also 
expressed,  that,  since  the  Prince's  disposition  was  known  to  be  goodness 
itself,  he  would  overlook  the  disagreeable  necessity  that  had  occasioned 
his  compulsory  removal  from  France,  after  the  Peace  of  1748;  in  which 
case,  there  was  a  promising  appearance  of  so  much  being  done  for  him, 
as  would  only   need  success,  to  compensate  him  for  all  that  was  past. 
Besides  the  alarm  felt  in  England,  with  reference  to  a  military  visit  from 
the  French — against  whom  aid  from  Holland  beius;  sou"rht  and  refused. 

*  O'Concr's  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  Memoirs  of  Charles  O'Conor  of 
Belanagare,  Musgrave's  Memoirs  of  Kebellions  in  Irelaud,  Appendix  No.  I.,  7, 
Hayes's  Ballads  of  Ireland,  &c. 

t  The  French,  with  a  land-force  of  about  20  battalions,  and  between  80  and  90 
guns,  under  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Richelieu,  sui)ported  by  a  fleet  from  Toulon, 
became  masters  of  Minorca,  early  in  the  summer  of  1756,  through  the  reduction 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  after  the  naval  re]>ulse  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng,  in 
attempting  to  relieve  it.  Fort  St.  Phihp  was  defended  against  Eichelieu  by  the 
same  Irish  Protestant  veteran,  Lieutenant-General  William  Blakeney,  then  in  his 
S6th  year,  who,  in  his  76th,  or  in  1746,  had  defended  Stirling  Castle,  in  Scotland, 
against  Prince  Charles.  Of  the  defence  of  Fort  St.  Philip  by  the  Irish  officer,  it  is 
set  forth,  in  the  2nd  article  of  the  capitulation —  "  The  noble  and  vigorous  defence 
which  the  English  have  made,  having  deserved  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and 
veneration  that  every  military  person  ought  to  shew  to  such  actions,  and  Marshal 
Eichelieu,  being  desirous  also  to  slieio  General  Blnkeney  the  rcf/ard  due  to  the  brave 
defence  he  has  mode,  grants  to  the  garrison  all  the  honours  of  war,  they  can  enjoy 
under  the  circumstance,"  &c.  In  consequence  of  this  creditable  conduct,  the 
Limerick  octogenanian,  as  contrasted  with  poor  Byng,  who  was  condemned  to  be 
shot,  became  the  ])opular  hero  of  the  day  iu  England  ;  and  was  ennobled,  or 
created  Baron  Blakeney  of  Castle-Blakcney,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  by  George 
II.  In  Ireland,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  several  Corporations, 
especially  those  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  in  gold  boxes  ;  his  birth-day  was  observed 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect ;  and  a  statue  was  voted,  1756,  and  raised  to 
him,  1759,  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  on  Patrick's  Day,  by  the  Order  of  the  Friendly 
Brothers  of  St.  Patrick,  at  their  own  expense.  His  Lordship  died,  September 
20th,  1761,  in  his  91st  year;  and  was  interred,  October  2ud,  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  in  Westminster  Abhey.  He  was,  from  1737  till  his  decease.  Colonel  of  a 
distinguished  Ulster  corps,  the  27tli,  or  Euniskilleu  Begiment  of  Foot. 
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a  resort  was  had  to  the  humiliating  protection  of  Hessian  and  Hano- 
verian mercenaries,* — a  due  apprehension  was  evinced,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hanoverian  representative  of  royalty  there,  at  the  movements  of  tho 
exiled  Stuart  heir  to  the  crown,  and  his  friends  "over  the  water."  Under 
.the  date  of  "March  1st,  1756."  it  was  proclaimed  how  "the  Master  of 
the  Packet-boats  at  Dover  had  received  orders,  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
regard  to  the  persons  they  should  bring  over,  because  information  had 
been  received,  that  many  adherents  to  the  Stuart  family  were  then  dispersed 
in  different  parts  of  Flanders,  and  the  young  Pretender  himself  was  actually 
at  St.  Amand."  t  The  emerging  of  Prince  Charles  from  the  secluded  life 
he  had  long  led,  and  his  coming  again  into  France,  were,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  degree,  attributable  to  representations  on  the  expediency  of  his  doing 
so,  at  this  juncture,  from  the  zealous  Lally ;  who,  of  3  measures  which  he 
advised  the  French  Cabinet  to  adopt  with  reference  to  England,  mentioned 
one  for  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts ^rs^.  When  intelligence  arrived,  in. 
1755,  of  the  seizure  of  the  French  vessels  off  Newfoundland  by  the 
English,  Lally  being  summoned  to  Versailles,  and  con.--ulted  respecting 
what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  replied — "  Three.  To  make  a 
descent  upon  England  with  Prince  Charles — to  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  English  in  India— to  attack  and  conquer  their  settlements  in 
America."  But  the  majority  of  the  assembly  deciding,  that  it  was 
better  to  endeavour  to  obtain  satisfaction,  and  prevent  a  rupture,  he 
exclaimed — "  You  will  not  obtain  the  one — you  will  not  prevent  the 
other — and  you  will  miss  the  opportunity  of  destroying  your  enemy." 
The  result  of  the  Council's  deciding,  rather  on  endeavouring  to  obtain 
satisfaction  and  restitution,  was,  that  a  definitive  rei)ly  to  their  official 
communication  on  the  subject  did  not  an-ive  from  England  till  January 
13th,  1756,  Avhich  was  one  in  the  negative— 250  French  ships  and  4000 
men  being,  in  the  interim,  captured  by  the  English  !     As  to  Lally,  a  plan 

*  After  relating  the  inefTectnal  application,  from  England,  to  the  Dutch,  for 
COOO  men,  and  the  arrival  and  encampment  of  the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  ia 
different  parts  of  the  country,  Smollett  sa3-s — "The  Ministry  war,  execrated,  for 
having  reduced  the  nation  to  such  a  low  circumstance  of  elisgrace,  a3  that  they 
shtiula  owe  their  security  to  German  mercenaries." 

+  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Prince  Charles's  attempt  in  174:5-6  to  recover 
the  crowns  of  his  ancestors,  the  justice  of  his  cause  was  still  considered  by 
nnmbers  in  England  to  be  only  reserved  to  a  future,  and  prohab'y  not  distant, 
period  for  success.  In  1750,  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  England  with  the  Govern- 
ment was  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  Jacobitism  there.  Ammg  the  "signs 
of  disatfection,"  Lord  Mahon  mentions  the  follov.'ing.  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lichfield,  the  principal  gentlemen  clothed  their  hounds  in  tartan  plaid,  with  which 
they  hunted  a  fox,  dressed  ui  a  red  uuiform.  The  romantic  adventures  of  Charles, 
in  his  escape  from  Scotland,  were  eagerly  perused,  under  the  name  of  '  the  youu^^ 
Ascanius.'  His  busts  of  plaster  were  commonly  sold  in  London.  The  country 
ladies  were  pror.d  to  sing  the  ditties  in  his  i)rai3e ;  the  country  gentlemen  to  drink 
his  health  in  deep  bunipers."  In  September,  too,  that  year.  (Jeorge  II.  being 
away  in  Hanover,  and  the  friends  of  Charles  in  England  hijviug  contemplated 
8  line  design  in  his  favour,  the  Prince  came  over  to  Loudon,  attended  only  by  a 
Colonel  Brett.  After  surveying  the  exterior  of  the  Tower  there,  1  gate  of  which 
nii-ht,  they  observed,  be  bea  en  down  by  a  petard,  they  went  to  a  rendezvous  at 
Vi\\\  Mall,  where  about  51)  of  the  leading  Jacobites,  including  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  were  assemblecL  Charles  said,  that,  if  they 
coukl  have  assembled  only  40t)U  men,  he  would  head  them.  But,  liuding  that 
nothing  of  a  practiad  or  Ji'./li/'ii<i  nature  had  been  arrangeil,  he,  after  a  fortnight's 
stay  in' London,  returne  i  to  the  Continent.  Compare  these  circumstances,  with 
the  favour,  already  noticed  as  shown  to  Jacobitism,  by  Frederick  of  Prussia,  at 
this  period. 
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he  submitted  in  outline  of  an  expedition  to  the  East  Indies  was  so 
much  approved  of,  that  he  was  directed  to  work  ^t  it  with  1  of  the 
Ministei-s,  till  it  should  be  completed;  after  Avhich,  he  a)>plied  himsc 
eagerly  to  Prince  Charles's  sci-vice,  meeting  the  Prince  sometimes  at  tlie 
residence  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  sometimes  at  that  of  the  Ex-King  of 
Poland,  Stanislas,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Picardy  and  the  Boulon;ii.s,  as 
Commandant  in  those  districts,  i-e-opening  a  correspondence  with  the 
Jacobites  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  until  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  he  had  to  abandon  any  farther  active  concern  with  Jacobite  politics. 
The  summons  he  then  received,  to  repair,  from  his  command  on  the 
coasts,  to  Paris,  was  with  reference  to  India.  .The  French  East  India 
Company,  founded  under  Loui.s  XIV.,  de.stroyed  towards  the  end  of  Jiis 
reign,  and  re-established  early  in  that  of  Louis  XY.,  if  judged  by  its 
directory,  the  number  of  its  subordinate  officials,  and  even  its  apj)arent 
military  strength,  might  be  deemed  flourishing ;  but,  in  reality,  it  was 
not  so.  It  was  the  only  European  company  of  the  kind,  which  did  not 
pay  a  dividend  from  its  trade.  It  depended,  for  its  subsistence,  on 
secret  brigandage,  sustained  by  a  royal  grant  to  farm  a  portion  of  the 
tobacco  revenue;  a  grant  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  institution. 
Whatever  else  it  could  realize  was  retained  for  its  lavish  expenditure  in 
India;  a  great  portion  of  this  outlay  being  absorbed  in  war,  y)artly 
against  the  English  there,  but  still  more  in  pursuit  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, and  political  influence,  at  the  cost  of  the  native  ])o\vers, 
generally  divided,  and  weakened,  amidst  the  vast  anarchy  attendant 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  result  of  such  a  dissatis- 
factory state  of  things  was,  that  the  Company  required  considerable 
pecuniary,  naval,  and  military  aid  from  France;  and  that,  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  to  be  sent  out  to  India,  there  should  be  an  oflScer  of  well- 
established  reputation,  and  no  common  energy,  armed  with  extensive 
powers  for  a  better  regulation  of  affairs,  if  the  institution  was  to  be 
npheld  at  aU.  When  the  Deputation  from  the  Secret  Committee  of 
the  Company  applied  to  the  French  Minister,  the  Comte  d'Argenson,  for 
3000  of  the  King's  troojis,  to  be  joined  with  its  own,  and  commanded  liy 
M.  de  Lally,  the  equally  Siigacious  and  well-intentioned  Minister,  who 
disapproved  of  Lally's  accepting  that  post,  said  to  the  applicants — "  You 
do  not  see  your  way.  1  :im  better  acquainted  than  you  are  with  the 
worth  of  M.  de  Lally,  and,  moreover,  he  is  my  friend;  but  he  should  be 
left  with  ns  in  Europe.  lie  is  on  Are  with  activity.  He  makes  no 
cr.nipromise  with  rcsT)ect  to  discipline,  has  a  horror  of  every  jiroceeding 
that  is  not  straiglitforwjird,  i.s  vexed  at  everything  that  does  not  go  on 
rapidly,  is  silent  upon  nothing  that  he  knows,  and  expresses  himself  in 
terms  not  be  forgotten.  All  that  is  excellent  among  us;  bi.t  what  is 
the  prospect  of  it  for  you,  among  your  factories  in  Asia?  At  the  (ir.-:t 
act  of  negligence  that  will  clash  with  the  .service  of  the  King,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  insubordination  or  knavery,  M.  dc  Lally  will  thunder  forth, 
if  he  does  not  res(»rt  to  rough  measuies.  They  will  cause  his  operations  to 
fail,  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  him.  Pondicherry  will  have  civil  wai' 
within  its  walls,  as  well  as  foreign  war  at  its  gates.  I  believe  the  plans 
of  my  friend  to  be  excellent;  but,  in  India,  a  pei-son,  diflerent  from  what 
he  is,  ought  to  be  chargt-d  with  the  execution  of  them.  Leave  me,  in 
order  to  deliberate  on  all  that,  and  come  to  see  mc  again."  But 
D'Argenson  could  no  more  save  Lally,  than  Laocoou  could  preserve 
Troy. 
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"  Had  not  Heav'n  the  fall  of  Troy  design 'd. 


..1 


Or  had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind, 

Jbluough  ■<vas  said  and  done,  t'  inspire  a  better  mind! 

Dryden's  Virgil,  zEneis,  ii.,  70-72. 

The  Deputation  from  the  Company  came  back,  only  to  persist  the 
more  earnestly  in  their  previous  request.  "  This  prodigious  activity, 
this  severity  of  discipline,  this  frankness  of  character  are,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "  precisely  what  the  Company  is  in  need  of,  to  dispel  the 
opposite  vices,  of  which  it  has,  for  such  a  long  time,  been  the  victim." 
The  Minister  then  replied — "  Messieurs,  you  wish  for  him.  I  wash  my 
hands  out  of  it.  Regard  yourselves  as  well  forewarned,  and  impress 
upon  your  agents  the  necessity  of  acting  cori-ectly.  I  am  going  to 
propose  M.  de  Lally  to  the  King;  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  approve 
of  him,  with  the  greatest  confidence.  It  depends  on  you,  not  to  disap- 
point it."  "  As  for  us,"  he  concluded,  addressing  himself  to  2  of  Lally's 
brother  officers  of  the  Brigade,  the  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  and  the  Lord 
Clare  and* Earl  of  Thomond,  who  had  come  there  to  support  the  demand 
of  the  Company,  "  let  us  preach  to  our  friend  moderation  even  in  doing 
what  is  good,  and  patience  even  at  witnessing  what  is  evil."  By 
November  19th,  Lally  was  created  Lieutenant-General  for  the  force 
designed  to  assist  the  Company,  Commissioner  for  the  King,  Syndic 
of  the  Company,  and  Coramander-in-Cliief  of  all  the  French  Establish- 
ments in  the  East  Indies;  by  February,  1757,  he  was  granted  the 
honours  of  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis;  and  by  December 
16th,  those  of  a  Grand  Cross  of  that  Order.  Previous  to  his  leaving 
Paris,  the  Directory  of  the  Company  particularly  enjoined  him,  "  to 
reform  the  abuses  without  number,  Hie  extravagant  prodigality,  and 
the  vast  disorder,  loluch  swallowed  up  all  its  revenues!"  * — an  iujunction, 
however,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  very  urgency  of  the  necessity  which 
dictated  it,  would  be  sure  to  occasion  disobedience,  and  excite  enmity, 
against  him,  owing  to  the  "vested  interests"  of  so  many  official  vermin 
in  a  continuance  of  the  Augean  mass  of  corruption,  which  he  would  have 
to  denounce  and  expose.  As  to  Lally's  merit,  considered  per  se,  for  this 
command  to  which  he  Avas  raised,  his  previously  high  professional 
character,  and  especial  hatred  of  the  English,  naturally  recommended 
him  to  the  heads  of  the  Company.  And  there  was  this  strong  additional 
reason  for  calculating  on  his  sparing  no  pains  to  render  the  institution 
prosperous  that,  it  was  only  by  effecting  such  a  regeneration  of  its  affairs, 
he  could  hope  to  recover  what  had  been  the  half  of  his  own  property, 
unfortunately  for  Jiim,  (as  he  tells  us)  vested  in  the  funds  of  that  body, 
without/»z7/  return,  since  1720. 

For  this  enterprise,  Lally,  with  an  annual  salary  of  several  thousand 
pounds  while  he  should  be  in  command,  and  the  guarantee  of  a  subsequent 
large  pension  for  life,  was  ])laced  at  the  head  of  a  bi'illiant  staff,  including 
officers  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  among  the  military  nobles.' o 
of  France.     He  was  to  have  had  what  would  have  been  a  considerable 

*  The  Directors  liiiewise  alleged,  in  their  instructions  to  the  General — "As  the 
troubles  in  India  have  been  the  source  of  fortunes,  rapid  and  vast,  to  a  great 
number  of  indi\nduals,  the  same  sj'stem  always  reigns  at  Pondicherry;  where 
those,  who  have  not  yet  made  their  fortune,  hope  to  make  it  by  the  same  means, 
and  those,  who  have  already  dissipated  it,  hojie  to  make  it  a  second  time."  Lall}', 
we  are  elsewhere  told,  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  "  thnt  his  countrymen  in  India 
were  universally  rogues !  "  And  how  much  belter,  on  the  whole,  did  he  Jind  theui 
to  be?  ''Experientiadocetl" 
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force  of  European  troops  for  India;  among  whom,  the  principal  corps 
v/ere  his  own  regiment,  raised  to  2  battalions,  or  lOSO  men,  "tons  gens 
d'elite  et  de  bon  volonte,"  and  the  regiment  of  Lorraiu,  with  shipping  and 
money  in  proportion.  The  Company,  moreover,  undertook  to  pay  the 
whole  magnificently.  Not  only,  however,  was  his  departure  delayed,  for 
above  half  a  year  beyond  the  period  when  he  thought  it  would  take  phice, 
but  his  military,  naval,  and  financial  means  were,  in  the  interim,  appointed 
to  be  much  less  than  had  been  promised ;  at  which  he  was  naturally  so 
annoyed,  that  he  declined  to  compromise  himself  in  command  with  sucli 
very  diminished  resources,  till  assured  the  deficiencies  complained  of 
should  be  remedied  by  the  next  year.  Of  the  3000  men,  3,000,000  in 
cash,  and  3  royal  men-of-war,  besides  the  vessels  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany originally  designed  for  the  Count,  a  French  contemporary  notes  — 
"  The  state  of  the  forces  the  English  had  in  India,  of  which  an  account 
had  been  procured,  did  not  require  any  gi-eater  force  in  1755.  Bat  this 
nation,  ever  active,  had  not  remained  idle,  like  her  rival ;  and  France,  far 
from  diminishing  the  reinforcements,  ought  rather  to  have  augmented 
them,  at  the  distance  of  2  years  after  the  time  first  apjjointed  for  sending 
them."  A  diminution,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  3rd,  of  the  troops,  money, 
and  men-of-war  for  the  expedition,  being  announced  on  the  eve  of  its 
departure,  "the  General,  exasperated,  refused  to  embark,"  until  "he  was 
ordei-ed  not  to  recede,  and  px'omised,  that  this  deficiency  should  be  made 
\ip  the  following  year;  which  was,  by  no  means,  the  same  thing" — even, 
I  may  add,  ?/"  that  promise  were  kept.  The  expedition  did  not  finally 
sail  from  Brest  and  Port  I'Orient,  until  May,  1757;  and,  between  having 
to  put  into  tlfe  Isle  of  France  for  a  naval  reinfoi'cement,  alleged  mis- 
management connected  with  the  Admiral's  department,  sickness,  and 
adverse  weather,  it  did  not  appear  off  the  Coromandel  coast  till  towai-ds 
the  latter  end  of  April,  1758.  A  voyage,  that  would  have  been  long 
enough  as  one  of  7  months,  thus  occupied  nearly  12;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  Europe  for  the  English  in  India  was 
not  anticipated  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  they  had  a  fleet  prepared 
for  action  there,  under  Vice- Admiral  Pococke.  The  2Sth,  on  apj)roach- 
ing,  in  the  Comte  de  Provence  of  74  guns,  to  land  at  Pondicheny,  Lallj 
experienced  an  early  proof  of  the  misconduct  (or  worse)  of  those  ia 
employment  there,  his  vessel  being  saluted  by  5  discharges  of  cannon 
loaded  with  ball,  of  which  3  pierced  the  ship  through  and  through,  and 
the  2  others  damaged  the  rigging ! — a  circumstance,  not,  I  believe, 
attended  with  an  actual  loss  of  life  or  limb,  yet  naturally  remarked  on  as 
1  of  veiy  bad  omen,  or  augury !  *  Animated,  however,  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  Mai-shal's  staff,  by  effecting  such  a  military  revolution  in 
India,  as  would  repair  the  honour  of  the  French  arms,  and  humiliate  the 
English,  of  whom  he  was  the  implacable  enemy,  Lally,  on  coming  ashore, 
proceeded  at  once  to  business;  inquiring  what  was  the  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's affaii-s? — the  account  of  which  was  too  like  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  "  very  bad  omen  or  augury "  that  had  attended  his  arrivaL 
"  Through  the  capture  of  Chandernagore  by  the  English,  owing  to  the 

*  "Cette  etrange  mepiise,  ou  cette  imchanccte  de  quelqucs  subalternes,"  observes 
Voltaire,  "fut  d'un  trbs  luauvais  augure  pour  les  matelots  ton  jours  superstitieux, 
et  mSme  pour  Lalli,  qui  iie  I'^tait  pas."  I  italicize  ''  mechaiicetc,"  as  seeming  to 
indicate  a  suspicion,  by  Voltaire,  of  some  "foul  play,"  on  this  occasion.  Lally'a 
unwelcome  character,  as  a  disciplinarian  and  reformer,  had,  no  doubt,  preceded  him! 
Ytrb.  sap. 
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Ion"  voyage,  or  delay  in  the  passage,  of  tlie  arraaraenfc  from  France,  the 
Com[)any,"  he  was  told,  "had  suffered  a  loss,  to  the  amoimt  of  75,000,000; 
the  factory  at  Pondicherry  was  in  debt  14,000,000,  without  being  able  to 
borrow  1,000,000;  and  the  Governor  and  Council  were  consequently  after 
writing  to  the  Company  in  Europe,  that  all  succour,  in  men  and  shi|)s, 
would  be  only  thrown  away,  unless  accompanied  by  10,000,000  in 
cash!"*  This  was  an  extremely  discouiaging  announcement  for  Lally, 
who  had  brought  with  him  but  2,000,000;  he  had  been  also  disappointed 
with  i-espect  to  the  number  of  his  men;  he  could  not  dispose  of  a  single 
vessel;  while,  in  the  establishments  he  came  to  preserve,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  adequate  magazines,  or  other  available  resources.  Never- 
theless, influenced  by  the  })rinciple  of  '\fo7-ti  et  fideli  nihil  difficile,'^  or 
undepressed  amidst  so  much  that  was  calculated  to  depress  him,  he  was 
only  the  more  determined,  to  i*einedy  so  many  deficiencies,  if  possible,  by 
the  greater  energy  of  spirit,  and  rapidity  of  action,  on  his  part.  "Not 
finding,"  it  has  been  observed,  "the  same  means  and  facilities  for  military 
operations  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  armies  of  Europe,  he 
resolved,  to  create  them,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  nature." 

By  the  evening  of  the  day  he  landed  at  Pondicherry,  or  April  28th,  he 
accordingly  began  to  invest  Cuddalore,  or  Gondelour,  and  I'educed  it  early 
in  May.  He  next  proceeded  to  besiege  Fort  St.  David,  styled,  from  its 
great  strength,  the  Bergen-op-Zoom  of  India.  Protected,  on  its  only 
assailable  quarter,  by  several  out- forts,  that  place  was  fiirnishcd  with  194 
pieces  of  artillery.  Its  garrison  consisted  of  2136  effectives;,  of  wliom 
1600  were  Sepoy  or  native  troops,  and  536  Europeans,  including  250 
sailors  from  the  Triton  and  the  Bridyewaler  (that  had  Ifeon  run  ashore 
and  burned,  to  avoid  capture  by  the  French  fleet,  at  its  first  appearance 
off  the  coast.)  besides  83  pensionei's,  or  infirm.  To  comnicnco  his  opera- 
tions against  such  a  formidable  strong-hold,  he  could,  he  says,  draw  to- 
gether, between  Europeans  and  Blacks,  only  2200  men,  with  28  pieces  of 
artillery;  his  supplies,  even  for  that  force,  being  by  no  nv'ans  what  thejr 
oujjht  to  have  been ;  thonsrh,  accordino;  to  English  accounts,  he  was  able 
to  assemble,  ere  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  above  2500-  Europeans,  with 
about  as  many  Sepoys,  and  34  pieces  of  artillery.t  In  contending  against 
the  various  internal  annoyances  and  external  obstacles  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  and  harassed  on  this  occasion,;}:  his  zeal,  activity,  and  deter- 

•  "I'm  not,"  likeCassio,  "an  arithmetician,"  and  so  leave  the  sums  of  French  and 
Indian  money,  that  generally  occur  in  this  narrative,  as  I  have  found  them,  or  to  be 
turned  into  British  money  by  "abler  hands." 

+  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  act  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  numbers  of  the  French 
from  French,  and  of  the  English  from  English,  accounts,  whenever  I  can  get  at 
enumerations  on  holli  sides.  There  is  "something  of  rascahty,"  or  shameless  unfair- 
ness, in  the  o^po  He  practice  of  too  many  national  zealots,  mistermed  "historians." 

:J:  On  the  almost  incredible  worthlessness  (to  nse  no  harsher  term)  of  the  ruling 
powers  at  Pondicherry',  as  too  bitterlj'  experienced  by  Lally,  from  the  outset  of  these 
military  ojierations,  Mill  justly  remarks — "There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  tiie  neglect 
of  all  iirejjaration  to  enable  him  to  act  with  promptitude,  though  they  had  been 
ex]>ecting  him  at  Pondicherry  for  8  months,  was  extreme,  and,  to  the  last  degree, 
culpable."  It  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  at  Pondicherry,  "that  tho 
expected  armament  was  to  do  every  thing,  aud  that  those  who  were  there  before 
had  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing!"  He  likewise  shows  what  good  reason  Lally 
had,  to  complain  of  the  know-nothing  and  do-nothing  Governor  and  Council  there. 
"They  could  not  tell  him  the  amount  of  the  English  forces  on  the  coast;  nor  whether 
Cuddalore  was  surrounded  with  a  dry  wall,  or  a  rami)art;  nor  whether  there  was 
any  river  to  pass  between  Pondicherry  and  Fort  St.  David.  He  complains  that  he 
lost  48  hours  at  Cuddalore,  because  there  was  not  a  man  at  Pondicherry  who  could 
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mination  -were  most  conspicuous.  At  the  assault  upon  the  hostile  out- 
forts  and  their  batteries,  which  commencecl  in  the  evening,  continued 
during  the  night,  and  was  attended  with  general  siiccess,  he  reserved  the 
storming  of  1  of  those  posts  and  its  artillery  "for  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  veteran  Irish  grenadiers."  He  then  pushed  forward  his  trenches, 
"without  a  moment's  interruption,  ev(!n  throughout  the  burning  day  in 
the  hottest  season  of  the  3'ear,"  and  "he  was  every  where  present,  shrink- 
ing from  no  exposure  to  the  tropical  sun,  and  restricting  himself  to  the 
smallest  portioti  of  rest  during  the  calm  sultry  night,  when  the  works 
were  carried  on  by  the  light  of  torches  and  lam[)S."  To  the  great  diffi- 
ctilties  with  whicli  he  had  thus  to  struggle  on  laud,  was  added  a  refusal 
from  the  navy  to  aid  him  by  sea,  partly  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  the 
Admiral,  partly  to  that  of  the  men,  whose  pay  was  in  arrear;  till,  by 
appearing  in  Pondicherry  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  to  arrest  that 
officer  in  case  of  a  further  refusal  to  sail  as  required,  and  by  distributing 
60,000  francs,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  to  the  sailors,  the  fleet  had,  between 
compulsion  and  shame,  to  weigh  anchor,  and  show  itself  before  the  Fort, 
thereby  excluding  all  relief  from  the  English.*  At  last,  or  June  2nd, 
after  17  days  of  ojjcn  trenches,  the  fire  from  the  French  battei'ies  was  so 
efiective  against  the  place,  that  the  greater  [)art  of  its  embrasui-es  were 
ruined;  above  50  of  its  guns  dismounted;  the  well,  that  chiefly  supplied 
it  with  water,  was  destroyed  by  a  bomb;  and  this  Bergen-op-Zoom  of 
India  had  to  surrender  at  discretion,  under  such  a  retrospect  of  dis- 
advantages on  the  side  of  him  to  whom  it  surrendered,  that  according  to 
his  fellow-soldier,  the  Comte  d'Estaing,  "nothing  but  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  could  convince  one  of  its  possibility!"  Thei-e  were  taken  in 
Fort  St.  David — or  exclusive,  it  would  seem,  of  the  previously  stormed 
outworks — 180  cannon  or  mortars,  with  a  quantity  of  other  military 
materiel,  provisions  of  every  kind,  which  were  very  welcome  at  Pondi- 
cherry, and,  what  Avere  yet  more  so,  300,000  livres  in  specie,  with  mer- 
chandise or  effects  to  the  like  amount.  The  captured  Fort,which,  as  mined, 
countermined,  and  capable  of  Containing  300  guns  upon  its  ramparts, 
Tnust  have  cost  a  vast  sum  to  build,  was  destroyed,  after  the  removal  of  its 
contents  for  Pondicherry  ;  the  300,000  livres  in  coin,  and  the  goods  for  as 
much  more,  being  specially  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 

tell  him,  that  it  was  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea;  that  he  was  nnable  to  find  24 
hours'  provisions  at  Pondicherry ;  and  that  the  Governor,  who  promised  to  forward 
a  portion  to  him  upon  the  road,  broke  his  word;  whence  the  troops  Avere  2  days 
without  food,  and  some  of  them  died."  Aa  to  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  David,  Voltaire 
alleges — "  Tout  s'opposait  dans  Poudichcri  i  rentrei>rise  du  GoncraL  Pden  n'ctaib 
prCt  pour  le  seconder." 

*  The  French  author  of  the  Private  Life  of  Le\A'i3  XV.,  who  writes  in  a  hostile 
spirit  to  Lally,  adds  of  the  conduct  of  the  Frcpch  Admiral,  d'Achc,  &c.,  ou  this 
occasion  — "He  had  resisted  the  solicitations  that  were  made  to  him,  to  go  out  of 
harbour,  under  pretence  of  inability.  Ho  contented  himself  with  forming  wishe.i  for 
the  success  of  Count  Lally  at  Fort  St.  David,  by  writing  to  him,  The  onli/  thinrt  I 
think  terrible  ix,  ilinl  we  cannot  assUt  one  another.  Count  Lally  was  obliged  to  go  in 
person  to  Pondicherry,  and  to  force  the  Commodore  to  weigh  anchor,  by  heading 
the  grenadiers,  and  by  giving  orders  to  arrest  him,  if  he  refused  to  show  himself 
before  Fort  St.  David,  in  order  to  deprive  the  besieged  of  the  hopes  of  receiving  any 
succours.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know,  whether  M.  ue  Lally  had  any  rir/ht  to  act  in 
this  manner.  He  exerted  it,  however,  very  clpropnn;  for  the  Fort  capitulated,  as 
toon  ast  M.  d Ache  appeared."  The  circumstance  of  LuUy's  "distribuant  aux  mate- 
lots  GO, 000  francs  de  sa  poche"  is  related  by  his  son.  In  the  naval  engagement, 
which  took  place  shortly  before  with  the  English,  it  may  be  noted  here  enpcuMiit, 
that,  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  84  fell  on  board  the  French  Heet. 
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Suet  a  contribution  to  the  Company's  finances  was  the  more  acceptable, 
since  their  Council,  the  better  (as  was  said)  to  revive  an  expiring  credit, 
had  already  paid  away,  or  disposed  of,  the  whole  of  the  2,000,000  recently 
come  from  France! — and  even,  in  return  for  100,000  livres  of  his  own 
money  left  with  them  by  the  General,  were  refusing  him,  he  informs  us, 
the  support  of  their  credit!  As  Fort  St.  David  "was  expected  to  have 
made  a  better  defence,  the  English  historians  have  not  spared  the  conduct 
of  the  commanding  officer;"  and  it  is  added,  that  "the  French  oliicers, 
on  entering  the  fort,  were  surprized  at  the  ease  with  which  they  had 
compelled  it  to  surrendei-,  and  the  trifling  loss  to  themselves  with  which 
its  capture  had  been  effected,  not  amounting  to  20  men  by  the  fire  from 
its  defences;  although  many  had  perished  from  bi-ain  fevers,  and  strokes 
of  the  sun,  when  working  in  the  trenches,  or  serving  the  guns  in  the 
torrid  and  sickening  heat."  Lally  next,  or  on  the  4th,  took  possession, 
by  a  detachment,  of  Devicottah,  vrhose  garrison  of  630  men  abandoned  it 
with  such  precipitation,  that  the  artillery,  consisting  of  80  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  might  have  been  nailed  up  or  spiked,  and  the  military  and 
commissariat  stores,  which  might  have  been  destroyed  or  spoiled,  were 
found,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  good  condition.  Thus,  in  only  about  38  days 
from  his  airival  in  India  and  assum]:)tion  of  the  command  thei-e  at  a  most 
unfavourable  juncture,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  conduct  towards 
him  of  those  whom  he  came  to  assist  was  anything  but  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  a  considerable  territory  was  acquired  or  cleared  from  hostile 
occupation,  between  250  and  300  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  with  other 
warlike  spoil,  as  well  as  some  treasure,  the  prestige  of  the  French  arms 
was  restored,  and  the  English,  in  proportionable  alarm,  wei-e  withdrawing 
garrisons  from  vai-ious  posts  to  the  north,  in  order  to  unite  them  for  the 
defence  of  Madras,  the  rival  metropolis  to  Pondicherr}'. 

The  return  of  Lally,  on  the  7th,  from  these  conquests,  to  Pondicherry, 
was  celebrated  by  a  grand  High  Mass,  and  Te  Deum,  with  sumptuous 
feasting,  and  other  public  rejoicing.  The  word  of  the  day  was  "  Madras  I" 
But  the  French  Admiral  would  not  undertake  to  assist  in  attacking 
that  place;  preferring  a  cruise  to  the  south,  against  such  vessels  as  might 
be  coming  from  England ;  and  even  carrying  with  him  a  detachment  of 
the  land  force,  which,  to  induce  him  to  put  to  sea  again,  after  the  late 
engagement,  had  been  lent  him  by  the  General.  A  refereyice  to  thi 
accounts  of  the  Council  of  the  Company  likewise  too  strongly  countenanced, 
or  confirmed,  the  very  unfavourable  imjyression,  which  Lally  had  received, 
from  official  authority,  in  France,  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  those 
connected  vxith  the  Company's  finances.  A  further  result  of  such  financial 
mismanagement,  (to  say  no  worse,)  more  unequivocally  appeared  in  the 
announcement  of  Leyrit,  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  that,  beyond  15  days, 
he  would  neither  be  answei-able  for  the  payment,  nor  for  the  feeding,  of 
the  army  I  The  General's  extremely  natural  denunciation  of  such  a 
discreditable  state  of  things,  and  its  causes,  in  his  own  very  energetic 
manner  of  expressing  himself — yet,  surely,  not  more  so  than  was  but  too 
glaringly  provoked,  or  merited ! — only  served,  as  was  foreseen,  to  create 
that  inveterate  hostility  towards  him  from  official  peculation  or  delin- 
quency, which  would  scruple  no  means,  however  dishonourable,  to  ruin 
him,  as  an  avowed  or  uncompromising  opponent.  Under  these  most 
untoward  circumstances, — rendering  it,  on  the  whole,  imperative,  that 
since,  in  spendthrift  phraseology,  matters  could  not  remain  as  they  were, 
"  something  should  be  done  to  raise  the  wind  !" — a  military  expedition  wai 
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suggested  to  the  General  against  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  or  Tanjonr,  to 
enforce  payment  of  a  bond,  in  the  Company's  possession,  from  that  Prince, 
for  5,600,000  rupees.  "Lally  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  trust  to  the 
information  of  those  acquainted  with  the  country;"  and  the  parties  in 
power,  who  I'ecommended  this  Tanjore  enterprise  to  him,  diminished,  or 
*'  extenuated,  beyond  measure,  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and 
made  him  set  out,  tcpo7i  representations  zvhich  they  knew  to  he  false,  and 
promises  ivhich  ivere  never  intended  to  be/idJiUed."  In  reference  to  which 
•official  knavery,  and  the  other  or  subordinate  ruinous  concomitants  of 
such  a  system,  my  English  authority  remarks,  how  very  hard  (or  rather 
impossible)  it  was  for  the  General,  "  to  counteract  the  malignity,  to  stimu- 
late the  indifference,  and  to  si;pply  the  enormous  deficiences,  by  which  he 
was  surrounded."  The  route  from  Pondicherry  to  Taujoi-e  was  about  50 
leagues,  or  150  miles,  with  several  rivers  to  be  crossed,  &c.  Lally,  with 
2500  men,  took  the  field,  the  ISth;  but,  as  before,  ixnprovided  with  the 
various  attendants,  considered  requisite,  in  that  country,  for  an  army's 
regular  subsistence — the  Munitionaire-General,  moreover,  soon  absconding, 
xoith  the  v)hole  fund  for  that  purpose!  Hence  very  great  distress,  discon- 
tent, and  disorder  among  the  troops,  necessitating  a  recourse  to  new  and 
severe  measures,  on  the  General's  part,  in  order  to  "make  war  support 
■war,"  and  proportionately  operating  to  retard  his  advance.  Proceeding, 
nevertheless,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  spite  of  a  swarm  of  active  native 
irregulars,  and  of  7000  regulars  opposed  to  him,  he,  by  July  18th, 
approached  Tanjore.  A  negociation  ensued  with  the  Rajah.  He  was 
menaced,  thi'ough  Lieutenant-Colonel  O' Kennedy,  with  the  utmost 
vengeance,  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  French; 
who,  meantime,  took  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  Tanjore.  The  Indian 
not  submitting,  Lally  commenced  battering  the  place  at  close  range, 
August  2nd;  and,  against  the  evening  of  the  7th,  a  breach  was  effected, 
which  only  24  hours'  firing  would  have  rendered  practicable.  By  this 
time,  howevei-,  he  had  no  other  balls  for  his  artillery  than  those  shot  from, 
the  town,  of  which  but  few  suited  the  calibre  of  the  guns;  of  powder 
for  them  he  had  but  150  charges ;  his  infantry  had  not  20  rounds  a 
man;  and  provisions  were  running  very  low  in  his  camp,  without  the 
prospect  of  a  further  supply,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  Tanjorine 
horse.  Next  morning,  or  the  8th,  these  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by 
the  purport  of  the  letters  he  received;  1  from  Carical,  the  only  place 
whence  any  relief  could  be  expected  before  Tanjore,  mentioning  the 
repulse,  on  the  3rd,  of  the  French  fleet,  and  the  English  being  in  conse- 
quence anchored  off,  and  threatening  a  descent  at,  Carical ;  another  from 
Pondicherry,  announcing  its  being  menaced  by  the  reported  march  of  1200 
of  the  English  troops  from  Madras  ;  another  from  the  Mahi-atta  potentate, 
Gopal  Row,  denouncing  invasion  against  the  territory  of  the  French, 
unless  their  army  should  immediately  retire  from  Tanjore.  Lally  thereupon 
summoned  a  Council  of  War,  at  which  the  great  majority  of  the  officers 
necessarily  voted  for  raising  the  siege.  The  wounded  were  to  be  removed 
"with  a  due  European  escort  on  the  9th,  and  to  be  followed  by  the  army 
on  the  10th;  the  batteries  meantime  occasionally  firing,  to  awe  the 
garrison  of  Tanjore.  Information  of  this  resolution  reaching  the  Tanjorine 
■commander,  Monacjee,  he  appointed  the  morning  of  the  10th  for  a  general 
assault  on  the  French  camp,  to  be  prefaced  with  a  treacherous  attempt 
on  Lally's  life;  of  which  assault  the  better  hopes  were  entertained,  from 
the  timely  arrival  in  Tanjore  of  the  last  of  2  detachments  of  select  Sepoys, 

2l 
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consisting  of  1000  men  with  50  Europeans,  forwarded  to  the  Rajah's  aid 
by  the  English  Governor  of  Tritchinopoly,  Captain  (subsequently  Briga- 
dier-General) John  Caillaud,  an  able  officer  of  Huguenot  origin.  The 
entire  force  of  Monacjee,  computed  as  very  superior  in  number,  or  16,000 
men,  including  4000  cavalry,  were  drawn  out  by  night,  and  posted  so  as 
to  remain  undiscovered,  until  ready  to  fall  most,  effectively  x^pon  the 
besiegers,  before  sunrise.  The  party  to  assassinate  Lally  was  composed 
of  50  Black  horsemen.  At  dawn,  riding  from  the  city,  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  to  the  French  camp,  and  being  challenged  by  the  outguard,  they 
stated,  that  they  came  to  offer  their  services  to  the  French  General;  and, 
accordingly,  required  to  be  conducted  to  him.  Nothing  wrong  being 
suspected,  they  were  conducted  towards  his  quarters,  about  half  a  mile 
in  the  rear  of  his  camp.  Lally,  informed  of  their  approach,  got  out  of 
bed,  and  merely  in  his  drawers,  and  luckily  with  a  thorn-stick  in  his 
hand,  went,  accompanied  by  but  1  attendant,  to  meet  them.  At  about 
100  yards  from  him,  the  troop  halted,  their  Captain  coming  forward  on 
hoi'seback;  and  being  now  near  enough,  to  make  sure,  as  it  were,  of  their 
intended  victim,  and  in  order,  apparently,  to  signify  to  their  main  force 
about  the  town,  that  the  assassination- business  was  in  hand,  1  of  the  Black 
troopers  galloped  to  an  ammunition-tumbrel,  fired  his  pistol  into  it,  and 
blew  himself  up  with  a  suitable  explosion,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Captain  of  the  troop  rode  in  tipon  Lally,  making  a  cimetar-cut  at  his 
head.  Lally,  not  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  parried  the  blow  with  his 
wooden  life-pi-eserver;  his  stout  and  faithful  attendant  instantly  des- 
patching the  baffled  murderer.  The  General,  nevertheless,  was  trampled 
down  and  stunned  by  the  onset  of  the  rest  of  the  Black  troop,  till  his 
guard  rushing  up,  he  came  to  himself,  and,  sabi-e  in  hand,  at  their  head, 
gave  the  villains,  who  charged  twice,  their  deserts;  28  of  them  being 
shot  dead,  and  the  remainder  forced  to  ride  into  a  pond,  where  they  were 
drowned ;  his  guard  losing  but  2  men  in  the  encounter.  At  the  noise  of 
the  exploded  ammunition-tumbrel,  and  the  succeeding  musket-shots  in  the 
French  camp,  Monacjee  assaulted  it,  at  once  so  unexpectedly  and 
vigorously,  with  his  whole  force,  in  part  directed  by  English  officers,  that 
all  seemed  lost  there  for  near  an  hour,  or  till  the  French  soldiers  beiug 
rallied,  and  restored  to  their  usual  discipline  and  efficiency,  the  assailants 
■  were  beaten  out,  with  a  loss  much  larger  than  they  inflicted.  Of  the 
English  Sepoys,  more  especially,  by  -ftrhom  3  guns  within  the  camp  were 
captured,  75  men  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  guns  vv^ere  recovered. 
That  night,  Lally,  spiking  his  battering-artillery,  and  lightening  his 
baggage  as  much  as  possible,  retired  from  Tanjore. 

Between  having  to  keep  Monacjee's  pursuing  troops  at  bay;  in  such 
a  hot  climate  to  march  15  or  20  miles  a  day;  sometimes  to  subsist  only 
on  cocoa-nuts,  and  not  enough  of  them;  at  other  times  to  suffer  cruelly 
from  a  want  of  water;  besides  the  difficulty  or  trouble  of  transporting 
the  artillery  and  carriages  across  rivers;  the  retreat  of  the  French  was 
most  harassing,  and  in  the  privations  of  it  the  General  fully  bore  bis 
part.  By  this  expedition  to  Tanjore,  (though  unsuccessful,  yet  not 
through  his  fault,)  the  French  forces  were  maintained  for  about  2  months 
at  the  enemy's  cost,  and  nearly  500,000  francs  were  similarly  realized ; 
which,  remarked  a  French  officer,  was  effecting  much  in  a  country,  the 
resources  of  which  appeared  to  be  so  little.  From  Carical,  where,  at  his 
arrival  on  the  18th,  he  saw  the  English  squadron  still  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and,   along  with  a  fuller  account  of  the  French 
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Admiral's  repulse,  heard  of  that  officer's  approaching  iatention  to'  leave 
the  Indian  coast  for  the  Isle  of  France,  Lally  rapidly  took  horse,  with  a 
small  cavalry  escort,  for  Pondicheny,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  such  a 
departure  of  the  navy.  He  reached  Pondicherry  the  28th,  and  imme- 
diately summoned  the  Council  there,  to  support  him  in  remonstrating 
against  such  a  desertion.  And  the  Council  did  so.  But  the  French 
Admiral  would  have  his  way;  and,  merely  leaving  500  marines  or  sailors 
to  serve  on  shore,  he  set  sail,  September  2nd,  with  the  entire  fleet,  for 
the  Mauritius.  An  intercepted  French  letter  from  Pondicherry  to 
Masulipatam,  dated  the  following  day,  gives  these  particulars  respecting 
the  recent  expedition  to  Tanjore,  or  Tanjour,  and  the  naturally  de]:)res- 
sing  departure  of  the  fleet.  "We  laid  siege  to  Tanjour,  and  made  a 
breach,  but  were  obliged  to  retire,  for  want  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  leaving  behind  us  9  pieces  of  cannon,  8  of  which  were  24  pounders. 
The  army  has  sufiered  greatly  from  hunger,  thirst,  watching,  and 
fatigue.  We  have  lost  near  200  men,  as  well  by  desertion,  as  by  death. 
This  check  is  very  detrimental  to  us,  as  well  with  regard  to  our  reputa- 
tion, as  the  real  loss  we  suffered.  .  .  .  Poor  French,  what  a  situation 
we  are  in !  What  projects  we  thought  ourselves  capable  of  executing, 
and  how  greatly  are  we  disappointed  in  the  hopes  we  conceived,  upon 
taking  Fort  St.  David !  I  pity  our  General.  He  must  be  extremely 
embarrassed,  notwithstanding  his  extensive  genius;  without  either  money 
or  fleet;  his  troops  very  discontented;  his  reputation  declining;  and  the 
bad  season  approaching;  which  will  oblige  us  to  subsist  at  our  own 
expense,  being  unable  to  form  any  enterprize  for  procuring  us  other 
funds.  What  will  become  of  us?  .  .  .  Above  20  officers  of  different 
corps  have  gone  on  boai-d  the  fleet;  and,  if  M.  Lally  had  given  permis- 
sion to  depart  to  whoever  desired  it,  the  greatest  part  of  them  would 
have  embarked;  so  greatly  are  these  gentlemen  disgusted  with  the  ser- 
vice." A  paragraph  from  a  French  journal,  dated  "Versailles,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1759,"  and  deriving  its  information  concerning  this  enterprise 
against  Tanjour,  from  the  express  forwarded  to  Europe  even  by  the 
Admiral  d'Ache,  after  observing,  how  the  ill  turn  the  French  aff"airs  in 
India  had  taken  was  "  imputed  neither  to  M.  Lally,  nor  to  the  troops," 
but  entirely  to  "  the  Company's  Directors  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel," 
then  alleges  of  those  Directors,  how  they  "^or  the  sake  of  private  interests, 
and  personal  resentments,  injudidoitsly  turned  against  the  King  of  Tanjour 
those  forces,  that  slwvld  have  been  employed  only  against  the  English  settle- 
ments; and,  moreover,"  concludes  this  Versailles  authority,  '^  had  that 
Prince  been  properly  dealt  with  by  tlie  Company,  he  would  have  sided  with 
us  against  the  English." 

On  re-entering  the  Company's  territory  from  that  of  Tanjore,  Lally 
had  written  to  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  how  disorder  and  rapine 
had  attended  the  march  of  the  army  from  that  city,  and  would  accom- 
pany his  return  there ;  noting,  with  reference  to  the  general  official 
corruption  and  administrative  inefficiency  which  had  been  the  origin  of 
his  complaints — "  In  all  this,  a  change  must  take  place,  or  the  Company 
be  overturned."  To  which  the  Governor's  warning  reply  was — "  He 
who  would  wish  to  establish  order,  in  the  financial  as  well  as  the 
commissariat  department,  will  make  himself  many  enemies."  The  case, 
by  the  way,  in  a  nutsluill,  of  Lally  and  his  enemies  /  Meanwhile,  it  being, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Tanjore  enterprise,  additionally  imperative  that 
something  else  should  be  done  to  meet  the  existing  pressure  for  "  more 
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money,"  attention  was  directed  to  an  acquisition  so  desirable  as  that  of 
Arcot,  then  nnder  a  native  ruler,  in  the  English  interest.  It  being 
requisite  previously  to  reduce  the  secondary  forts  of  Trivalore,  Trino- 
malee,  Carangoly,  and  Timery,  Lally  divided  his  army  into  4  parts. 
The  2  former  places  were  surrendered  without  opposition;  the  2  latter 
were  carried  by  assault;  and,  by  an  agreement  with  the  Governor  of 
Arcot,  according  to  which  he  was  to  receive  10,000  rupees,  and  be  taken 
with  his  troops  into  the  French  service,  Lally,  amidst  the  thunder  of 
artillery,  entered  that  metropolis,  October  4th  ;  thus  insuring  the 
revenues  of  the  nabobship  so-called  to  the  French  Company.  He  would 
next  have  attacked  tlie  fort  of  Chingleput.  But  the  English,  awake  to 
its  importance,  as  covering  the  country,  whence,  in  case  of  a  siege, 
Madras  should  chiefly  be  provisioned,  and,  being  reinforced,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  by  a  fleet  from  England  with  850  European 
regulars,  to  whom  were  joined  all  those  from  Trichinopoly,  strongly 
garrisoned  Chingleput,  previous  to  the  fall  of  Arcot.  Lally's  applica- 
tions to  the  Government  at  Pondicherry  for  10,000  rupees,  as  necessary 
to  put  his  forces  in  motion  for  Chingleput,  met  with  the  usual  reply 
■of  the  oflacials,  as  to  the  "exhaustion  of  their  resources;"  so  that 
he  was  "  obliged,  for  want  of  funds,  to  place  the  troops  in  canton- 
ments," and  returned,  naturally  disappointed  and  chagrined,  to  Pondi- 
cherry. 

After  the  fall  of  Cuddalore,  Fort  St.  David,  and  Devicotah,  it  having 
Taeen  the  intention  of  Lally  next  to  reduce  Madras,  and  thence  march  for 
Bengal  to  sweep  the  English  from  India,  he  had  resolved  on  consolidating, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  his  personal  command,  the  French  forces  through- 
out the  Peninsula;  such  a  consolidation  being  absolutely  requisite  if  the 
English  were  to  be  expelled,  and  any  partial  loss  of  territory,  or  diminu- 
tion of  influence  in  particular  districts,  that  might  result  from  the  sub- 
ordinate removals  of  troops  which  he  contemplated,  being  consequently  of 
comparative  unimportance;  since  if  the  English  power  was  to  be  crushed, 
it  could  not  be  so  but  by  the  French  en  masse;  and,  when  crushed,  not 
only  whatever  had  been  relinquished  for  a  time,  in  order  to  efiect  the  ruin 
of  that  power,  would  be  easily  recovered,  but  the  entire  Peninsula  would 
be  at  the  feet  of  France,  as  the  dominant  European  nation  in  Hindostan. 
Nor  should  such  hopes,  by  Lally,  of  rooting  out  the  English,  be  deemed 
too  sanguine,  had  he  been  but  fairly  seconded,  especially  in  a  financial 
way,  by  those  he  came  to  defend;  of  whom  so  many,  as  having  made 
fortunes,  would  not  be  without  a  proportionable  credit.  "The  land- 
forces,"  says  Smollett,  "belonging  to  the"  English  "East-India  Company 
were  so  much  outnumbered  by  the  reinforcements  which  arrived  with 
M.  Lally,  that  they  could  not  pretend  to  keep  the  field,  but  were  obliged  to 
remain  on  tlie  defensive,  and  provide,  as  well  as  they  coidd,for  the  s-curity 
of  Fort  St.  George,"  at  Madras,  ^^  and  the  other  settlements  in  that  part  of 
India."  Of  the  French  General's  landing  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
Lord  Clive  testified  in  1772 — "Mr.  Lally  arrived  with  such  a  force,  as 
threatened  not  only  the  destruction  of  all  the  settlements  there,  but  of  all 
THE  East  India  Company's  possessions  ;  Sindi  nothing  saved  Madras  from 
sharing  the  fate  of  Fort  St.  David  at  that  time,  but  their,"  the  French,  "  loant 
of  money,  which  gave  time  for  strengthening  and  reinforcing  the  place.' 
Even  before  the  fall  of  Fort  St.  David,  the  British  historian,  Mill,  likewise 
admits,  "  the  English  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm,"  as,  "  so  much 
■was  the  power  of   the  enemy   now  superior  to  their   own,  that  they 
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scarcely  anticipated  any  other  result,  than  their  expulsion  from  the  coun- 
try"— and,  had   Lally  been  backed  by  such  a  financier  as  Dupleix,  it 
may  consequently  be    added,   in  this  historian's  words  respecting    the 
Engh'sh  in  India,  "  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  their  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions  loould  have  been  realized !  "     With  such  grounds,  on  Lally's 
part,   for  the  hopes  he   entertained,  strengthened  by  "a  contemptible 
opinion  of  the   English   troops    in  India,"    on    account  of    the  circum- 
stances  under   which    Fort  St.   David  was  taken,  he    had   written   to 
Messieurs    de   Bussy   and    Moracin,    the   former    commanding   in   the 
Deccan,   the   latter   at  Masulipatam,   to    come   and  join   him.     In  his 
letter  to  Bussy,  after  the  reduction'  of  Fort  St.  David,  he  stated — "  It 
is  the  whole  of  British  India,   which  it  now  remains  for  us  to  attack. 
I  do  not  conceal  from  you,  that,  having  taken  Madras,  it  is  my  reso- 
lution to  repair  immediately,  by  land,  or  by  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  where  your  talents   and   experience  will   be   of    the    greatest 
importance  to  me."     In  another  communication  to  those  gentlemen,  he 
adds — "  All  my  policy  is  in  these  5  words ;  they  are  sacramental  :  No 
English   in  the   Peninsula^     Shortly  before    his   entrance  into    Arcot, 
Lally  was  joined,  at  Wandewash,  by  Bussy,  from  the  Deccan.     "  The 
characters  of  the  2  men  were  very  different.     Bussy  was  an  excellent 
soldier,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  a  polished  courtier,  and  a  cool  diplo- 
matist ;  he  was  anxious  for  the  glory  and  supremacy  of  his  country  in 
India ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  embark  his  fortune,  in  any  hazardous 
attempts  to  forward  or  secure  them.      Lally  thought  only  of  the  ruin 
of  the  English ;    and,   to   that    1    end,  vjere    sacrificed,   at  all   times,  his 
every  interest  and  emolument !  "     Duly  attached,  as  a  keen  self-seeker,  to 
that  separate  command  in  the  Deccan,  where,  by  turning  to  account  the 
discordant  politics  of  the  native  potentates,  he  had  "  feathered  his  nest," 
and,  if  allowed  to  return,  might  continue  to  feather  it,  far  better  than  he 
could  expect  to  do,  if  acting  merely  in  a  subordinate  position  under  the 
scanning  eye  of  Lally,  Bussy  naturally  preferred  to  be,  as  the  sayingis,  "on 
his  own  hook,"  in  the  more  remote  and  remunerative  quarter.     He  conse- 
quently used  every  effort,  even  holding  out  most  personally  advantageous 
or  lucrative  inducements  to  Lally,  in  order  to  be  permitted  by  him,  to 
go  back  to  the  Deccan,  with  a  3rd  part  of  the  French  troops.     Lally,  on. 
the  other  h.and,  though   refusing  such  a  permission,   did  his  utmost  to 
reconcile   Bussy  to  the  opposite  course  of  pi-oceeding  against  Madras ; 
with  tliat  view  raising  him,  from  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ta 
that  of  a  Brigadier,  as  well  as  granting  him  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and 
a  residence  in   the  Palace  of  the  Government,  at  Potidicheriy.      For 
these  promotions,  Bussy  at  first  expi-essed  himself  grateful;  but,  remain- 
ing as  bent  upon  getting  back  to  the  Deccan  for  his  own  purposes,  as 
Lally  was  intent   upon   inarching  against   Madras  for  the  overthrow  of 
the   English,    the    2   men   were  irreconcilable.      Thus    2   parties   were 
formed,  even  in  the  army;  the  King's  troops  being  for  Lally,  and  those 
of  the  Company  for  Bussy.      To  strengthen  himself  still  further,  Bussy 
did  not  neglect  to  .secure  powerful  friends,  or  partisans,  in  Pondicherry, 
with  money,  by  which,  to  his  equal  vexation  and  surprise,  he  had  found 
Lally  was  not  to  be  tempted ;  at  the  same  time  that  Lally  could  not 
prevail  upon  this  man,  with  money  for  svA:h  purposes,  to  accommodate 
the  treasuiy  with  any  loan  for  the  public  service  !     Bus.sy  was  defined, 
by  the  late  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  to  his  successor,  as  a  man  to  be 
mistrusted;  Lally  had  brought  a  bad  opinion  of  him  from  France  ;  and. 
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from  what  since  occurred  between  tliem,  had  Lally  any  reason  to  enter- 
tain any  better  impression  of  such  a  character  1  * 

The  worthless  administration  at  Pondicherry  having,  by  November, 
dechxred,  (as  before)  its  inability  to  subsist  or  pay  the  army,  a  Council 
of  War  was  called,  at  which  Comte  d'Estaing  and  the  other  oiScers  were 
of  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  die  by  a  bullet  at  ]Madras,  than  perish 
by  hunger  at  Pondicherry  !  To  reduce  Madras,  indeed,  by  a  regular 
siege,  since  Lally  first  contemplated  doing  so,  had  become  an  undertaking, 
so  much  above  the  resources  at  his  disposal,  as  to  be  generally  reckoned 
impracticable.  Yet  things  could  not  remain  in  statu  quo;  some  move- 
ment should  be  made;  and,  by  an  advance  against  that  place,  the 
English  might  be  driven  into  the  Fort,  and  bombarded  there ;  while  the 
black  town  could  be  pillaged,  and  the  surrounding  country  be  laid  waste 
— the  more  easily,  as  the  monsoon  season  would  be  an  obstacle  to  a 
reinforcement,  or  relief  of  the  enemy,  by  sea.  There  being  no  fund  to 
enable  the  troops  to  march  except  what  might  be  raised  by  contribution, 
some  Members  of  the  Council  at  Pondicherry,  and  other  individuals  not 
lost  to  oil  sense  of  shame,  were  induced  to  advance  34,000  rupees — 
Lally  himself  subscribing  60,000  of  his  own  money,  and  the  shabby 
fox,  Bussy,  not  1  sous  !  With  this  sum  of  only  94,000  rupees,  the 
General  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  force  under  his  command 
amounted,  by  accounts  on  their  side,  to  3000  Europeans  ;  of  whom 
2700  were  infanty,  and  300  cavalry.  They  were  attended  by  5000 
Blacks,  of  whom  only  about  1500  seem  to  have  been  military,  or  Sepoys; 
and  their  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  30  pieces,  or  20  cannon,  and  10 
mortars.  The  rainy  season  not  permitting  Lally  to  advance  early  in 
November,  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  he  did  not  come  before 
Madras,  after  taking  4  places  on  his  march,  until  December  12th,  when 
he  was  vrithout  money  to  subsist  his  army,  even  "  for  a  single  week ! " 
The  main  force  of  the  English,  under  the  veteran  Colonel  Lawrence, 
having  made  such  movements  as  might  delay  the  French  approaches 
yet  avoid  an  engagement,  in  which  a  defeat  would  be  "  the  certain  loss  of 
Madras,"  retreated  into  its  citadel,  or  Fort  St.  George ;  a  considerable 
party  of  Sepoys,  under  a  gentleman  of  Irish  birth  or  origin,  Ensign 
Crowley,t  though  then  absent,  yet  subsequently  contriving,  much  to  his 

*  Bussy  is  best  "shown  iip"  in  the  French  memoir  of  Lally,  repeatedly  cited. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  on  the  subject  of  Lally,  I  likewise  make  use  of  the  histories 
of  Orme  and  ]\Iill,  together  with  a  work,  pubhshed  at  Calcutta,  in  1855,  entitled 
"European  Competition  in  ludia,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  to  the  Establishment 
of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company's  Supremacj^  by  the  Fall  of  Pondicherry, 
in  the  year  1761,  by  Daniel  O'Callaghan,  Esq.,  Bengal  Medical  Service,"  since 
Surgeon-Major,  Officiating  Garrison  Surgeon,  Fort-Wiiliam,  Calcutta,  and  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  Lucknow.  I  have  also  availed  myself  of  British, 
Irish,  and  Continental  contemporary  periodicals,  Voltaire,  and  the  Private  Life  of 
Lewis  XV.,  previously  specified,  besides  Smollett,  Sismondi,  Lord  Mahon,  and 
the  East  India  Military  Calendar.  So  far,  with  respect  to  the  main  authorities, 
consulted  for  this  Indian  portion  of  my  task. 

t  The  O'Crowleys,  of  Heremonian  origin,  and  at  first  located  in  Connaught, 
afterwards  possessed,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  the  woody  and  mountainous  terri- 
tory of  Kilshallow,  west  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  and  on  the  river  so  called.  They 
were  in  peace  subject  to,  and  in  war  among  the  followers  of,  Mac  Carthy  Eeagh, 
Prince  or  Chieftain  of  Carbery,  in  which  Barony  the  clan-district  of  Kilshallow 
lay.  The  name  of  OX'rowley  has  been  anglicized  into  Croly,  and,  as  such,  is  not 
without  note  in  our  modern  literature.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  religion  of 
the  Ensim  above  mentioned,  1  believe  it  would  be  no  objection  to  his  ser\-ing  the 
English  East  India  Company,  in  a  military  way.     In  France,  the  name,  differently 
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credit,  to  join  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  in  opposition  to  a  European 
detachment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Murphy  of  the  Regiment  of 
Lally.  When  the  French  were  proceeding  fi'om  a  place  called  "the 
Mount "  towards  Madras,  writes  Orme,  "  300  Europeans,  with  2  twelve- 
pouoders,  had  been  sent  off,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murphy,  against  Pondamalee.  They  arrived  at  noon,  and  Murphy  sum- 
moned Ensign  Crowley,  with  threats,  as  resisting  in  an  untenable  post, 
although  the  fort  was  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch.  On 
Crowley's  refusal,  the  twelve-pounders  were  employed  until  night,  when 
20  of  the  French  detachment  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  little 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  wall.  But  the  Sepoys  within,  expecting 
neither  succoui',  nor  quarter,  began  to  waver.  On  which,  Crowley 
marched  with  them  out  of  the  fort,  in  deep  .silence,  at  midnight,  and 
passing  where  he  was  apprized  the  enemy  kept  slight  Avatch,  got  out  of 
reach  before  they  were  ready  to  pursue  ;  and,  knowing  the  country,  came 
in,  the  next  moi'ning,  by  the  north  of  the  hlach  town.  The  number  was 
500,  in  5  companies,  of  which  3  were  the  garrison  of  Pondimalee,  and  2 
had  retreated  hither  from  the  Fort  of  Tripassore.  Their  arrival  brought 
in  the  last  of  the  troops,  stationed  in  distant  out-posts,  and  completed 
the  force  with  which  Madras  was  to  sustain  the  siege."  The  garrison  of 
Fort  St.  George,  by  their  own  accounts,  amounted,  between  Europeans 
and  Indian  mercenaries,  to  upwards  of  4320  men,  the  former  above  1750 
in  number.*  They  were  well  officered,  and  were  amply  supplied  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  The  Governor  of  the  Fort  for  the 
English  East  India  Company — a  gentleman  of  French,  as  Lally  was  of 
Irish,  origin,  both  thus  serving  on  different  sides  from  what  they  would 
iave  done,  but  for  the  intolerant  legislation  so  often  befoi-e  alluded  to — 
was  Mr.  Pigot.  He  showed  himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  post  he 
held,  by  a  judicious  deference,  in  the  more  specially  military  depart- 
ment, to  the  professional  knowledge  of  Colonel  Lawrence,  and  other 
experienced  officers;  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  other  or  more 
immediate  duties  of  his  own  station  as  a  civilian  ;  and,  not  least,  by 
lais  animating  the  garrison,  to  make  the  best  defence  in  their  power, 
with  a  promise,  should  they  do  so,  of  50,000  rupees.t  Moreover,  from 
the  well-furnished  treasury  at  his  disposal — besides,  it  may  be  remarked, 
the  great  wealth  of  individuals  in  the  Fort,  which  was  far  more  than 
would  have  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  place — the 
Governor  remitted  70,000  jiagodas  for  the  foi'mation  of  an  additional 
force,  eventually  above  5900  horse  and  foot,;};  with  some  Europeans 
and  6  pieces  of  light  artillery;  which  force,  under  Captain  Preston, 
Mahomed  Issoof,  and  Major  Caillaud,  were,  in  aid  of  those  invested  in 
the  Fort,  to  act  against  the  communications,  ravage  the  territory,  and 
distract  the  siege  operations,  of  the  French. 

written  O'Crowley,  or  O'Croly,  is  to  be  seen  under  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVT., 
from  tlie  Sous-Lieutenant  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  the  Gendarmes  Anglois, 
Gendarmes  Ecossois,  IlOgiment  dAunis,  and  Regiments  of  Bulkeley  and  Walsh,  in 
some  instances  with  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis. 

•  Namely,  1605  European  military,  with  150  European  assistants,  or  attendants, 
1755 — Sepoys  and  irregular  horse  2420,  with  153  select  Indians  attached  to  Euro- 

£ean  military,  2573— general  total  of  Europeans  as  1755,  and  of  Asiatics  as  2573, 
aving  consequently  been  4328. 

+  "  Celui  qui  r&ompense  ainai,"  notes  Voltaire,  "  est  mieux  eervique  celui  qui 
n'a  ])oint  d'argent." 

t  The  3  highest  amounts  of  this  varying  force  appear  as  4680,  as  4803,  and  as 
5930.     The  guns  increased  from  2  to  6. 
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Early  on  the  14th,  the^French  army,  crossing  the  Triplicane  river,  and 
dislodging  such  English  and  Sepoy  outposts  as  remained  to  make  a  show 
of  opposition  around  the  black  town,  entered  Madras.  While  Lally  and 
his  staif  were  engaged  reconnoitring  Fort  St.  George,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  troops,  with  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry 
who  had  followed  the  army,  dispersed,  on  all  sides,  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  a  great  booty  as  the  contents  of  the  city  pi-esented;  and,  to  that 
disorder,  the  quantity  of  strong  liquors  found  there  added  intoxication, 
with  its  numerous  attendant  evils.  The  Regiment  of  Lorrain  was,  to  its 
honour!  alone  uninfected  by  this  brutal  indulgence;  in  which  other 
corps,  though  distinguished,  were,  nevertheless,  surpassed,  to  its  disgrace ! 
by  the  Regiment  of  Lally.  Meantime,  it  was  reported  to  the  English 
on  Fort  St.  George,  "  that  the  French  troops  were  all  employed  in 
ransacking  the  houses,  and  that  they  had  discovered  several  warehouses 
filled  with  arrack,  with  which  most  of  them  had  already  got  drunk ;" 
while  such  of  them  as  were  perceptible  "  appeared  staggering  under  their 
loads,  and  liquor;  on  which  it  was  resolved,  to  make  a  strong  sally,  before 
they  could  recover  themselves."  It  was  undertaken  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Draper  with  500  picked  men,  supported  by  100  more  under 
Major  Brereton,  with  2  field-pieces.  As  might  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  the  attack  was  successful  at  first,  but  was  finally  repulsed; 
the  English  having  had  212  officers  or  soldiers,  and  the  French  (as  taken 
at  a  disadvantage)  219  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  In  this  afii-ay, 
according  to  Lally's  biographer,  the  Regiment  of  Lorrain,  mistaking  the 
English  for  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  allowed  the  enemy  to  approach  on 
the  right,  till  only  undeceived  by  i-eceiving  his  fire.  D'Estaing,  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  corps,  was  wounded,  unhorsed,  and  made  prisoner. 
Bussy  proceeded  to  the  left,  where  the  gallant  Chevalier  de  Ciillon,  at 
the  head  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  was  eager  to  take  a  decisive  part  in 
the  contest.  Lally,  galloping  up  to  the  Regiment  of  Lorrain,  which  had 
lost  its  cannon,  and  was  fallen  into  disorder,  rallied  it  so  efiectively,  and 
supported  it  so  well  with  cavalry,  that  the  cannon  which  had  been  lost 
were  regained,  and  those  of  the  English  were  seized,  and  turned  against 
them.  The  English,  then  driven  from  street  to  street,  were  compelled  to 
hasten  towards  the  bridge,  by  which  alone  they  could  re-enter  their  Fort, 
when  Crillon,  seeing  the  opportunity  of  intercepting  them  by  a  dash  for 
the  tete-du-pont,  proposed  making  it  to  Bussy;  who  objected  to  it,  on 
the  plea  of  their  being  without  cannon.  Crillon  replied,  "  This  is  an. 
affair  of  bayonets,"  ordering  the  regiment  to  follow  him ;  but  was 
stopped  by  Bussy,  as  his  superior  officer,  or  a  Brigadier,  to  which  he 
adverted,  and  his  consequent  right  to  stop  Crillon.  But  Crillon  ex- 
claiming, "  No,  by  God,  you  shan't  stop  me  ! "  rushed  forward  with  the- 
comparative  few  that  ventured  to  accompany  him;  and  though,  from  the 
delay  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  he  could  only  come  up  with  the 
last  of  the  beaten  English  hastening  to  the  Fort,  he  was  able  to  kill  50, 
and  take  30 ! — and,  had  he  been  aided  with  all  that  he  might  have  been, 
it  is  alleged,  "  not  1  Englishman  loould  have  re-entered  the  Fort,  and  tlie 
siege  would  not  have  lasted  15  days.  Lally  remained  persuaded,"  adds 
his  biograplier,  "  that  BiLssy,and  his  party,  were  unwilling  to  allow  him  to 
take  Madras  !  "  Of  his  own  countrymen,  and  Bussy 's  conduct  at  that 
sortie.  Mill  states — "  They  penetrated  into  the  black  toion,  before  the 
enemy  were  collected  in  sufficient  numbers ;  but  were  at  last  opposed  by  a 
force,  which  they  could  not  withstand;  and,  liad  the  division  of  the  enemy y 
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which  was  under  the  command  of  Bussy,  advanced  with  sufficient  prompti' 
iude  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  few  of  them  woidd 
have  made  their  escape.  Lally  adduces  the  testimony  of  officers,  who 
c(tmmanded  under  Bussy,  that  they  joined  in  urging  him  to  intercept  the 
English  detachment;  but  that  he,  alleging  the  want  of  cannon,  absolutely 
refused.  Mr.  Orme  says,  that  he  justified  himself  by  the  delay  of  Lally's 
orders;  without  which,  it  was  contraiy  to  his  duty  to  advance.  To  gain, 
however,  a  great  advantage,  at  a  critical  moment^''  concludes  Mill,  "  a 
zealous  officer  will  adventure  somewhat,  under  some  deficiency  both  of 
cannon,  and  of  orders."  We  likewise  learn  from  the  English  on  this 
occasion,  that,  "notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  the  onset,  it  left  no 
advantageous  impression  of  tlie  firmness  of  the  garrison  with  the  French, 
officers ;  and  Murphy,  1  of  the  most  experience,  proposed,  that  a 
general  assault  should  be  made  on  the  town  in  the  ensuing  night  in  4 
divisions,  and  oifered  to  lead  the  principal  attack  himself  It  was  lucky 
for  them,"  affirms  the  English  narrative,  "that  his  advice  was  not 
followed." 

Next  day,  the  15th,  though  there  remained  in  the  army-chest  but 
4000  livres,  preparations  were  made  for  placing  in  battery  against  the 
Fort  the  heavier  artillery;  which,  having  been  embarked  as  for  a  siege, 
•was  still  far  off  at  sea,  except  a  13-inch  mortar,  that,  coming  by  land, 
with  but  150  Sepoys,  had  its  escort  intercepted  and  defeated  by  a  much 
superior  detachment,  or  4  companies,  of  the  English  Sepoys,  under 
Lieutenant  Airey,  between  Saddrass,  and  Cobelong.  When  a  captured 
place  becomes  the  soldier's  prey,  says  the  poet, 

■  "  all  engage 

In  quest  of  spoil,  and,  ere  the  trumpets  sound. 
The  phinder'd  city  's  scarcely  to  be  found. 
They  fell,  they  hear  away,  they  load  the  cars ; 
Scarce  such  a  din  attends  the  work  of  Mars." 

Lewis's  Statius,  Thebaid,  vi.,  157-162. 

Thus,  the  unfortunate  pillaging  of  the  black  tovm  absorbed,  or  diverted 
to  other  channels,  so  much  of  Avhat  might  have  constituted  no  small  fund 
for  military  operations,  that  the  place,  continues  my  English  account, 
"furnished  to  Lally  for  the  demands  of  the  service  only  80,000  livres, 
lent  him  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  whom  he  had  saved  from  plunder; 
and  to  these  were  added  12,000  livres,  furnished  by  an  Hindu  partizan. 
"With  these  funds,  he  began  to  construct  his  batteries,  in  the  intention,  as 
he  repeats,  of  only  bombai'ding  the  place,  when  intelligence  was  brought, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  that  a  frigate  from  the  islands  had  arrived  at 
Pondicherry  with  1,000,000  of  livres.*  It  was  this  circumstance,  he 
says,  which  now  determined  him  to  convert  the  bombardment  into  a 
siege.  With  only  2  Engineers,  and  3  artillery  officers,  excepting  the 
few  who  belonged  to  the  Company,  all  deficient,  both  in  knowledge  and 

*  The  Chevalier  de  I'Eguille,  an  enterprising  and  indefatigable  naval  oflRcer,  of  an. 
accommodating  disposition  in  the  service,  having  been  despatched  from  Europe  for 
India  with  4  ships,  1100  troops,  and  3,000,000  of  livres,  had  put  in,  for  a  short 
stay,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  about  proceeding  for  Pondicherrj',  when,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  the  Admiral  d'Ache  detained  him  there,  with  the  troops, 
2-3rds  of  the  money,  and  all  the  vessels  but  1,  which  he  permitted  to  sail,  only 
with  1 -3rd  of  the  money,  or  the  1,000,000  of  livres  above-mentioned!  How  very 
differently  matters  might  have  turned  out  at  Madras,  had  L'Eguille  been  allowed 
to  join  Lally  there,  with  t/ie  whole  of  tlie  vessels,  troops,  and  money,  sent  from 
France  i 
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enterprise;    witli  officers  in  general  dissatisfied  and  ill-disposed,  with 
only  the  common  men  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  of  whose  alacrity 
he  never  had  reason  to  complain ; '"  he  carried  on  the  siege  loith  a  vigouv 
unci  activiiy,  which  commanded  the  o'espect  even  of  the  besieged,  though  tlity 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  under  which  he  toiled.''     For 
these   operations,   against  an  enemy  abounding  in  all   the   means   for 
making  a  good  defence,  and  inspired  with  proportionable  determination 
to  do  so,  the  2  chief  batteries  of  the  besiegers  in  the  black  town  were  that- 
of  the  Regiment  of  Lorrain,  on  the  right,  or  the  more  inland,  that  of  the 
Eegiment  of  Lally  on  the  left,  or  towards  the  sea — the  latter  being  the 
qiiarter  from  which  the  most  destructive  fire  of  shot  and  shell  loas  main- 
tained, against  the  Fort,  as  well  as  the  apjjroaches  most  successftdly  pushed 
on,  to  the  effecting  of  a  breach.     Of  this  siege  of  above  9  weeks,  pronounced, 
by  its  minutest  British  chronicler,  "  without  doubt  the  most  strenuous 
and  regular  that  had  ever  been  carried  on  in  India,"  and  consequently  thus 
detailed  by  him  as  "an  example  and  encitement"  for  posterity,  I  merely 
notice  such  circumstances  as  may  convey  a  fair  general  conception  of  its 
difficulty  and  importance;    anything  like  a  full  narrative  of  it  being 
incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  work.     The  consumption  of  military 
materiel  by  the  Fort  was  returned  as  26,554  rounds  of  cannon-ammuni- 
tion, 7502  shells,  1990  hand-grenades,  200,000  musket-cartridges,  1768 
barrels  of  gunpowder — the  besiegers  being  computed  to  have  expended  as 
many,  or  more  cannon-balls,  with   8000  shells — and,  while  so  warmly 
engaged  in  front,  had  likewise  to  be  vigilant  and  active  against  the 
mixed  force  of  several  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  previously  men- 
tioned as  employed  to  interrupt  the  prpgr-ess  of  the  siege,  by  harassing 
hostilities  elsevrhere.     These  constantly-annoying  enemies  were,  _ "  like 
flies,"  alleges  Lally,  "no  sooner  beaten  oft'  in  one  place,  than  settling  in 
another."     The  predatory  parties  of  that  supernumerary  force  in  English 
pay  were,  indeed,  extremely  detrimental  to  the  French.     Thus  Mahomed 
Issoof  and  his  subordinate  officer  Kistnarow,  with  1000  foot  and  350 
horse,  attacking,  in  December,  the  Fort  of  Elvanasore,  occupied  by  7 
French  military  and  2  companies  of  Sepoys,  with  2  field-pieces,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender,  burning  a  village  in  sight  of  Fort  St.  David ;  some 
days  after,  strengthening  their  invading  corps  vrith  1400  more  foot  and 
250  horse,  reduced  the  fortified  Pagoda  of  Tricalore,  held  by  3  companies 
of  French  Sepoys;  and  then  spread  their  army,  to  ravage  all  the  terri- 
tory tributary  to  the  French,  as  far  as  the  sea.     "  On  the  15th,"  asserts 
the  English   narrative,   "they  appeared  at  Villenore,   within  sight  of 
Pondicherry,  and  brought  so  much  terror,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  villages  took  shelter  in  crowds  within  the  bound  hedge,"  which 
extended  about  that  metropolis.     "  On  the  18th,  they  cut  the  mound  of 
the  great  tank  at  Yaldoor,  and  let  out  the  water,  to  destroy  the  cultiva- 
tion it  was  reserved  to  fertilize.     The  sword  was  little  used,  but  fire 
every  where,  and  the  cattle  were  driven  away  to  Tricaloor."     Again,  or 
January  25th,  (1759,)  Mahomed  Issoof,  who,  besides  his  infantry,  had 

*  Orme,  also,  in  noting  of  Lally's  soldiers,  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  how  long 
their  pay  was  in  arrear,  and  how  very  ill-snppHed  they  were  in  other  respects, 
adds  of  them—"  who,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  discontented  discourses  of 
their  officers,  still  more  dishonourable  because  they  had  all  got  plunder,  per^vered 
in  their  dut}-,  with  unremitting  spirit  and  alacritj^"  Yet  200  of  the  French 
deserted  to  Fort  St.  George,  from  the  ramparts  of  which,  they  appeared  at  inter- 
vals, -wnth  a  bottle  of  wine  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  in  the  other  j  exhorting  their 
•countrymen  to  imitate  them. 
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above  2000  horse,  plundered,  by  a  detachment,  the  countiy  about  the 
Fort  of  Pondamalee;  this  party,  in  addition  to  other  booty,  returning 
"  with  3000  sheep  and  oxen,  which  had  been  collected  from  the  country, 
and'were  kept,  under  the  protection  of  the  garrison,  in  the  common 
round  the  Fort,  to  supply  the  French  army  before  JNIadras."  By  the 
27th,  the  same  active  Anglo-Mahommedan  partisan,  with  a  body  of  his 
horse,  approaching  Madras,  came  to  the  place,  but  "2  miles  north-west 
of  Fort  St.  George,  where  most  of  the  oxen  belonging  to  the  French 
army  were  kept,  under  tLe  care  of  a"guard  of  Sepoys  and  Black  horse," 
whom  he  "jxit  to  flight,  and  seized  most  of  the  cattle."  Altogether,  it 
is  noted,  on  the  side  of  the  British,  "  the  attention  to  this  army,  since 
their  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood,  diminished  the  activity  of  the  enemy's 
operations  against  the  Fort,  by  the  detachments  they  were  obliged  to 
send,  and  recall,  on  different  reports,  and  alarms.  Their  approach,  just 
as  the  enemy's  works  were  advanced  so  near  the  defences,  increased  the 
alacrity  of  the  garrison."  On  4  occasions,  when  more  serious  demonstra- 
tions to  relieve  the  Fort  were  threatened  by  the  advance  of  that  army, 
to  the  numbei',  as  was  estimated,  of  5000  strong,  Lally  in  person,  or 
through  his  leading  oflBcers — among  whom  was  his  1st  cousin,  Michael 
Lally,  Colonel-Commandant  of  the  2nd  Ijattalion  of  the  family  regiment 
and  Brigadier,* — had,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  to  make  propor- 
tionate diversions  of  force  from  the  siege,  by  which  the  enemy,  although 
very  superior  in  number,  was  always  obliged  to  retire. 

At  length,  or  in  spite  of  so  much  opposition  on  all  sides,  a  breach  in 
Fort  St.  George  was  effected,  "  and  the  mind  of  Lally  was  intensely 
engaged  with  preparations  for  the  assault,  when  he  found  the  officers 
of  his  army  altogether  indisposed  to  second  his  ardour."  He  alleges, 
"  that  the  most  odious  intrigues  were  carried  on  in  the  army,  and 
groundless  apprehensions  were  propagated,  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the 
soldiers,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plan;"  that  his  situation  as 
"  General  was  thus  rendered  critical  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
chances  of  success  exceedingly  diminished;  yet  he  still  adhered  to  his 
design,  and  only  waited  for  the  setting  of  the  moon,  which  in  India 
sheds  a  light  not  much  feebler  than  that  of  a  winter  siin."  At  this 
decisive  juncture,  or  February  16th,  6  English  vessels  arrived,  for  the 
relief  of  Madras,  with  600  regular  troo])s,  and  other  supplies.  "Words," 
continues  Lally,  "  ai-e  inadequate  to  express  the  effect  which  the  appear- 
ance of  them  produced.  The  officer,  who  commanded  in  the  trenches, 
deemed  it  even  inexpedient  to  wait  for  the  landing  of  the  enemy;  and,  2 
hours  before  receiving  orders,  retired  from  his  post."  In  the  existing 
state  of  their  affairs,  any  further  operations  against  Fort  St.  George 
would  be  hopeless,  and  might  be  ruinous,  for  the  besiegers.  "  The 
officers  and  soldiers  had  been  on  no  more  than  half-pay  during  the  first 
6  weeks  of  the  expedition,  and  entirely  destitute  of  pay  during  the 
remaining  3.  The  expenses  of  the  siege,  and  the  half-pay,  had  con- 
sumed, during  the  1st  month,  the  1,000,000  of  livi-es  which  had  arrived 
from  the  islands.     The  officers  wei'e  on  the  allowance  of  the  soldiers. 

*  Michael  Lally,  son  of  Michael  Lally  and  a  Miss  O' Carroll,  was  bom  in  July, 
1714,  and  entered  the  Regiment  of  Uillou,  as  a  Cadet,  in  January,  1734;  in  which, 
he  became  a  supernumerary  or  reformed  Captain  by  January,  1744.  A  full  Cap- 
tain in  the  Hegiment  of  Lally  the  following  October,  he  attained  the  grade  of 
Colonel  in  ]NLirch,  1747.  He  was  appointed  Commandant  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
the  Eegiment  and  a  Brigadier,  November  19th,  1756.  Reformed,  "with  the  Regi- 
ment, irfter  his  return  from  India,  he  died  at  Rouen,  in  1773. 
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The  subsistence  of  the  army,  for  the  last  15  days,  had  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  some  rice  and  butter,  captui'ed,  in  2  small  vessels,  from 
Bengal.  A  very  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  remained  in  the  camp ; 
and  not  a  larger  at  Pondicherry.  The  bombs  were  wholly  consumed  3 
weeks  before.  The  Sepoys  deserted  for  want  of  pay,  and  the  European 
cavalry  threatened,  every  hour,  to  go  over  to  the  enemy."  In  fine,  even 
"the  defence  of  Pondicherry  rested  upon  300  invalids;  and,  within  12 
hours,  the  English,  with  their  reinforcements,  might  land,  and  take 
possession  of  the  place  ! "  *  After  a  hot  fire  against  the  Fort  till  about 
3  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  enemy's  redoubt 
and  powder-mill  at  Egmore  outside  the  black  iow7i,  which  works  had  cost 
the  English  East  India  Company  "  £30,000,  and  could  not  be  restored 
in  a  12-month,"  Lally  consequently  raised  the  siege,  having  to  leave 
behind  him  52  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  ammunition;  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  "he  imputed  to  the  want  of  serviceable  bullocks;  and  this 
deficiency  to  the  rapacity  of  the  contractors,  leagued  with  the  Council  of 
Pondicher7-y! "  His  entire  loss,  in  this  enterprise,  is  not  specified  in 
any  account  that  I  have  seen.  The  killed,  wounded,  and  sick,  in  Fort 
St.  George,  during  the  siege,  where  "  all,  in  general,  did  honour,  by  their 
behaviour,  to  the  name  of  Englishmen,"  were  returned  as  1378;  of 
whom  the  European  portion  deficient  was  more  than  filled  up  by  the 
troops,  that  came,  on  the  16th,  in  the  ships. 

"  General  Lally  left  Madras,  in  the  utmost  transports  of  rage  and 
despair,  which  a  man  of  honour  and  ability  can  feel,  who  is,"  says  my 
contemporary  English  annalist,  "  neglected  by  those  who  ought  to  sup- 
port him,  and  cheated  by  the  villainy  of  contractors,  and  of  all  those 
who  turn  war  into  a  low  traffic.  .  .  .  And  certainly,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  every  where  there  should  appear  something  more  unac- 
countably wrong  and  weak  in  the  management  of  the  French,  than 
has  been  in  the  conduct  of  that  of  almost  any  other  nation,  at  any 
tirne."  t  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  Ministry,  Lally  had  already 
written  from  India,  on  account  of  the  awful  want  of  principle,  or  probity, 
there — "  /  have  not  yet  beheld  the  shadow  of  an  honest  man.  In  the  name 
of  God,  withdraw  me  from  this  country ,  for  which  I  am  not  made!  "  And 
his  still  further  grounds  for  indignation  and  complaint  at  his  situation 
there  are  energetically  set  forth  in  his  correspondence  from  Madras, 
during  the  siege,  with  the  corrupt  administration  at  Pondicherry. 
December  27th,  1758,  he  says— "  Hell  has  vomited  me  into  this  country 
of  iniquities,  and  I  wait,  like  Jonas,  for  the  whale,  which  will  receive  me 
into  its  belly!''  February  11th,  1759,  he  states—"  If  we  should  fail  at 
Madras,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  reason  to  which  it  should  be 
attributed  is,  the  pillage  o/ 15,000,000  at  least,  whereby  as  much  has  been 
lost,  in  what  has  been  wasted,  as  in  what  has  been  dispersed  among  the 
soldiery,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  among  the  officers  ;  who  have  not 
hesitated  even  to  make  use  of  my  name,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Gipays, 
Chelingues,  and  others,  in  order  to  transfer  to  Pondicherry  a  booty,  wliich 
it  laas  your  duty  to  have  detained,,  on  perceiving  tlie  enormous  quantity  of 
it!  "     February  14th,  attributing  his  discouraging  situation  before  Madras 

•  The  easier,  too,  since  we  elsewhere  learn,  that  the  prisoners  there,  taken  from 
the  English,  were  so  many  as  3000!  „ 

t  In  this  extract  from  the  Annual  Register,  I  omit,  after  "  who  is,  the  words, 
"ill  seconded  by  his  troops,'"  as  too  general  an  expression.  It  has  been  shown, 
that  "  iU  seconded  by  his  officers  "  would  be  more  correct. 
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to  the  bad  conduct  of  some  of  the  Company's  officers,  and  misapplica- 
tion, among  them  and  others,  of  so  many  of  the  native  forces  and  camp- 
attendants  for  purposes  of  private  rapacity,  all  more  or  less  associated 
with  the  iniquities  and  treachery  of  the  administration  at  Pondicherrj^ 
he  expresses  himself  to  the  Governor  there,  with  not  less  resentment 
than  previously.  Of  the  disreputable  behaviour  of  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany in  command  of  the  Expedition,  the  Bristol,  kc,  he  remarks — "A 
good  blow  might  be  struck  here.  There  is  a  ship  in  the  road,  of  20 
guns,  laden  with  all  the  riches  of  Madras,  which,  it  is  said,  will  remain 
there  till  the  20th.  The  Expedition  is  just  arrived,  but  M.  Gorlin  is 
not  the  man  to  attack  her ;  for  she  has  made  him  run  away  once  before. 
The  Bristol,  on  the  other  hand,  did  but  just  make  her  appearance  before 
St.  Thomas  ;  and,  on  the  vague  report  of  13  ships  coming  from  Porto- 
Novo,  she  took  fright;  and,  after  landing  the  provisions  with  which  she 
was  laden,  she  would  not  stay  long  enough,  even  to  take  on  board  12  of 
her  own  guns,  which  she  had  lent  out  for  the  siege.  If  I  was  the  judge 
of  the  point  of  honour  of  the  Company's  officers,  /  woxdd  hreah  him  like 
glass,  as  well  as  some  others  of  them.  The  Fidelle,  or  the  Harlem,  or  even 
the  aforesaid  Bristol,  with  her  12  guns  restored  to  her,  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  English  ship,*  if  they  could  manage 
so  as  to  get  to  windward  of  her,  in  the  night."  On  the  scandalous  mis- 
employment  of  the  Sepoys  and  other  natives,  to  transfer  the  merchandise 
taken  at  Madras  to  Pondicherry,  as  so  much  perquisite  for  the  misem- 
ployers,  he  observes — "  Of  1500  Cipayes  which  attended  our  army,  I 
reckon  near  800  ay-e  employed  upon  tlte  road  to  Pondicherry,  laden  with 
sugars,  pepper,  and  other  goods ;  and,  as  for  the  Coulis,  they  are  all 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.,  from  the  \st  day  we  came  liere!  "  Finally, 
mentioning  his  determination  to  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  not  to 
mix  himself  up  with  the  officials  of  the  Company  in  raising  money — to 
keep  himself  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  their  politico-military  measure.s 
— and  announcing  his  approaching  intention  of  devolving  the  command 
of  the  army  on  the  officer  next  in  rank — he  asserts  of  Pf)ndicherry,  that, 
if  it  should  escape  the  vengeance  it  merited  of  fire  from  Heaven,  nothing 
could  preserve  it  from  destruction  by  the  fire  of  the  English.  His 
remarkable  words  are — "  I  had  rather  go  and  command  the  Caffres  of 
Madagascar,  than  remain  in  your  Sodom;  Avhich  it  is  impossible  but 
the  fire  of  the  English  must  destroy,  sooner  or  later,  even  though  that 
from  Heaven  shoidd  not  I."  In  fine,  can  any  picture  of  those  whom 
he  thus  arraigns  be  rendered  at  once  more  disgusting  and  justi- 
fiable, than  by  adding  what  he  tells  us  ? — "  that  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Madras  produced  at  Pondicherry  the  strongest  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  and  was  celebrated  by  his  enemies,  as  an  occasion  of 
triumi)h  !" 

This  disgraceful  rejoiciug  was  the  infamous  satisfaction  taken  by  the 
iniprincipled  official  clique  there,  for  the  keen,  indeed,  and  galling, 
though  certainly  not  more  keen  and  galling,  than  abundantly  i)rovoked 
or  incontrovertibly  merited  denunciations,  from  Lally,  of  their  shameless 
misconduct,  or  scandalous  corruption  and  rapacity.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  at  all  amended,  or  induced  to  "  turn  from  their  evil  ways,"  as 

•  The  "  English  ship"  had,  it  has  appeared,  but  "20  guns,"  and  the  Bristol,  with 
her /«;^  complement  of  artillery,  would  have,  as  we  elsewhere  learn,  "  .30  guns," 
and  was  "manned  with  Europeans."  Her  name  of  ^^  Bristol"  would  show,  that 
ehe  was  originally  English,  but  taken  by  the  French. 
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they  should  have  been,  in  consequence  of  such  denunciations  from  their 
superioi",  that  impudent  clique  presumed  to  make  a  grievance  of  those 
denunciations,  on  account  of  their  sharpness  ! — ^just,  no  doubt,  as  the  40 
thieves  of  the  Arabian  tale,  if  restored  to  life,  after  having  beea  so 
deservedly  scalded  to  death  in^  their  jars  by  honest  Morgiana,  would 
have  made  her  boiling  oil,  in  proportion  to  its  disagreeable  temperature 
for  their  guilty  carcasses,  a  very  great  source  of  complaint  against  her, 
-without  at  all  noticing  the  main  point  at  issue  between  her  and  them — 
or  how  far  she,  as  a  "  good  and  faithful  servant,"  in  order  to  arrest 
robbery,  was  excusable  in  treating  them,  as  practitioners  in  that  line,  to 
such  an  unwelcome,  indeed,  but  amply-earned  application  of  the  burn- 
ing fluid  at  her  disposal.  Voltaire,  who  knew,  and  was,  for  some  time, 
a  fellow-laboui'er  of,  Lally,  in  1745-6,  with  respect  to  the  arrangements 
for  sending  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  from  France  to  Prince  Charles 
in  Britain,  notices  the  "  douceur  de  mceurs,"  or  suavity  of  manners,  by 
which  Lally  was  then  distinguished  ;  the  alteration  of  which  the  histo- 
rian naturally  attributes  to  the  various  causes  for  irritation  in  the  ill-fated 
General's  subsequent  unhappy  position.  The  instructions  he  had  from 
the  Coui't  and  from  the  Directory  of  the  Company  in  Paris,  to  have  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Council  at  Pondicherry ;  and  those 
instructions,  backed  by  memoranda  on  the  several  abvises  connected 
with  the  administration  of  Council,  would,  it  is  admitted,  have  rendered 
him  odious  to  that  body,  were  he  the  mildest  of  mankind  ;  and  he  had 
received  equally  obnoxious  directions  with  respect  to  the  insubordination, 
want  of  discipline,  and  avidity  for  plunder,  among  the  Company's 
Eui-opean  troops,  or  those  of  the  "  Bataillon  de  I'lnde."  It  was  not  for 
the  interest — i.  e.,  the  private  or  personal  interests — of  the  Council,  the 
Battalion  of  India,  "  et  hoc  geniis  omne,"  that  such  an  uncompromising 
"  homme  du  Poi,"  or  "  King's  man,"  as  Lally  was  invidiously  desig- 
nated, sliould  be  there  from  Europe,  to  discountenance  or  check  that 
maurtgement  of  affairs,  which  had  been  so  suited  to  the  taste  of  those 
flourishing,  or  hoping  to  flourish,  by  a  continuance  of  the  system, 

"  All  in  the  family  Avay, 
All  •with  the  strictest  propriety!  " 

or  as  free  as  possible  from  any  external  interference  and  economizing 
control.  It  was  likewise,  of  course,  anything  but  right  in  theii'  eyes, 
that  this  very  "  homme  du  Poi,'*  already  too  distinguished  by  the 
reduction  of  Fort  St.  David  and  Arcot,  should  capture  Madras,  and 
should  then  probably  conquer  Bengal;  in  as  much  as  he  might  thereby 
become  both  a  reformer  too  powerful  in  India,  and  an  accuser  too  irre- 
sistible in  France.  Such  were  the  gi'ounds  for  the  hostility  between 
Lally  and  his  colonial  opponents.  That  of  Eally  was  warm,  frank,  too 
often,  perhaps,  venting  itself  in  terms  more  bitter  than  discreet,  yet 
always  ready  to  "  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  on  any  manifestation  of  au 
amendment,  and  desire  to  promote  the  service  of  the  King.  That  of  his 
enemies  was  cold,  crafty,  iinderhand,  and  unscrupulous,  not  hesitating, 
for  the  destruction  of  an  obnoxious  individual,  to  risk  the  ruin  of  the 
public  interest.  Thus  was  D'Argenson's  too-well-grounded  prediction 
in  process  of  verification  ! 

After  retii'ing  from  Madras  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  Lally  found  his 
health  so  impaired  by  the  various  harassing  toils  and  numerous  vexations 
he  had  undergone,  that,  early  in  March,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp 
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for  Pondiclierry,*  and  devolve  the  command  of  the  force  opposed  to  the 
English  on  M.  de  Soupire,  Marechal  de  Camp;  leaving  it  well  posted  afc 
Conjeveram,  with  orders  not  to  risk  any  general  action,  but  remain  on 
the  defensive.  The  troops  there  were  in  much  distress.  From  Pondi- 
cherry  nothing  was  to  be  gotten ;  "  what  monies  could  be  collected  from 
the  country  between  Conjeveram  and  Arcot,  or  borrowed  in  the  camp, 
scarcely  furnished  the  expenses  of  the  day ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  finding  that  the  English  paid  punctually,  and  at 
better  prices,  evaded,  as  much  as  possible,  to  carry  any  provisions  to  the 
French  camp."  In  April,  the  English,  in  order  to  entice  the  French  to- 
a  suitable  distance  from  Conjeveram,  appeared  before  the  Fort  of  Waude- 
wash,  on  which  Lally  proceeded  from  Pondicherry  to  join  Soupire  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  Wandewash;  when  the  English,  decamping  thence  at 
night,  by  a  forced  march,  returned  to,  fell  upon,  and  captured  Conjeveram 
with  its  garrison,  by  assault.  The  following  month,  the  French  were  so 
badly  off  for  every  kind  of  supply,  pay  included,  that  Lally  was  deterred 
"from  trusting  their  good  will  in  action,  until  he  could  satisfy  tlieir 
complaints."  With  this  view,  "he  went  to  Arcot,  and,  having  detected 
various  frauds  in  the  management  of  the  Amuldar,  or  renter,  who  formed 
the  districts,  fined  him  40,000  rupees;  raising  10,000  more,  Avith  the 
promise  of  some  pi'ovisions,  from  a  native  potentate  of  Velore,  by  agree- 
ing not  to  molest  his  country.  Satisfying  immediate  wants  with  these 
resources,  the  General,  on  the  6th,  led  the  army  from  Covrepauk  to  7 
miles  west  of  Conje\'eram,  where  he  stationed  them  advantageously 
opposite  the  English,  who,  under  Colonel  Monson,  from  the  12th  to  the 
loth,  drew  olit  of  their  lines  to  offer  battle.  But  the  money  and  pro- 
visions recently  obtained  being  now  nearly  exhausted,  the  soldiery 
renewed  their  complaints,  which,  too  many,  if  not  most,  of  their  ofiicers, 
from  personal  or  factious  motives,  "were  little  solicitous  to  repress." 
Aware  of  these  feelings,  says  my  British  authority  of  Lally,  "  he  would 
not  venture  the  battle  he  otherwise  wished  (for  he  was  always  brave  and 
imjMticouSyf  and  had  2000  Europeans  in  the  field,)  before  he  had  tried 
how  far  their,  prejudices  might  influence  their  duty,  and  made  several 
motions,  tending  to  no  great  consequence,  which  convinced  him,  that,  in 
their  present  mood,  they  would  not  fight  with  ardour  under  his  command." 
He  consequently  broke  up  his  encampment,  on  the  loth,  to  march  for 
Trivatore,  dispersed  the  troops  into  different  quartei's,  and  returned  him- 
self to  Pondicherry;  resolving,  in  sucli  a  very  lui satisfactory  condition 
as  his  army  were  for  money  and  supplies,  and,  aided  from  Europe,  as  the 
English  had  been,  not  to  meet  them  again  en  masse  in  the  field,  until  he 
should  be  better  enabled  to  do  so  by  "  the  arrival  of  the  French  squadron, 
which  was  daily  expected  with  reinforcements."  The  English  did  nob 
go  into  cantonments  till  the  28th,  when  this  spring  campaign  for  1759, 
of  100  days,  terminated;  wherein  "the  principal  object  of  both  sides  was 
to  protect  their  respective  territory,  and  not  to  risque  an  engagement 
■without  positive  advantage,  which  neither  gave." 

*  "On  se  clechaina  centre  le  General,"  adds  Voltaire  of  Lally,  and  his  shamelcs.? 
enemies,  "on  I'accabla  de  reproches,  do  lettres  auonymes,  de  satires.  11  en  tomba. 
malade  de  chagrin:  quelque  temps  apres,  la  fi^vre  et  de  fre'quens  transports  an. 
cerveau  le  troublbrent  pendant  4  mois;  et,  pour  consolation,  on  lui  insultait 
encore! " 

t  "  To  tread  the  walks  of  death  he  stood  prepar'd ; 
And  what  he  greatly  thought,  he  nobly  dar'd." 

Pope's  Homek,  Odyssey,  ii,  311-312. 
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Xially  brought  back  from  the  camp  to  Pondicherry  "more  resentraoct 
than  ever  against  the  Governor,  the  Council,  and  all  who  were  employed 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  Company's  affairs;  imputing  to  their 
malversations  all  the  obstacles  and  impediments,  which  obstructed  the 
success  of  his  arms.  The  Council^  he  alleged,  rxceived  presents  froin  the 
renters  of  all  the  districts,  loho,  emboldened  hy  the  knowledge  of  their  pecula- 
tions, continually  evaded  the  regular  payments,  or  insisted  on  remissions,  in 
the  terms  of  their  leases;  *  and,  whilst  the  Treasury  was  thus  disappointed  or 
defrauded  of  its  inco7nes,  its  issues,  he  insisted,  loere  squandered  loith  equal 
•prodigality ;  because  the  Council,  and  their  dependants,  held  shares,  in  all 
the  supplies  fm-  the  public  service,  whether  in  the  camp,  or  city!"  This 
was  tracking  the  thefts  of  Cacus  to  his  den,  and  letting  in  light  as  alarm- 
ing, as  it  was  unv/elcome,  to  the  unkennelled  robber,  whose  "  detected 
fraud  appear'd  in  view,"  when — 

"  Ex])os'd  to  sight  the  monster's  dungeon  lay, 
And  the  huge  cave  flew  ojien  to  the  day  !  " 

Pitt's  Vikgil,  ^neid,  viii.,  315-316. 

The  vile  faction  of  peculating  civilians,  and  their  interested  upholders,  or 
roguish  understrappers,  at  Pondicherry,  in  pi-oportion  to  their  just  or 
guilty  dread  of  Lally,  as  disinterring  and  denouncing  their  financial  mal- 
practices, became  additionally  exasperated  against  him,  and  rallied  the 
more  closely  about  his  enemy,  Bussy.  From  illness,  (and,  doubtless,  o'.lier 
reasons,)  Bussy  had  retired  to  Pondicherry  since  the  retreat  from  Madras, 
■and  to  him  the  junta  of  branded  corruptionists,  and  their  subordinate 
jobbers,  paid  especial  court;  constantly  expressing  regret  at  what  they 
designated  the  indiscretion  of  the  Ministry  in  having  appointed  Lally, 
rather  than  Bussy,  to  the  supreme  command ;  a  regret,  with  tJieir  "  auri 
sacra  fames,"  unquestionably  well-founded;  Bussy,  who  had  made  such  a 
fine  fortune  in  India,  (and  was  no  less  resolved  to  keep  it,)  being  much  the 
more  likely  man  not  to  interfere  with  therti  in  making  their  fortunes  too; 
and  being  consequently  the  character  with  whom  they  could  best  sympa- 
thize, on  the  good  old  principle,  that 

"A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wond'rous  kind  !" 
and  that 

"  Birds  of  a  feather 
Flock  together !  " 

During  June  and  July,  or  since  going  into  cantonments,  nothing  of 
more  consequence  than  the  detachment  of  parties  to  collect  preys  of  cattle 
occurred  between  the  French  and  English,  with  the  exception  of  a  blood- 
less acquisition,  July  7th,  of  the  Fort  of  Covrepauk  by  Colonel  Monson. 

*  See,  in  Mr.  Mill's  work,  under  the  year  1765,  the  vast  extent  to  which  corrup- 
tion and  extortion  were  carried,  under  the  head  of  "presents,"  as  received  by  the 
English  East  India  Company's  servants.  According  to  ancieut  custom,  it  is  stated, 
"  a  person  in  India,  who  had  favours  to  ask,  or  evil  to  deprecate,  could  not  easily 
beheve,  till  accejitance  of  his  present,  that  the  great  man,  to  whom  lie  addressed 
himself,  was  not  his  foe."  On  which  the  same  historian  subsequently  observes — 
■"Besides  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  the  country,  to  which  the  receiving  of 
presents  prepared  the  way,  this  dangerous  practice  laid  the  foundatio7i  of  perpetual 
jp&rjidy  in  the  servants  of  the  Compavy  to  the  interests  of  their  employers.  Not  those 
plans  of  policy  which  were  calculated  to  produce  the  happiest  results  to  the  Com- 
pany, but  those  which  were  calculated  to  multiply  the  occasions  for  presents,  and 
render  them  most  eflfectual,  were  the  plans  recommended,  by  the  strongest  motivea 
of  interest,  to  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  Company  in  India." 
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**The  distresses  and  discontents  of  the  French  continued  as  urgent  as 
ever,  even  after  the  expense  of  the  campaign  was  diminished  by  their 
retreat  into  quarters.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  the  whole  of  Lally's 
regiment,  excepting  the  Serjeants  and  Corporals,  and  50  of  the  soldiers, 
mutinied,  and  marched  out  of  the  Fort  of  Chittapet;  declaring,  that  they 
would  not  return  to  their  colours,  until  they  had  received  their  pay,  of 
which  many  months  was  in  arrears."  However,  "  their  officers,  by 
furnishing  their  own  money,  and  engaging  their  honour  for  more,  brought 
them  back,  excepting  30,  who  dispersed  about  the  country."  Neverthe- 
less, "  this  defection,  which  the  cause  exempted  from  rigorous  punish- 
ment, shook  the  discipline  of  the  whole  army."  The  dissension,  also, 
between  Lally  and  Bussy  was  still  in  full  operation,  when,  on  the  20th, 
a  frigate  fiom  France  "  brought  orders  from  the  King  and  Ministry, 
recalling  all  the  intermediate  officers,  who  had  been  sent  with  commis- 
sions superior  to  Bussy's,  and  appointing  him  second  in  command,  and 
to  succeed  to  it  after  Lally."  This  caused  a  more  civil  intercourse  to 
take  place  between  them,  and  an  assent  by  Lally  to  a  measure  proposed 
by  Bussy,  although  about  the  most  obnoxious  that  the  latter  could  have 
proposed — or  that  he  should  return  to  the  Deccan.  It  was  not  till 
September  2nd,  that  D'Ache's  fleet  from  the  Mauritius,  whose  arrival 
was  so  long  and  eagerly  looked  for  by  Lally,  and  the  French  generally  iu 
India,  was  descried  off  Ceylon  by  the  English  Admiral  Pococke ;  between 
■whom  and  D'Ache,  as  soon  as  the  wind  admitted,  or  on  the  10th,  an 
engagement  ensued.  In  this  action,  no  ship  was  lost  on  either  side; 
the  English,  who  acknowledged  a  loss  of  569  killed  or  wounded,  proved 
unable  to  eflect  their  design,  of  preventing  the  French  reaching  Pondi- 
cherry;  and  the  latter  conseqviently  anchored  thei-e,  the  15th.  On  the 
general  result  of  this  and  the  preceding  naval  encounters  between  the 
French  and  English  in  India,  "  it  has  been  observed,"  says  the  Annual 
Register  for  1760,  "that  history  can  hardly  produce  an  instance  of  2 
squadrons  fighting  3  pitched  battles,  under  the  same  commanders,  in  18 
months,  without  the  loss  of  a  ship,  on  either  side  ! "  Had  D'Ache  been 
the  bearer  of  far  more  assistance  than  he  brought,  such  assistance  would 
all  have  been  needed.  The  resources  of  the  Government  at  Pondicherry 
were  too  nearly  exhausted,  as  well  by  the  length  of  the  war,  as,  according 
to  Lally's  complaints,  "  by  the  misapplication  of  the  public  funds ;  a 
calamity,  of  which  the  violent  2)assion  of  individuals  for  private  wealth  was 
a  copious  and  perennial  fountain."  He  "  had,  from  his  first  arrival,  been 
struggling  on  the  borders  of  despair,  with  wants,  which  it  was  altogether 
out  of  his  power  to  supply.  The  English  had  received,  or  were  about  to 
receive,  the  most  important  accession  to  their  power;  and  nothing  but 
the  fleet  which  had  now  arrived,  and  the  supplies  which  it  might  have 
brought,  could  enable  him,  much  longer,  to  contend  with  the  difficulties 
which  environed  him." 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  we  read,  with  a  mixture  of 
contempt  and  indignation,  how  "  M.  d'Ache  had  brought,  for  the  use  of 
the  colony,  £16,000  in  dollai-s,  with  a  quantity  of  diamonds,  valued  at 
£17,000,  which  had  been  taken  in  an  English  East  Indiaman;  and, 
having  landed  these  effects,  together  with  180  men,  he  declared  his 
resolution  of  sailing  again  for  the  islands !  *     Nothing,"  it  may  well  be 

*  Was  despatching  a  fleet  like  D'Ach6's  to  India,  with  no  greater  assistance  than 
£16,000,  and  so  few  men,  anything  better  than  appointing  an  elephant  to  carry  an 
infant  ?    Much  ado  about  comparatively  nothing !     The  single  Entjlish  East  India- 

2  M 
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believed,  "  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  colony 
upon  this  unexpected  and  alarming  intelligence.  Even  those  who  were 
the  most  indiiferent  to  the  success  of  aflairs,  when  the  reputation  of 
Lally,  and  the  interest  of  their  country  alone,  were  at  stake,  now  began 
to  tremble,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  colony,  and  their  interests 
along  with  it,  were  threatened  with  inevitable  destruction.  All  the 
principal  inhabitants,  civil  and  military,  assembled  at  the  Governor's 
house,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  National  Council.  A  vehement 
protest  was  signed  against  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  But  the  resolution 
of  the  Admiral  was  inflexible;  and  he  could  only  be  induced  to  leav& 
400  Caffres,  who  served  in  the  fleet,  and  500  Europeans,  partly  marines^ 
and  partly  sailors."  Having  landed  tliese,  he,  on  the  .30th,  sailed  away, 
never  to  return !  The  value  of  the  African  portion  of  D'Ache's  parting 
present  speaks  for  itself;  the  European  portion  of  it,  or  the  mai'ines  and 
sailors,  were  designated  merely  as  ''the  scum  of  the  sea''  by  Lally;  "and, 
indeed,"  says  my  English  historian,  "  most  of  them,  for  a  while,  could  be 
fit  for  little  more  than  to  do  duty  in  the  town,  whilst  the  regular  troops 
kept  the  field."  The  other  contents  of  the  fleet,  or  the  despatches  which 
it  brought  from  Europe,  were  calculated  to  render  Lally 's  position  loorse 
than  it  previously  was.  Those  documents,  indeed,  contained,  for  the 
Council  at  Pondicherry,  reprimands,  and  even  menaces,  of  the  severest 
Mnd;  for  Lally,  the  highest  commendations  of  his  achievements,  and  his 
2)rinciples;  with  special  instructions,  that  he  should  cause  an  account  to 
be  rendered  of  the  administration;  the  despotism  of  the  government  of 
the  Council  to  be  corrected;  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  the  origin 
of  the  existing  abuses,  in  order  that  they  might  be  cut  up  by  the  roots; 
and,  in  fine,  proceedings  to  be  taken,  by  the  Procureui'-General,  with 
respect  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  other  oificial,  who  should 
be  found  any  way  interested  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Company.  To  intrust  him  with  such  a  commission  implied,  as  he 
observed  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  sJwuld  be  an  object  of  general 
horror  in  the  colony, — or,  in  other  words,  among  such  Jcnaves  as  it  was 
composed  of — and,  accordingly,  from  this  time,  is  to  be  dated  an  ofiensive 
and  defensive  league,  or  conspiracy,  of  all  the  Members  of  Council  and 
inferior  employes  against  him,  as  receiving  such  orders — hateful,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dishonesty,  which  had  so  much  to  apprehend  from  their^ 
enforcement,  and  from  him  as  empowered  to  enforce  them.  In  short,_ 
what  situation  could  now  be  more  unhappy  than  his? 

Long  previous  to  the  autumnal  season  for  again  taking  the  field,  the 
English,  at  Madras,  in  addition  to  the  European  recruits  which  they 
received,  were  encouraged  with  intelligence  of  the  84th  regiment  of  1000 
men  being  at  sea  to  join  them,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Eyre  Coote, 
famous,  as  Major,  for  his  services  in  Bengal,  and  who  was  coming,  with  a 
commission  to  command  in  chief  A  further  advantage  presented  itself, 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  French  force  nearest  to  Madras  being  weakened 
by  a  considerable  detachment,  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
despatch  elsewhere,  or  to  the  south.  With  such  app:irently  favourable 
prospects  for  striking  some  decisive  blow,  and  proportionably  importuned 
to  do  so  by  Major  Brereton,  who  was  most  eager  to  distinguish  himselx 
before  he  should  be  superseded  in  command  by  Coote,  the  Presidency  at 
Madras  consented,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  Wandewash, 

man,  wliicli  the  French  Admiral  captured  by  chance,  en  voifOfj",  was  more  valuable 
than  all  the  treasure  he  had  previously  on  board  for  Pondicherry  I 
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tlie  tead-quarters  and  principal  post  of  the  French  between  Madras  and 
Pondicherry.  Accordingly,  on  September  2Gth,  or  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  inarch,  after  the  heavy  rains,  Major  Brereton  set  out  from 
Conjeveram  for  Wandewasli  with  4080  foot  and  800  horse;  of  whom  1600 
were  "Europeans,  and  the  rest,  3280,  Sepoy  or  other  mercenaries.  At 
Waudewash,  the  Fort  was  held  by  a  native  Kellidar,  or  Governor,  and  his 
garrison,  that  would  admit  none  of  the  French  beyond  some  gunners;  a 
state  of  things,  in  which,  under  the  delicate  circumstances  they  were 
placed,  the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  worse,  had  to  acquiesce.  The  French 
effective  force  there  were  quartered  mostly  under  the  walls  of  the  Fort, 
and  the  rest  about  the  town.  They  were  then  but  badly  off,  as  well  as 
inferior  in  number  to  the  English,  or  only  1100  men,  and  under  the 
command,  pro  tempore,  of  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  named 
Mac  Geoghegan,  a  gentleman  of  very  old  and  illustrious  race. 

Of  the  4  sons  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  Ard-Righ  or  Monarch  of 
Erin  from  A.  d.  379  to  406,  known  as  the  progenitoi-s  of  the  Southern 
Hy-Niall,  or  offspring  of  Niall,  in  Midhe,  or  Meath,  &c.,  Fiacha,  the  3rd, 
was  ancestor  of  the  sept  of  Mac  Geoghegan,  hence  originally  styled  Kinel- 
Fiacha,  or  kindred  of  Fiacha,'''  but  taking  their  subsequent  designation  of 
Mac  Geoghegans  from  a  Prince,  the  6th  in  descent  from  the  great  Niall. 
The  territory  of  the  descendants  of  Fiacha  anciently  extended  from  Bii*, 
in  thS  King's  County,  to  the  noted  hill  of  Uisneach,  in  Westmeath;  in 
later  times,  or  down  to  the  Elizabethean  age,  the  country  of  Mac 
Geoghegan  was  generally  limited  to  the  district  of  Kiualiagh,  12  miles 
long,  and  7  broad,  or  coextensive  with  the  Barony  of  Moycashel.  Brought 
comparatively  low  at  first,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  obtrusion  into  ]Meath 
of  De  Lacy  and  his  feudal  land-adventurers  from  Britain  in  the  12th 
century,  this  warlike  sept,  nevertheless,  veiy  soon,  or  early  in  the  1 3th, 
showed  they  had  only  fallen  like  Antseus,  to  rise  the  stronger;  "erected, 
and  long  maintained  the  possession  of,  various  castles,  the  chief  being  at 
Castletown-Geoghegan,  near  Kilbeggan,  whose  extensive  site  is  marked 
upon  the  Ordnance  Survey;"  and,  throughout  -the  middle  ages,  ranked 
among  the  most  dreaded  neighbours  to  the  settlers  of  the  Pale ;  of  whose 
defeats  it  might  be  said — 

"Swim  at  midnight  the  Shannon,  beard  wolves  in  their  den, 
Ere  you  ride  to  ^Moycashel,  on  foraj's  again ! " 

In  the  Elizabethean  war,  the  heroic  Captain  Richard  Mac  Geoghegan  of 
Moycashel,  as  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Dunboy,  will  never  be  forgotten, 
from  his  noble  resistance  and  death  there;  respecting  which,  alleges  the 
enemy,  "  so  obstinate  and  resolved  a  defence  hath  not  bin  scene  within 
this  kingdome ! "  In  the  Parliamentarian  or  Cromwellian  contest,  the 
gentlemen  of  this  sept  upheld  its  previous  reputation  for  gallantry.  The 
Secretary  of  the  great  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  noting  how  no  family  behaved 
so  well  as  the  Geoghegans,  states — "Never  a  one  of  them  was  ever  kiUed 
other  then  like  a  brave  souldier,  and  in  comaunde  in  action ; "  and  then 
naming  10  Geoghegans  as  officers,  from  the  ranks  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Major  to  those  of  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  and  specifying  where  they 
were  distinguished,  he  adds — "  These  10  Geoghegans  comaunders  perished 
to  the  world,   but  to  future   ages   left   sufficient   matter  of  honorable 

"  Carn,  in  the  Barony  of  Moycashel,  and  County  of  Westmeath,  was  formerly 
called  C'arn-Fiacliach,  or  the  cam  of  Fiacha,  from  the  earn,  or  sepxilchral  heap  of 
stones  there,  to  his  memory. 
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imitation,"  &c.  In  the  succeeding  unequal  struggle  against  the  Anglo- 
Orange  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  its  numerous  Continental  and  colonial 
auxiliaries,  the  members  of  this  old  clan  duly  supported  King  James  II. 
Brian  Mac  Geoghegan,  Esq.  of  Donore,  and  Charles  Mac  Geoghegan, 
Esq.  of  Sionan,  sat  for  the  Borough  of  Kilbeggan,  in  that  Monarch's 
national  Parliament  at  Dublin,  in  1689;  and  several  gentlemen  of  the 
name  were  officers  in  the  royal  army,  especially  among  the  cavalry.  The 
branch  of  Sionan,  as  represented  by  the  above-mentioned  Charles,  and 
his  7  sons,  fought  for  the  King  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Of  these,  Conly,  the  eldest,  having,  previous  to  the  Williamite 
revolution,  served  in  France,  and  acquired  the  character  there  of  a  good 
officer,  was  made  a  Colonel  in  Ireland ;  where  he  fell,  greatly  regretted,  at 
■+he  battle  of  Cavan,  between  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  Colonel  Wolseley, 
in  Febi-uary,  1690.  In  the  course  of  the  same  war,  4  of  his  brothers 
■svere  also  slain.  The  2  remaining  followed  the  King  to  France,  where 
the  elder,  Anthony,  was  created,  by  that  Prince,  a  Baronet.  Charles, 
the  younger,  died  a  Captain  of  Grenadiers  in  the  Regiment  of  Berwick, 
leaving  3  sons;  of  whom,  the  survivor,  Alexander,  likewise  a  Captain  of 
Grenadiers,  was  the  officer  in  temporary  command  of  the  French  here  at 
Waudewash.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  in  the  Regiment  of  Berwick  in 
1733;  when  he  served  at  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Kehl.  A  Sous- 
Lieutenant  of  the  same  corps  in  1734,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Philips- 
burofh ;  and  at  the  affiiir  of  Clausen  in  1735.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Dettiugen,  and  nominated  a  Captain  en  Second  in  1743.  In  1744,  at 
the  siege  of  Menin,  he  was  subsequently  transferred,  with  the  like  rank, 
into  the  Regiment  of  Lally.  In  1745,  having  been  present  at  the 
successful  sieges  of  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Denderraoude,  and  the  victory 
of  Fontenoy,  he  passed  into  Scotland,  to  the  aid  of  Prince  Charles;  com- 
manded a  corps  of  his  hussars;  and  was  at  the  sieges  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Stirling,  and  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1746.  Between  this,  and 
the  general  termination  of  the  war  on  the  Continent,  in  1748,  he  was 
made  a  full  Captain  or  obtained  a  company,  was  created  a  Chevalier  of 
St.  Louis,  and  was  present  at  the  reduction  of  Maestricht  that  year,  by 
Marshal  Saxe.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1756  between 
France  and  England,  he  sailed  for  India,  as  "premier  factionnaire "  to 
his  regiment,  or  that  of  Lally.  By  the  death,  on  the  passage,  of  his  elder 
brother,  a  Major  and  Captain  of  Grenadiers  in  that  corps,  &c.,  he  also 
became  a  Captain  of  Grenadiers.  His  younger  brother  was  slain  in  the 
trenches,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  David.  Acting  under  M.  de  Crillon  at 
the  surprise  of  the  camp  of  Mousaferbeck,  Alexander  captured  2  pieces  of 
cannon  there.  Employed,  in  December,  1758,  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
entrance  of  the  French  army  into  the  black  town  of  Madras,  previous  to 
tlie  siege  of  Fort  St.  George,  he  did  so,  in  spite  of  a  very  great  fire  from 
the  enemy.  *  At  the  hostile  sortie  of  the  Euglish  from  the  Fort  4  hours 
,-after,  he  vigorously  contributed  to  their  repulse,  by  a  flanking  attack  at 
the  head  of  2  companies  of  his  regiment,  in  which  he  lost  a  Lieutenant,  a 
Serjeant,  and  14  grenadiers;  being  wounded  himself  in  both  arms,  as  well 
as  severely  in  the  thigh. 

Since  September  3rd,  Mac  Geoghegan  bad  been  ordered  by  Lally,  to 
assemble  all  the  French  troops  he  could,  or  800  foot,  and  300  horse,  for 
the  protection  of  Wandewash,  as  the  post  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
the  enemy  from  Madras.  Major  Brereton  fixed  upon  the  night  between 
the  2yth  and  30th  for  assailing  the  French  in  their  quarters.     His  force, 
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for  that  purpose,  was  to  consist  of  1600  picked  men;  or  920  Europeans 
and  680  mercenaries,  in  3  divisions;  each  of  the  3  supplied  with  2  fine 
brass  six-pounders.  About  2  in  the  morning,  the  1st  or  Monson's  division 
of  360  Europeans,  the  majority  grenadiers,  besides  a  company  of  100 
Sepoys,  in  all  460  men,  reached  Wandewash,  at  a  portion  of  the  wall,  out 
of  repair,  and  -with  neither  ditch  nor  palisade  before  it;  so  that  the  1st 
party  of  grenadiers  were  able  to  scramble  up,  drive  away  the  guard,  and 
open  -the  gate  for  the  rest  of  the  division.  In  3  columns,  with  2  field- 
pieces  at  the  head  of  that  in  the  centre,  this  division  then  proceeded 
through  the  3  principal  streets;  silenced  the  opposing  fire  by  which  they 
were  most  annoyed,  or  that  of  2  field-pieces  pointed  by  the  French  from 
the  esplanade,  to  sweep  the  central  street;  and,  having  advanced  to  the 
openings  upon  the  esplanade  where  the  main  body  of  the  French  were 
stationed,  then  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  halt,  raise  a  barricade,  and 
wait  for  daylight ;  as  being  disappointed  of  the  co-operation  expected  from 
their  2nd,  or  Gordon's,  division.  But  this  minor  division  of  200  Euro- 
peans, 80  Black  mercenaries,  and  2  field-pieces,  at  the  angle  of  the  ram- 
part where  they  had  approached  to  enter  the  town,  having  been  duly 
discovered,  and  entirely  exposed  to  view,  by  blue  lights  tlu-own  up,  were 
so  warmly  received  by  the  French  fire  there,  that  they  were  totally 
defeated;  Brereton,  to  rally  the  fugitives,  having,  "in  the  strong  impulse 
of  indignation,"  vainly  "ran  the  1st  man  he  met  through  the  body,"  pour 
encourager  les  autres!  Meantime,  as  day  broke,  the  fire  upon  Monson's 
division  from  the  main  body  of  the  French  at  the  esplanade,  aided  bv  that 
from  the  Fort,  became  too  hot  to  bear.  "The  gunners,"  notes  Orme, 
"whom  the  Kellidar  had  admitted  into  the  Fort,  plied  the  cannon  on  the 
towers  opposite  to  the  3  streets,  to  the  head  of  whicli  Monson's  division, 
had  advanced;  and,  with  the  field-pieces  on  the  esplanade,  their  fire  was 
from  14  gvins,  all  within  point  blank;  from  the  Fort  at  300,  from  the 
field-pieces  at  100,  yards.  The  return  was  from  the  2  field-pieces  at  the 
head  of  the  center-street,  and  from  platoons  of  musketry  in  the  other  2. 
The  disparity  was  severe,  and  could  not  be  long  maintained."  Under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  Mac  Geoghegan,  in  order  to  decide  the 
contest  as  soon  as  possible,  or  before  Monson  could  be  effectively  reinforced 
from  without,  assailed  the  intruders  with  such  spirit  and  activity,  that  he 
finally  drove  them  out  of  the  place;  sending  his  300  cavalry  to  watch 
their  retreat,  but  not  risking  his  800  infantry  in  any  pursuit  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  town,  against  an  enemy,  whose  reserve  of  460  men,  under 
Bi-ereton,  was  fresh,  or  untouched,  and  whose  European  and  Black  horse, 
amounting  to  800,  were  stationed  but  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  Brereton; 
besides  the  still  greater  force  of  that  orticer  at  his  camp,  or  head-quarters 
■ — the  whole,  compared  with  the  French  at  Wandewash,  making  nearer  4 
than  3  men  to  1.  In  this  affair  of  about  5  hours'  duration  (much  inter- 
rupted, however,  by  the  darkness,  (kc.,)  the  English  admit  a  loss  of  207 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  The  French  specify  their  killed  and  worinded,. 
at  but  114.  The  English  claim  a  ca])ture  of  15  prisoners  from  the  French. 
The  French  claim  to  have  captured  5  English  officers,  56  soldiei-s,  4  cannon,, 
and  2  am  munition- waggons  from  the  English.  As  an  ofF-set  to  the  genei*al 
depression  of  mind  among  the  French,  so  naturally  associated  with  the 
wretched  mockery  of  assistance  brought  by,  and  the  sailing  away  of, 
D' Ache's  fleet  for  the  Mauritius,  this  repulse,  by  the  Irish  officer,  of  the 
English  at  Wandewash,  was  made  the  most  of  at  Pondicherry,  with  a 
discharge  of  100  guns  from  the  ramparts,  <fec.     The  advantage  obtained 
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by  Mac  Geogliegaii  saved,  in  fact,  the  Frencli,  in  India,  for  tlie  time  • 
though  situated  as  they  were,  it  could  only  be  for  a  time.'' 

To  the  numei'ous  difficulties,  with  which,  as  "  a  sea  of  troubles,"  the 
French  in  India  were  left  by  D'Ache  to  contend,  unaided,  and,  as  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  in  vain,  a  gi-eater  source  for  alarm, 
than  ever  before  presented  itself,  was  added,  October  16th-17th,  by  the 
discontent  and  insubordination  which  appeared  in  the  army. 

"Kor  is  tills  rage  the  grumbling  of  a  cro-svd, 
ThPvt  sliun  to  tell  their  discontents  aloiul ; 
Where  all,  with  gloomy  looks,  suspicious  go,  , 

And  dread  of  an  informer  chokes  their  woe  : 
But,  bold  in  numbers,  proudly  they  ai)pear. 
And  scorn  the  bashful,  mean  restraints  of  fear. 
For  lavv's,  in  great  rebellions,  lose  their  end, 
And  all  go  free,  when  multitudes  offend." 

Eowe's  Luca^^'s  Pharsalia,  v.,  357-364 

Other  outbreaks,  of  which  there  naturally  had  been  several,  among  the 
suffering  soldiery,  were  partial ;  but  this  mutiny  was  general,  and,  all 
circumstances  considered,  excusably  so.  Not  less  than  10  months'  pay 
was  due  to  the  troops ;  what  money  they  had  gotten  was  instead  of 
provisions,  which  were  by  no  means  regularly  furnished;  the  men  were 
also  very  badly  off  for  clothing ;  they  were  the  more  indignant  at  the 
distress  to  which  they  continued  to  be  subjected,  even  after  the  bravery 
lately  shown  at  Waudewash ;  they  conceived  that  a  much  larger  sum, 
than  that  merely  announced  as  brought  by  the  fleet,  had  actually  been 
reviitted  from  France;  and,  worse  than  all,  they  were  led  to  believe 
(evidently  from  a  qiiarter,  whose  infamous  nature  is  suiSciently  mai'ked 
by  the  calumny  of  the  assertion,)  that  so  many  evils  were  greatly  owing 
to  the .  criminality  of  the  General,  who,  at  the  public  cost,  had  been 
amassing  and  seci-eting  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  !  The  exasperated 
soldiery  of  the  Regiments  of  Lorrain,  Lally,  and  the  Battalion  of  India 
consequently  quitting  their  quarters,  and  choosing  2  Serjeants  fpr 
their  Generals,  declared,  that  their  ari'ears  of  pay  should  be  cleared  off 
in  6  days  ;  after  which,  if  not  satisfied,  they  would  go  over  to  the 
English.  By  a  subscription,  however,  at  Pondicherry,  to  which  Lally 
himself  contribi;ted  50,000  francs,  the  gallant  Crillon  10,000,  and  others 
what  they  could,  a  sufficient  fund  was  raised  to  appease  this  most 
dangerous  commotion ;  the  troops,  on  condition,  of  receiving  what  was 
due  them,  for  half  a  year,  in  hand,  the  rest  in  a  month,  and  a  complete 
amnesty  for  the  past  in  writing  from  the  General  and  the  Council, 
agreeing  to  return  to  their  duty  ;  which,  except  30  deserters,  all  accord- 
ingly did,  by  the  21st.  As  the  only  mode  for  continuing  to  subsist  the 
army,  and  for  a  satisfactory  collection  of  the  approaching  revenue  to  be 
expected  from  the  country,  Lally,  soon  after  this  reconciliation,  decided 
upon  dividing  the  forces  into  2  portions ;  that  for  the  north,  to  consist  of 
800  men,  stationed  at  Arcot  or  Wandewash,  and  which  by  moving  to  the 
aid  of  any  of  his  garrisons  attacked  in  those  parts  might  keep  the 
English,  for  a  certain  period,  in  check  ;  that  for  the  south,  to  realize  as 

*  Orme, Voltaire,  and  Mill,  ut  sup. ^M.&c  Geoghegan  pedigree,  &c.,  in  Miscellany 
of  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  i. — Irish  and  EngUsh  published  annahsts 
passim  on  Ma.c  Geoghegans— OXedl  M.S.,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin — Abbe  Mac 
Geoghegan's  note,  at  battle  of  Cavan,  in  1690 — French  memoir  of  Captain  Alexander 
Mac  Geoghegan  in  late  John  O'ConnelFs  M.S.  collections  at  Paris  on  Irish  Brigade 
— French  particulars  of  contest  At  Waudewash,  in  Mercure  Historique  for  I7G0. 
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gi-eat  a  supply  as  possible  from  the  comparatively  iintouched  or  flourish- 
ing districts  between  Outatoor  and  Tritchinopolyj  including  the  rich  and 
fertile  Isle  of  Seringliam,  and  then  be  ready,  in  due  time,  to  march  to 
the  assistance  of  the  division  holding  the  English  at  bay  in  the  north. 

The  Governor  and  Council  at  Pondicherry,  we  are  told,  opposed  such 
a  "  separation  of  the  army  as  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences ; "  a  danger,  indeed,  "which  could  not  be  concealed  from  Lally 
himself,"  as  that   of  "  dividing  the  army  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
enemy ;  but,"  it  is  added,  "they  pointed  out  no  means  by  ichich  it  was 
possible  to  preserve  it  together."     Lally  imputed  the  opposition  he  met 
with,  respecting  such  a  disposition  of  the  army,  to  a  disappointed  spiiit  of 
i:)eculation  on  the  part  of  his  opposers ;  since,  with  reference  to  the  better 
getting  in  of  the  revenue,  he  likewise  announced  his  intention  of  having 
the  several  coUectious  farmed  under  his  own  eye — by  which,  of  course, 
the  usual  comfortable  jierquisites,  or  snug  deductions,  "  so  sweet  for  the 
gain  "  of  the  jobbing  officials,  whom  he  had  such  abundant  reasons  for 
distrusting,  would  be  cut  off  from  those  knaves — and  hence  au  outcry, 
from  the  hungry  spite  of  their  frustrated  rapacity,  that  he  was  acting 
thus,  only  with  a  view  to  personal  emolument !     But  the  real  character 
of  Lally  could  not  be  affected  by  such  an  accusation  from  those,  whose 
praise  would  have  proved  him  as  deserving  of  censure,  as  their  censure 
would  imply  that  he  was  worthy  of  praise.     While  preparing  to  draft 
away,  under  Crillon,  the  stronger  division  intended  for  the  south,  the 
♦General  cavised  so  many  parties  to  be  set  in  motion,  as  might  diffuse  an 
impression  of  his  being  altogether  bent  upon  maintaining  himself  along 
the  northern  line  of  defence,  afforded  by  the  sti:eam  of  the  Paliar.     In. 
the  course  of  these  varied  movements,  50  men  of  his  regiment  having 
met  with,  and  ventui-ed  to  attack,  3  companies  of  the  enemy's  Sepoys,  or 
about  300  men,  posted  at  the  village  of  Cherickmalore,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  opposite  Coujeveram,  ai-e  alleged,  by  the  English,  to 
have  been  beaten,  with  a  loss  of  5  ^^soldiers  killed,  and  3  taken,  besides 
an  officer,  mortally  wounded.*     As  to  Crillon's  march,  it  was  so  well 
planned,  and,  for  a  time,  concealed  or  disguised,  that,  between  November 
11th  and  20th,  he  was  able  to  anticipate  any  effi?ctive  effort,  on  the  part 
o^  the  English,  in  the  south,  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  river  Coleroon 
into  the  Isle  of  Seringham,  and,  on  the  21st,  redxicing  the  garrison,  in  a 
fortified  pagoda  there  under  Cajjtain  Smith,  to  surrendei-,  to  the  number 
of  300   Sepoys,   500   Colleries,    or  long-lance-armed   men,  and  2  field- 
pieces,  with  European  gunners.     But  such  success  in  the  south  could 
not  compensate  for  the  disparity,  in   point  of  numbers,  under  which 
Lally,  in  the  north,  had,   by  this  time,  to  confront  the  English  from 
Madras,   strengthened,  as  they  were,  by  the  arrival  of  the  last  of  the 
reinforcements  they  expected  from   Europe,  with  the  very  able  Irish 
officer  who  was  to  command  against  him. 

That  gentleman,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eyre  Coote,  was  the  5th  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chidley  Coote,  of  Ash-Hill,  County  of  Limerick,  by  his 
marriage  with  Jane,  3rd  daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Evans,  of  Caharas,  or  Caras,  in  the  same  County,  and  sister  of  the  1st 

*  This  rare  success  by  Indians,  as  opposed  to  Europeans,  may  have  been  owing 
to  other  circumstances,  as  well  as  numbers,  having  been  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former,  on  this  occasion.  I  have  thought  it  but /air,  in  mentioning  the  matter, 
to  glance  at  the  fact  of  100  men  having  been  the  general  complement  of  a  company 
of  Sepoys. 
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Lord  Carbery.*  Young  Coote  was  born  in  1726,  and  appears  to  have 
entered  the  British  army  early,  in  -which  he  is  stated  to  have  been  an 
Ensign  in  Scotland,  in  the  civil  war  of  1745-6.  In  1754,  he  sailed,  with 
his  regiment,  from  Ireland,  for  the  East  Indies;  and,  as  Captain,  and 
Major,  throughout  the  subsequent  operations  in  Bengal,  or  the  reduc- 
tions of  Calcutta,  Hoogley,  Chandernagore,  and  the  battle  of  Plassey,  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Watson,  and  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive, 
was  much  distinguished.  The  victory  of  Plassey,  by  which  the  English 
East  India  Company  first  rose  to  be  a  great  political,  and  military,  or 
sovereign  power  in  Hindostan,  instead  of  a  corporation  of  merely 
tolerated  foreigu  traders,  would,  in  fact,  never  have  been  gained,  if  the 
irresolution  of  Clive  had  not,  on  second  thoughts,  been  brought  to  reject 
its  original  misgivings,  for  the  superior  determination  of  Coote.  "  What- 
ever confidence  he  might  place  in  his  own  military  talents,  and  in  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,"  writes  Lord  Macaulay  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Clive  before  the  aflfair  of  Plassey,  "it  was  no  light  thing  to  engage 
an  army  20  times  as  numei'ous  as  his  own.  Before  him  lay  a  rivei-,  over 
which  it  was  easy  to  advance ;  but,  over  which,  if  things  went  ill,  not 
one  of  his  little  band  would  ever  return.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first 
and  for  the  last  time,  his  dauntless  spirit,  during  a  few  hours,  shrank 
from  the  fearful  responsibility  of  making  a  decision.  He  called  a  Council 
of  War.  The  majority  declared  against  fighting,  and  Clive  declared  his 
concurrence  with  the  majority.  Long  afterwards,  he  said,  that  he  had 
never  called  but  1  Council  of  War,  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  the  advice- 
of  that  Council,  the  British  would  never  have  been  masters  of  Bengal." 
Elsewhere,  in  connexion  with  this  topic,  after  designating  Coote,  as 
"  conspicuous  among  the  founders  of  the  British  empire  in  the  east,'* 
Lord  Macaulay,  indeed,  admits,  of  the  Irish  officer,  "  at  the  Council  of 
War,  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  earnestly  recommended, 
in  opposition  to  the  majority,  that  daring  course,  which,  after  some 
ojiposition,  was  adopted,  and  which  was  c^'owned  with  such  splendid 
success."  But,  for  a  fuller  or  more  satisfactory  idea  of  this  memorable 
consultation,  we  are  indebted  to  the  historians  Orme  and  Malcolm; 
authorities,  unobjectionable  in  what  they  admit  with  respect  to  Clive,  as 
both  friendly  to  him.  According  to  their  narratives,  Clive,  under  the 
alarming  circumstances  above  described,  called  a  Council  of  War  to 
decide — Whether,  in  their  situation,  it  would,  without  further  assistance, 
or  merely  on  their  own  bottom,  be  prudent  to  attack  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  or  whether  they  should  wait,  until  joined  by  some  extra  native 
aid  %  Although  it  is  a  proverbial  saying,  that  a  Council  of  War  rai-ely 
fights,  being  generally  summoned  only  when  a  Commander  is  at  his 
wit's  end,  such  appears  to  have  been  Clive's  nervousness  at  the  prospect 
of  attacking  the  Nabob,  and  his  proportionate  anxiety  to  secure,  as  it 
were,  a  decision,  in  correspondence  with  his  feelings,  from  the  Council, 
that  he  even  went  out  of  the  customary  course,  observed  at  such  assem- 
blies, of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  youngest  officer  first,  and  ascending, 

•The  Eev.  ChicUey  Coote,  D.D.,  was  married  in  1702,  and  died  in  1730;  and 
his  widow  survived  him  till  1763,  when  she  died  at  Cork.  On  their  gallant  and 
accomplished  son  Eyre,  compare  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  under  Coote,  Earl  of 
Mountrath,  and  Evans,  Lord  Carbery,  with  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
General  in  the  East  India  Military  Calendar,  Eyan's  Worthies  of  Ireland,  &c. 
Ferrar  thus  refers  to  Ash-Hill,  in  1787— "The  ruins  of  Kilmallock  are  well  con- 
trasted by  Ash-Hill,  the  seat  of  Chidley  Coote,  Esq.,  which  joins  the  town,  and 
where  there  is  an  excellent  shrubbery,  with  a  well-improved  demesne." 
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in  due  gradation,  from  that  to  the  President's ;  he  himself,  on  the 
contrary,  giving  his  own  opinion,  as  against  attacking,  ^rs^,  or  in  order 
to  indicate  what  he  wished  the  votes  of  others  to  be,  and  then  descending 
to  the  opinion  of  the  lowest,  according  to  succession  of  rank.  Of  the 
Council,  as  might  be  expected,  a  majority,  or  9,  inclusive  of,  and  headed 
by,  himself,  decided  against  proceeding  to  engage.  But  the  7  other.s, 
inclusive  of,  and  headed  by,  Major  Coote,  were  of  an  opposite  opinion; 
the  Major,  as  spokesman  of  the  glorious  minoritj^,  arguing — that  such  a. 
delay,  to  act  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  would  abate  the  existing  ardour 
and  confidence  of  success  in  the  soldiery,  which  it  would  be  difficult  ta 
restore — that,  through  such  a  delay,  the  enemy  might  be  both  physically 
and  morally  strengthened,  by  a  French  reinforcement — that  the  English 
force  could  likewise  be  surrounded,  its  communication  with  Calcutta  cut 
off,  and  thus  as  effectually  ruined  by  delay,  as  by  the  loss  of  a  battle — 
and,  therefore,  that  an  immediate  advance,  to  decide  the  contest,  should 
be  resolved  on,  or  an  immediate  return  to  Calcutta.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  though  Clive  was  necessarily  successful  in  the  Council  of  War,, 
as  seconded  by  the  majority  of  votes,  he,  after  the  assembly  broke  up, 
reconsidered  the  matter,  and  became  so  convinced  of  the  erroneous 
course  he  had  advocated,  and  had  led  others  to  advocate — or  to  remain 
where  they  were,  instead  of  pushing  forward  to  fight — that  his  better 
sense  came  round  to,  and  acted  upon,  the  opinion  of  Coote,  in  issuing 
orders  to  pass  the  river  next  morning;  by  which  movement,  and  its 
result,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  superior 
advice  to  his  own.  The  conduct  of  Coote  in  the  council  was  duly 
supported  by  him  in  the  field,  or  in  the  part  he  took  at  the  ensuing 
discomfiture  of  the  Nabob,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  To  the  comparative  merits  of  Coote  and  of  Clive  on 
this  important  occasion,  the  remark  of  the  Roman  General  in  Livy 
would  consequently  apply,  "  that  he  is  the  first  man,  in  point  of  abilities,. 
who  of  himself  forms  good  counsels ;  that  the  next  is  he,  who  submits 
to  good  advice."  And  the  application  of  the  remai-k  is  the  more 
requisite  as  regards  Clive,  since  he  .showed  himself  so  unfair,  in  his 
subsequent  parliamentary  evidence  on  this  subject,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  shift  from  himself  to  others  every  connexion  with  the  very  decision, 
which  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  procure  from  them.  "  This,"  he  said, 
"  was  the  only  Council  of  "War  that  ever  I  held ;  and,  if  I  had  abided  by 
that  Council,  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  East  India  Company  ! " 
But  was  it  not  lie  who  had  influenced  the  majority  of  the  Council  to 
come  to  the  decision  they  did  ? — 

'•  In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine." — Pope. 

Such,  in  the  person  of  Coote,  was  the  able  adversary  whom  Lally  had 
now  to  meet,  under  most  unequal  circumstances ;  or  with  every  advan- 
tage on  the  side  of  that  adversary,  in  the  way  of  honest  political  support, 
and  superior  military  and  naval  resources,  for  the  campaign  upon  which 
he  was  to  enter. 

The  English  Governor  and  Council  at  Madras,  to  profit  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  French  in  the  north,  and  thereby  prevent  them  making  any- 
further  use  of  their  strength  in  the  south,  assembled,  by  November  25th, 
at  Conjeveram,  a  superior  force,  of  1700  Europeans,  including  cavalry, 
3000  Blacks,  and  15  pieces  of  artillery,  with  which  Coote,  that  day,  took 
the  field.     Having  led  the  French  to  think  ie  designed  attacking  Arcot 
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first,  although  his  real  object  was  to  reduce  "Wandewash,  he  appeared 
before,   aud   raised  his  batteries  against,  the  latter,  on  the   27th,   and 
effected  a  breach  by  the  30th ;  when  the  native  Kellidar,  or  Governor 
of  the  Fort,  who  had  500  men,  being  desirous  of  submitting  on  terms 
advantageous  to  himself,  and  the  French  contingent  there  consisting  of 
but  68  Europeans  and  100  Sepoys,  a  surrender  took  place.     The  prin- 
cipal French  force  at  Chittapet  being  too  small  to  intercept  Coote,  he 
next,  or  on  December  3rd,  invested  Carangoly;   by  the  6th  and  7th, 
opened  fire  from  2  batteries,  likewise  carrying  on  his  approaches;  and, 
on  the  10th,  being  near  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  having  dismounted 
all  the  guns  of  the  garrison  but  4,  the  place  was  given  up  by  the  Irish 
officer  in  command  there,  named  O'Kennelly,*  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally j 
to  whom,  owing  to  his  gallant  defence,  as  well  as  a  wish  to  gain  time, 
and  the  fear  of  incu.rx'ing  the  disgrace  of  a  repulse,  almost  all  that  was 
asked,  or  favoui'able  terms,  were  granted.     The  loss  of  Arcot,  and  of 
such  an  important  territory  as  would  accompany  it,  being  now  but  too 
obviously  at  hand,  if  Coote's  career  covild  not  be  checked,  Lally  recalled 
in  due  haste  the  larger  portion  of  his  troops  from  about  Seringham  in 
the  south;  to  which,  as  already  observed,  he  would  not  have  detached 
them  from  the  rest,  could  he  have  maintained  the  whole  together  in  the 
north;  or  if  his  only  hope  of  any  relief  from  his  great  distress  for  money 
had  not  arisen  from  the  prospect  of  such  an  amount  of  revenue  as  might 
be  drawn  (free  of  official  peculation)  from  the  south.     The  troops  thus 
recalled,   others  to  arrive  under  Bussy,  at  Arcot,  and  those  hitherto 
obliged  to  keep  on  the  defensive  about  Chittapet,  would  form  as  many  as 
could  be  assembled,  under  the  General  himself,  to  deal  with  Coote ;  and 
that    officer's    further   advance  was,   from   the    16th,    most   effectively 
diverted,   through  a  cloud  of  predatory  hoVse,   principally  Mahrattas, 
engaged  by  the  French  to  harass  him.      Of  those  mounted  ravagers, 
"which,"   writes  Coote  himself,   "put  me  to  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  provisions,  as  they  plundered  all  the  country,"  another  British 
authority  more  fully  informs  us,  how  every  sort  of  pillage  and  devasta- 
tion was  extended,  even  on  the  north,  or  British  side  of  the  Paliar,  to 
within  20  miles  of  Madras  itself;  and  how   thousands  of  cattle  were 
swept  away,  which  the  enemy  "  sold  to  the  1st  piirchaser  at  7  or  8  for  a 
rupee,  and  then  made  them  the  booty  of  the  next  excursion.     With  this 
experience,  the  inhabitants  would  no  longer  redeem  them;  after  which 
no  submissions  exempted  themselves  from  the  sword ;  and  all  abandoned 
the  villages  and  open  country,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  forts,  and 
hills,  nearest  their  reach.     Not  a  man  ventured  himself,  or  his  bullock, 
with  a  bag  of  rice,  to  the  camp,  which,  for  3  days,  were  totally  deprived 
of  this  staple  food."     That  destructive  diversion  by  the  hostile  cavalry, 
the  falling  of  such  heavy  rains,  for  a  couple  of  days,  as  no  tents  could 
resist,  and  a  consequent  necessity  of  affoi-ding  his  men  some  shelter  and 
repose,  compelled  Coote,  on  the  19th,  to  canton  his  army  in  the  Fort  of 
Covrepauk,  and  the  adjoining  villages;  and,  having  also  to  consult  with 
the  Presidency  at  Madras,  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  field  again  before 
the  26th,  when  he  removed  6  miles  from  Covrepauk  to  Chinasimundrum, 
as  presenting  the  site  for  "a  very  advantageous  encampment."     By  that 

*  The  O'Kennellys  were  of  the  best  old  Ulster,  or  Irian,  origin.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel became  a  Brigadier  in  1769,  and  died  prcvaous  to  1773.  His  mfe, 
a  Mademoiselle  Susan  Darcy,  is  mentioned,  as,  in  consideration  of  his  services, 
pensioned,  in  1789. 
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time,  the  increased  Frencli  force,  intended  to  act  under  Lally,  with 
Bussy  as  next  in  command,  was  collected  about  Arcot,  where  Lally 
himself  arrived  on  the  following  day.  In  this  condition,  or  encamped 
but  5  miles  from  each  other,  though  neither,  for  suflB.cient  reasons,  as  yet 
ready  to  push  matters  to  a  decision,  the  2  armies  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  of  the  year  1759, 

On  consulting  with  Bussy  respecting  the  best   plan  of  action  to  be 
adopted  against  Coote,  the  leading  measure  advocated  by  Lally  was  the 
recapture  of  "Wandewash.    "  Bussy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion,  as 
the  French  were  superior  in  cavalry,  which  would  render  it  dangerous 
for  the  English  to  hazai'd  a  battle,  except  in  circumstances  of  advantage, 
that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  this  superiority,  by  acting  upon  the 
communications  of  the  English,  which  would  soon  compel  them  either 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  or  retire  for  subsistence  to  Madras :  whereas, 
if  they  besieged  Wandewash,    the   English   would   have    2   important 
advantages  :  one,  that  of  fighting  with  only  a  part  of  the  French  army, 
while  another  part  was  engaged  in  the  siege;  the  other,  that  of  choos- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  ground,  fi'om  the  obligation  of  the  French  to 
cover  the  besiegers.     At  the  same  time,  the  motives  of  Lally  were  far 
from  groundless.     The  mental  state  of  the  soldiers  required  some  bril- 
liant exploit,  to  raise  them  to  the  temper  of  animated  action.     He  was 
deprived  of  all  means  of  keeping  the  army  for  any  considerable  time  in 
the  field.     By  seizing  the  English  magazines,  he  counted  upon  retarding, 
for  several  days,  their  march  to  the  relief  of  Wandewash ;  and,  as  the 
English  had  breached  the  Fort,  and  taken  it  in  48  hours,  he  counted,  and 
not  unreasonably,  upon  rendering  himself  master  of  the  place,  before  the 
English  could  arrive."     Accordingly,  from  January  9th,  artfully  manoeuv- 
ring   in    such  a  manner  as  drew  Coote   from    Chinasimundrum,   and 
caused  him  to  resort  to  other  precautions   as  in  apprehension  for  the 
immediate  safety  of  Wandewash,  Lally,  by  the  12th,  overreached  him  in 
arriving  at  Conjeveram,  where,  though  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  magazines  of  rice  for  the  English,  the  French  met  with,  and 
carried  off,  2000  bullocks,  and  other  booty,  on  their  march  for  Trivatore; 
and,  the  14th,  with  a  select  division  of  European  and  Asiatic  troops,  and 
4  field-guns,  the  General   proceeded  thence   for  Wandewash ;   leaving 
Bussy  with  the  main  body  at  Trivatore,  as  the  best,  or  most  central 
p9int,  from  which  the  division  to  attack  Wandewash  might  be  joined, 
if  the  English  should  march  after  it ;  or  might  be  opposed  and  inter- 
rupted, should  they  menace    Arcot,   as  a  set-off  against,  or   diversion 
from,  the  siege  of  Wandewash.     After  reaching  that  place,   the  same 
day,  Lally  lost  no  time  in  his  arrangements  to  carry  the  pettah,  or 
town,  previous  to  assailing  the  Fort.     The  southern  quarter,  garrisoned 
with  330   men,   (or  30  Europeans  and  300  Sepoys,)  by  the  Governor, 
Captain  Sherlock,  was  to  be  assaulted,  at  3  in  the  morning,  by  all  tlie 
General's  infantry,  in  2  divisions.     Of  these,  the  inferior,  or  that  whose 
Europeans  consisted  of  the  Marines,  ah'eady  mentioned  as  designated  by 
Lally  "  the  scum  of  tlie  sea,"  was  to  act  against  the  western  ramjiart, 
merely  as  a  diversion  to  the  real  attack  in  the  o23posite  direction,  "where 
the  Europeans  were  of  Lally's  regiment,"  and-  to  be  "  led  b}'^  himself." 
Both  divisions,  being  perceived  by  the  garrison  ere  they  could  reach  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  were  suitably  opposed,  when  the  Marines  verified  the 
bad  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  of  them,  in  breaking,  and  running 
round  to  the  General's  division;  by  which,  being  mistaken,  in  the  dark- 
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Tiess  and  confusion,  for  enemies,  they  were  not  undeservedly  treated  as 
such,  until  the  error  was  detected.  This  disaster,  through  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Marines,  caused  nothing  more  to  be  attempted  till  8  next 
Hioniing.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  having  then  to  advance,  with 
2  field-pieces  at  their  head,  against  the  soiith  side,  in  1  column,  were 
exposed  to  such  a  fire,  that  the  front  of  the  column  halted,  without 
orders.  Upon  which,  Lally  rode  up,  got  off  his  horse,  called  for  volun- 
teers, rushed  to  the  ditch,  was  himself  the  1st  man  to  mount  the  wall, 
sword  in  hand,  after  3  of  the  7  volunteers  who  followed  him  had  fallen 
about  him;  and  his  entire  column,  pouring  into  the  town,  obliged  the 
gan-ison  to  escape  through  the  streets  into  the  Fort. 

Had  sufficient  expedition  been  used  in  forwarding  the  heavy  gnus 
requisite  for  battering  the  Fort,  and,  could  the  engineers  have  afterwards 
been  gotten  to  dispense  with  professional  technicality,  or  pedantry,  by 
hastening  to  direct  a  proper  fire  against  the  place,  Lally's  design  of  reduc- 
ing it  would  seemingly  have  been  accomplished,  in  ample  time  to  antici- 
pate Coote's  arrival,  for  Sherlock's  relief  Unfortunately,  the  siege 
artillery  from  "Valdore  took  several  days  to  come  up,  or  until  the  2()th, 
when  the  General  ordered  the  engineers,  says  j\Iill,  "  to  batter  in  breach, 
with  3  cannon,  upon  1  of  the  towers  of  the  Fort,  which  was  only  pi-o- 
tected  by  the  fire  of  a  single  piece,  and  which,  5  weeks  before,  the 
English,  with  inferior  means,  had  breached  in  48  hours.  But  the 
engineers  insisted  upon  erecting  a  battery,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  schools;"  so  that  even  "the  soldiers,  in  derision,  asked.  If 
they  were  going  to  attack  the  fortifications  of  Luxemburgh  1 "  And 
well  might  the  soldiers  have  thus  expressed  themselves,  since,  adds 
Orme  of  Lally,  "  he  had  reason  to  expect  greater  industry  and  spirit  in 
the  artillery,  officers,  and  engineers,  who  might  have  breached  the  place 
in  half  the  time."  These  circumstances  enabled  Sherlock  to  hold  the 
Fort,  until  Coote  could  arrive  to  raise  the  siege  ;  for  which  purpose,  he 
appeared,  with  his  army,  on  the  morning  of  the  22ud,  in  view  of  the 
French  camp.  His  approaches  were  so  skilfully  directed,  that,  after 
proceeding  along  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  until  opposite  the  Fort  of 
Wandewash,  and  then  making  a  conversion  of  his  lines  to  the  right,  his 
army  "  would  immediately  be  formed  in  the  strongest  of  situations  ; 
their  right  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  Fort;  their  left  by  the  impassable 
ground  under  the  mountain,  and  with  the  certainty  of  throwing  any 
number  of  troops,  without  opposition,  into  the  Fort  ;  who,  sallying  with 
the  garrison  to  the  other  side,  might  easily  drive  the  French  from  their 
batteries  in  the  town ;  from  whence,  the  whole  of  the  English  army 
might  likewise  advance  against  the  French  camp,  with  the  choice  of 
attacking  it  either  on  the  flank,  or  in  the  rear;  where  the  main  defences, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  the  front  of  their  encampment,  or  arose 
from  the  usual  dispositions  on  this  side,  would  become  entirely  useless."  * 
Lally  no  sooner  saw  this  march  commenced  along  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  than  equally  detecting  the  drift  of  Coote's  operation,  and 
resolved  upon  interrupting  it,  he  left  150  of  his  Europeans  and  300  of 
his  Sepoys  to  man  the  siege-batteries,  and  attend  to  Captain  Sherlock  in 
the  Fort;  drawing  oflf  the  rest  of  his  troops,  disposable  for  action,  to  the 
ground  in  front  of  his  lines,  or  the  direction  in  which  he  designed  to 
engage  the  enemy.    ■ 

*  In  this  quotation  from  Orme,  the  2  italicized  words  are  adaptive  substitutions 
for  "enemy  "  and  "  pettah,"  in  the  original. 
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The  comparative  strength  of  the  French  and  English,  for  the  ensuing 
battle  of  Wandewash,  has  been  computed  as  follows  : — 


French. 

Men. 

Foot, 90^1  looo 

Marines, 300/  ^'■"" 

Horse, 150 

Europeans, .  .  .  1350 
Sepoys, 1800 

Total,  ....  3150 

Artillery 16  pieces. 


English. 

Men. 
Europeans,  of  whom  1620 

foot,  and  80  horse,  .     .  1700 

Sepoys 22.50  K-ftrt 

Black  horse, 1250  J  "^^^^ 

Total 5200 

Artillery ,     .  15  pieces." 


From  about  7  to  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  there  was  much  prelim- 
inary manoeuvring  and  skirmishing.  The  cannonade  then  became 
smarter,  as  both  sides  advanced  to  the  more  serious  business  of  the 
day.  When  the  English,  towards  12  o'clock,  were  coming  forward, 
Lally,  from  his  right,  thought  he  could  perceive  such  an  unsteadiness 
upon  the  hostile  left,  which  he  attributed  to  the  effect  of  his  artillery, 
that  he  proposed,  by  a  wide  and  dashing  sweep  over  the  plain,  to 
get  round  to,  and  fall  upon,  the  horse  of  the  English,  in  the  rear,  or 
3rd  line.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  his  European  cavalry,  to  turn, 
at  their  head,  the  apparently-favourable  moment  to  account.  The  mis- 
conduct, however,  which  so  far  justified  his  subsequent  complaint,  "  that 
his  troops  did  their  duty  ill  in  this  action,"  commenced  here.  "  The 
cavalry  refused  to  march.  The  General  suspended  the  commanding 
officer,  and  ordered  the  2nd  Captain  to  take  the  command.  He,  aLso, 
disobeyed.  Lally  addressed  himself  to  the  men  ;  and  a  Cornet  crying 
out,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  desert  their  General  in  the  day  of  battle,  the 
officer,  who  commanded  iipon  the  left,  offered  to  put  the  troop  in 
motion."  Lally  was  quite  correct,  as  to  the  wavering  which  existed  in 
the  quarter  he  hastened  to  assail ;  O-lOths  of  Coote's  cavalry  there,  or 
the  Black  horse,  retiring  in  confusion,  on  witnessing  the  French  advance; 
a  body  of  Sepoys,  who  were  to  check  that  advance  by  a  flanking  mus- 
ketry, displaying  but  too  little  resolution  to  do  so  ;  and  only  the  80 
European   horse   of  the    English,  and   2  guns,   under  Captain  Barker, 

*  I  give  the  French,  according  to  Laliy's  own  enumeration  of  them,  as  cited 
by  Mill,  with  the  exception  of  their  artillery  in  the  action,  which,  in  default  of 
any  statement  on  that  head  by  Lally,  (as  so  cited, )  I  enumerate  from  Orme.  I 
give  the  EngUsh  according  to  Coote's  total  of  their  men  and  guns  ;  merely  adopt- 
ing the  proportions  of  their  Euroi>ean  and  Black  horse  from  Orme.  It  was  only 
the  Europeans,  who  were  of  consequence,  on  either  side,  as  soldiers,  in  this  action; 
and,  without  dwelling  upon  the  various  causes  which  existed  for  Coote's  Euro- 
peans having  been  much  superior  in  morale,  discipline,  and  condition  to  Lally's, 
Coote,  as  liaving  1700,  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  Lally,  with  1350 
Europeans  nominally,  though,  in  effect,  only  his  900  regular  infantry,  and  150 
cavalry,  or  merely  1050  ;  the  300  Marines  having  shown  themselves  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  soldiers.  The  comparative  numbers  of  the  3  regular  battalions  or 
regiments  of  infantry  in  each  army,  between  whom  tliis  engagement  was  fought 
and  decide  1,  would,  on  an  average,  be  thus: — French:  Ix)rrain's,  Company's, 
Lally's,  e;.  li  300,  or  total  900.  English:  Coote's,  Company's,  Draper's,  each 
540,  or  to  al  1620.  Even  should  we  admit  the  300  Marines  to  have  been 
"all  right,  '  Lally  would  still  have  only  1200  infantry  to  Coote's  1G20,  aud  the 
latter  still  be,  by  upwards  of  a  4th,  the  more  numerous.  Neither  Orme,  nor 
Mill,  would  appear  to  have  consulted  the  despatch  of  Coote,  to  whose  alleged, 
totals  of  his  own  men  and  guns,  should  we  not  adhere,  "  coute  qui  coute  ?  " 
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keeping  tlieir  ground.  But,  in  less  than  a  minute,  upon  10  or  15  of 
the  approaching  men  and  horses  being  brought  down  by  the  fire  of 
Barker's  guns,  the  rest  of  the  French  cavahy  fell  into  disorder  and  panic, 
wheeled  about,  and  went  off  at  full  gallop,  followed  by  the  small  number 
of  the  Anglo-European  horse  who  had  stood  firm  with  Barker,  as  well 
as  by  many  of  the  Black  horse,  who,  when  they  only  had  to  pursue, 
returned  to  distinguish  themselves  in  that  branch  of  the  service ;  * 
both  following  the  routed  French  about  a  mile,  or  as  far  as  the  rear  of 
their  camp. 

Lally,  necessarily  obliged  to  retire  from  the  English  cavalry  v.'hen  thus 
totally  or  disgracefully  abandoned  by  his  own,  joined  the  nearest  portion 
of  his  line  of  infantry,  or  the  Regiment  of  Lorrain.  This  corps,  as  well 
as  the  rest,  "  he  found  suffering,  and  with  much  impatience,  from  the 
English  cannonade  :  his  own  impetuosity  concurred  with  their  eagerness 
to  be  led  to  immediate  decision,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  advance.'* 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  corresponding  arrangement  of  the 
troops  on  both  sides,  the  hostile  lines  did  not  come  within  musketry- 
reach  till  about  1  o'clock.  Coote  was  with  his  own  regiment,  opposite 
that  of  Lorrain.  Coote' s  "  only  fired  twice,  v/hen  Lorrain  formed  in  a 
column  12  in  front.  The  operation  is  simple,  and  was  expeditious. 
Colonel  Coote  made  no  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  regiment,  but 
ordered  the  whole  to  reserve  their  next  fire;  which  Lorrain,  coming  on 
almost  at  a  run,  received  at  the  distance  of  50  yards  in  their  front,  and 
on  both  their  flanks.  It  fell  heavy,  and  brought  down  many,  but  did 
not  stop  the  column.  In  an  instant,  the  2  regiments  wei-e  mingled  at 
the  push  of  bayonet.  Those  of  Coote's,  opposite  the  front  of  the 
column,  were  immediately  borne  down ;  but  the  rest,  far  the  greatest 
part,  fell  on  the  flanks,  when  every  man  fought  only  for  himself ;  and,  in 
a  minute,  the  ground  was  spread  with  dead  and  wounded ;  and  Lorrain, 
having  just  before  suffered  from  the  reserved  fire  of  Coote's,  broke,  and 
ran  in  disorder  to  regain  the  camp.  Colonel  Coote  ordered  his  regiment 
to  be  restored  to  order  before  they  pursued,  and  rode  himself  to  see  the 
state  of  the  rest  of  the  line." 

The  2  centres,  consisting  of  the  forces  of  the  2  East  India  Companies, 
meantime  keeping  up  merely  a  distant  though  smart  fire,  as  if  both 
equally  inclined  to  leave  closer  operations  to  the  regular  troops  elsewhere, 
and  matters  now  progressing  to  a  more  sharp  and  decisive  course  between, 
the  English  right  and  the  French  left,  in  whicli  quarters  the  Regiment 
of  Draper  and  the  Regiment  of  Lally  were  opposed  to  each  other,  Coote 
hastened  up  to  direct  the  movements  of  Draper's  corps,  as  Lally,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Regiment  of  Lorrain,  did  to  join  and  manoeuvre  his  own 
regiment.     Here,  too,  however, 

"  Fortxme,  that,  with  malicious  joy, 

Does  mau,  her  slave,  oppress," 
and, 

"  Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless,"' 

■was  still  adverse  to  Lally.     His  regiment  had  been  well  posted,  pro- 

*  As  the  gallant  Spartan  Brasidas  observes,  in  Thucydides,  of  his  barbaric  oppo- 
nents— "Such  as  will  give  ground,  and  fly  before  them,  they  pursue  -with  eager- 
ness ;  and  are  excellently  brave,  when,  there  is  no  resistance."  Or,  as  another 
writer  would  say  of  such  soldiership,  it  was  "yielding  to  the  intrepid,  intrepid  to 
the  yielding !  "    See,  likewise,  the  conduct  of  the  English  cavalry,  at  Culloden. 
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tected  by  a  retrenched  tauk,  in  which  was  another  European  corps  of  300 
Dien,  or  that  of  the  Marines  with  4  tiekl-pieces  ;  at  a  2ud  tank,  to  their 
rear,  was  a  further  support  of  several  hundred  Sepoys,  that  had  beeu 
engaged  in  the  French  cause  by  Bussy;  and  a  stUl  larger  reserve 
of  the  like  native  mercenaries  were  ranged  behind  a  ridge,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  front  of  the  camp  in  that  quarter.  But,  as  Coote 
and  Lally,  after  their  late  infantry-contest  elsewhere,  were  coming  to 
take  in  hand  a  similar  one  here,  a  shot,  from  1  of  the  field-pieces 
attached  to  the  Eegiment  of  Draper,  striking  an  ammunition- waggon,  at 
the  retrenched  tauk,  next  to  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  v.-hcre  the  300 
Marines  were  stationed,  caused  a  disastrous  explosion,  by  which  80  meu 
with  their  officer,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  were  either  killed,  or,  for  the 
most  part,  mortally  injured.  "  All  who  were  near,  and  had  escaped  the 
dangei',  fled,  in  the  1st  impulse  of  terror,  out  of  the  retrenchment,  and 
ran  to  gain  the  camp  by  the  rear  of  Lally' s,  and  were  joined,  in  the 
way,  by  the  400  Sepoys  at  the  tank  behind,  who,  although  they  had 
sutfered  nothing,  likewise  abandoned  their  post." 

Coote  thereupon  oi'dered,  that,  ere  the  enemy  coiild  recover  from  this, 
confusion.  Major  Brereton,  with  the  Regiment  of  Draper,  should  seize 
the  retrenched  tank;  from  which  they  might  gain  the  important  advantage, 
of  acting,  under  cover,  against  the  flank  of  the  Eegiment  of  Lally, 
Bussy,  hov/ever,  who  commanded  the  French  on  this  wing,  promptly 
rallying  50  or  60  fugitives,  and  adding  to  them  2  platoons  from  the 
Eegiment  of  Lally,  so  far  anticipated  the  occupation  of  the  tank ;. 
returning  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  post.  Yet  Brei'eton,  advancing  so  rapidly  as  to  sufier  little  from 
the  fire  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally  in  its  divided  and  distracted  condition, 
assaulted  the  retrenchment  so  impetuously  on  its  left,  that  he  carried  it, 
after  a  volley  of  much  execution  from  those  within^  by  which  he  met  his 
own  death- wound,  "  The  first  of  Draper's,  who  got  into  the  retrench- 
ment, fired  down,  from  the  parapet,  upon  the  guns  on  the  left  of  Lally's, 
and  drove  the  gunners  from  them;  whilst  the  rest,  being  many  more 
than  required  to  maintain  the  post,  formed,  and  shouldered  under  it, 
extending  on  the  plain  to  the  left,  to  prevent  the  Eegiment  of  Lally,  if 
attempting  to  recover  the  post,  from  embracing  it  on  this  side.  Bussy 
wheeled  the  Regiment  of  Lally,  and  sent  ofi"  platoons  from  its  left  to 
regain  the  retrenchment,  whilst  the  rest  were  opposed  to  the  division  of 
Draper's  on  the  plain."  These  detached  platoons  from  Lally's,  naturally 
considering  themselves  Tiot  sti'ong  enough  to  recover  the*  reti'enched 
tank  by  an  assault,  acted  with  comparative  or  proportionate  faintness,  by 
only  maintaining  a  skirmishing  fire  against  those  imder  cover,  or  so  well 
protected,  in  that  post.  "The  action  likewise  continued  only  with 
musketry,  but  warmly,  between  the  2  divisions  on  the  plain,  until  the 
2  field-pieces  attached  to  the  right  of  Drajier's,  which  they  had  left 
behind  when  marching  to  attack  the  retrenchment,  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  flank  of  Lally's,  who  had  none  to  oppose  them,  on  which  their 
line  began  to  waver,  and  many  were  going  off.  Bussy,  as  the  only 
chance  of  restoring  this  part  of  the  battle,  put  himself  at  their  head, 
intending  to  lead  them  to  the  push  of  bayonet,  but  liad  only  advanced  a 
little  way  when  his  horse  was  struck  with  a  ball  in  the  head,  and, 
floundering  at  every  step  afterwards,  he  dismounted;  during  which  the 
fire  from  Draper  s  had  continued,  of  which  2  or  3  balls  passed  through. 
Ms  cloaths,  and,  when  he  alighted,  only  20  of  Lally's  had  kept  near  him. 
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the  rest  had  shrunk."  He  was  consequently  surrounded  and  made 
prisoner.  As  to  Lally,  who,  "  after  the  rout  of  Lorrain,  rode  away  to  join 
his  own  regiment,"  he,  "  on  the  way,  saw  the  explosion  of  the  tumbril 
at  the  retrenched  tank,  the  dispersion  of  the  Marines  at  this  post,  and 
the  flight  of  the  Sepoys  out  of  the  tank  behind.  He  was  in  this  instant 
near,  and  intended  to  speak  to,  Bussy,  but  turned  suddenly,  and  ordered 
the  Sepoys,  stationed  along  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  camp,  to  advance." 
Since  "  none  obeyed,"  and,  as  most  of  them  had  been  engaged  by,  and 
served  under,  his  enemy,  Bussy,  he,  not  unnaturally,  "suspected  treachery, 
and,  unable  to  controul  the  impulse  of  distraction,  rode  into  the  camp,  to 
stop  the  fugitives  of  LoiTain." 

It  was  about  2  o'clock,  when  the  whole  of  the  French  were  thus 
■driven  from  the  field,  in  the  direction  of  their  camp.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, the  French  cavalry  had  recovered  from  their  panic  and  rout  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  by  rallying  on  the  plain  to  the  rear  of  their 
camp,  keeping  the  English  horse  at  bay  there  with  various  evolutions; 
and  they  now  endeavoured  to  compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  their 
recent  misconduct,  by  their  repentant  gallantry,  in  covering  the  retreat. 
They,  on  seeing  "  the  flight  of  Lorrain  through  the  camp,  animated  with 
a  sense  of  national  honour,  resolved  to  protect  them,  if,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  should  endeavour  to  escape  still  further,  by  gaining  the 
plain.  In  this  purpose,  they  united  their  sqiiadrons,  and  drew  \ip  in  the 
rear  of  the  camp,  and  in  face  of  the  English  cavahy ;  of  whom  the  Black 
liorse,  awed  by  their  resolution,  dared  not,  and  the  European  were  too 
few,  to  charge  them.  This  unexpected  succour  probably  prevented  the 
utter  dispersion  of  the  French  army.  There  were,  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  2  field-pieces,  with  their  tumbrils  of  ammunition ;  at  which,  the 
fugitives  of  Lorrain,  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  the  cavalry,  stopped, 
and  yoked  them.  These  protections  restored  confidence  to  Lally's  and 
the  India  battalion,  as  they  arrived,  likewise  beaten  from  the  field, 
although  not  in  rout,  as  Lori-ain's  before.*  They  set  fire  to  the  tents 
and  dangerous  stores  near  them,  and  the  whole  filed  ofli'  into  the  plain, 
in  much  better  order  than  their  officers  expected.  The  3  field-pieces 
kept  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  infantry,  and  behind  them  moved  the 
cavalry."  Proceeding  westward,  towards  the  Fort  of  Wandewash,  they 
j\)iued  the  troops  wlao  had  remained  at  the  batteries  there,  wliich  were 
abandoned,  with  all  the  stores  and  heavier  baggage ;  the  garrison  of  the 
Foit  offering  no  interruption  to  the  retreat.  The  lighter  baggage,  and 
a  number  ol*  wounded,  were  saved,  or  brought  away,  by  Lally.  "  Coote 
sent  repeated  orders  to  his  cavalry,  to  harass  and  impede  the  retreat  of 
the  French  line.  They  followed  them  5  miles,  until  5  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  Black  horse  could  not  be  brought  up  Avithin  reach  of  the  carbines 
of  the  French  cavalry,  and  much  less  of  their  field-pieces.  The  brunt 
of  the  day  passed  intirely  between  the  Europeans  of  both  armies;  the 
Black  troops  of  neither  had  any  part  in  it,  after  the  cannonade  com- 
menced." The  French,  with  tents,  stores,  and  baggage,  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  11  tumbrils  of  ammunition,  lost,  between  the  field,  the  camp, 
and  before  the  Fort  of  Wandewash,  from  22  to  24  pieces  of  light  or 
heavy  artillery,  and  appear  to  have  certainly  had  433  killed,  wounded, 
or  captured,  exclusive  of  a  further  diminution  unascertained,  but  that 

*  The  words,  "although  not  in  rout,  as  Lorrain's  before,"  are  a  requisite  addition, 
from  anofher  portion  of  Orme's  narrative,  to  the  sentence  ending  in  the  original, 
»t  the  word  ''lield." 
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■would  make  their  entire  deficit  by  the  contest,  perhaps,  600  men.* 
Among  those  taken  prisoners,  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Murphy,  f  2 
Captains,  and  2  Lieutenants  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally.  The  English 
killed  and  woTinded  were,  of  Coote's,  53;  the  Company's,  49;  Draper's, 
as  engaged  with  Lally' s,  most,  or  89 ;  European  horse  and  ai'tillery,  6 ; 
Sepoys  and  Black  horse,  70;  total,  267. 

"  Except  the  battle  of  Plassey,;]:  followed  by  the  revolution  in  Bengal," 
remarks  the  contemporary  Annual  Register,  "  this  action  v/as  the  most 
considerable,  in  its  consequences,  of  any  in  which  our  troops  had  ever 
been  engaged  in  India.  This  was  fought  in  paii;  against  European 
troops,  headed  by  an  able  General.  The  dispositions  for  the  battle,  and 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Coote  in  the  engagement,  merit  every  honour."  § 
And  Coote's  European  troops  were  worthy  of  him  as  a  Commander. 
"  During  the  whole  engagement,"  he  writes,  "  and  ever  since  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  commanding  the  army,  the  officei's  and  men  have  shown 
the  greatest  spirit;  nor  can  I  say  too  much  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
artillery."  Very  differently  here  from  Coote  was  Lally  circumstanced, 
with  a  force,  whose  available,  or  European  portion,  was  the  smaller  in 
iiumbei',  compai'ed  with  its  opponents;  in  1  respect,  or,  at  least,  as 
regards  the  Marines,  very  inferior  in  quality;  and  which  was  otherv,-ise 
found  too  deficient  in  its  conduct,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  viirious 
bad  effects  on  discipline,  or  obedience,  of  long  irregularity  of  pay,  accora- 

•  These  details  respecting  Lally's  loss — inclusive  of  73  men  wounded  in  tlie 
action,  and  subsequently  found  at  Chittapet — are  taken  from  Orme,  as  I  have  not 
seen  any  French  data  on  the  subject. 

+  The  sept  of  O'^Iurchudha,  pronounced  O'Murraghoo,  ab  first  Anglicized 
O'Murchoe,  and  finali}^  ^Murphy,  were  hkewise  designated  Hy-Felimy,  or  descen- 
dants of  Felimy ;  from  their  progenitor,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Euna  Kinsellagh, 
King  of  Laighin,  or  Leinster,  contemporary  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  5th  century. 
The  territory  of  the  sept  consisted  of  the  Murroos,  or  Barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  in 
the  County  of  Wexford;  the  seat  of  the  Chieftains  being  in  the  locality  now  called 
Castle-Ellis,  where,  in  1G34,  Conall  O'Murchudha,  the  head  of  the  race,  died,  and 
was  interred  ;  and,  till  within  the  present  century,  a  respectable  branch  still 
possessed  a  considerable  estate  at  Oulartleigh.  To  be  a  ]Murphy  is  to  be  prover- 
bially associated,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  old  Irish  or  ilUesian  extraction,  even 
without  the  prefix  of  0' ;  "Don  Patricio  O'Murphy,  the  steward  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  estate  in  Spain,  being,"  writes  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  1S61,  "the  ordy 
man  living,  who  retains  the  0'  in  this  name."  During  the  W'ar  of  the  Ecvolutiou 
in  Ireland,  the  ]Murphys  were  represented  in  the  Jacobite  army  among  Hamilton's, 
Kenmare's,  Tyrone's,  Bellew's,  Kilmallock's,  and  Hunsdon"s  infantry,  by  several 
officers,  from  the  rank  of  Major  to  that  of  Lieutenant;  and  7  of  the  name,  in 
Wexford  alone,  besides  many  more  in  other  Counties,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  attain- 
ders of  the  Jacobite  loyalists,  by  the  Orange  revolutionists.  From  the  sadiuT  of 
the  Irish  forces  for  France,  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  in  KJOl,  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  there  were  various  Murphys,  also,  from  the  rank  of  Major  to  that  of 
Lieutenant,  in  the  Irish  Kegiments  of  Charlemont,  Clancarty,  Limerick,  Fitz-Gerald, 
Galmoy,  Dillon,  and  Clare,  besides  those  in  French  regiments  ;  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally  having  been,  so  far,  the  highest  in  rank  of  his 
name. 

Z  Corrected  from  the  misprint  of  "  Paissy." 

§  How  inferior  in  point  of  jiiilitarj/  merit  seems  the  success  of  Clive  at  Plassey  over 
the  miserable  Surajah  Dowla,  undermined  by  treachery,  and  at  the  head,  rather 
than  in  command  of,  a  worthless  and  distracted  Asiatic  rabble,  to  the  success  of 
Coote  at  Wandewash  against  Lally,  with  a  less  numerous,  indeed,  yet  a  European 
force,  and  in  a  regular  engagement,  unattended  by  any  hostile  ])lottin2r  with  those 
about  him,  to  itisure  his  defeat !  Hence  Clive's  business  at  Plassey  cost  him  liut  72 
men  killed  or  wounded  !  Besides,  even  as  regards  that  affair  of'  Plassey,  was  not 
the  advance,  to  light  there  at  all,  according  te  Coote's  original  opinion,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Chve's  ? 

2n 
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paniecl  -witJi  suffering  and  discontent  in  proportion ;  and  the  latter 
feeling  specially  aggravated  to  his  prejudice,  by  the  unscrupulous  cabals 
and  calumnies  of  those  dishonest  and  malignant  officials,  whom  he  would 
not  gratify  in  their  filthy  famine  for  fiscal  frauds.  Nor  can  the  unto- 
ward result  of  the  "  chance  shot "  be  forgotten  as  regards  the  explosion 
on  Lally's  left,  where,  but  for  that  casualty,  and  its  destructive  and 
disorganizing  consequences,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  the  best 
prospect  of  repelling  the  enemy.  Still,  amid  so  many  disadvantages  as 
those  with  which  Lally  had  to  contend,  he  made  a  good  retreat,  iu 
which,  and  the  engagement,  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  King's  service,  as  contrasted  with  those  iu 
the  Company's,  or  the  partizan  Battalion  of  India,  became  indignant  at 
the  vile  intrigues  and  falsehoods,  that  proved  so  far  injurious  to  the 
character  and  authority  of  their  Commander,  as  not  to  have  been  without 
influence  iu  contributing  to  the  loss  of  the  day.  This  just  indignation 
these  brave  men  accordingly  manifested  soon  after  at  Yaldore,  in  flocking 
around  Lally ;  and  exclaiming,  with  reference  to  the  infamous  arts  of 
peculating  persecution  that  marked  him  out  for  its  victim — "  Do  not 
be  discouraged,  General!  Thei/  have  caused  you  to  lose  the  battle,  but 
you  have  gained  the  army.  They  have  contrived  that  you  should  fail, 
but  we  will  all  support  you  !"  On  the  whole,  in  this  affair  of  "diamond 
cut  diamond  "  between  Coote  and  Lally,  as  each  connected  with  Ireland, 
it  may  be  fairly  observed,  that  if  the  one  was  \  ictorious  with  honoux',  the 
other  was  unsuccessful  without  dishonour;  and  it  may  be  likewise  regretted 
by  the  country,  on  which  each  reflected  such  a  lustre,  that  either  should 
have  been  opposed  to  the  other,  under  a  different  standard,  instead  of 
botli,  with  united  invincibility,  rather  resembling  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
in  the  happier  days,  when 

"Their  swords  kept  time,  and  conqiidr'd  side  by  side." 

Pope's  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.,  401,  402. 

The  axiom  that  "knowledge  is  power"  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
than  by  a  contrast  of  what  Coote  did  not  do  after  his  success  at  Wande- 
wash  with  what  he  might  have  done,  but  for  his  ignorance  of  how  very 
badly  the  French  were  situated.  Had  he  immediately  marched  to  Pondi- 
chei-ry,  he  could,  as  we  learn  from  Lally,  have  decided,  the  contest  between 
the  2  Companies,  by  making  himself  master  of  that  metropolis  within  8 
days !  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  letters,  entreaties,  orders,  and 
menaces,  from  Lally  to  the  Governor  during  2  years,  to  collect,  at  all 
events,  a  supply  of  rice  thei-e,  so  far  had  that  functionary  been  from  even 
commencing  the  establishment  of  a  single  magazine  of  the  kind,  that,  it  is 
said,  "il  n'y  avoit  pas  un  grain  de  ris  dans  la  place!"  But  the  English, 
having  had  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  give  a  wound  at  once  so  rapid  and  so  mortal  to  their 
enemy,  only  proceeded  to  deprive  that  enemy  of  his  limbs  before  striking 
at  his  head,  when,  by  striking,  as  they  might  have  struck,  immediately 
and  effectively  at  his  head,  the  limbs  would  have  fallen  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Coote's  attention  was  thvis  directed  to  a  reduction  of  the  sub- 
ordinate places  subject  to  the  French,  jH'evious  to  any  attack  upon  their 
metropolis.  Lally  raeanvrhile  withdrew  his  troops  successively  by  Chit- 
tapet  and  Gingee  to  Valdore,  in  order  "to  prevent  the  English  from  taking 
post  between  them  and  Pondicherry,  and  to  jirotect  the  districts  of  the 
south,  from  which  alone  provisions  could  be  obtained.     The  difficulties  of 
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Xally,  which,"  continues  my  hostile  authority,  "  had  so  long  been  great, 
were  now  approaching  to  extremity.  T]ie  array  was  absolutely  without 
equipments,  stores,  and  provisions,  and  he  was  destitute  of  resources  to 
supply  them.  He  repaired  to  Pondicherry  to  demand  assistance,  which 
lie  would  not  believe  that  the  Governor  and  Council  were  unable  to  afford." 
Amply  justified,  as  he  considered  himself  to  be,  in  this  impression,  and 
proportionably  provoked  at  their  refusal  to  aid  him,  "  he  represented 
them,  as  embezzlers,  and  peculators."  In  reply,  this  "knot  of  rogues," 
with  the  audacity  of  the  robber,  and  the  brass  of  the  prostitute,  abstained 
from  no  imputation  of  folly,  dishonesty,  and  even  "cowardice"  (credite 
2)Qsteril)  at  his  expense.  The  outrageous  insiibordination  of  those  insolent 
officials  was  aggravated  by  a  mutiny  of  the  cavalry,  for  want  of  pay;  who, 
when  drawn  out,  in  order  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy  for  some  devastating 
and  plundering  horse -incursions  to  the  country  about  Pondicherry, 
whereby  84  villages  were  burned,  and  8,000  head  of  cattle  swept  away, 
not  only  refused  to  march  with  the  General,  but  made  dispositions  as  if 
they  all  designed  to  go  over,  like  27  who  actually  did  so,  to  the  English; 
several  of  the  more  violent  or  ruffianly  troopers,  on  the  night  of  February 
11th,  being  even  lieard  to  propose  what  they  termed  bringing  the  General 
to  reason,  by  turning  the  guns  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town  against  the 
Government  House  !  On  Lally's  representation  of  the  depositions  to  this 
alarming  effect  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  they  did  nothing  better  than 
propose  expedients,  which,  as  connected  with  a  preservation  of  their 
authority  in  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  implied,  (as  might  be 
expected,)  that,  whatever  they  or  theirs  might  receive,  he  was  to  get  no- 
thing !  To  2  of  their  agents,  European  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  a  large 
tract  of  country  was  let  (or  rather  under-let)  for  a  rent  of  1,450,000 
rupees  a  year;  from  whom,  on  the  plea  of  a  diminution  of  receipts  in 
proportion  to  recent  losses  of  territory,  the  answer,  like  the  Coiincil's, 
was,  that  "they  had  no  money;"  whei-eas  a  Malabar,  to  whom  Lally  had 
previously  rented  the  districts  around  Arcot,  agreed  to  advance  50,000 
rupees  in  10  days,  and  80,000  more  in  20  days,  on  condition  that  what 
was  left  of  the  districts  let  to  the  Council's  2  Europeans  should  be  leased 
to  him,  with  other  territory,  south  of  Pondicherry,  for  1,750,000  rupees 
a  year.  This  offer  (opposed,  of  course,  by  the  Council,  as  keeping  their 
finger  out  of  the  financial  pie,)  was  necessarily  accepted  by  Lally,  since  it 
would  furnish  him  with  some  money,  instead  of  leaving  him,  at  such  a 
critical  juncture,  yf\X\\o\\t-any ;  though  it  may  be  added  of  this  pecuniary 
aid  so  obtained  from  the  Malabar  capitalist,  that  it,  like  whatever  assist- 
ance of  the  kind  had  been  received  in  India,  could  enable  the  General  to 
do  little,  if  any  thing,  more,  than  "  stop  a  gap  for  the  present,"  or  barely 
keep  him  afloat,  as  on  a  mere  temporary  plank,  amidst  the  ocean  of 
difficulties  which  raged  around  him — his  position,  if  any  body's  ever  was, 
being  that,  in  Pope'-s  words,  of 

"  A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  Fate ! " 

Between  the  ably-directed  supei-iority  of  foreign  power,  and  the  xmscru- 
puloixs  spirit  of  domestic  disaffection,  against  which,  like  Hercules  opposed 
to  the  2  .serpents,  he  had  at  once  to  contend,  the  only  wonder  is,  how  he 
could  so  long  contrive  to  resist  the  former,  while  in  every  way  crossed 
and  worried  b}'  the  latter! 

Since  the  victory  of  the  English  at  "Wandewash,  the  progress  of 
arms  by  land,  seconded  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  squadron 
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•was  SO  o-reat,  that,  previous  to  March  ISth,  their  advanced  military  out- 
])Osts  approached  and  skirmished  with  those  of  the  French  around  Pondi- 
cherry  while  the  naval  armament  showed  itself  off  the  port,  causing  the 
more  alarm,  from  the  absence  of  any  force  of  the  kind  there.  In  this 
emerceucy,  Lally,  to  impose  upon  the  English,  by  making  them  think  the 
French  troops  to  be  many  more  than  they  really  were,  issued  his  orders 
for  a  general  review,  to  be  held,  the  20th,  outside  the  town,  along  the  sea 
shore,  or  in  view  of  the  hostile  squadron;  at  which  display,  the  regular 
soldiery  were  to  be  apparently  augmented  by  the  presence  of  1100  Euro- 
T)eansj  600  of  whom  were  invalids  only  fit  for  garrison-duty,  and  the 
remainder,  500  inhabitants  of  the  place,  including  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  all  in  uniform,  the  material  for  which  was  supplied.  On 
the  day,  however,  for  this  well-designed  display,  250  of  those  refractory 
employes  of  the  Company,  headed  by  the  Council,  and  armed  with  muskets,, 
tumuituously  entered  the  General's  apartment ;  exclaiming,  that  they 
would  not  obey  his  order,  or  any  command  to  them,  unless  from  the 
Governor  established  by  the  Company.  The  Members  of  the  Council 
were  particularly  offensive  to  the  General,  in  claiining  an  exemption  from 
bearing  ai-ms  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town.  This  behaviour,  at  such  a 
crisis,  was  so  disreputable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  Governor  whom 
they  had  professed  themselves  ready  to  obey,  that  he  (to  his  credit!)  offered, 
if  they  would  march,  to  place  himself  at  their  head;  upon  which,  the- 
seditious  quibblers,  liars,  and  dastards  "ate  dirt,"  as  the  honest  Turks, 
would  say,  or  shamelessly  backed  out  of  what  they  alleged  they  would  do, 
by  refusing  to  obey  either  the  Governor,  or  the  General !  Lally  conse- 
quently had  the  2  spokesmen  of  the  Council,  and  2  others  of  the  most; 
prominent  recusants,  arrested,  and  punished  those  heads  of  the  cabal 
against  him,  by  banishing  them  from  the  town;  pronouncing  that  sentence, 
as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  in  terms  of  cutting  severity,  not 
to  be  forgotten ;  and,  having  disarmed  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
he  permitted  them^  as  it  were,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  or  "  with 
heartless  breasts,  and  xinperforming  hands,"  to  "leave  to  men  the  bus'ness 
of  the  Avar"* — thus  granting  them  the  ignominious  or  feminine  exemption 
they  claimed,  while  he  proceeded  to  hold  the  review  vnthout  them. 

"  As  we  wax  hot  in  faction, 
In  battle  we  wax  cold ; 
Wherefore  men  fight  not,  as  they  fought 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." — Lord  MACAtrtAY. 

Judging  likewise,  and  most  excusably  judging,  from  this  last  act  of 
opposition,  in  connexion  with  the  results  of  his  jjrevious  experience,  that 
the  Comicil's  "  measure  of  iniquity  was  now  full  to  overflowing,"  as  that 
of  an  insufferable  gang,  whose  Avicked  or  factious  conduct  had  too  gener- 
ally or  plainly  emanated  from  no  better  principle,  than  a  resolution  of 
opposing  him  in  everi/  thing,  he  prohibited  that  body  to  assemble  any 
more,  without  a  special  permission,  or  requisition  from  himself,  to  do  so. 
It  was  surely  high  time,  that  a  den  of  the  kind  should  be  closed,  if  the 
disorder,  of  which  it  was  so  foul  a  source,  was  not  to  reign  triumphant, 
and  thus  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  colony  much  sooner,  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  scandalous  anarchy  Avithin,  than  it  could  be  accomplished 
by  all  the  enemy's  poAver  from  Avithout.  Dui'ing,  indeed,  but  a  fcAV  days 
before,  2  other  outbreaks  of  sedition,  or  mutiny,  had  been  directed  against 

.•  See  Pitt's  version  of  the  scornful  speech  of  NumanuB,  in  Virgil's  9th  iEneid. 
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the  General.  In  1  of  these  outbreaks,  according  to  Voltaire,  a  company 
of  grenadiers  armed  with  sabres,  penetrated  into  the  chamber  of  the 
General,  insolently  demanding  some  money  from  him.  Although  alone, 
his  reply  was,  to  charge  them  sword  in  hand,  and  chase  them  out  of  the 
room.  Yet  this  was  the  man,  remarks  Voltaire,  of  whom  we  have  subse- 
quently seen  it  stated  in  print,  that  he  was  a  coward! 

From  January  to  May,  the  acquisitions,  at  the  expense  of  the  French, 
by  Coote  and  his  subordinate  officers,  supported  by  Admirals  Cornish 
and  Steevens,  continued  to  draw  the  fatal  circle  closer  and  closer  about 
Pondicherry;  as  including  the  reduction  of  Chittapet,  Timery,  Arcot, 
Devicotah,  Seringham,  Velore,  Trinoraalee,  Permacoil,  Alamparvah, 
Villaporum,  Carical,  Valdoi'e,  Chillambrum,  Cuddalore,  Verdachelum. 
In  the  operations  connected  with  those  conquests — which  Lally,  incapa- 
•citated  from  keeping  the  field  with  a  proper  force,  and  having  no  fleet 
to  aid  him  against  an  enemy  so  superior  on  botli,  elements,  was  \inable  to 
interrupt — nothing  appears  to  have  occurred  with  respect  to  the  Irish, 
"but  at  Arcot  and  Permacoil.  The  former  place,  with  a  garrison  of  247 
Europeans,  nearly  as  many  Sepoj^s,  22  pieces  of  cannon,  4  mortars, 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  military  stores,  when  not  3  of  the  defenders 
had  fallen,  and  10  days  before  a  storming  could  have  been  risked,  was 
given  up,  February  10th,  to  Coote  by  the  Governor,  designated  by  Orme 
as  "  the  French  officer,  Captain  Hussey  " — one,  I  should  think,  of  the 
otherwise  respectable  Irish  family  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,* — who,  how- 
ever, "  extenuated  the  early  surrender  by  the  certainty  of  not  being 
relieved,"  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  to  which  the  French  were 
reduced,  by  their  recent  defeat  at  Wandewash.  The  defence  of  the 
latter  place,  or  Permacoil,  was  moi'e  creditable  to  a  Milesian  veteran 
attached  to  the  Pegiment  of  Lally,  Colonel  0'Kennedy,t  then  lame  of 

*  The  "Barun  Huge  de  Hose  "  was  among  Henry  II. 's  earliest  Anglo-Xormans 
planted  in  Midhe,  or  Meatb.  There  that  nobleman  obtained  "  large  possessions," 
or  "  all  the  lands  of  Dies,  which  Scachlin  held,"  otherwise  "  the  Barony  of  Deece, 
the  ancient  estate  of  Melaghlin,  or  Melscachlin."  From  the  locality  of  Galtrim, 
Huge  de  Hose's  successive  senior  representatives,  under  the  ultiniatelj^  corrupted 
or  anglicized  name  of  "Hussey,"  have  been  known  as  Palatine  "Barons  of  Gal- 
trim." The  titular  "  Baron  of  Galtrim,"  in  1860,  was  "Edward  Horatio  Hussey," 
grandson  of  John,  likewise  "Baron,"  deceased  in  1803,  a  Captain  in  the  Austrian 
service,  in  which  several  Husseys  have  been  officers.  During  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution  in  Ireland,  .3  Husseys  sat  as  Members  in  King  James's  national  Par- 
liament of  1689,  at  Dublin  ;  and,  in  the  Jacoliite  army,  there  were  Husseys,  from 
the  rank  of  Ensign  to  that  of  Colonel,  amoug  the  infantry  Regiments  of  Sir 
Maurice  Eustace,  of  Lords  Gormanstown  and  Louth,  and  of  Mac  Elligot.  Various 
gentlemen  of  the  name  in  Leiuster  and  Munster  were  likewise  attainted  by  the 
Williamites.  M.  de  la  Ponce  specifies,  among  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  6 
Husseys  of  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  Regiments  of  Clare,  Berwdck,  and  Dillon, 
2  of  whom  were  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis. 

+  The  O'Kennedys  were  of  Dalcassian  origin,  being  descended  from  the  brave 
Kennedy  King  of  Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  deceased  in  951,  through  his 
son,  (and  elder  brother  of  the  great  Brieu  Boru)  Dunchuan.  The  origmal 
country  of  the  O'Kennedys  was  Glenomra,  coextensive  with  the  Parish  of  lullo- 
kcnnedy,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  whence  they  were  afterwards  generally  driven 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Thomond;  though,  writes  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  1860,  "some  of 
the  race  remained  behind,  and  their  descendants  are  still  extant  in  Glenomra, 
and  its  vicinity,  in  the  condition  of  small  farmers  and  cottiers."'  The  clan  tlien 
settled  to  the  east  of  the  Shannon,  in  Tipperary,  or  the  district  of  Ormond, 
anciently  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  in  modern  times,  or  as  merely  com- 
prised m  the  2  Baronies  of  Ui>per  and  Lower  Ormond.  Tiiere  the  sept  became 
■subdi\aded  into  3  branches,  or  those  of  0' Kennedy  Finn  the  Fair,  Don,  the 
£roum,  and  Ruadh,  the  lied.     Their  head,  the  O'Kennedy  sometimes  with  more, 
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old  wounds,  and  not  long  after  obliged  by  his  failing  sight  to  return  to 
Europe;  -who,  %vith  a  little  garrison  of  only  about  145  men,  of  whom  but 
15  gunners  were  Europeans,  did  not  surrender,  March  5th,  to  Coote, 
until  there  was  neither  cannon  nor  musket  ammunition  to  withstand  the 
final  assault  about  to  be  given,  nor  provisions  left  for  more  than  2  days; 
Coote  himself,  at  a  previous  repulse  there,  having  been  wounded  in  the 
knee.*  An  Irish  officer,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Regiment  of  Lally, 
merely  alluded  to  as  such,  or  anonymously,  and  as  "  supposed  to  be 
much  in  his  favour,"  is  noticed  to  have  brought  censure  upon  the 
General  from  his  enemies,  as  at  fault,  for  not  having  advanced,  v/ith  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  men  and  stores,  to  succour  Permacoil,  in 
such  an  expeditious  manner,  that  it  might  have  been  relieved.  But  we 
should  know  more  of  the  circumstances  of  this  "  short-coming  "  attri- 
buted to  the  anonymous  Irish  officer  by  the  enemies  of  Lally,  before 
admitting  that  officer  to  be  censurable,  on  an  imputation  from  so  preju- 
diced a  quarfei'. 

The  English,  by  the  commencement  of  May,  had  10  sail  of  the  line  at 
sea,  and  were  encamped  under  Coote  opposite  to  the  partly  natural, 
partly  artificial,  outwork  before  Pondicherry,  called  the  bound-hedge. 
Like  that  of  other  towns  in  India,  it  was  formed  of  the  sti'ong  prickly 
shrubs  of  ihe  country,  as  a  sufficient  barrier  against  any  sudden  plun- 
dering incursion  of  irregular  cavalry;  it  was  also  strengthened  at 
diffei'ent  points  by  redoubts  :  and  included,  besides  Pondicherry,  an  area 
of  nearly  7  square  miles  about  it.  To  the  protection  of  that  metropolis 
and  little  territory,  with  the  principal  force  he  still  contrived  to  keep 
together,  the  attention  of  Lally  was  now  directed  as  well  as  it  could  be, 
amidst  the  hostility  of  those  whose  contributions  to  the  public  defence 
were  too  little  known  beyond  misrepresentations  of  him  as  the  cause  of' 
every  reverse;  while  he  more  justly  "retaliated  with  sarcasms  on  their 
soreness  for  the  loss  of  their  own  peculations,  out  of  the  districts  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon ! "  Continual  supplies  reaching,  and 
more  being  on  the  way  to,  the  besiegers,  "the  early  part  of  May,"  writes 
Dr.  O'Callaghan,  "was  occupied  in  skirmishes  and  attacks  on  the  French 
out]josts,  in  which,  the  British  being  almost  invariably  successful,  the 
besieged  were  driven,  by  the  20th,  within  the  bound-hedge,  and  Coote 
commenced  the  regular  investment  of  the  place ;  whilst  Lally  found 
himself  surrounded,  and  at  bay,  and  shut  up  in  the  town  with  a  deficient 
supply  of  provisions,  and  many  useless  non-combatants  to  be  j^rovided 
for.  In  this  extremity,  desei'ted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  supported 
him,  and  thwarted,  opposed,  and  maligned  by  the  Council  and  Officials 
within  the  walls,  he  had  turned  his  eyes  everywhere  around,  seeking  for 
the  aid  and  alliance  of  the  Indian  Princes."  Among  them  he  managed 
to  set  on  foot,  with  "the  famous  Hyder  Ali,  then  rising  into  power  in 
the  Mysore  country,"  a  treaty  for  the  relief  of  Pondicherry,     "  These 

sometimes  with  less,  power,  according  to  the  fortune  of  war,  was  known  as  a 
Prince,  Lord,  or  Chief  of  Ormond  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  War  of  the 
devolution,  the  name  appears  among  the  infantry,  horse,  and  dragoon  officers  of 
King  James's  army ;  and  the  Williamite  outlawries  exhibit  due  proscriptions  of 
Kennedy  proprietors,  as  Jacobite  loyalists.  To  the  Eegiments  of  Lee,  O'Brien, 
Clare,  Bulkeley,  Dillon,  Berwick,  &c.,  in  the  Brigade,  the  O'Kennedys  supphed 
officers,  including  some  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis. 

"Colonel  Coote,"  says  Orme,  "by  constantly  exposing  his  own  person  with 
the  Sepoys,  had  brought  them  to  sustain  dangerous  services,  from  which  the- 
Jiuropeans  were  preserved." 
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negociations  were  conducted  witli  sucli  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  tliey 
were  entirely  concealed  from  the  English  till  the  24th  of  May,  whcu 
Coote  received  intelligence  of  their  success  and  completion,  by  a  letter 
fi'om  a  correspondent  within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry;  informing  him, 
that  Lally  was  about  to  march,  with  a  strong  detachment,  to  join  Hyder 
Ali  at  Thiagur ;  and,  although  the  latter  part  of  the  rumour  did  not 
prove  true,  yet,  on  the  7th  of  June,  he  was  informed,  that  the  1st  divi- 
sion of  the  Mysore  troops  had  actually  arrived  at  Thiagur,  on  their 
march  towards  Poudicherry ;  within  sight  of  which  they  arrived  on  tlio 
23rd,  when  an  outpost  engagement  took  place  between  them  and  the 
English,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  On  the  27th,  the 
treaty  between  Hyder  Ali  and  the  French  was  signed,  and,  next  day, 
the  Mysoreans  left  the  camp,  promising  soon  to  return,  with  augmented 
forces.  Both  armies,  awaiting  their  arrival,  remained  inactive  till  the 
14th  of  July ;  on  which  day,  Coote,  who  had  availed  himself  of  the 
interruption  of  active  operations  to  visit  Madras,  and  consult  with  the 
Council,  retui-ned  to  the  Bi'itish  camp.  On  the  17th,  Major  Mooi-e 
was  attacked,  at  Trivadi,  by  the  Mysore  forces,  and,  from  their  great 
superiority  of  numbers,  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  retreat ;  but, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  they  received  several  checks  from  the 
British,  which,  being  repeated,  on  many  occasions,  in  August,  and.  the 
English  troops  cutting  off  their  convoys  and  foraging  parties,  food  began 
to  be  very  dear  and  scarce  in  their  camp,  and  the  Sepoys  to  desert. 
Lally  did  everything  in  his  power  to  persuade  them  to  remain  ;  but  they 
were  Orientals,  and  seeing  that  his  star  was  on  the  wane,  they  withdrew 
in  large  bodies,  or  in  small  numbers,  to  escape  the  English  cavaliy;  and, 
by  the  end  of  August,  Lally  was  abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  to  his  own 
resources,  now  very  much  impaired  indeed."  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  preparing  to  carry  on  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry  with 
augmented  vigour,  by  forcing  their  way  beyond  the  bound-hedge  and 
redoubts,  on  the  land  side ;  while,  on  the  sea  side,  it  was  determined, 
that  their  fleet  should  "  press  the  dire  blockade  "  even  throughout  the 
monsoon  season,  "a  thing  never  before  attempted !  "  Their  army,  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  consisted  of  between  8000  and  9000  men,  of 
whom  between  2000  and  3000  were  Europeans,  and  GOOO  native  foot 
or  horse;  and  their  navy  amounted  to  17  sail  of  the  line. 

"  Lally,"  notes  Mill,  "  had  now,  and  it  is  no  ordinary  praise,  during 
almost  8  months  since  the  total  discomfiture  of  his  army  at  Wandewash, 
imposed  upon  the  English  so  much  respect,  as  deterred  them  from  the 
siege  of  Pondicherry  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  state  of  his 
resources,  found  means  to  supply  the  fort,  which  had  been  totally  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  with  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  the  garrison  for 
several  months.  And  he  still  resolved  to  strike  a  blow,  which  might 
impress  them  that  he  was  capable  of  offensive  operations  of  no  incon- 
siderable magnitude."  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  the 
external  line  of  the  bound-hedge  and  redoubts  should  be  maintained  as 
long  as  possible  against  the  enemy;  since  the  ground  behind  that  barrier, 
or  between  it  and  Pondicheny,  afforded  i)asture  for  a  number  of  cattle 
sufficient  to  supply  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  with  the  aid  of  the 
additions  to  the  existing  stock,  which  might  be  introduced  in  small  con- 
voys occasionally,  or  from  time  to  time,  .so  long  as  the  line  should 
remain  unforced ;  whereas,  if  captured  by  the  English,  that  capture 
■would  be  "  the  beginning  of  the  end  "  for  the  besieged,  thus  reduced 
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to  limited,  and  constantly-decreasing,  means  of  subsistence.  The  force 
•vvhicli  Lally  could  mustei-,  for  assailing  that  of  the  besiegers,  was 
far  inferior  in  strength  to  theirs,  yet  not  so  much  so,  that  it  might  not 
inflict  a  severe  stroke  upon  them,  by  stratagem ;  through  which,  even 
though  not  altogether  defeated,  they  might  be  so  shattered  and  dis- 
couraged, as  to  be  obliged  to  desist  from  their  immediate  design,  upon 
the  bound-hedge  and  redoubts,  for  some  time ;  if  not  also  compelled,  by 
the  autumnal  rains,  and  other  circumstances,  to  defer  a  renewal  of  their 
attempt  to  a  much  later  period.  His  consequent  plan  of  action  was,  on 
the  night  of  September  the  4th,  to  attack  the  English  camp  by  surprise, 
for  which  undertaking,  "  dispositions,"  says  the  hostile  narrative,  "were 
made  with  much  skill  and  sagacity;"  and  it  adds,  that,  "although 
Colonel  Coote  entertained  spies  and  correspondents  in  the  town,  not  1 
of  them  acquired  the  least  surmise  of  Lally' s  intentions,  or  suspected  any 
unusual  operation."  The  entire  strength  of  tlie  French  for  this  sortie, 
(owing  to  detachments  elsewhere)  appears  to  have  been  but  2400  men, 
or  1400  European  infantry,  100  of  the  like  cavalry,  and  900  Sepoys — 
if  the  actual  total  were  not  rather  under  that  estimate,  when  we  con- 
sider it  as  an  enemy's.  The  English  were  to  be  assailed  on  3  points  in 
front,  or  at  a  retrenchment,  and  at  2  redoubts,  while  the  Battalion  of 
India  and  Volunteers  of  Boui-bon,  under  an  experienced  otficer  of  the 
Company's  service,  were  to  settle  the  business,  it  would  seem,  by  a  simul- 
taneous onslaught  against  the  besiegers'  rear.  "  As  soon  as  the  firing 
became  general  at  the  entrenchment  on  the  Oulgarry  road,  the  redoubt 
on  the  hillock  and  the  tamarind  redoubt,"  or  tlie  3  former  posts,  "  these 
troops,"  states  Orme,  of  the  Battalion  of  India,  and  Volunteers  of 
Bourbon,  "  were  to  advance  from  the  village  in  which  they  were  halting, 
and  proceed  along  a  short  road  which  would  bring  them  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Villenore  avenue,  and  exactly  in  the  rear  of  the  right  flank 
of  the  English  encampment;  on  which  tliey  were  to  fall  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  in  full  confidence,  that  the  other  attacks  would  have  thrown  the 
whole  camp  into  disorder,  by  the  uncertainty  and  distraction  of  what  and 
where  succours  were  to  be  sent."  Lally  himself,  "  with  a  guard  of  horse, 
remained  at  the  bridge  of  Oulgarry.  Calculation  had  been  made  when 
all  the  troops  would  arrive  within  equal  reach  of  their  respective  attacks, 
where  they  were  to  wait  in  silence  for  the  signal  of  2  sky-rockets  which 
were  to  be  thrown  up  at  Oulgarry,  when  all  were  to  advance  to  the 
attacks  allotted  them.  The  sky-rockets  were  shot  off  a  little  befoi'e 
midnight,  and  soon  after  the  firing  commenced,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  tamarind  redoubt,  the  hillock,  and  at  the  retrenchment  in  the 
avenue  of  Oulgarry.  The  attack  at  the  tamarind  redoubt  was  repulsed ; 
but  the  redoubt  on  the  hillock  was  carried  ;  the  Lieutenant  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  3  gunners,  were  made  prisoners  thei-e,  and  the  rest  of  the 
guard  di'iven  out ;  nor  did  they  rally."  This  gave  the  French  "  time  to 
carry  off  a  brass  three  pounder,  destroy  the  cari-iage  of  another,  spike  up 
a  3rd,  and  burn  down  the  battery.  At  the  retrenchment  in  the  Oulgarry 
road,  the  attack  and  defence  were  more  fierce.  Colonel  Coote  himself 
brought  down  troops  to  that  in  the  Villenore  avenue  and  Barthelmi's 
garden,  and  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  advanced  across  to  sustain 
the  other  redoubt ;  against  which  Lorrain's  and  Lally's  persisted,  until 
^  Serjeants,  besides  common  men,  were  killed ;  when  the  ofEcei-s,  hearing 
no  signs  of  the  main  attack,  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  English  camp, 
drew  off.     This  division,  by  some  unaccountable  error,  instead  of  advanc- 
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ing  to  the  villages  under  the  Fort  of  Villenore,  halted  in  another,  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  it,  not  far  from  the  river  "  Ariancopang,  "  and  in  a  line 
with  the  village  of  Oulgany.  At  this  erroneous  distance,  they  had  not 
time,  after  the  sky-i'ockets  were  fired,  to  reach  the  ground  of  their 
attack,  before  the  3  others  were  either  repvJsed,  or  ceased.  They  were 
led  by  D'Harambure,  who  had  always  behaved  hitherto  with  gallantry," 
though,  concludes  this  Anglo-Indian  writer,*  "  Lally,  with  the  usual 
severity  of  his  prejudices,  imputed  the  failure  to  a  design,  as  th^  Com- 
mander of  the  Company's  troops,  of  frustrating  the  honour  which  would 
have  redounded  on  himself,  had  the  hardy  effort  he  was  making  succeeded 
to  his  expectation." 

How  many  reasons  there  were  for  this  asserted  "  severity  "  of  Lally's 
*' prejudices,"  in  reference  to  the  Com[)any's  officials  and  partizans, 
need  not  be  recapitulated  here,  since  "  what  so  tedious  as  a  twice-told 
tale  ! "  But,  considering  that  the  Company's  Battalion  of  India  were 
so  imbued  with  the  hostile  feelings  of  their  masters  to  the  General — 
that  their  leader,  D'Hai-ambure,  was  a  military  man  of  experience  and 
distinction  in  that  service,  3'ears  before  the  General's  arrival  in  India — 
that,  after  such  a  long  professional  career  there,  he  can  scai'cely,  if  at 
all,  be  supposed  anything  but  very  well-informed  with  respect  to  the 
country  about  Pondicherry — that  he,  and  the  Company's  troops,  or  the 
Battalion  of  India,  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  the  strongest 
in  the  army,  would  thus  seem  the  fittest  to  act  v^^here  appointed,  and 
where  a  spirited  assault  would  be  most  likely  to  render  the  general 
operations  against  the  English  effective — that,  nevertheless,  it  was  onl-i/ 
the  Company's  officer  and  the  Company's  troops  who  were  not  up  at  the 
time  and  at  the  point  required — considering  all  these  "  ugly-looking 
circumstances,"  and  the  very  unscrupulous  character  of  Lally's  enemies, 
7i€  cannot,  I  think,  be  fairly  censured  in  this  instance,  any  more 
than  in  others,  for  what  is  termed  "the  usual  severity  of  his  preju- 
dices." The  Company's  officers  and  troops  were  among  his  special 
adversaries,  and  to  the  absence  from,  or  non-performance  of,  their  task 
by  them,  through  what  is  imsatisfactorily  designated  "  some  unaccountable 
error,"  though  the  rest  of  the  forces  were  present  to  act  as  had  been 
designed,  the  frustration  of  the  General's  confessedly  well-laid  })lan 
against  the  enemy,  without  a  fair  trial  of  it,  was  unquestionably  owing. 
If  even 

"trifles,  light  as  air, 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong, 

As  jiroofs  of  Holy  Writ," 

did  not  Lally  here  merely  feel,  as  any  body  else,  in  his  position,  must 
have  felt  ? — and  how  much  more  was  he  acquainted  with,  than  we  are 
acquainted  with,  to  justify  "the  usual  severity  of  his  prejudices"  in  the 
culpable  direction,  where  that  alleged  "  severity  "  was  made  a  grievance 
of  1 — as  if  the  provocation  for  such,  and  far  greater  "  severity,"  were  not 
but  too  abundant,  and  too  intolerable,  to  admit  of  any  other  than  the 
very  worst  opinion  being  entertained  of  tliose,  from  whom  that  provoca- 
tion proceeded !  The  necessarily  brief  dui-ation  of  this  broken-oflf 
nocturnal  affair,  between  the  French  and  English,  was  attended  with 

"  Mr.  Orme  was  a  native  of  India,  having  been  bom  in  the  territory  of  Travan- 
core.  To  this  circumstance,  the  minuteness  of  local  details  in  his  work  is  appar- 
ently attributable ;  a  minuteness,  that  makes  the  book  so  much  more  valuable, 
than  generally  readable. 
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little  loss  to  either  party,  or,  apparently,  not  50  men  a  side;  the  Eegi- 
ments  of  Lally  and  Lorrain  being  the  principal  sufferers,  on  that  of  the 
French. 

From  the  4th  to  the  13th,  the  English,  under  Colonel  Monson,  (by  an 
unseasonable  order  from  Europe,  raised  to  command,  instead  of  Coote,) 
having  made  arrangements  by  night  to  break  through  the  bound-hedge 
and  its  redoubts,  succeeded  in  doing  so;  the  French  foi'ces,  except  some 
in  the«fortified  outposts  of  Ariancopang  and  Madras,  retiring  towards 
the  glacis  of  Pondicherry;  yet  being  joined  there  by  several  small 
escorts,  with  provisions  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  that  contrived 
to  elude  the  English.  lu  carrying  the  bound-hedge,  Monson  "svas  so 
severely  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  thus  disabled  from  commanding, 
that  Coote,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  Bengal,  had  to  take  that  officer's 
place,  and  ai-rived  before  Pondicherry,  on  the  20th.  By  October  1st, 
through  the  construction  of  several  works,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Ariancopang  and  Madras  redoubts,  he  acquired  "  the  entire  possession  of 
the  bound-hedge,"  consequently  tui-ning  "  against  the  town,  with  every 
advantage,  the  line  of  circumvallation  intended,  for  its  defence;"  and, 
soon  after,  prevented  a  party  with  bullocks  from  entering  the  place  by 
night.  In  the  night,  also,  between  the  6th  and  7th,  2  vessels,  the 
Baleine  and  Hermione,  were,  by  2G  armed  boats  from  the  English  fleet, 
cut  out  of  the  road  of  Pondicherry;  and  the  decrease  of  provisions  was 
BOW  so  much  felt  there,  that  Lally  called  a  council  to  propose  the  expul- 
sion of  all  the  Black  inhabitants;  which  proposal,  however,  through  the 
opposition  of  Messieurs,  the  Europeans,  who  would  be  thereby  deprived 
of  their  domestics,  was  negatived.  Nevertheless,  several  of  those  recus- 
ants requested  permission  from  Coote  for  their  families  to  retire  from  the 
town,  as  besieged,  to  the  neutral  or  Danish  and  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
coast,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  that  effect.  On  the  7th,  when  the 
expulsion  of  the  Blacks  was  proposed  by  Lally,  (which  it  would  have 
been  the  better  policy  to  adopt  then,  as  it  had  to  be  executed  after- 
wards,) and  on  the  8th,  the  refractory  and  demoralized  crew  whom  he 
was  making  such  exertions  to  defend,  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
justify  the  worst  portion  of  his  subsequent  general  denunciation  of  them 
in  France,  as  "rogues,  or  villains  fit  for  the  rack,"  Hating  him,  in 
proportion  to  every  measure  which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  for  the 
preservation  of  the  place,  they,  on  the  former  day,  threatened  to  assas- 
sinate him,  (apparently  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  which  their 
"high  mightinesses"  were  unwilling  to  suffer  from  the  ejection  of  the 
Blacks !)  and,  on  the  latter  day,  even  proceeded  to  make  that  threat 
good,  by  an  attempt  to  poison  him  !  *  Between  the  23rd  and  25th,  the 
English  Admirals,  from  apprehensions  respecting  the  weather,  and  in 
order  to  refit,  having  to  withdraw  for  a  time,  on  their  unexpected  disap- 
pearance, the  Convpagnie  des  Indes,  and  a  sloop  in  the  road  of  Pondi- 
cherry, were  directed  to  turn  this  lucky  absenteeism  to  account;  or  be 
ready  to  set  sail  by  the  30th,  in  order  to  obtain  provisions,  partly  from 
the  Danish  settlement  at  Tranquebar,  and  partly  by  intercepting  some 
of  the  native  grain-boats;  which,  at  that  season,  came  down,  with  wind 
and  tide  in  their  favour,  from  north  to  south,  mostly  keeping  in  sight  of 

"  Lally's  son  (most  probably  from  prudential  considerations)  is  rather  concise, 
in  merely  referring  to  his  father,   as   "plus  hai  a   chaque  mesure  que  lui  im- 

{)osait  le  salut  dela  ville:  menacg  d'assassinat   le  7  Octobre;   attaint  de  poison 
e8." 
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the  shore.  At  sea,  towards  which,  from  the  prevention,  by  the  great 
rains,  of  any  land-operations  of  consequence,  the  chief  attention  of  both 
sides  continued  to  be  directed,  the  Englisli  armed  boats,  November  7th, 
captured  1  boat  from  Tranquebar,  with  grain  for  Pondicherry,  and 
another,  freighted  thence,  with  effects  of  value.  Then,  learning  that  the 
Compagnie  des  Indes,  a  schooner,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  were 
taking  in  provisions  at  Tranquebar  for  Pondicherry,  the  enemy  des- 
patched 2  men-of-war  to  seize  them ;  which  2,  with  the  Salisbury  of  50 
guns,  already  at  Tranquebar,  obliged,  on  the  8th,  the  Compagnie  des 
Indes  to  strike;  the  schooner,  laden  with  400  bags  of  wheat,  and  some 
barrels  of  salted  meat,  running  ashore;  and  the  rest  having  to  dispei-se, 
and  escape,  as  well  as  they  could.  "  The  news  of  this  loss,"  we  are  told, 
"  was  i;eceived  at  Pondicherry,  with  as  much  concern  as  a  disaster  in  the 
field." 

The  9th,  a  ricochet-battery  of  4  eighteen-pounders,  planted  by  Coote 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  village,  1400  yards  to  the  north,  to  harass  the 
garrison  of  Pondicherry  by  a  plunging  fire  against  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  was  hotly  answered  by  12  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  place;  and  the 
battery,  proving  inefiective,  had  eventually  to  be  broken  up.  The  10th, 
according  to  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  at  Madras  for  con- 
verting the  blockade  into  a  regular  attack  on  Pondicherry,  the  English 
began  to  land  stores,  and  otlierwise  arrange  for  pressing  the  siege  with 
vigour.  The  12th,  information  being  received,  that  a  convoy  of  24 
European  and  100  Black  horse,  escorting  100  bullocks  laden  with  salted 
beef,  besides  a  parcel  of  the  same  at  the  croup  of  each  rider's  saddle, 
designed  to  enter  Pondicherry  by  night,  Coote,  in  consequence  of  those 
horsemen  losing  time  by  attempting  to  augment  their  stock  with  .300 
bullocks  met  on  the  way,  had  the  party  intercepted,  near  the  Fort  of 
Ariancopang,  on  the  13th,  at  4  in  the  morning,  by  a  stronger  detach- 
ment of  240  horse  and  foot;  but  12  European  horsemen  of  the  defeated 
escort  escaping  into  Pondicherry,  by  the  ferry,  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
St.  Thomas.  On  the  16th  a  vessel,  the  Admiral  Watson,  of  500  tons, 
came  from  Madras,  with  all  kinds  of  supplies  on  board,  in  furtherance 
of  the  measures  for  closer  operations,  mentioned  as  commenced  by  Coote 
on  the  10th;  and  on  the  18th,  Mr.  Call,  the  Chief  Engineer,  reached  the 
besieging  camp,  to  conduct  the  trenches.  To  protract  the  means  of 
subsistence  at  Pondicherry,  too  much  lessened  by  the  grain  which  the 
cavalry-horses  consumed  there,  and  turn  to  better  account  some  of  his 
best  troopers,  by  sending  them  to  join  1  of  the  2  divisions  of  his  forces, 
that,  from  Thiagar  and  Gingee,  yet  in  their  possession,  at  once  subsisted 
themselves,  and  gave  employment  to  the  enemies'  parties  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  Lally,  on  the  21st,  ordered  50  of  his  horsemen  to  make  a 
dash  through  the  besiegers'  lines;  and,  at  2  in  the  morning,  protected  by 
the  fire  of  200  grenadiers,  they  thus  escaped,  Avith  the  exception  of  13, 
who  were  captured,  from  the  inability  of  their  horses  to  keep  pace  with 
the  others.  The  heavy  rains  ceasing  by  the  2Gth,  Coote,  in  order  to 
harass  the  defenders  of  Pondicherry,  by  Tendering  the  garrison  duty  as 
fatiguing  as  possible,  directed  4  batteries  to  be  raised  in  such  positions,, 
that  the  shot  from  them  might  enfilade  the  works  of  the  place ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  men  and  guns  of  those  batteries  might  not  be 
exposed  to  any  certain  or  efiective  fire  from  the  town.  Since  the  frus- 
trated attempt  of  the  last  convoy  to  enter  the  place,  the  blockade  was 
most  vigilant,  or  strict,  by  land;  while,  at  sea,  several  armed  boats^ 
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■with  ari-ack  and  salted  provisions  for  the  besieged,  were  intercepted  by. 
the  English.  On  the  27th,  the  proportionably  increasing  distress  oblig- 
ing Lally  to  attend  no  longer  to  anything  but  the  stern  dictates  of 
necessity,  he  caused  all  the  Blacks  in  the  town,  amounting  to  about 
1400,  to  be  turned  out,  except  a  few,  who  were  domestics  to  the  principal 
inhabitants ;  and  he  had  to  put  the  soldiery  upon  an  allowance  of  only  a 
pound  of  rice  a  day,  with  a  little  meat  at  intervals. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  the  General  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  stronger  measure  of  ordering  every  house  in  the  town  to  be  searched 
for  provisions;  that  whatever  should  seem  superfluous  under  the  circum- 
stances might  be  brought  to  the  citadel,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  The  search  was  to  include,  and  commence 
with,  the  General's  own  residence,  that  others  might,  if  possible,  have 
no  grounds  for  complaining  of  a  regulation,  from  which  he  did  not 
claim  any  exemption.  It  was  pretended,  however,  that  those  charged 
with,  the  execution  of  this  unwelcome  task,  did  not  act  v/ith  sufficient 
disci'etion,  in  reference  to  officers  of  distinction.  The  ill-disposed 
■exclaimed  against  what  they  termed  the  ttjranny  to  which  they  were 
subjected  !  M.  Dubois,  as  Intendant  of  the  Army,  the  leading  enforcer 
of  this  order,  was  specially  held  up  to  general  execration.  "  When 
conquering  enemies  command  a  search  of  the  kind,"  remarks  Voltaire, 
"  nobody  dares  to  murmur;  when  the  General  ordered  it,  to  save  the 
■city,  all  rose  up  against  him."  At  the  head  of  this  impudent  clamour 
were  2  aristocratic  Colonels.  These  military  exquisites,  according  to  my 
British  authority,  "  lately  arx'ived  from  France,  men  of  family,  deemed 
the  search  in  their  apartments  an  affront,*  and  sent  word  to  Mr.  Lally, 
that  they  would  no  longer  act  as  officers,  but,  on  every  occasion,  as 
Volunteers.  But,"  it  is  added,  "the  event  justified  the  severity."  As 
an  illustrious  ruler  writes — 

"  "X^Tien  tempests  rise,  and  blacken  on  the  view, 
To  steer  the  bark  is  all  tliat  's  left  to  do : 
TJio'  Envy  liiss,  and  loud  Resentment  swell. 
Be  tlieir's  to  rage,  and  our's  to  govern  well." 

Feedekic  the  Great. 

On  the  2nd  and  3rd,  2  vessels,  a  sloop  and  a  pinnace,  which  remained  at 
Pondicherry,  were  despatched  for  Tranquebar.  Of  these,  the  pinnace 
was  eventually  taken,  though  not  till  after  she  and  her  companion 
accomplished  their  primary  task  of  landing  there  from  Pondicherry  100 
infantry,  whom  Lally  sent  away,  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  his  provi- 
sions, and  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  another  design,  he  had  for 
some  time  in  contemplation.  Eelying  but  little  himself  on  the  too 
dubious  assurances  he  had  received  of  a  relief  by  sea,  though,  from 
policy,  of  course,  not  discouraging  the  expectation,  in  others,  of  such  aid; 
and,  at  any  rate,  determined  upon  defending  himself  so  long,  that,  should 
a  naval  relief  appear,  it  would  find  him,  if  possible,  still  holding  out  to 
profit  by  it;  he  had  been  for  some  months  in  correspondence  with  a 
Mahratta  potentate,  Vizvazypunt,  to  prevail  on  him,  with  his  own 
numerous  force,  to  join  the  French  troops  still  abroad,  or  about  Gingee 
and  Thiagai-,  and  thus  united,  compel  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry.     Of  the  French  so  detached,  or  not  shut  up  in  Pondicherry, 

*  As  if  subordinate  officers  could  ever  be  justified  in  resenting,  as  an  affront^ 
wLat  their  General  might  order  for  the  public  good,  and  submit  to  himself,  before 
requiring  Ihem  to  do  so ! 
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those  ''assembled  at  Thiagar,"  says  my  Euglisli  account,  "were  so  mucli 
superior  to  the  little  posts  around,  that  they  became  the  terror  of  the 
country,  and  their  smallest  parties  brought  in  proA^isions  in  plenty,  and 
without  risque."  With  this  force  at  Thiagar  was  Major  Luke  Allen,  of 
the  old  family  of  St.  Woolstan's,  in  the  County  of  Kildare.  The  son  of 
a  mother  who  had  21  children,  he  passed  into  France  in  1735  to  enter  the 
Irish  Brigade;  rose  to  be  a  Major  in  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Bulkeley 
and  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis;  then  served  with  the  same  rank  in  the 
Regiment  of  Lally;  was  likewise  nominated  an  Aide-Major-General  to 
the  army  for  India  in  1757;  and  particularly  signalized  himself  there  in 
escalading  the  Fort  of  Sarzamalour,  by  forcing  his  way  into  it,  accom- 
panied only  by  1  officer  and  20  soldiers  of  the  Regiment  of  Lorrain.  On 
the  night  of  December  3rd,  taking  with  him  all  the  cavalry  at  Thiagar, 
the  Major  posted  himself  in  the  hills  westward  of  Trinomalee,  with  the 
view  of  joining  Vizvazypunt  in  marching  for  Pondicherry,  should  the 
pending  treaty  for  that  purpose  be  concluded  with  him  ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  these  cavalry,  uniting  with  the  100  European  infantry  last  landed 
from  Pondicherry  at  Tranquebar,  and  acting  as  a  guard  to  the  Envoy 
from  Lally,  empowered  to  conclude  the  negociation  for  the  relief  of 
Pondicherry,  the  Envoy,  thus  doubly  protected  by  horse  and  foot, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Mahratta's  camp. 

The  4  batteries,  which  Coote,  since  JSTovember  26th,  had  ordered  to  be 
constructed,  were  ready  for  service  by  December  Stii.  The  1st,  or 
Prince  of  Wales's,  of  4  guns,  was  from  the  beach  on  the  north,  to 
enfilade  the  great  street,  running  north  and  south,  through  what  was 
called  the  white  toion  of  Pondicherry;  the  2nd,  or  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's, of  4  guns  and  2  mortars,  was,  from  the  north-west,  to  enfilade  the 
north  face  of  a  large  countei'guard  before  the  north-west  bastion ;  the  3rd, 
or  Prince  Edward's,  for  2  guns  to  the  southward,  Avas  to  enfilade  the 
streets  from  south  to  north,  so  as  to  cross  the  fire  from  the  northern 
battery;  the  4th,  or  Prince  William's,  of  2  guns  and  1  mortar,  to  the 
south-west,  was  to  destroy  the  guns  in  St.  Thomas's  redoubt,  and  any 
vessel  or  boat  near  it.  The  4  "opened  at  midnight,  between  the  8th 
and  9th,  firing  all  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  vollies,  on  the  signal 
of  a  shell."  On  Coote's  approaching,  with  2  other  officers,  sufficiently 
close  to  the  place  to  perceive  the  effect  of  this  fire  upon  the  besieged,  he 
found,  that  dispositions  suitable  for  the  occasion  had  been  made  by  Lally; 
the  garrison  on  the  alert,  beating  to  arms  without  confusion,  and  eveiy- 
thing  being  right  along  the  bastions,  while  blue  lights  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  This  fire  of  cannon  and  mortars,  with 
cessations  at  uncertain  periods,  was  kept  up  through  the  rest  of  the 
month  by  Coote,  and  answered  with  corresponding  vivacity  by  Lally. 
The  loss  of  the  besiegers,  as  well  as  the  besieged,  in  killed  or  wounded 
by  the  artillery,  was  but  small;  the  former,  however,  not  the  less  attain- 
ing the  object  "  of  wasting  the  garrison  with  fatigue,  which  their  scanty 
allowance  of  provisions  little  enabled  them  to  endure."  For,  though 
some  supplies  of  food  were  able  to  run  the  blockade,  or  enter  the  place 
by  sea  during  the  month,  yet,  by  the  end  of  it,  the  stock  in  the  public 
magazine,  even  scanty  as  the  allowance  was  for  each  person,  would  not 
suffice  for  above  3  days;  it  being  further  ascertained,  that  no  search 
could  procure  what  would  suffice  beyond  15  days  more.  And  to  such  a 
low  scale  was  the  later  subsistence  of  the  garrison  brought,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Voltaire,  "  the  officer  was  reduced  to  a  half-pound  of  rice  a  day, 
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the  soldier  to  4  ounces."  Lally,  as  "  General,  had  2  rations,  and  2  little 
loaves,"  respecting  which  it  is  added,  that  "a  poor  woman,  burthen ed 
with  children,  having  appealed  to  him  for  assistance,  he  ordered  that 
every  day,  the  half  of  what  was  reserved  for  himself  should  be  given  to 
her."  Thus  any  objection  which  might  be  directed  against  him  by  the 
malice  of  disaffection,  on  the  ground  that  he  might  well  persist  in  defend- 
ing the  place  so  long,  as  having  a  double  portion  of  food  compared  with 
others,  was  forestalled,  since  he  reserved  but  half  for  himself;  and  he 
acted,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  meritorious  or  charitable  manner,  by  dailv 
allotting  the  other  half,  to  sustain  the  poor  woman  and  children.  That 
malice  of  disaffection,  referred  to,  as  but  too  corruptly  anxious  for  a 
surrender,  is  duly  admitted,  even  by  a  French  contemporary  writer 
adverse  to  Lally;  who,  in  mentioning,  how  "he  had  been  sent  to  India 
by  the  Company,  as  much  to  defend  them  against  their  domestic^  as. 
their  foreign,  enemies,"  observes,  "  the  first  were  their  most  devoted 
.servants,  who,  enriched  hy  t/ieir  spoils,  and  having  nothing  more  to 
gain  from,  the  distress  to  which  they  had  reduced  them,  were  inwardly 
desirous  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  in  order  to  cover  their 
particidar  depredations,  xmder  the  general  system  of  pillage,  which  always 
attends  conquest^  On  the  29th,  for  closer  or  moi'e  decisive  operations 
against  the  defences  than  those  of  the  4  batteries  previously  specified, 
•which  were  erected  at  from  1000  to  1200  yards  distance  of  the  town — a 
new  battery,  called  the  Hanover,  of  10  guns  and  3  mortars,  was  com- 
menced to  the  north,  at  450  yards  from  the  walls,  against  the  north-west 
counterguard  and  curtain  of  the  place.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  communications  reached  Lally  from  his  agents  with  Yizvazypunt, 
expressing  hopes  of  success  in  the  negociation  with  that  potentate  for 
raising  the  siege;  and  it  was  even  reported  in  the  English  camp,  that  a 
large  Mahratta  force,  with  all  the  French  cavalry,  were  actually  on  the 
march  to  Thiagar,  "  whence  they  intended,  at  all  events,  to  push,  with 
pro\dsions,  to  Pondicherry." 

The  year  1760  ended,  and  the  year  1761  commenced,  aronnd  Pondi- 
cheiTy,  amidst  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  raged,  with 
corresponding  effects  on  sea  and  land,  from  8  in  the  evening  of  December 
31st,  to  between  3  and  4  in  the  morning  of  Januaiy  1st.  The  English 
blockading  squadron,  then  consisting  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  2  frigates,  a 
fire-ship,  and  a  store-vessel  from  Madras,  in  all  12  sail,  were  generally 
dispersed,  shattered,  or  run  aground;  3  being  sent  to  the  bottom,  with 
•  1100  men.  Allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  2  elements,  the 
ravages  of  the  temjiest  by  land  were  proportioned  to  the  destruction  by 
sea.  Having  noted  how  all  the  temporary  barracks  of  the  besiegers' 
camp  and  its  outposts  were  swept  away,  and  the  ammunition  abroad 
for  immediate  service  ruined,  nothing,  except  under  masonry  (as  the 
principal  store  of  gunpowder  was)  being  undamaged,  my  British  his- 
torian adds — "  The  soldiers,  unable  to  carry  off  their  muskets,  and  resist 
the  storm,  had  left  them  to  the  ground,  and  were  driven  to  seek  shelter 
whei-ever  it  was  to  be  found.  Many  of  the  Black  attendants  of  the 
camp,  from  the  natural  feebleness  of  their  constitution,  perished  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  hour.  The  sea  had  everywhere  broken  over  the  beach, 
and  overflowed  the  country  as  far  as  the  bound-hedge;  and  all  the 
batteries  and  i-edoubts  which  the  army  had  raised  were  intirely  ruined." 
On  the  other  hand,  "  the  town  of  Pondicherry  beheld  the  storm,  and  its 
effects,  as  a  deliverance  sent  from  Heaven.     The  sun  rose  clear,  and 
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shewed  tlie  havoc  S]:)read  around.  It  was  proposed  by  some,  t()  march, 
out  immediately,  and  attack  the  English  army;  but  this  operation  was 
impracticable ;  because  no  artillery  could  move  through  the  inundation, 
nor  could  the  tx'oops  carry  their  own  ammunition  dry;  otherwise  300 
men,  properly  armed,  would  not,  for  3  hours  after  day-light,  have  met 
Avith  100  together,  in  a  condition  to  resist  them."  Now,  or  "in  the 
interval  before  the  English  ships  in  the  road  were  repaired,  or  others 
joined  them  from  the  sea,"  miglit  a  naval  relief  have  securely  entered  the 
harbour  with  supplies,  and  saved  the  place,  "even  in  the  11th  hour." 
But  no  such  relief  appeared.  To  profit,  nevertheless,  to  the  utmost  in 
his  power,  by  such  a  disaster  as  this  tempest  was  to  the  enemy,  Lally, 
on  the  2nd,  hurried  away  letters  to  the  French  Residents  at  Tranquebar, 
Puliacate,  and  Negapatam ;  iirging  them,  in  the  most  pressing  terms, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
English  fleet,  to  forward  him  provisions.  To  effect  this  the  more  readily, 
he  v/rote,  "offer  great  rewards.  I  expect  17,000  Morattoes  within  these 
4  days.  In  short,  risk  all,  attempt  all,  force  all,  and  send  us  some  rice, 
should  it  be  but  half  a  garse  at  a  time." 

But  the  superior  resources,  and  characteristic  energy  of  the  English, 
in  naval  matters,  so  soon  repaired  the  damage  inflicted  by  sea,  that,  "in 
a  week  after  the  storm,  which  had  raised  such  hopes  of  deliverance  in 
the  garrison  of  Pondicherry,"  the  blockade  of  the  harbour  was  resumed, 
by  Rear- Admiral  Steevens,  with  11  sail  of  the  line,  and  2  frigates; 
whose  "  boats,  continually  cruizing,  intercepted,  or  drove  away,  whatso- 
ever embarkations  came  towards  the  road,  with  provisions."  After  using 
eveiy  diligence  to  restore  the  various  works  and  stations  of  his  lines  and 
encampment  to  the  condition  they  were  in  before  the  hurricane;  the 
more  so,  as  the  menacing  reports  continued  with  respect  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  who,  if  such  repairs  were  not  made,  would  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  provisioning  the  town;  Coote  resolved,  on  the  5th,  to  endeavour 
to  surprise  St.  Thomas's  redoubt,  furnished  with  4  twenty-four  pounders, 
and  the  only  outpost  of  consequence  still  retained  by  Lally.  That 
redoubt  stood  in  reference  to  the  assailants  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
channel  connected  with  the  river  which  supplied  water  to  the  ditches  of 
the  town.  "  After  it  was  dark,"  says  my  English  account,  "  a  French 
officer,  with  3  troops  of  his  nation,  who  had  taken  service  in  the  English 
army,  crossed  first,  whilst  Colonel  Coote  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the 
detachment,  halted  on  the  nether  side  of  the  chaunel.  The  officer  was 
challenged,  and  answered,  that  he  came  from  the  town  with  a  party, 
which  Lally  had  sent  off  in  haste,  on  intelligence  that  the  English 
intended  to  attack  the  redoubt  this  very  night.  He  was  believed  and 
admitted ;  and  Colonel  Coote,  hearing  no  bustle,  or  firing,  immediately 
sent  over  the  front  of  his  party,  who,  as  soon  as  tlieir  numbers  were 
sufficient,  declared  themselves,  and  threatened  to  put  the  whole  guard  to 
death,  if  a  single  man  made  the  least  noise,  or  attempted  to  escape.  All 
obeyed,  excepting  1  Caffre,  who  stole  away  lui  perceived.  They  con- 
sisted of  1  Serjeant,  5  gunners,  5  Caffres,  and  some  Sepoys."  Notwith- . 
standing  that  the  alarm  was  given  at  Pondicherry,  (no  doubt  by  the 
Caffre  Avho  escaped)  upon  which  blue  lights  a])peared  there  at  1  in  the 
morning,  as  if  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  and  a  well-aimed  fire  of  single 
shot  was  also  directed  thence  at  the  captured  post,  from  2  to  4  all 
seeming  quiet,  tlie  place  was  secured  with  suitable  works ;  and  left  by 
Coote  in  the  custody  of  a  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  who,  with  40  Euro- 
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peans,  and  as  many  Sepoys  as  made  his  party  170  in  number,  had  orders  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last.  Lally,  however,  to  give  the  enemy  a  partincr 
blow  there,  ordered  the  veteran  Alexander  Mac  Geoghegan,  (who  had 
beaten  Breretou  at  Wandewash)  to  recapture  the  surprised  post  with 
2  companies  of  grenadiers,  supported  by  volunteers  from  the  garrison  of 
Pondicherry.  Advancing  through  water  breast-high,  the  Irish  officer 
and  his  men  reached  the  fort  at  5  o'clock,  and  assaulting  it,  according 
to  the  English,  "on  every  side  at  once,  few  fired,  and  all  pushed,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  through  the  ditch,  over  the  parapet.  The  resistance  was 
not  equal,  either  to  the  strength  of  the  post,  for  it  was  closed  on  all  sides, 
or  to  the  number  of  the  guard,  which  were,  including  the  Sepoys,  170 
men.  Some  escaped,  by  jumping  over  the  parapet;  a  few  were  killed; 
and  the  greatest  part,  with  the  officer,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.* 
At  noon,  Lally  sent  back  all  who  had  been  taken  to  the  English  camp, 
for  want  of  provisions  to  feed  them ;  but  on  condition,  that  they  should 
not  act  again.  This  discovery  of  the  distress  of  the  garrison  could  only 
be  required  or  warranted  by  the  utmost  necessity."  From  the  6th  to  the 
9  th,  the  besiegers  woi-ked  at  a  commanding  redoubt,  on  a  spit  of  .sand, 
to  mount  16  guns  and  contain  400  men;  and  laboured  to  complete  the 
Hanover  battery,  which  the  ai'tillery  from  the  town  strove  to  interrupt, 
though  with  little  eflect;  and  supplies  of  siege-cannon,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  to  replace  recent  losses  by  the  storm,  were  for^'^.rded  by  sea  from 
Madras.  By  the  9th,  too,  information  reached  the  English,  which  freed 
them  from  any  further  alarm  with  respect  to  Vizvazypunt,  and  his 
Mahrattas;  that  potentate,  on  being  offered  so  much  better  terms  for 
agi-eeing  to  leave  Pondicheriy  to  its  fate,  than  the  French  could  ofier  to 
induce  him  to  aid  them,  having  definitively  declared,  they  were  to 
expect  nothing  from  him.  Upon  this,  Major  Allen,  and  his  200  Euro- 
pean horse,  and  100  foot,  quitted  the  Mahratta  camp,  and  a  return  to 
Pondicherry  being  the)i  impossible,  marched  away  to  enter  the  service  of 
Hyder  Ali  at  Bangalore  ;  the  Major,  with  his  companions  in  arms,  being 
thus  the  only  portion  of  the  French  force  in  India  enabled  by  circumstances 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  "no  surrender."t  And  now,  or  from  the  10th 
to  the  15th,  the  combined  fire  of  the  Hanover  and  Eoyal  batteries — 
including  21  cannon,  of  which  17  were  24,  and  4  were  18,  pounders, 
besides  6  mortars — added  to  the  "vdgour  of  the  besiegers  in  making  their 
approaches,  became  as  destructive  t-o  the  defences,  as  exhausting  to  the 
defenders,  of  the  town ;  where,  in  order  to  give  the  utmost  time  for 
the  possible  appearance  of  a  relieving  fleet,  the  wretchedly  inadequate 
remains  of  the  usual  sources  for  subsistence  were  eked  out  by  the  con- 
.sumption  of  camels,  elephants,  cats,  and  dogs  ;  the  flesh  of  1  of  the 
last-mentioned  animals  selling,  in  the  extreme  scarcity,  for  13  rupees,  or 
half-crowns,  otherwise  £21  For  a  resistance  beyond  the  15th,  even  of 
such  food  as  did  exist,  there  would  be,  in  2  days,  kone  ! 

Meantime,  the  situation  of  him,  who  was  charged  with  the  preservation 
of  all,  bad  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  comparative 

•  Of  Alexander  Mac  Geoghegan,  connected  with  this  last  success  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Pondicherry,  my  manuscript  memoir  merely  states,  that  "le  Eoi 
hii  accorda,  au  commencement  de  I'annee  1774,  le  brevet  de  Colonel,  a  Brive-la- 
Gaillarde." 

+  Memorandum  on  Luke  AUen  in  the  late  John  O'Connell's  French  MSS.  on 
Irish  Brigade,  compared  with  Mr.  Orme's  history.  There  was  a  "  Luke  Allen"  to 
the  last,  or  1792,  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Begiment 
of  Berwick. 
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"  hell  on  earth. "  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  became,  as  the  siege  drew 
to  its  termination,  or  for  several  weeks,  more  aud  more  analogous  to 
Milton's  idea  of  the  maddening  extent  of  misery,  presenting,  as  it  were, 

"  In  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour." 

While,  as  regards  the  vastly-superior  besieging  force  opposed  to  him, 
Lally  might  be  deemed  but  too  abundantly  occupied  in  keeping  a  lion  at 
bay  outside  the  ramparts  of  Pondicherry,  as  regards  his  unprincipled 
official  foes  and  their  partizans,  he  might  be  considered  to  exist  amidst  so 
many  scorpions  within  those  ramparts.  Even  his  naturally-vigorous  con- 
stitution collapsed,  beneath  the  intolerable  amount  of  increasing  trouble 
and  bitter  vexation  imposed  upon  him.  Confined,  from  December  4th, 
to  his  bed,  by  convulsions,  and  receiving  there  every  day  the  unmanly  or 
heartless  annoyance  of  anonymous  letters,  threatening  him  with  being 
despatched  by  the  dagger  or  poison,  and  finally  believing  himself  to  be 
actually  poisoned — for  what,  that  was  most  demon-like,  might  he  not 
believe,  as  worthy  of  such  a  Pandemonium  1 — he  fell  into  epileptic  fits. 
Nevertheless,  upon  the  apprehension  of  an  assault  by  the  besiegers  on  the 
night  of  Januaiy  13th,  he,  although  up])arently  in  a  dying  state,  issued  a 
general  call  to  arms,  had  himself  carried  out  to  the  ramparts,  distributed 
■with  his  feeble  hands  whatever  wine  still  remained  to  the  worn-down 
soldiery  there,  and  took  his  post  at  the  breach,  to  meet,  as  he  hoped,  a 
glorious  death;  in  which  hope,  he  was  only  disappointed  by  the  very 
sensible  resolution  of  the  enemy,  not  to  waste  blood  in  any  attempt  to 
storm  a  place,  which,  from  want  alone,  should,  as  they  knew,  so  soon 
surrender,  without  fighting.""  By  this  time,  writes  Mill,  he  "urged  the 
Council,  since  a  capitulation  must  regard  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  military, 
afikirs  of  the  colony,  to  concert  general  measures  for  obtaining  the  most 
favourable  terms;  and  procured  nothing  but  chicanery  in  return.  The 
device  of  the  Council  was,  to  preserve  to  themselves,  if  possible,  the 
appearance  of  having  had  no  share  in  the  unpopular  transaction  of  sur- 
render, and  the  advantage,  dear  to  their  resentments,  of  throwing,  with 
ALL  its  weight,  the  blame  upon  Lally."  To  his  1st  proposal,  that  they,  as 
representing  the  civil  power,  should  unite,  with  him  and  the  military,  to 
obtain  the  best  conditions  for  the  common  intei-est,  the  answer  of  the 
Council  was,  a  refusal  to  act,  under  the  ])retext,  that  this  step,  on  his 
part,  wa«  premature.  With  a  2nd  proposal  from  him,  to  the  like  effect, 
they  also  refused  to  comply;  alleging  that,  since  he  had  dissolved  them 
as  a  body,  they  were  then  nothing.  To  which  impudent  lie  the  General 
truly  replied,  that  he  had  not  so  dissolved  tliem,  having  only  forbidden 
them  to  assemble  again,  without  hi.s  permission;  and  adding,  that  he 
therefore  commanded  them,  in  the  King's  name,  to  assemble,  in  order  that 
a  mixed  council  might  be  formed,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  means  of 
making  the  best  of  existing  circumstances  for  themselves,  and  the  colony 
at  large.  To  this  they  i-ejoined,  by  casting  upon  him  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  arranging  matters  with  Colonel  Coote.  Lally  then  called  a 
Council  of  War,  composed  of  all  the  leading  officers  still  capable  of  serving; 
who  agi-eed  upon  surrendering,  though  without  being  able  to  agree  upon 
what  conditions  they  should  surrender.  Consequently,  in  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  a  Colonel  of  Artillery,  on  the  part  of  the  military  in  the  place, 

"  For  these  and  other  particulars  respecting  Lally,  I  am  indebted  to  Voltaiic,  and 
Lally'3  BOD. 

2o 
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or  the  troops  of  tlie  King  of  Fi-ance,  and  of  tiie  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, was  despatched  by  the  General  to  Coote,  with  Avhom  it  was  settled, 
that  the  garrison  of  Pondicherry,  as  in  such  want  of  provisions,  should,  in 
the  course  of  the  2  ensuing  days,  surrender,  as  prisoners  of  war,  together 
with  the  town  and  citadel,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  refractory 
Council  necessarily  left  to  negociate  separately  for  such  terms  as  more 
immediately  concerned  themselves,  and  those  connected  with  their 
interests,  were  deservedly  snubbed,  through  their  envoy,  by  Coote;  in 
being  merely  referred  by  him  to  the  substance  of  his  agreement  with  the 
military,  that  surrendered  "to  be  at  his  discretion,  which,"  it  was  added, 
"should  not  be  deficient  in  humanity." 

Thus  the  fate  of  Pondicherry  was  not  decided  until  51  weeks  after  the 
defeat  of  Wandevvash  in  the  preceding  January,  though,  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  on  Lally's  side,  after  that  defeat,  we  are  told,  how  "  tout  fut 
desesp^re  alors ! " — an  assertion  sufficiently  indicating  the  merit  of  the 
subsequent  contest,  so  long  maintained  against  a  coexistence  of  internal 
and  external  hostility,  as  calculated  to  discourage  hope,  as  to  pai-alyze 
exertion.  Having  premised,  how,  on  the  moi-ning  of  the  16th,  pursuant 
to  the  arrangements  made  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  the 
grenadiers  of  Coote's  i-egiment  marched  from  the  camp,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Yaldore  gate  of  Pondicherry,  &c.,  Orme  adds — "In  the  afternoon, 
the  garrison  drew  up  under  arms,  on  the  parade  before  the  citadel,  and 
the  English  troops  facing  them.  Colonel  Coote  then  reviewed  the  line, 
which,  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers,  invalids,  and  others  who  had 
hid  themselves,  amounted  to  1100,  all  wearing  the  face  of  famine,  fatigue, 
or  disease.*  The  grenadiers  of  Lorrain  a.nd  Lally,  once  the  ablest-bodied 
men  in  the  army,  appeared  the  most  impaired,  having  constantly  put  them- 
selves forward  to  every  service;  and  it  was  recollected,  that,  from  their  first 
landing,  throughout  all  the  services  of  the  f  eld,  and  all  the  distresses  of  the 
blockade,  not  a  man  of  them  had  ever  deserted  to  the  English  army.  The 
victor  soldier  gave  his  sigh  (which  none  but  banditti  could  refuse,)  to  this 
solemn  contemplation  of  the  fate  of  war,  which  might  have  been  their 
own.  .  .  .  The  next  morning,"  17th,  "  the  English  flag  was  hoisted 
in  the  town,  and  its  display  was  received  by  the  salute  of  lUOO  jjieces  of 
cannon,  from  every  gun  of  every  ship  in  the  road,  in  all  the  English  posts 
and  batteries,  the  field-artillery  of  the  line,  and  on  the  ramparts  and 
defences  of  Pondicherry.  The  surrender,"  concludes  Orme,  "was  inevit- 
able ;  for,  at  the  scanty  rate  of  the  wretched  provisions  to  which  the 
garrison  had,  for  some  time,  been  i-educed,  there  did  not  remain  sufficient 
to  supply  them  2  days  more."  The  artillery  in  the  town  amounted  to 
some  hundred  pieces,  with  a  proportionably  large  supply  of  other  military 
materiel. 

The  departure  of  Lally  from  Pondicherry  for  Madras,  on  the  18th, 
"was,"  says  an  Irish  officer  in  the  English  service,  "accompanied  with 
scenes  and  acts  more  disgraceful  to  the  vanquished,  than  iheir  conquerors, 
or  loorst  enemies,  coidd  have  desired.'^  Nor  can  anything  be  more  just 
than  this  statement  of  the  scandalous  conduct  referred  to,  "  aw'd  by  no 
law,  by  no  respect  conti'oll'd;"  yet  mei-ely  a  sample  of  that  torrent  of 
shameless  licentiousness,  the  general  foulness  of  whose  current  should 

"My  French  anthority,  after  stating,  how  Coote  "avait  line  armge  rie  15,000 
hommes,  ct  unc  flotte  qm  cii  reufermait  7000  autres,"  asserts  of  Lally,  that  "  700 
honimes  composaientj toiites  ses  forces,"  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  wliile  lie 
"  n'avait  pas  vm  esquif  a  opposer  a  14  vaisseaux  de  ligue  \ " 
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only  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  deep  pollution  of  its  source.     Memhei-s  of 
the  Council,  .subordinate  employes  of  the  Com]>any,  and   officers  of  its 
troops,  or  the  partizan  "  Bataillou  de  I'lnde" — all  combined  in  animosity 
against  the  General  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  corruption,  to  neglect 
of  duty,  and  the  consequent  severity  of  his  reproofs,  which  they  resented 
as  insults,  whereas,  if  he  had  been  the  man  they  represented,  he  would 
have  inflicted  not  severity  of  reproof,  but  severity  of  punishment — from, 
an  early  hour  of  the  day,  assembled,  along  with  such  as  they  could  delude, 
or  per.suade,  that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  calamity;  and  they 
resolved  to  refrain  from  no  outrage  at  his  expense,  if  not  even  to  make 
an  attempt  by  open  force  upon  his  life,  which,  though  previously  menaced 
with,  had  escaped  destruction  by,  poison.      The  employes  "opened  the 
ball"  of  outrage  and  sedition  by  posting  up  inflammatory  placards  against 
him,  breaking  the  windows  of  his  residence,  and  uproariously  designating 
him  traitor  and  villain.     Before  noon,  a  troop  of  officers,  mostly  of  the 
factious  coi'ps  above-mentioned,  audaciously  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
Government-House  in  the  direction  of  the  General's  apartments,  and,  ou 
meeting  his  Aide-de-Camp,  proceeded  to  insult  him,  but  were  driven 
away   by  the   guard,  who  luckily  came  iip  in  time.      The  troop,  then 
reassembling,  waited  below  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  till  1  o'clock.     The 
great  object,  however,  of  their  rebellious  hatred  did  not  come  forth,  for 
his  journey  to  Madras,  until  late  in  the  day.     He  then  appeared,  borne, 
as  he  was  very  ill,  in  a  palanquin,  accompanied  by  4  faithful  troopers  of 
his  guard,  and  followed,  at  some  distance,  by  15  trusty  English  hvissai'S, 
■whom  he  obtained,  and,  as  the  event  showed,  was  but  too  well  justified 
in  having  obtained,  from  Coote,  as  an  escort.     There  were  about  the  gate, 
with  the  worst  intentions,  100  villains,  generally  officers  of  the  battalion 
before   specified,   headed  by  2   Members  of  the  Council,  Moracin  and 
Courtin — 1  of  whom  was  afterwards  admitted  to  be  a  witness  against, 
or  accuser  of,  the  General,  at  Paris !  As  soon  as  Lally  was  seen,  a  universal 
outcry,  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  gestures,  hisses,  and  every  sort 
of  abusive  name,  was  raised  against  him;  and  so  alarmingly  was  even  his 
palanquin  approached,  with  exclamations  of  insolence,  and  menaces  of 
death,  that  the  English  officei- — who,  at  such  a  disgusting  spectacle,  might 
have  congratulated  himself  ou  not  being  a  Frenchman ! — asked  permis- 
sion, from  the  sick  man,  to  charge  the  rascals.     But  Lally,  contented 
■with  presenting,  in  each  of  his  feeble  hands,  a  loaded  pistol,  had  the 
generosity  to  spare  the  lives  of  those  desirous  of  taking  his;  and,  merely 
directing  his  escoi-t  not  to  interrupt  their  march,  thus  fortunately  passed 
uninjured  through  the  midst  of  the  nefarious  gang,  letting 

"The  scattering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay."  * 

Popk's  Homek's  Odyssey,  xiv.,  40. 

IsTot  having  murdered  their  General  and  Viceroy,  or  representative  of 
their  King,  in  the  person  of  Lally,  those  wretches  compensated  themselves 
for  that  failure,  by  better  success  against  another  officer  of  rank  and 
probity.  Their  victim  was  M.  Dubois,  likewise,  as  we  have  seen 
obnoxious  to  them,  ^ov  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station  honestly,  or 
without  respect  to  persons,  as  regards  the  search  for  provisions  during 

*  In  addition  to  the  particiilars,  respecting  Lally's  departure,  from  other  authority, 
he  himself  mentions,  in  a  letter,  how  he  was  "  attacked,  coming  out  of  the  Fort  of 
Pondicherry,  and  should  have  been  murdered,  if  the  English  guard,  that  escorted 
him,  had  arrived  a  minute  later  ! " 
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the  siege;  and  still  more  obnoxious,  or  dreaded,  from  his  having  not  only 
expressed  his  disapprobation  in  writing  upon  every  questionable  act  of 
the  corrupt  administration  at  Pondicherry,  and  its  representatives,  since 
lie  came  there,  but  from  his  having  preserved  those  numerous  writings, 
or  documents;  which,  if  not  destroyed,  would  be  productive  of  very 
unpleasant  consequences  in  France  to  the  officials  thereby  criminated,  for 
their  various  misdeeds  in  India.  Dubois,  as  long  past  the  period  for 
effective  field-service,  or,  at  this  time,  70  years  of  age,  had  been  appointed 
Intendant,  or  Commissioner  of  the  King,  to  Lally's  force,  and,  as  short- 
si<^hted,  always  wore  spectacles.  He  quitted  the  Fort,  where  he  was 
quartered,  on  foot,  not  long  after  Lally,  in  order  to  follow  him  to  Madras; 
when  he  was  assailed  with  such  noisy  and  violent  demonstrations  of 
mutinous  malignity,  as  those  which  had  been  directed  against  Lally.  The 
veteran  Intendant,  though  unhappily  without  any  escort,  or  guard,  among 
those  villains,  yet,  with  a  high  spirit,  more  suited  to  the  boiling  vigour 
of  youth,  than  to  the  weakness  of  unprotected  age,  stopped  at  this  dis- 
gi-aceful  uproar,  and,  facing  his  insulters,  indignantly  exclaimed,  that,  for 
his  conduct  he  was  ready  to  answer  to  any  one ! — upon  v/hich,  a  ruffian, 
named  Defer,  stepped  out  from  the  crowd,  both  drew,  and,  at  the  2nd 
pass,  poor  old  Dubois  was  left  dead  on  the  spot ! 

"  A  generous  foe  regards,  with  pitying  eye, 
The  man,  whom  fate  has  laid,  where  all  must  lie. " 

Dk.  Johnson. 

But  such  was  not  the  case  here.     The  body  of  the  unfortunate  ''  homme 
du  lioi"  (in  seditious  language)  was  sti'ipped  and  pillaged;  and  his  death, 
"violent  and  iniquitous  as  it  was,"  being  "treated  as  a  meritorious  act," 
there  was  "  no  one  would  assist  his  sers^ants  to  remove  and  bury  the 
corpse,"  which  was  at  last  interred  in  a  garden.     Of  his  writings,  which, 
according  to  the  Satanic  maxim  of  "evil  be  thou  my  good,"  were,  for 
good  reasons,  pounced  upon,  at  his  residence,  immediately  after  his  fall, 
"it  was  known,"  observes  my  authority,   "that  he  had,  ever  since  his 
arrival  in  Pondicherry,  composed  protests,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  against 
all  the  disorders  and  irregularities  which  came  to  his  knowledge  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  the  government,  and   the   collection  was  very 
voluminous;  but,"  it  is  added,  '-none  of  his  papers  have  ever  appeared." 
Of  course  not,  or  what  would  have  been  the  v^e  of  first  murdering  him, 
and  then  making  away  with  them?     On  this  occasion,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
but  too  plain,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  that  "  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.     For  every  one 
that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved."  (John  iii.  19-20.)   The  mutineers  next  gained  access 
to  the  chests  and  trunks  of  Lally,  which,  as  having  %io  object  for  conceal- 
ment, he  had  left  behind  him  at  Pondicherry;  and  they  then  overhauled 
them,  in  order  to  detect  what  treasures  in  gold,  diamonds,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  he  was  accused  of  having  amassed,  by  those  who  judged  of  him 
from  themselves;  or  who  would  have  been  so  very  careful  to  butter  their 
toast  on   BOTH   sides  by  peculation,  or  plunder,  if  in  his  place.     Their 
labours,   however,   in  turning   over   his   baggage,   tei-minated,  to   their 
disappointment  and  vexation,  merely  in  "a  mare's  nest!"     Nothing  wa.'^ 
gotten  beyond  a  small  quantity  of  )4ate,  clothing,  or  household  stuff,  and 
papers  of  no  consequence;  which  effects  were  not  obtained  by  Lally  from 
the  English  custom-house,  till  he  discharged  the  debts,  contracted  in  his. 
name,  for  the  defence  of  Pondicherry. 
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Parsnant  to  the  directions  from  Europe  to  Lally,  intercepted  at  sea, 
that  he  should  destroy  such  English  settlements  as  he  might  captui'e,  the 
English  now  resolved  to  repay  the  French  in  their  own  coin,  by  demolish- 
ing Pondicherry — of  which,  as  a  Sodom,  it  Avill  be  recollected,  that  Lally 
had  predicted  the  destruction  by  the  English,  if  not  by  Heaven !  The 
gentleman  appointed  Governor  of  the  place  until  it  should  be  demolished, 
M.  Dupre,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  Madras,  appears  to  have  been  the 
grandson  of  one  of  those  French  Protestants  whom  the  intolerant 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  obliged  to  become  exiles  from  their 
country,  and  serve  foreigners  against  her.  Louis  XIV.,  notes  Voltaire, 
little  thought  that  the  metropolis  of  his  East  India  Company  would  be 
destroyed,  under  sibch  superintendence  !  *  After  the  fall  of  Pondicherry, 
the  only  2  places  of  strength  still  held  by  the  French  in  India  were 
Thiagar  and  Gingee;  by  whose  reduction,  in  February  and  April  follow- 
ing, the  ascendancy  of  England,  as  a  Eui'opean  power,  was  established  ia 
Hindostan. 

The  causes  of  this  issue  of  the  contest  there  between  Encrlaud  and 
France,  without  a  general  survey  of  which,  the  merit  of  Lally,  in  sup- 
porting such  a  long  though  unequal  struggle  as  he  did^  cannot  be  duly 
estimated,  have  been  thus  stated,  and,  as  compared  with  French  admis- 
sions, not  unfairly  stated,  by  a  gentleman  in  the  late  English  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  since  in  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  "It 
•was,"  writes  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  "the  patriotism,  energy,  and  disinterested- 
ness of  the"  English  East  India  "Company  at  home,  and  their  servants 
in  India,  which  brought  the  contest  to  its  triumphant  conclusion ;  sup- 
porting, thi'oughout  the  struggle,  our  brave  commanders  and  soldiers  in. 
the  field,  at  every  sacrifice,  risk,  or  loss;  and  it  was  the  want  of  these 
virtues,  in  our  opponents,  that  mainly  conduced  to  their  defeat  and  ruin. 
Almost  throughout  the  entire  war,  the  Council  Chamber  at  Pondicherry 
was  distracted  by  quan'cls,  mutual  hatred,  recrimination,  and  distrust; 
and,  at  the  time  that  the  French  and  their  cause  were  becoming  odious, 
from  the  means  to  which  their  armies  were  obliged  to  have  recoxirse,  to 
support  themselves,  and  keep  the  field,  men,  in  high  place  and  confidence, 
were  dishonestly  accumulating  great  fortunes,  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  i^uhlic 
interests  and  weal.  With  the  interests  of  the  English  committed  to  their 
hands,  how  difiei-ent  was  the  conduct  of  the  Council  at  Madras,  and  the 
officers  of  all  ranks  employed  under  their  command !  Firmness,  unanimity, 
harmony,  self-devotion,  and  a  desire  to  sacrifice  every  pei'sonal  consideration 
or  emolument  for  their  country's  good,  animated  their  councils,  and  directed 
their  operations;  and,  at  times  when  every  available  rupee,  either  public 
or  private,  was  being  despatched  to  sui)poi-t  the  soldiers,  and  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  the  Company's  civil  servants  and  functionaries 
cheerfully  and  willingly  remained  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  with 
long  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them  from  an  empty  treasury.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  English  Commanders  wei*e  enabled  to  maintain  discipline,  and 
justice  towards  the  natives,  procure  their  willing  aid  on  all  occasions, 
pay  for  what  they  wanted,  and,  even  when  they  had  not  the  means  to  do 
so,  obtained  for  promises  what  the  French  could  not  obtain  by  violence. + 

*"The  fortifications  were  demolished,"  alleges  another  French  contemporary 
respcctinc;' Pondicherrj',  "  and  the  plough  was  made  to  pass  over  this  superb  city, 
which  hereafter  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins."  Yet,  like  Carthage 
and  Coi'inth  of  old,  it  has  been  rebuilt. 

t  It  would  be  very  wrong,  however,  to  consider  the  English  to  have  been  all  so 
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.  .  .  The  French  in  India  had  been  obliged,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  adopt  tiie  system  of  making  war  support  war;  wliich  has  so 
often  pi'oved  ruinous  to  their  cause,  sullied  the  glory  of  their  arms,  and 
nullified  the  results  of  their  victories.  Neither  the  Monarchy,  nor  the 
French  Company,  was  able,  at  this  time,  to  meet  the  expenses  and 
demands  of  hostilities  in  India;  the  former  was  fully  occupied,  with  its 
own  affairs,  in  Eui'ope  and  the  Canadas;  the  latter  had  never  prepared 
itself,  for  a  long,  heavy,  and  continuous  drain  on  its  finances;  having 
always  looked  upon  its  possessions  in  Hisdustan  as  a  certain  source  of 
uninterrupted  gain,  which  was  to  gush  foi'th,  and  flow  in  a  steady  stream, 
at  the  stroke  of  the  sword.  The  English  Monarchy  sent  to  the  shores  of 
the  Coromandel  a  naval  force,  worthy  of  the  British  nation ;  and  the 
Company,  also  strong  in  that  arm,  strained,  to  the  highest  pitch,  their 
credit  at  home,  and  their  i*esources  abroad,  to  carry  on  their  operations 
in  the  field,  without  inflicting,  on  the  country,  the  losses  and  horrors,  in 
addition  to  the  unavoidable  distresses,  of  war.  These  are  the  features  of 
the  contest,  which,  seconded  by  the  genius  and  valour  of  the  British 
Commanders  and  soldiers,  account  for  its  ultimate  termination  in  their 
favour,  after  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  changes  of  fortune,  on  both 
sides." 

The  intelligence  of  the  reduction  of  PondicheiTy  was  received  in 
London  with  feelings  suitable  to  its  importance.  The  public  announce- 
ment of  it  on  July  21st,  after  mentioning  the  arrival  from  the  East 
Indies  of  Captains  Hughes  and  Monckton  with  the  accounts  of  the 
event,  adds  of  the  reception  of  such  gratifying  news  by  the  young  King 
George  III.,  who  had  only  ascended  the  thi-one  in  the  preceding 
October — "  The  express  reached  the  King,  just  as  he  was  going  to  take 
his  morning  ride,  which,  on  that  account,  he  declined.  At  noon,  there 
was  a  great  Court  on  the  occasion;  and  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired. 
At  night  there  were  bonfires,  &c.,  and  the  East  India  House,  in  particular, 
was  finely  illuminated."  What  honour  Ireland  might  claim  on  both  sides 
of  the  contest,  in  the  persons  of  Coote  and  Lally,  was,  of  coui'se,  uu men- 
tioned in  England.  Yet  how  considerable  was  that  honour !  The  best 
Anglo-Indian  chi'onicler  of  that  war  notes  of  the  battle  of  Wandewasli 
in  connexion  with  the  merit  of  Coote,  "  he  fought  it  with  the  inexplicit 
disapprobation  of  the  Presidency  in  his  pocket ;  but  his  dispositions 
had  secured  resources  against  mischance.  Before  this  important  success 
the  views  of  no  one  had  extended  to  the  reduction  of  Poudielierry ;  bu! 
instantly  after,  all  were  possessed  with  the  firmest  persuasion  of  tli; 
termination  of  the  war.  This  "fortunate  confidence,"  he  continue^ 
"led  to  the  most  vigorous  counsels," — with  consequences,  I  may  add, 
corresponding  t/O  the  poetical  axiom,  that 

"They  can  conquer,  who  believe  they  can." 

Dryden's  Virgil,  ^neis,  v.,  300. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  militaiy  energy  and  ability  which  so  long 
delayed  the  accomplishment  of  Ids  labours,  Coote  bears  this  high  testi- 

much  in  the  riaht,  and  the  French  all  so  much  in  the  wrong,  in  India,  as  might  be 
inferred  here,  if  no  native  view  of  the  EugUsh,  when  they  got  the  upper  hand  in 
the  Peninsula,  were  forthcomiug,  such  as  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  in  which  it  is 
observed,  and  but  too  truly  observed,  of  the  latter— "  7'Ac  people  under  their 
dominion  groan  everi/ivhere,  and  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  dintress.  0  Qod!  come 
to  the  assistance  ofthina  afflicted  sermnt.s.  and  deliver  them  from  the  oppressions  they 
suffer  t "     Our  countryman  Edmund  Burke  amply  couhrms  this. 
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mony.  "  Nobody  has  a  higher  idea  tkan  I  have  of  General  Lolly,  wfco,  to 
my  knowledge,  lias  struggled  against  obstacles,  wJiich  I  believed  urvconrpxer- 
ojble,  and  has  conquered  tJiem;  nobody,  at  the  same  time,  is  more  his 
enemy  tiian  I,  as  seeing  him  achieve  Ifvose  iriumplis  to  the  prejudice  of  ray 
natioH^^- — that  is,  the  nation  in  whose  ser  ice  he  was.  "  There  certainly 
is  not,"  concludes  Coote,  "  a  second  man,  in  all  India,  v:ho  could  have 
manmged  to  keep  on  foot,  for  so  long  a  period,  an  army  witJiout  pay,  and 
without  any  kind,  of  assistance."  * 

The  treatment  which  Lally,  as  a  prisoner,  experienced  from  his 
enemies,  first  with  respect  to  his  removal  from  Pondicherry  for  Madras, 
and  next  with  regard  to  his  conveyance  thence  for  England,  was  any- 
thing but  in  the  spirit  of  Itis  conduct  towiards  his  wounded  ?ind  captured 
English  op}X)nente  at  Fontenoy ;  anything  but  indicative  of  such  honour- 
able feelings  as  would  have  suggested,  that  when  hostility  is  carried 
beyond  a  cei-tain  point,  or 

'"  Against  a  yielded  man,  'tis  meau,  ignolDle  strife." 

Dp.ydex's  ViRGii,  ^neis,  xii.,  1SJ9. 

Pigot,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  whose  power,  as  representing  that  of 
the  English  Ejist  India  Company  after  tlie  surrender  of  Pondicherry, 
•was  predominant  thei^e,  refused  the  request  of  the  sick  General,  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  stay  where  he  was  for  4  days ;  in  tliis  refusal  apparently 

*  The  Tiandsome  and  generous  tribute  of  Coote  to  the  merit  of  his  opponeni^ 
Lally,  is  given  by  Lally's  son  in  French,  which  I  translate  into  English,  not  hav- 
ing seen  that,  in  which,  I  supf.ose,  Coote  MT<yte.  In  my  preceding  account  of  Lally 
in  India,  as  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  I  have  neoessajily  avoided  any  details 
respecting  naval  warfare,  ojierations  in  the  Deccan,  &c.,  where  he  £md  his  regi- 
ment, or  the  Irish,  were  not  immediately  engaged ;  considering  such  details  to  be 
no  better  than  so  many  "episodes,"  calculated  to  interfere  with,  or  divert  due 
attention  from,  tli«  "main  action"  of  my  subject,  though,  of  course,  circumstances 
that  should  be  fully  descrit)ed  by  historians  of  England,  France,  and  India.  In 
taking  leave  of  Coote  here,  I  may  note  of  him,  that,  as  Lieutenant-iGeneTal  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  he,  at  his  decease,  April,  1783,  in  his  57th  year,  generally  respected 
and  lamented,  Avas  considered  to  have  been,  "  perhaps,  the  ablest  officer  in  the 
British  army."  He  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  East  India  Company''s  Foj-ces, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Member  of  the  STqjrerae  Couitcil  of  Bengal.  Nor  was 
he  merely  a  soldier.  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  invited  to  dianer  in  Scotland  ia 
Ji773,  meutions  himself,  and  his  conapanion,  Mr.  Bosweli,  to  have  been,  on  that 
occasion,  "  entertained  l)y  Sir  E;v're  Coote  with  such  degance  of  conversation,  as  left 
them  no  attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his  table."  Having  had  no  issue  by  his  lady, 
daughter  of  Charles  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  whom  he  married  in 
17G9,  his  property,  nearly  £'200,0U0— his  appointments  having  amounted  to  about 
£1(5,000  a  year—  was  inherited  by  his  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Coote,  Dean  ofKilfenora.  in 
Ireland.  With  refei-euce  to  Sir  Eyre's  last  Wctorious  campaigns  againstthe  formidable 
Hyder  Ali — though  under  such  disadvantages  in  nuimbers,  &c.,  opposed  to  Hydcr, 
as  Lucullus  opposed  to  the  myriads  of  Mithridates  and  Tigraues  — Lord  Macaulay 
alleges  of  the  "  glorious  memoiy  "  of  the  Irish  officer,  among  the  Sepoys,  ©ven  to 
our  own  day,  or  i84:2 — "!Nor  is  lie  yet  forgotten  by  them.  Now  and  then,  a 
white-bearded  old  Sepoy  may  still  be  found,  who  loves  to  talic  ■of  Ptirto-Novo,  and 
PoUilore.  It  is  Vmt  a  short  time  since  one  of  those  aged  men  •came  to  jn-cseiat  x 
memorial  to  an  English  officer,  who  holds  one  of  tiie  highest  enjplojfTments  ia 
India.  A  print  of  Coote  hung  in  the  room.  The  veteran  rticognised  »t  once  thift 
face  and  fi^re  which  he  hafl  not  f»een  for  more  than  half  a  ceiitnry ;  amd,  forgetting 
his  salam  to  the  living,  halted,  dre^-  himself  up,  lifted  his  liand,  «k1,  mfch  solenm 
reverence,  paid  his  obeisance  to  the  dead !  "  in  An, do-Indian  history,  indeed,  the 
faane  of  Coote,  as  the  gainer  of  the  Camatic  from  Lally,  and  the  rega-iner  of  it  from 
Hyder  Ali,  will  last.  What  opponent  of  CUve,  by  the  wuy,  oould  be  compared 
either  with  Lally,  or  Hyder  Ali? 
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actuated  by  the  desii-e  of  revenge  for  a  previous  offence  given  to  him  in. 
the  General's  correspondence,  and  for  the  General  having  paid  some 
visits  to  Mrs.  Pigot,  after  she  absconded  from  the  matrimonial  roof. 
At  Madras,  the  patient,  from  disease  of  body,  aggravated  by  chagrin  of 
mind,  was  barely  convalescent  on  March  10th,  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  requested  his  departure,  on.  a  voyage  so  long  as  that  for  England, 
might  be  postponed  for  6  weeks.  But  he  could  no  more  obtain  this 
favour  at  Madras,  than  that  of  the  4  days,  for  which  he  had  applied 
n,t  Pondicherry;  and,  on  the  10th,  says  Voltaire,  "they  carried  him  by 
force  into  a  merchant- vessel,  the  Captain  of  which  treated  him  with 
inhumanity  during  the  entive  passage.  He  was  granted  no  comfort 
beyond  pork-broth.  This  English  Captain  believed,"  adds  Yoltaire, 
"  that  it  was  in  this  manner  an  Irishman  in  the  service  of  France  ought 
to  be  treated  ! "  *  As  if,  even  apart  from  the  respect  due  to  the  high, 
rank  Lally  held,  he,  as  having  been  born  in  Ei-ance,  and,  so  far,  a 
Frenchman,  was  not  entitled,  by  every  law,  to  serve  the  government  of 
the  countiy  in  which  he  was  born  ! — and,  as  if,  even  though  a  native  of 
Ireland,  he  coidd  be  worthy  of  such  infamous  treatment,  for  being  in 
the  sei-vice  of  France,  when  excluded,  by  English  law,  from  the  service  of 
England  !  Yet  undepressed,  it  would  seem,  by  such  conduct  towards  him, 
as  merely  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  brute,  incapable  of  any  better, 
"  it  is  remarkable,"  observes  an  English  contemporary  notice  of  Lally, 
"  that,  during  the  whole  voyage,  he  was  ever  inquisitive,  and  eager  after  in- 
structions ;  enquiring  after  the  uses  of  every  part  of  the  vessel,  even  from 
the  lowest  sailor."  Having  arrived,  September  20th,  in  the  Downs,  the 
General,  on  the  2.3rd,  reached  London.  There  he  was  informed  of  the 
storm  already  brewing  against  him  in  France  ;  his  unprincipled  or  lying 
enemies,  as  the  best  means  of  at  once  deluding  the  public,  and  exas- 
perating it  against  him,  having  given  out,  that  he  had  betrayed  or  sold 
Pondicherry  to  the  English  ;  while  the  late  administrative  body  for  the 
East  India  Company  at  Paris  was  changed ;  Bussy  was  strengthened  by 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  family  of  the  Premier,  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul ;  and  the  Admiral  D'Ache,  who  had  left  Pondicherry  unre- 
lieved, was  likewise  protected  by  high  political  influence. 

Proportionably  anxious  to  return  to  France,  to  bring  his  maligners  to 
a  suitable  account  there,  Lally  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  (subsequently  Earl  of  Chatham,)  whose  ability,  as  a  Minister,  in 
conducting  the  war  of  his  country  against  France,  had  identified  the 
flag  of  England  with  victory  by  sea  and  land  all  over  the  world. 

"London,  September  29th,  1761., 

"Sir, —Since  my  departure,  now  almost  5  years,  from  Europe,  for  the  Asiatic 
<;limates,  I  am  historically  acquainted  but  with  2  men  in  this  world,  the  King 

*  Lally  Avrites,  "  Mr.  Pigot  refuses  me,  -with  the  most  unheard  of  violence,  a 
stay  of  6  weeks,  which  is  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  my  health  ;  and  I 
am  to  be  conducted  on  board,  like  a  criminal,  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  ;  ha\'ing 
positively  declared,  by  the  annexed  notice,  that  I  will  not  depart  otherwise." 
Pigot,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  whose  conduct  thus  appears  so  reprehensible, 
ended  his  hfe  unhappily.  Being,  in  1776,  as  Lord  Pigot,  again  Governor  at 
Madras,  he  was  audaciously  dejiosed  by  a  mutinous  Council  and  Commander  of 
the  Forces  there,  and  imprisoned  upwards  of  S  months;  the  mortitication  of 
which,  and  bad  effects  on  his  constitution,  at  his  advanced  period  of  hfe,  caused 
hi.s  fltath,  before  an  order  for  his  release  and  restoration  could  come  from  Europe. 
In  ihi.-<  continemeat,  did  he  ever  think  of  Nemesis,  along  with  his  o-«ii  harshness 
towards  Lally? 
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of  Pmssia  and  Mr.  Pitt;  the  one  by  a  series  of  distress,  the  other  of  success;  the 
former  snatching  at  fortune,  the  latter  directing  her.  But,  when  I  shall  have  seen 
and  heard  here  of  Mr.  Pitt  all  I  have  already  read  of  him,  I  shall  always  remember 
I  am  his  prisoner,  and  liberty  to  me,  though  a  Frenchman,  is  of  an  inestimable 
value;  therefore  I  earnestly  beg  your  interest,  with  his  Majesty,  to  grant  me 
leave  to  repair  to  my  native  soil,  either  upon  my  parole,  or  upon  the  terms  of  the 
cartel,  in  accepting  my  ransom.  Nothing,  but  my  sense  of  gratitude  for  this  favour, 
can  add  to  the  high  regard,  with  which  I  am,  Sir,  your  Excellency's 
"  Most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"LALLY."  • 

In  reply  to  this  application,  he  received  a  permission,  through  the 
Admiralty,  to  return  to  France,  on  his  parole  of  honour ;  and,  having 
first  taken  care  to  repay  whatever  he  had  borrowed  for  the  public 
service,  he  set  out  for  that  country,  October  5th.  On  landing  there,  he, 
previous  to  pursuing  his  route  for  Paris,  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  and 
brother  Jacobite,  Eobert  Mac  Carfchy,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  residing  at 
Boulogne.  "  The  Earl,"  says  my  account,  "  received  him  with  great 
hospitality,  and  kept  him  3  days  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to 
retui'n  to  England,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.  Lally,  however,  was  positive,  and  would  go  on;  he  relied  on 
his  services  and  integrity ;  and  could  not  bear  the  imputation  of  guilt, 
"which  would  attach  to  him,  by  his  residence  in  England.  '  Their  malice,' 
said  he,  '  can  but  cashier  me  at  the  woi-st.'  When  the  carriage  was 
ordered  on  the  4th  day,  in  order  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  the  Earl 
followed  him  to  the  door  of  it,  and  again  renewed  his  entreaties  not  to 
go  on.  He  even  brought  out  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  which  they  drank 
together  at  the  side  of  the  can-iage,  to  prolong  the  time,  in  the  hope  of 
some  moment  of  conviviality  producing  a  favourable  effect — but  in  vain. 
At  last  they  .shook  hands  and  parted  ;  with  a  promise,  from  Lally,  of 
again  visiting  him,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  To  this  the 
Earl  shook  his  head,  and,  in  his  strong,  energetic  manner  exclaimed — 
'  Never,  my  friend ;  you  and  I  are  doomed  never  to  meet  again,  but  in 
another  world'  " — and,  it  is  added,  "the  event  justified  the  Earl's  pre- 
diction,"    He  but  too  cleai'ly  saw 

"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." — Campbell. 

Lally,  on  reaching  Paris,  presented  himself  to  the  Government,  to 
denounce,  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  the  misdeeds  of  his  subordinates ;  to 
ofier  personal  pi-oof  of  what  he  alleged  on  that  head;  and  to  abide  by  the 
result  of  what  accusations  might  be  directed  against  himself  The  Duke 
of  Choi.seul,  Minister  of  War  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  answered,  that 
ji;stice  should  be  done  him.  Yet,  as  a  veteran  politician,  and  as  also 
recently  connected  by  marriage  with  Bussy,  the  Duke  wished  that  the 
existing  contest,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  go  any  further,  should  be 
compromised,  through  a  reconciliation  of  the  General  with  Bus.sy;  and 
public  advances,  for  a  like  object,  were  made,  in  full  court,  at  "Versailles, 
by  the  Admiral  D'Ache  to  Lally.  But  Lally,  who  believed  himself  to 
be  as  much  in  the  right  as  his  adversaries  were  in  the  wrong,  was,  like 
Achilles  of  old,  unmoved  by  any  overtures  of  the  kind;  the  contest  had 
thus  to  proceed  on  the  terms  marked  by  Bussy  when  he  said,  "  Either 
Lally's  head  must  fall  or  mine;"   and  things  were  then  apparently  so 

*  Chatham  Correspondence.  HJid  it  been  Lally's  "  better  destiny  "  to  serve  under 
Mr.  Pitt,  they  were  just  the  men  to  have  understood  one  anotlier. 
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fettled,  ov  put  into  such  a  train  by  the  hand  of  power,  that  Bussy's  head 
shonkl  be  the  safer  of  the  2!*  For  a  year,  during  which  Lally  was 
promised  jivstice  by  the  Government,  silence  was  imposed  upon  hiin; 
■while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  petition  and  memorial  against  him  were 
privately  gotten  up  by  the  late  Grovernor  and  Council  of  Pondichen-y, 
and  a  multitude  of  writings  from  members  of  the  same  party  were  like- 
wise circulated  in  Paris,  to  prejudice  or  poison  public  opinion  the  more 
effectually  with  respect  to  him,  from  whom  no  reply  could  proceed,  since 
he  was  officially  muzzled.  The  hostile  petition  and  memorial  having  been 
presented,  August  3rd,  1762,  in  the  highest  quarter,  Lally,  on  learning, 
after  some  time,  how  injurious  were  the  effects,  at  court  and  elsewhere, 
of  those  documents  to  his  character,  and  unable  to  endure  any  longer  such, 
very  unfair  or  one-sided  treatment  as  he  had  been  subjected  to,  repaired 
to  Footainebleau  on  the  subject,  when — matters  being  'oow  evidently 
arranged  for  duly  "turning  the  tables  against  him" — he  met  with  no  more 
satisfaction  for  his  j^aiiis,  than  to  be  told,  "  It  was  in  agitation  to  commit 
him  to  tJie  Bastille !  "  He,  however,  was  too  firmly  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  i^is  cause,  and  had  too  much  of  the  "gens  flecti  nescia,"  about 
him,  to  be  thus  intimidated.  Previous  to  this,  I  of  the  agents  of  his 
enemies  had  offered  to  reveal  to  him  all  their  intrigues,  but  he  refused, 
•with  contempt,  to  avail  himself  of  that  offer;  and,  respecting  the  last 
attempt  to  overawe  him  by  a  threat  of  the  Bastille,  he  addressed  the 
following  characteristic  or  uncompromising  letter,  November  3rd,  to  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  :•— 

"My  Lord, — The  rumours,  which  prevail  in  Paris,  Lave  "bi'ought  me  here.  My 
enemies  will  uever  be  able  to  terrify  me,  since  I  depend  on  my  own  innocence,  and 
am  sensibl«  of  your  equity.  The  King  is  master  of  my  liberty,  but  my  honour  is 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws,  of  which  lie  is  the  protector.  I  do  not  ask  yoii, 
my  Lord,  -who  are  my  slanderers ;  I  know  them ;  but  what  their  slanders  are,  that 
I  may  obviate  them ;  and  repel  them  with  such  proofs,  as  will  cover  the  authors 
of  them  with  shame.  I  have  brought  here  my  head  and  my  innocence,  and  shall 
continue  here  to  wait  your  orders. -^1  am,"  &c. 

A  lettre-de-cachet  had,  in  fact,  been  signed,  onifovember  1st,  by  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul,  for  counuitting  the  General  to  the  Bastille;  of  which  circum- 
stance, he,  through  the  Minister's  friends,  was  informed,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  use  of  this  information  to  escape.  But,  scorning  not  to 
"stand  his  ground"  against  this  ])olitical  manoeuvring,  at  once  to  get  rid 
of  and  ruin  him — through  fii-st  frightening  him  to  fly,  and  next  making 
flight  to  be  a  virtual  proof  of  guilt,— he,  by  the  above  letter,  manfully 
delied  such  double-dealing  hostility  to  do  its  "worst,  and  then  acted  in 
compliance  with  what  he  had  stated  in  that  letter,  by  voluntarily  giving 
himself  up  on  the  oth,  to  be  confined  in  the  Bastille. 

He  claimed,  and  rightfully  claimed,  that,  as  a  General  Officer,  he  should 
be  tried  by  a  board  composed  of  those  of  the  like  military  rank,  who,  and 
nift  civilians,  would  necessarily  eonstitute  the  fittest  tribunal  for  pas^ng 
judgment  on  his  conduct  in  command.  But  it  was  perceived,  that  a 
concession  of  this  rigiit  would  too  clearly  amount  to  an  acquittal  for  him  ; 
while,  with  that  additional  advantage  on  his  side,  he  would  VJeen  be  able 
to  direct  his  attention  to  a  suitable  exposure  and  <5onviction  of  those, 

*  In  reference  to  those  overtures  for  a  reconciliation  rejected  by  Lally,  his  yen 
Btates  of  him,  "il  n'etait  dans  son  caract^re  de  flechir,  et  il  etait  dans  sa  destinee 
d'etre  victime."  Or,  as  Ooldbmith  would  say,  he  was  "too  Jfond  of  the  right  to 
pursue  the  expedient."     Are  not  snch  the  characters  we  most  admire? 
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conspiring  to  destroy  him.  His  demand  for  sncli  a  military  trial  was 
consequently  evaded,  and  he  remained  in  the  Bastille  during  this  and  the 
ensuing  year,  (1762-3)  ei-e  his  enemies  could  determine  upon  the  plan  by 
which  they  should  begin  with  effect  "  to  work  their  wantonness  in  form 
of  law "  against  him.  To  the  honour  of  Louis  XV.'s  prime  mistress, 
and,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  prime  ministress,  of  the  day,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  Diliuister  of  Finances,  M. 
Eertin,  it  seems  evident,  that,  had  she  lived,  the  captive  would  have  been 
"released  from  prison  with  glory,  or,  at  least,  with  impunity" — as  he 
desei'ved  to  be.  By  July,  1763,  indeed,  the  Attorney-General  brought 
forward  charges  against  Lally  "  of  extortions,  oppressions,  abuses  of 
authority,  and  even  of  high  ti-eason  ! "  Nevertheless,  by  subsequent  royal 
letters  patent  of  January,  1764,  the  fairest  mode  of  proceeding,  as  that 
which  should  be  followed  with  reference  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  East 
India  Company,  was  intimated  to  be  the  institution  of  a  comprehensive 
judicial  inquiry,  which,  instead  of  being  pointed  against  any  person  in 
particular  connected  with  the  Company,  should  have  for  its  object  an 
examination  of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  India  with  regard  to  the 
administration  and  commerce  of  that  body,  previous  to,  as  well  as  since, 
the  sending  of  the  troops  there  under  Lally.  Such  an  equitaVjle  inquiry, 
as  singling  out  no  special  scape-goat  on  whose  head  the  sins  of  others 
should  be  visited,  but  as  designed  to  render  any  one  who  might  be  guilty 
only  accountable  for  his  own  misdeeds,  would  have  been  all  that  Lally 
required;  but  was  not,  of  course,  what  they  required,  who  wanted  to  save 
themselves,  by  making  him  the  scape-goat  to  be  condemned  for  the  results 
of  the  malpractices  of  others.  And  here  his  enemies,  as,  in  the  expressive 
language  of  the  proverb,  "  the  Devil's  children,  had  the  Devil's  luck ! " 
For  Madame  de  Pompadour  falling  sick  not  long  after,  and  dying  in 
April,  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  to  be  held  was  then  so  unfairly  altered  or 
restricted,  that  it  was  merely  to  be  directed  against  Lally,'"'  as,  forsooth, 
t/ie  great  culprit,  or  others  only  as  his  accomplices,  or  adherents! 

"  This,"  writes  even  a  hostile  contemporary  of  Lally,  "  was  an  essential 
point  gained  by  his  enemies,  who,  by  this  contrivance,  invalidated  the 
information  of  abuses  made  by  the  General,  and,  from  being  accused, 
b<»came  thus  the  accusers.  The  reason  of  this  was — that  they  were  at 
lilx-rty- — that,  being  better  acquainted  than  he  with  the  use  that  could  be 
made  of  the  enormous  sums  they  had  either  acquired  or  purloined,  they 
luid  distributed  their  gold  with  profusion — in  a  word,  that,  being  united 
m  a  powerful  motive  of  personal  defence,  they  formed  a  confederacy,  not 
to  be  destroyed.  It  C{\nnot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  that,  among  the 
multitude  of  dishonest  servants  of  the  India  Company, — who,  most  of 
litem,  returned  immensely  rich,  when  the  Company  itself  vXiS  ruined — who 
were,  most  of  them,  indicat«d  to  Count  Lally,  at  his  departure,  by  the 
administration  in  Europe,  as  pi-evaricators,  in  the  memorial,  containing 
interesting  particulars  upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  several 
persons,  with  this  clause  at  the  end  of  each  article.  He  does  not  fo)-gei 
hiftiself  th^re — who  were,  most  of  tlicm,  acknowledged  to  be  corrupt — 
who  were  informed  against  by  the  Cliief,  and  denoiinced  to  that  same 
Company  for  depredations,  of  which  the  Count  |)retended  he  had  obtained 
pi-oois— it  cannot  otherwise,  let  us  repeat,  be  accounted  for,  that,  among 

*  "Till  the  period  of  Madame  de  Pompadour's  death,"  according  to  Louis  X\*.'3 
biographer,  "the  Duke  de  Choiseul  had  only  governed  the  King  secoudarily;  but  thea 
he  ruled  over  him  entirely. '     And,  consequently,  so  much  the  worse  for  Lally ! 
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this  mvltitude,  not  1  man  of  them  sliould  have  been  punished — and  that 
tJie  sioord  of  justice  should  only  have  fallen  upon  him,  before  whose  arrival 
those  enormities  existed,  and  who  was  sent  to  discover,  and  chastize  ilie-mV 
Against  this  odious  cabal  for  the  impunity  of  guilt,  and  the  punishment 
of  innocence,  Lally,  who,  we  are  told,  "  had  never  once  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  any  other  sentence  than  that  of  an  honourable  acquittal, 
defended  himself  with  an  ability  and  vigour  of  tongue  and  pen,  that, 
while  duly  vindicating  his  own  conduct,  likewise  "stung  his  foes  to 
wrath,"  and  would  have  triumphed  over  them,  and  their  so-called 
"  witnesses,  as  rogues,"  if  he  had  been  aiTaigned  anywhere  else,  or  before 
any  tribunal  bent  upon  administering  justice,  instead  of  making  a  victim 
for  the  executioner.  Fi'om  the  vague  and  frivolous  nature  of  the  imputa- 
tions brought  against  the  accused — not  1  of  them  amounting  to  a  crime, 
yet,  by  legal  sophistry,  argued,  on  the  whole,  to  constitute  him  criminal ! 
• — he  appeal's,  upon  a  fair  allowance  for  all  the  trying  circumstances  of 
his  most  unenviable  position  in  India,  to  have  only  merited  condemna- 
tion, by  not  having  contrived  to  be,  in  the  poet's  words, 

"A  faultless  monster,  whom  the  world  ne"er  saw!  " — Buckingham. 

As  Mr.  Mill,  (who  cites  the  French  documents  of  both  sides  on  the  sub- 
ject) observes  of  the  pei'secuted  General — "  Nothing  whatsoever  was 
proved,  except  that  his  conduct  did  not  come  up  to  the  very  perfection  of 
prudence  and  wisdom,  and  that  it  did  display  the  greatest  ardour 

IN  THE  SERVICE,  THE  GREATEST  DISINTERESTEDNESS,  FIDELITY,  AND  PERSE- 
VERANCE,  WITH    NO    COMMON    SHARE   OF   MILITARY   TALENT,  AND  OF  MENTAL 

EESOURCES ! " 

His  imprisonment  of  between  3  and  4  years  in  the  Bastille  was  termi- 
nated, in  May,  1766,  by  a  sentence,  to  the  effect,  that  "Thomas  Arthur 
Lally  should  be  decapitated,  as  duly  attainted  and  convicted  of  haviikg 
betrayed  the  interests  of  the  King,  the  State,  and  the  Company  of  the 
Indies,  and  of  abuses  of  authority,  vexations,  and  exactions  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  King,  and  sti'angers  resident  in  Pondicherry,"  As  to  the 
charge  of  having  "  betrayed  the  intei-ests  of  the  King,  the  State,  and  the 
Company,"  it  was  in  no  sense  applicable.  Within  the  bounds  of  fair 
hostility,  Lally  had  always  shown  himself  to  be  a  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  English  ;  he  could  not,  as  was  mendaciously  reported,  have  obtained 
money  from  the  English  for  Pondicherry,  a  place  they  were  so  sure  of 
reducing  gratis,  or  merely  by  famine ;  and,  had  he  made  any  bargain  of 
the  kind  with  them,  he  would  as  certainly  laave  remained  in  England  to 
enjoy  the  wages  of  such  perfidy  there  in  safety,  instead  of  returning  to 
France,  as  the  American  traitor  Arnold  afterwards  remained  in  England, 
rather  than  return  to  America.  If  having  "betrayed  the  interests"  be  taken 
in  another  sense,  of  pecuniary  breach  of  trust  or  peculation,  it  does  not 
appear  how  such  a  charge — although  too  applicable  to  others — could  impli- 
cate Lally,  since  he  was  not  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  King's  or  the 
Company's  money.  Under  the  vague  objection  of  "  abuses  of  authority, 
vexations,"  it  was  impossible,  without  more  precise  penal  legislation,  and 
corresponding  criminatory  proofs,  than  existed  to  afiect  him,  that  he  could 
be  capitally  condemned,  unless  by  such  a  system  of  absurdity,  as  would 
have  exposed  every  Commander  of  an  army,  or  Marshal,  on  being 
similarly  arraigned  before  any  court  in  France,  to  have  his  head  taken  off 
his  shoulders !  Lally,  indeed,  among  the  too  numerous  and  too  serious 
causes  for  loss  of  temper,   by  which  he  was  alternately  disgusted  and 
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agonized  in  India,  may  have  ofiFended  too  many,  even  officers,  by  a 
severity  of  remark,  and  a  deficiency  of  decorum  or  respect  towards  them; 
of  which,  before  his  nature  was  changed,  we  know,  he  was  incapable  else- 
where, or  in  Europe.  Yet  such  "abuses  of  authority,  vexations,"  could 
not  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  headsman's  axe,  unless  by  what  many  were 
impartial  enough,  even  at  the  time,  to  consider  a  far  greater  "  abuse  of 
authority"  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  passing  such  a 

sentence. 

"  Some  faults  must  be,  that  his  misfortunes  drew, 
But  such  as  may  deserve  compassion  too." — Buckingham. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  officers,  who  were  his  severest  accusers,  in  reference 
to  those  causes  for  personal  offence,  would  have  moderated  the  tone  of 
their  evidences  against  him,  had  they  imagined,  that  what  they  stated 
could  contribute  to  consign  the  unfortunate  General  to  the  scaffijld ! 
They  would  rather  have  made  such  allowances,  for  the  very  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  to  excuse  him.  With  respect 
to  "  exactions,"  Lally  had  not  only  never  imposed  the  contribution  even 
of  a  single  penny  at  Pondicherry  on  the  Council  or  inhabitants,  but, 
■while  he  subscribed  largely  from  his  own  means  to  forward  the  public 
cause,  he  never  troubled  the  Treasury  of  the  Council  for  the  payment  of 
his  appointments  as  General ;  postponing  his  demands  on  that  score  till 
his  return  to  Paris — where  his  reward  was  calumny,  imprisonment,  and 
death ! 

If  any  circumstance  could  place  in  a  specially  damning  light  such  at 
once  shameless  and  cruel  ingratitude  towards  him,  it  was  this,  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  eventually  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  the  abominable  injustice  of  his  fate.  A  hypocritical  portion  of  his 
nefarious  sentence — "  lugging  in  religion,"  as  it  were,  '■  by  the  head  and 
shoulders" — provided  that,  from  his  confiscated  property,  100,000  crowns 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  poor  of  Pondicherry!  It  had  been  lyiugly 
given  out,  that  the  fortune  he  had  managed  to  amass  was  one  of  an 
enormous  amount,  and  afterwards  as  lyingly  reported,  that  the  returns 
he  had  furnished  of  his  means  were  falsified  by  the  discovery  of  a  large 
sum,  which  he  had  placed  where  he  believed  it  would  have  escaped  detec- 
tion by  the  Govenament.  The  actual  fortune,  however,  of  the  maligned 
and,  murdered  vetei'an  was  found  to  be  so  (inconsiderable,  that,  when  his 
debts  were  paid  out  of  it,  there  would  n  )t  remain  100,000  crowns  for 
the  poor  ! — although  the  infamous  Couni.il  of  Pondichei-ry  had  accused 
him  of  having  realized  a  treasure  of  17,000,000  !!  !*  P>ut,  if  he  were 
not  condemned,  peculation  should  account  and  suffer  for  its  evil  gains 
abroad;  ministerial  culpability  or  want  of  success  in  the  late  most  dis- 
astrous war  should  be  without  a  victim,  against  whom  to  divert  public 
discontent  at  home;  or  a  sort  of  Jonas  to  cast  overboard,  that  the 
state-vessel,  instead  of  having  to  encounter  a  tempest  too  great  for  "  the 
pilot  to  weather  the  storm,"  might  proceed  as  required  by  the  political 
steersman  ;  and  such  a  combination  of  interests,  as  so  influential,  was 
necessarily  aided,   to  make  sure  of  its    prey,  by  lawyer-soi^Iiistry,   the 

"  "  Ce  qui  contribua  le  i)lus  a  rctablir  sa  memoire  dans  le  public,"  writes  Voltaire, 
"c'est  qu'en  effet,  apr&s  bien  dcs  rccherches,  on  trouva  qu'il  u'avait  laisse  qu'une 
fortune  mediocre!  L'arrct  portait  qix'on  prendrait  sur  la  confiscation  de  ses  biena 
100, OUO  ecus  pour  les  pauvres  de  Poudicheri.  II  ne  se  trouva  pas  de  quoi  payer 
cette  somme,  dettes  pre'alables  acquittoes ;  et  le  Conseil  de  Fondichcri  avait,  dann  se» 
rcquetes,/ail  monter  ises  tr^aors  a  17  millions." 
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too  frequent  prostitute  to  jwwer,  as  presenting  prospects  of  profit  or 
promotion.  "  By  one  of  those  acts  of  imposture  and  villainy,  of 
which,"  notes  my  well-informed  authority,  "  the  history  of  ministries, 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  affords  no  lack  of  instances,  it  was 
resolved,  to  raise  a  screen  between  the  Minintry  and  popular  hatred,  by 
the  cruel  and  disgraceful  destruction  of  Lally  ;"  and,  as  to  the  co-opera- 
tion needed  from  lawyers  for  the  purpose,  "the  grand  tiibunal  of  the 
nation,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  found  no  difficulty  in  seconding  the 
wishes  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  artificial  cry  of  the  day,  by  condemning 
him  to  an  ignominious  death." 

Over  the  long  and  disgusting  farce  of  the  politico-legal  formalities 
that  were  to  terminate  in  such  a  melancholy  tragedy,  I  pass  to  the  more 
immediate  preliminaries  of  the  final  catastrophe,  and  its  heartless  perpe- 
tration. For  the  interrogatories  that  were  to  precede  his  sentence,  the 
pi'isoner  was  ordered  to  be  remo^'ed,  in  the  night  between  the  4th  and 
5th  of  May,  1766,  from  the  Bastille  to  the  prison  called  the  Concier- 
gerie;  whence  there  was,  by  several  flights  of  stairs,  and  through  dif- 
ferent halls,  a  communication  with  the  great  Court  of  Parliament. 
Though  it  was  not  more  than  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  arrived, 
he  would  not  go  to  bed.  About  7,  he  was  brought  before  his  Judges, 
and  soon  found  he  might  make  up  his  miud  for  the  worst.  He  was  first 
divested  of  his  lionours,  or  commanded  to  give  up  his  Grand  Cross  and 
Eed  Riband  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis.  This  he  did  with  such  power  over 
his  feelings,  as  not  to  evince  any  apparent  concern.  He  was  next  told,  to 
seat  himself  upon  a  stool;  an  indication  that  the  sentence  to  be  passed 
upon  him  would  at  least  involve  corporal  punishment.  "  He  could  not," 
says  an  enemy,  "  bear  up  against  this  decree  of  infamy.  Covered  with 
14  scars,  how  hard  was  his  destiny,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner!" Accordingly,  "then,  and  not  before,  he  discovered  great 
emotion,"  uiicovered  his  head,  displaying  the  grey  locks  of  age,  bared 
his  breast  marked  with  the  wounds  of  honour,  and  joining  his  hands, 
and  looking  upwards,  as  if  appealing  from  earth  to  heaven,  exclaimed — 
"  Here,  then,  is  the  reward  of  so  many  years'  services!  "  *  The  interroga- 
tories to  which  he  was  subjected  lasted  6  hour.s,  during  which,  being 
greatly  fatigued,  he  was  allowed  a  glass  of  wine  and  water.  From  this 
examination,  he  was  reconducted  to  prison.  Next  day,  the  6th,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  horror  of  all  not  interested  in  such  a  decision,  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation (already  set  forth)  was  pronounced,  with  a  reluctant  deferring, 
by  the  Parliament,  of  execution  till  the  9th,  A  characteristic  deputa- 
tion from  the  same  iniquitous  tribunal  to  Louis  XV.  recommended  the 
King  to  show  no  mercy,  or,  as  they  metaphorically  expressed  it,  "  to 
enchain  his  clemency  !  " — that  shameless  request  being  made,  in  oi'der.to 
frustrate  the  efforts,  in  Lally's  favour,  of  his  connexions  and  friends, 
who,  in  opi)osition  to  the  meditated  mui-der  of  the  General,  loudly 
demanded  what  they  knew,  that,  on  his  behalf,  they  were  so  well  entitled 
to  demand,  "not  pardon,  but  justice!"  The  Parliament,  with  their 
other  reasons  (such  as  those  reasons  were  !)  for  thus  hounding  Lally  to 
death,  had,  it  should  be  observed,  a  special  motive  for  being  intent  on 
making  Mm  an  example — namely,  that,  as  in  their  contentions  on 
several  occasions  with  the  Crown,  a  General  Oflicer  had  been  deputed  to 
break  up  their  refractory  sittings,  they,  with  proportionable  irritation, 

•  For  the  ".55  years"  of  one  account,  and  the  "45  years"  of  another,  I  sub- 
stitute "so  many  years,"  as  apijlicable  to  either  period  passed  in  the  ser\ace. 
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and  desire  of  revenge  for  such  mortifyiog  exercises  of  authority  at  their 
expense,  were  anxious  to  have  satisfaction  against  some  i-epresentative  of 
the  like  military  grade,  and  more  particularly  against  Lally.  Not  that 
he  appears  to  have  been  such  an  instrument  of  the  Cix>wn  for  dissolving 
them;  but  that  the  tiinmph  for  which  they  longed  would,  they  con- 
ceived, be  the  gi-eater,  if  obtained  over  him,  since  he  was  not  only  of 
the  rank  iu  the  army  obnoxious  to  them,  but  had  also  exercised  vice- 
rej^al  sway;  and  thus  the  offending  military  and  sovereign  power  would, 
as  it  were,  be  both  rendered  accountable  for  the  past,  in  his  pei-son.  In. 
opi)Osition,  however,  to  this  corporate  spirit  of  persecution,  so  strong  a 
feeling  was  excited  in  favour  of  Lally  among  those  of  his  own  profession, 
that,  on  the  8th,  at  the  rising  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  Marshal  de 
Soubise  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  King,  beseeching  his 
Majesty  to  gi-ant,  "  in  the  name  of  the  army,  at  least  the  pardon  of 
General  Lally!"  With  the  treacherous  and  hypocritical  effrontery  of  a 
master-politician,  the  Premier,  or  Duke  of  Choiseul,  as  if  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  abominable  treatment  of  Lally,  followed  the  example  of 
Soubise.  Louis  raised  up  the  honest  Marshal,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
pointedly  on  the  double-dealing  Duke,  said  to  him — <'It  is  you  who 
have  caused  him  to  be  arrested;  It  is  too  late.  They  have  judged  him. 
They  have  judged  him."  And-,  long  after,  his  Majesty  remarked,  that 
such  an  execution  was,  indeed,  a  massacre,  though  it  was  others  who 
were  answerable  for  it,  and  not  he — an  attempt  of  the  King  to  excul- 
pate himself,  which,  however  satisfactory  he  may  have  deemed  it,  seems 
anything  but  so  to  us. 

The  evening  of  this  last  ineffectual  appeal  to  the  Crown  for  mercy,  the 
unfortunate  Count  was  taken  from  the  Bastille,  as  too  honourable  a 
place  of  confinement,  to  a  jail  for  common  criminals.  Notwithstanding 
that  sutGciently  ominous  removal,  and  his  being  aware  of  the  decisioa 
against  him,  he  is  said  to  have  still  clung  to  the  notion,  that  there  would 
be  some  postponement  of  his  fate.  Next  day,  hov.-ever,  or  the  9th,  at 
noon,  he  was  summoned  to  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  there  to  learn,  too 
surely,  that  he  had  now  only  to  prepare  for  death.  The  officer  appointed 
to  read  his  sentence  to  him,  the  attendants  to  take  possession  of  his 
person  for  the  executioner  after  the  reading  of  that  sentence,  and  a 
confessor,  appeared  before  him.  On  hearing  the  unjust  doom,  he  specially 
denounced,  as  utterly  false,  the  allegation  of  his  "  having  betrayed  the 
interests  of  the  King,"  and  naturally  devoted,  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  indignant  despaii',  the  political  and  legal  autliors  of  his  unmerited 
destruction  to  general  execration  here,  and  divine  vengeance  hei'eafter. 
Then,  seeming  to  recover  from  this  vehement  outburst  of  ]iassion,  or 
become  more  collected  in  himself,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  for  some  time, 
■while  directing  one  hand,  beneath  his  dress,  towards  his  heart,  and  with 
the  other  seeking  a  pair  of  compassc-s  he  had  been  using  for  geogra- 
phical ))in"poseK,  he  affected  to  kneel  down  as  if  to  pray,  and  suddenly 
attempted  to  wound  himself  mortally  with  the  compasses,  which  pene- 
trated 4  inches,  but  without  effecting  his  object;  a  movement  he  made 
in  lowering  himself  having  pi-eserved  the  heart.  He  was,  of  coui-se,  not 
allowed  to  repeat  the  blow,  and  the  blood-stained  compasses  were  handed 
to  the  Confessor,  the  venerable  Aubry,  Cure  of  the  Parish  of  St  Louia 
en  rile;  who  did  his  utmost  to  console  the  unhappy  General,  and  bring 
him,  from  this  state  of  distraction,  to  a  diffei'eut  disposition  of  mind,  or 
feelings  of  resignation  and  religion.     Nor  were  those  zealous  efforts  of 
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the  Priest  without  producing  such  satisfactory  results,  that,  in  the 
generous  conflict  of  sentiment  between  the  principles  of  his  classical  and 
theological  education,  the  worthy  man  observed  of  the  Count  after  his 
decease — "He  stabbed  himself  as  a  liero,  and  repented  as  a  Christian!^* 
Meanwhile  the  rage  of  Lally's  enemies  against  him,  instead  of  being  at 
all  mitigated  by  the  approaching  certainty  of  his  death,  was  bent,  with  a 
sort  of  diabolic  spirit,  or  Jewish  intensity  of  vengeance,  on  adding  what- 
ever anguish  they  could  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  existence.  The 
King  had  intimated  to  the  Parliament,  that,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent 
■with  the  charges  for  which  the  prisoner  was  to  suffer,  every  respect 
should  be  shown  him,  in  connexion  with  his  execution.  It  was  conse- 
quently understood,  and  accordingly  communicated  by  the  Confessor 
to  the  General,  that  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place  by  night;  that  he 
was  to  leave  the  prison  by  torch-light  in  his  own  carriage,  with  the 
Confessor,  an  officer  in  a  civilian's  dress,  and  a  valet-de-chambre;  that 
the  carriage  might  be  followed  by  the  coaches  of  such  friends,  as  desired 
to  pay  him  that  last  sad  tribute  of  their  regard;  and  that  the  execu- 
tioner should  only  be  in  attendance  at  the  scafibld,  for  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  But  the  persecutors  of  Lally  could  not  bear  that  he  should 
quit  life,  without  draining  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  their  inveterate 
malignity  to  the  very  dregs.  They  contrived  to  set  the  above  arrangement 
for  the  execution  aside,  as  not  sufficiently  lacei-ating  to  the  feelings  of  the 
dying  man. 

The  principal  hand  in  effecting  such  a  detestable  "change  for  the  worse" 
was  the  infamous  Recorder,  Pasquier.  This  hard-hearted  official,  whose 
name  is  also  associated  elsewhere  with  a  sentence  of  most  monstrous 
cruelty,*  is  described  as  "  very  expert  in  the  labyrinth  and  chicanery  of 
the  law,  very  dexterous  and  subtle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  old  man, 
subject  to  prejudices,  headstrong,  violent,  and  choleric;"  and,  having  been 
roughly  handled  by  Lally  in  the  course  of  his  so-called  tibial,  had  drawn 
the  final  report  upon  it  in  such  an  unfair  and  sanguinary  spirit,  as  mainly 
led  to  his  condemnation.  Not  regarding  even  tliis  condemnation  to  be 
rigorous  enough  per  se,  the  vindictive  and  remorseless  procurer  of  it  now 
insisted,  that  an  execution  of  the  sentence,  merely  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  was  quite  inadmissible,  as  amounting,  in  his  opinion,  to  a 
mitigation  of  punishment;  death,  he  argued,  being  nothing,  unless  attended 
by  every  horror  of  an  infamous  apparatus  at  its  infliction !  And  sucli 
accompaniments  of  an  execution,  with  extra  forms  of  brutal  insult  to  the 
dying,  it  was  accordingly  the  special  object  of  this  revolting  specimen  of 
loathsome  lawyerism  to  order — as  if  to  present  a  sufficiently  indignant 
conception  to  our  minds  of  the  immeasurable  contrast  between  the  hero 
who  was  to  suffer,  and  the  reptile  to  whom  his  suffering,  and  the  dis- 
graceful aggravation  of  it,  were  to  be  owing,  on  this  occasion — a  lion,  as 
it  were,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  paltry  poison  of  a  contemptible  adder, 
unappeased  at  the  idea  of  being  merely  able  to  effect  that  destruction,  or 
spitefully  fretting  itself  until  satisfied  that  every  drop  of  its  vile  venom 
should  operate  most  effectually,  by  agonizing  its  noble  victim,  with  due 
intensity,  to  the  very  last.  It  was  decided  by  tins  rancorous  wretch,  and 
his  abominable  associates,  in  the  unmanly  meanness  of  thus  trampling 
upon  the  fallen,  whose  hours  were  numbered, — that,  to  render  the  execu- 

*  That  of  the  poor  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  condemned,  at  Abbeville,  although 
only  about  17,  to  be  put  to  death,  by  "la  torture  ordinaire  et  extraordinaire,"  and 
executed  accordingly ! 
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tion  at  once  as  public  and  as  mortifying  as  possible  to  the  sufferer,  it 
should  be  hurried  forward  by  several  hours,  so  as  to  take  place  in  full  day, 
instead  of  bj'  night — that  the  prisoner,  before  quitting  the  jail  where  he 
was  for  the  scaffold,  should  have  his  mouth  secured  by  a  gag,  which  would 
prevent  any  passing  denunciation  from  him  of  the  injustice  of  his  sentence, 
and  to  the  pi-oportionate  prejudice  of  its  authors — and  that,  instead  of 
being  conveyed,  as  previously  intended,  and  as  he  exj^ected,  in  his  own 
carriage,  succeeded  by  those  of  his  friends,  he  should  be  brought  there  in 
a  miserable  cart,  of  the  kind  used  for  the  lowest  or  worst  criminals,  in 
which  he  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Confessor,  with  no  better  escort 
than  2  hangmen — the  ordiuaiy  waggon  of  the  executioner  to  be  the  only 
other  vehicle  allowed  to  follow. 

The  feelings  of  Lally  may  be  conceived,  when,  6  hours  sooner  than  he 
was  led  to  anticipate,  he  was  summoned  to  set  out  for  the  gallows  by  an 
executionei',  with  the  brutal  gag,  and  infamous  cart,  &c.  At  the  sight  of 
the  latter  especially,  from  which  he  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze 
of  Paris  in  full  day,  Lally  looked  at  the  Cure,  exclaiming  with  a  natural 
emotion  of  disapjtointment — "  I  have  suffered  so  much,  as  to  expect  any 
thing  from  mankind;  but  you,  Monsieur,  you  to  deceive  me!"  To  whiclx 
the  honest  Priest,  with  suitable  energy,  replied — "Monsieur  le  Comte, 
do  not  say  that  I  have  deceived  you.  Say  that  they  have  deceived  both 
of  us. "  Then,  or  about  half-past  4,  they  set  out,  in  the  manner  last 
prescribed,  to  the  site  for  the  execution,  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  The 
unseemly  mud-vehicle,  or  scavenging-waggon,  in  which  the  Count  was 
conveyed,  and  the  large  gag  which  he  had  to  wear,  extending  beyond  his 
lips  in  such  a  way  as  to  disfigure  his  noble  countenance,  presented  a 
spectacle  so  shocking,  that  the  authors  of  it  wei-e  very  generally  censured, 
even  by  that  considerable  proportion  of  the  bystanders,  whose  superficial 
sentimentalism  was  indifferent  to  the  more  revolting  circumstances  of  the 
sufferer's  unjust  condemnation  and  deatii.  Among  the  crowd,  naturally 
drawn  together  by  this  scene,  were  a  number  of  Lally's  enemies,  who 
came  thei-e  to  triumph  over  him,  with  such  an  insensibility  to  all  moral 
decorum,  that  they  were  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  their  vile  exultation,  as 
he  passed,  by  clapping  their  hundnf — conduct,  to  which  the  opposite  and 
indignant  feelings  of  an  English  gentleman,  Horace  Walpole,  has  justly 
I'eferred,  as  only -worthy  of  so  many  Ii-oquois  prison er-tox-men tors,  or 
barbarians.  At  5,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vehicle  in  which  Lally  was  at  the 
gallows,  he  got  out,  and  assisting  the  clergyman  to  mount  the  scaffold, 
ascended  it  with  the  firmness  of  a  soldier,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
assemblage,  not  merely  "  of  the  mob,  and  of  ti-ades-people,  but  of  all  the 
military  men,  and  all  the  Court."  Then,  walking  round  the  scaffold,  to 
draw  apparently  the  more  attention  to  the  gag  which  prevented  his 
speaking,  and  raising  his  hand  to  Heaven,  as  taking  it  to  witness  his 
innocence,  the  dying  veteran  submitted  his  neck  to  the  executioner ; 
by  whom  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  with  2  strokes,  in  his 
65th  year. 

Such  was  the  sad  and  unmei'ited  end  of  Lieutenant-Genei-al  Count" 
Thomas  Arthur  Lally,  by  the  combined  villiany  of  the  peculator,  the 
politician,  and  the  lawyer,  in  an  age,  as  regards  France,  of  a  putrid 
colonial  and  a  putrefying  national  morality,  too  clearly  symjjtomatic  of 
the  teiTible  Picvolution,  wliich,  in  less  than  30  years,  was  to  lay  the  whole 
of  the  existing  political  and  social  .system  of  that  country  in  ruins.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  this  scandalous  sacrifice  of  Lally 

2p 
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was  not  ■without  being  resented,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  by  a  high-rainded 
gentleman  of  the  Ii-ish  Brigade.  Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  "Letters  from 
France  to  a  Gentleman  in  the  South  of  Ireland,"  publislied  in  Dublin 
in  1788,  relates  the  following  anecdote,  to  that  eifect,  of  an  Irish  officer 
of  the  corps,  whose  family  name  and  title,  according  to  the  letters 
find  asterisks  employed  to  indicate  them,  would  correspond,  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  with  Butler  and  Cahir.  "  Colonel  B  *  *  *  *  * 
fl^ho,  on  the  demise  of  his  brother,  has  since  succeeded  to  the  estate 
and  title  of  Baron  C  *  *  *  r,  was  so  much  affected  at  the  in- 
justice to  his  gallant  countryman,  that,  appearing  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  he  took  the  cockade  from  his  hat,  and  spurned  it  upon 
the  earth;  and  solemnly  swore,  he  never  move  would  serve  a  king  and 
people,  who,  with  such  ingratitude,  so  ungenerously  sacrificed  his  friend 
and  countryman,  the  brave  Count  Lally.  Although,  at  that  time,  the 
family-estate  was  enjoyed  by  his  elder  brother,  yet,  with  a  noble  and 
disinterested'  generosity  of  soul,  he  maintained  his  word,  and  withdrew 
from  the  service  of  France." 

We  have  seen  what  a  good  son  the  ill-fated  Count  was  to  his  capricious 
father,  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  whose  life  he  saved  in  battle;  so  far  entitling 
himself  to  rank,  for  filial  heroism,  with  2  among  the  brightest  names  iu 
the  military  annals  of  classic  antiquity,  with  the  Macedonian  Alexander, 
and  the  Boman  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Persia,  and  the  victor  of  Hannibal. 
Nor  was  the  Count  without  being  rewarded  i;i  his  turn,  by  having  a  son, 
if  not  to  save  his  father's  life,  yet  to  succeed  in  vindicating  that  father's 
injured  honour;  by  causing  every  stain,  proceeding  from  the  infliction  of 
a  capital,  though  unmerited,  sentence,  to  be  erased  from  his  calumniated 
character.  As  was  observed  of  Agamemnon,  who,  though  so  foully 
murdered,  left  an  Orestes  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his  lamented  parent's 
assassination, 

"Ev'n  to  th'  unhappy,  that  unjustly  bleed, 
Heav'n  gives  posterity,  t'  avenge  the  deed  " — 

while  all  who  heard  of  that  satisfaction  could  not  but 

"admire, 
How  well  the  son  appeas'd  the  slaughter'd  sire ! " 

(Pope's  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.,  238-241.) 

so,  likewise,  was  it,  that"  the  son  of  Lally  acted  with  reference  to  Ids 
deceased  father,  although  through  the  different  course  implied  by  the 
nature  of  his  case.  To  that  son,  but  a  minor  at  college,  as  only  born  in 
March,  1751,  his  father,  by  the  last  words  he  wrote  previous  to  his  death, 
committed  the  vindication  of  his  memory;  and  this  mournful  injunction 
was  accepted  with  such  filial  piety,  and  carried  out  with  such  a  very 
creditable  combination  of  zeal,  perseverance,  and  ability,  that,  at  length, 
or  in  May,  1778,  the  King  (poor  Louis  XVI.!)  in  Council,  by  the 
unanimous  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  Magistrates,  and  for  reasons 
equally  demonstrating  the  injustice  and  illegality  of  the  fatal  sentence  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  12  years  before,  pronounced  that  sentence,  and 
whatever  resulted  from  it,  to  be  of  no  authority,  and  cancelled  accordingly. 
By  this  cancelling  decision,  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Count  was 
cleared  from  every  aspersion  cast  upon  it  by  law;  the  fact  of  his  innocence, 
and  of  his  consequent  butchery,  merely  through  the  formation  of  a  detest- 
able cabal   against  him,   having,   ever  since  his  death,   been  generally 
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adniittecl  by  public  opinion.  On  the  promulgation  of  the  royal  decree, 
"Voltaire,  who,  (whatever  may  have  been  his  erroi's.)  in  this  and  other 
memorable  instances,  so  honourably  lent  the  aid  of  his  keen  and  brilliant 
pen,  to  defend  the  right  against  the  wrong,  or  the  weak  against  the  strong; 
and  who,  after  the  fullest  consideration,  had  specially  branded  the  execu- 
tion of  Lally,  as  "a  murder  committed  with  the  sword  of  justice;"  from 
his  death-bed.  May  26th,  or  but  4  days  previous  to  his  decease,  sent  the 
following  lines  (the  last  he  ever  wrote)  to  the  Count's  son,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  success.  "  The  dying  man  revives,  on  learning  this  great  news. 
He  embraces  very  tenderly  M.  de  Lally.  He  sees  that  the  King  is  the 
defender  of  justice.  He  will  die  contented."  Of  the  younger  Lally,  as 
not  being  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  the  subsequent  distinguished 
political  and  literary  career  can  only  be  referred  to  here, — by  adding  that, 
at*  his  death,  in  March,  1830,  he  included  among  his  titles  and  dignities 
those  of  Count  and  Marquis  of  Lally  Tolendal,  Peer  of  France,  Minister 
of  State,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Chevalier  Commander 
and  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Order  of  St,  Esprit  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  France.  He  left  by  his  marriage  but 
1  daughter,  Elizabeth  Felicite  Claude  de  Lally  Tolendal,  through  v.-hom 
"the  family  Peerage  was  conveyed  to  her  husband,  the  Count  d'Aux. 

While  the  Regiment  of  Lally  was  engaged  in  Asia,  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  had  their  share  in  Europe  of  the  great  contest  between 
France,  England,  and  so  many  of  the  Continental  powers,  from  175S 
to  1763,  hence  termed  the  Seven  Years'  War.  But,  owing  to  the 
extensive  demoralization  of  society,  from  the  palace  to  the  camp,  in 
France  *  at  this  degenerate  period,  the  day  for  military  achievements 
like  the  past  was  over.  During  this  unpropitious  ei'a  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  Irish  corps,  employed  on  the  Continent,  were  gener- 
ally attached  to  the  French  forces,  appointed  to  serve  in  Germany. 
With  the  army,  that,  under  the  successive  commands  of  the  Mai-shals 
-d'Etrees  and  Richelieu,  penetrated  into  Hanover  in  the  summer  of  1757, 
and,  after  dislodging  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  July,  from  his  best 
position  at  Hastenbeck,  finally  reduced  him,  and  his  38,000  Hanoverians, 
&c.,  in  September,  to  capitulate  at  Closter-Seven,  and  take  his  departure 
for  England,  were  the  Regiments  of  Bei-wick,  Fitz-James,  and  other 
Ii'ish  corps;  that  of  Berwick  having  been  most  noticed  at  Hastenbeck. f 
The  hero  of  Culloden,  of  whom  we  here  take  leave,  cuts  but  a  sorry 
figure  in  this  campaign,  according  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who 
complains  of  it,  as  most  injurious  to  Ids  affairs. 

"At  the  beginning  of  April,"  writes  the  King,  "the  French  took 
possession  of  the  towns  of  Cleves  and  Wesel,  without  encountering  o])po- 
sition.  The  Count  de  Gisors  seized  on  Cologne,  which  the  French 
designed  to  make  a  place  of  arms.  Marshal  d'Etrees,  who  was  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army,  arrived  there  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
advanced,  on  the  2Gtli,  with  all  his  forces,  and  encamped  at  Munster. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  collected  his  troops  at  Bielefeld,  whence  he 
had  sent  a  detachment  to  Paderborn,  at  the  ajtpi-oach  of  d'Etrees,  whose 
army  encamped  at  Rheda.  The  Duke  retired  to  Herford,  on  which  the 
French  sent  a  detachment  into  Hesse;  which  meeting  with  no  opposi- 

*  For  sufficiently  corroborative  details,  on  this  point,  compare  the  Private  Life 
of  Lewis  XV.,  so  olten  quoted,  with  "The  History  of  the  French  Axmy,"  ia, 
-Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  18G2. 

t  FieS'e  ancPl'once. 
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tion,  seized  on  the  whole  Landgraviate.  Cassel  itself  (the  capital) 
surrendered,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  not 
intending  to  maintain  his  ground  till  he  had  passed  the  Weser,  according' 
to  the  plan  of  the  Hanoverian  Ministry,  who  believed  the  passage  of 
this  river  move  difficult  than  that  of  the  Rhine,  crossed  (July)  with  his 
troops,  over  bridges,  that  he  had  prepared  in  the  villages  of  Rhemun  and 
Vlotho.  He  gave  orders,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  fortifications  of  the 
towns  of  Munden  and  Hameln  should  be  hastened.  This  was  thiulcimj 
tardily.  The  French  inclined  toward  Corbie.  One  of  their  detachments, 
having  passed  the  Weser,  occasioned  the  Duke  to  change  his  position; 
and  he  encamped,  with  his  right  at  Hameln,  and  his  left  at  Afferde. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  interim,  threw  bridges  over  the  Weser,  to 
cross  at  Munden.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  expected  soon  to  be 
attacked,  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  assembled  them  at  Hasten- 
beck,  the  jjosition  of  which  had  been  described  to  him  as  admirable. 
The  right  of  his  army  was  thex-e  well  supported,  and  the  centre  retreated 
elbowing.  In  his  front  was  a  wood,  and,  in  this  wood,  a  considerable 
ravine.  The  French  army  approached  the  Allies,  who  were  reconnoitred 
by  d'Etrees  on  the  25th,  while  he  was  cannonaded  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. On  the  morrow,  the  French  attacked  his  left,  by  gliding 
through  this  ravine  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  and  carried  the  centre 
battery  of  the  Allies.  This  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick 
recovered,  sword  in  hand;  by  which  first  essay,  he  showed  Nature  had 
destined  him  a  hero.  Meantime,  a  Hanoverian  Colonel,  Breitenbach, 
took  upon  himself  to  collect  the  first  battalions  he  met,  entered  the 
wood,  fell  upon  the  French  in  the  rear,  expelled  them,  and  seized  their 
cannon  and  colovirs.  Everybody  supposed  the  battle  gained.  D'Etrees, 
who  saw  his  troops  routed,  had  given  orders  for  retreat.  The-se  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  opposed.  At  length,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
whole  French  army,  they  learned  that  the  Duke  of  Cuviberland  was  on  the 
full  march,  retreating  to  Hameln.  The  Hereditary  Prince  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  battery,  he  had,  with  so  much  glory,  recovered;  and  the  retreat 
was  made  loith  such  jjrecipitation,  that  the  brave  Colonel  Breitenbach  even, 
whose  merits  were  so  consjncuous  on  that  day,  was  forgotten.  This  toortliy 
officer  remained  singl//  the  'master  of  the  f  eld,  and  departed  by  night  to  join 
the  army,  bringing  his  trophies  to  the  Duke,  who  wept  in  despair,  to  perceive 
he  hadj  been  so  hasty,  to  quit  afield,  ivhich  -was  no  longer  disputed.*  Not 
all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  (August)  and  the 
Generals  of  his  ax-my  could  dissuade  him  from  continuing  to  retreat. 
He  marched  first  to  Nienburg,  and  afterward  to  Verden;  whence, 
thx'ough  Rotenbui'g,  and  Bx-emervorde,  he  took  the  i-oad  for  Stade.  Dy 
this  false  manoeuvre,  he  abandoned  the  whole  country  to  the  discretion  of 
tJie  French.  Hameln  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Fitz- 
James."  Then  mentioning  the  ax'rival  of  the  Duke  de  Bichelieix  to 
command  the  French,  and  stating,  how  the  Duke  "took  Hanovex',  the 
Duke  d'Ayen  Brunswick,  and  M.  le  Voyer  Wolfenbuttle,"  &c.,  the  King 
proceeds — "  The  Duke  himself  pursued  the  Allies,  passed  the  Allei-,  aud 
encamped  at  Verden.  D'Armentieres  meantime  seized  on  Bi'emen,  on 
the  1st  of  Septembex-.  The  French  army  advanced  towax-d  Rotenburg, 
with  axi  intent  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  did  not  find  him 

*  What  a  general  theme,  for  ridicule  and  invective,  a  scene  like  this,  in  the  life 
of  a  Slvari  Prince,  v.ould  be,  among  certain  writers !  We  shall  hear  of  the  brave 
Breitenbach  again. 
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there.  He  had  alread}^  retreated  to  Bremervorde;  avoiding,  after  the 
battle  of  Hastenbeck,  all  engagement  with  the  enemy.  No  sooner  did 
the  King"  of  Prussia  "perceive,  by  the  manceuvres  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  that  he  confined  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  Weser,  than 
\\Q  foresaw  what  uiouldhe  the  result,  and  recalled  the  G  battalions  he  had  in 
that  army,  to  throw  them  into  Magdebourg;  which  he  did  very  season- 
ably." Of  "  the  famous  Convention,  signed,  by  the  Dukes  of  Cumber- 
lancl  and  Richelieu,  at  Closter-Seven,"  soon  after,  or  early  in  September, 
the  King  observes — "  It  was  stipulated,  that  hostilities  should  cease; 
that  the  troops  of  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Gotha,  should  be  sent  back 
into  their  respective  countries;  that  those  of  Hanover  should  remain 
quiet  at  Stade,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  within  a  given  district. 
Nothing  was  regidated  concerning  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  either  respect- 
ing contributions  or  restitutions;  so  that  this  country  was  abandoned  to  the 
discretion  of  tlie  French.  Scarcely  was  the  Convention  concluded,  before 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  without  waiting  for  its  ratification,  returned 
to  England.  .  .  .  This  disgraceful  Convention  completely  deranged 
the  affaire  of  the  King  "  of  Prussia. 

"  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,"  alleges  another  contemporary  Continen- 
tal writer,  "  returned  to  London,  discontented  and  disgraced,  and  was 
turned  into  ridicule  at  Paris,  where,  in  a  grotesque  caricature,  he  was 
represented  on  foot,  with  a  white  stick  in  his  hand,  going  away  with  his 
back  turned,  and  in  the  attitude  of  shame  and  despair."  An  English 
newspaper  announcement,  under  October  12th,  of  the  Duke's  arrival 
from  Hanover  at  Harwich,  adds,  "  and,  in  the  evening,  his  Highness 
pass'd  over  London  Bridge  for  Kensington,"  his  father's  residence, 
"in  a  Yevy  private  manner!  "  The  more  "private,"  indeed,  the  better! 
For,  according  to  Lord  Mahon,  "when  the  Duke  first  appeared  in  the 
royal  presence,  the  King  never  addressed  a  word  to  him,  but  said  aloud, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening — '  Here  is  my  son,  Avho  has  ruined  me, 
and  disgraced  himself!'"  Soon  after,  "he  resigned  all  his  military 
employments!"  A  rather  unsatisfactory  termination,  or  tail-piece,  to 
the  martial  career  of  the  vaunted  victor  of  Culloden,  and  merciless  devas- 
tator of  the  Highlands! — reminding  us,  amidst  "grinning  Infamy  and 
hissing  Scorn,"  of  the  ludicrous  retirement  of  the  baffled  wolf  in  the 
poem,  as  away 

"  he  flies, 
And  claps  his  quiv'ring  tail  between  his  thi^ihs."  • 

Dryden's  ViKGiL,  >^Eneis,  xi.,  1185-1186. 

On  November  5th,  1757,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  in 
Thuringia,  between  the  Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the 
Imperial  forces,  or  those  of  Austria  and  the  Circles,  under  the  Prince  of 
Hilderburghausen,  and  the  French  acting  as  auxiliaries,  under  the  Prince 
of  Soubise.  The  victory  of  Frederick  there,  and  its  results,  excited  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England;  the 

"  "I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  superstition,"  -writes  Gibbon,  "but,  I 
must  remark,  that,  even  in  this  world,  the  natural  order  of  events  will  sometimes 
afford  the  stroncj  appearances  of  mural  retribution."  And  could  any  otory  (such  as 
it  was  I)  acquired,  with  the  surname  of  "the  butcher,"  by  the  Duke  in  Scotland, 
compensate  for  his  final  shame  in,  and  after  his  return  from,  Hanover?  He  died 
in  October,  1765.  In  our  day,  or  1866,  Hanover,  under  the  line  of  another  Cum- 
berland of  unenviable  notoriety,  has  been  swept  by  Prussia  from  the  list  of  nations. 
■"And  so  farewell,  Hanuver  I"  as  the  Jacobite  song  says. 
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effects  of  which  were  of  coiTesponding  importance,  from  their  influence? 
on  the  measures  of  its  government  for  cariying  on  the  war  with  vigour 
in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  recent  wretched 
break-down  at  Hastenbeck  and  Closter-Seven.     Through  disadvantages 
in  point  of  Generalship,  and  other  prejudicial  circumstances,  the  Austro- 
Gallic  forces,  notwithstanding  their  having  been  50,000  strong  against 
some  thousands  less  than  half  that  number  of  Prussians,  were,  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,   so  outmanoeuvred,  and  beaten,  that  they  lost,  in 
every  way,  at  least  10,000  men,  with  63  pieces  of  cannon,  22  colours  or 
standards,  &.C.;  the  Prussians  having  had  comparatively  few,  or,  as  theiy 
said,  not  300,  killed  or  wounded!     And  it  was  only  the  shortness  of  the 
days,  or  early  setting  in  of  dai-kness  at  that  season  of  the  year,  which  saved 
the  vanquished  Confederates  a  diminution  in  prisoners  of  perhaps  20,000 
men ;  such  was  their  general  dismay,  and  disai'ray,  at  the  close  of  the 
action!     Among  the  French  cavalry,  "in  that  day  of  desolation,"   was 
the  Irish  Horse  Regiment  of  Fitz- James;    whose  Colonel-Commandant 
(for  tlie  Colonel-Proprietor  of  the  Fitz-James  family)  was  the  Chevalier 
de    Betagh,  grandson   of  the  head   of  the   ancient  house  of  Moynalty, 
County  of  Meath;  previously  related  to  have  been  so  nefariously  divested,^ 
as  a  Catholic,  of  his   property,  after  the  Restoration,  by  sectarian  per- 
jury.*    "  Le  Regiment  de  Fitz-James,  cavalei'ie  Irlandoise,  dans  I'armee 
du  Prince  de  Soubise,"  writes  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan,  "  s'est  distingue  ^ 
la  bataille  de  Rosback,  contre  les  Prussiens  " — leaving  us,  however,  to 
collect  the  subjoined  details  of  that  distinction  from  other  sources,  f 

General  Seidlitz,  with  all  the  Prussian  horse  as  a  vanguard,  had  orders 
to  take  such  advantage   of  the  numerous  hollows  of  the  country,  as  to 
tui-n,  or  outflank,   the  Allied  right  wing  of  cavahy,  and  fall  npon  it, 
before  adequate  foi-mations  could  take  place  for  resisting  an  attack  of 
the  kind,  to  be  made  with  equal  suddenness  and  vigour,     Accoi'dingly, 
that  wing  of  the  Allies,  already  turned  by  Seidlitz  without  being  aware 
of  it,  only  perceived  the  Prussians  for  the  first  time  as  they  came  on 
im])etuously,  or  at  full  gallop,  to  the  charge  in  flank.     The  Prince  of 
Hilderburghausen  thereupon  endeavoured,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  change 
his  flank  into  a  front,  in  order  to  receive  the  Prussians;  having,  in  his 
1st  line,  and  leading  himself,  Bretlack's  and  Trautmausdorfs  2  Regi- 
ments of  Imperial   Cuirassiers ;  the   Cavalry  of  the  Empire  forming  a 
2nd  line.     The  shock  of  the  1st  line  of  the  Prussians,  notwithstanding 
the  advantage  under  which  they   attacked,  was  firmly  received,    and 
bravely  repelled,  especially  by  the  Austrian   cuirassiers,  who  were  sup- 
ported by   10   squadrons  from   the  French  reserve  of  horse,  under  the 
Prince  of  Soubise.     The  Prussians,   being  then  strengthened  by  their 
2nd  line,  and  with  a  suitable  effect  on  the  contest,  Soubise  brought  up  8 
more  of  his  squadrons,  including  those  of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James; 
which  8  squadrons  re-established  the  combat  for  some  minutes,  but  only 
for  some  minutes,  since  the  gallant  Betagh,  and  his  Irish  corps  alone,  of 
Sonbise's  cavahy,  did  not  forsake  Bretlack's  and  Trautmansdoif's  stout 
cuirassiers. 

"Of  France,  the  boasted  valour's  fled; 
The  Prussian  comes,  she 's  chill'd  with  dread; 
Ev'n  honour  frighted  quits  her  breast, 
Her  lov'd,  he;:  long  familiar,  guest ! " — Voltaikb. 

•  See  his  case,  in  Book  I.,  under  the  Eegiment  of  O'Brien,  or  Clare. 
.    t  Official  accounts,  and  officers'  letters,  in  periodicals  of  the  time,  and  Frederick's 
own  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
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The  2  Austrian  regiments  were,  iu  consequence,  nearly  annihilated  • 
and,  of  the  trusty 

"  companions  who  stoorl. 
In  the  day  of  distress,  by  their  side,"  • 

as  Moore  would  express  it,  the  loss,  also,  was  necessarily  considei'- 
able;  the  brave  Betagh  himself  being  wounded.*  In  the  knavish  and 
meagre  epitome  of  this  discreditable  defeat,  officially  published  for 
Parisian  perusal,  the  circnmstarice  of  the  Regiment  of  Fitz-James  having 
been  among  the  8  squadrons,  last  brought  up  to  re-establish  the  combat, 
is  admitted;  while  any  acknowledgment  of  that  regiment  solely  having 
acted  like  "  true  men  "  by  their  "  brothei's  in  arms,  and  partners  of  the 
war,"  the  heroic  cuirassiers,  is  meanly  omitted;  and,  as  an  honourable 
enemy  is  better  than  a  hollow  friend,  it  is  to  the  great  Frederick,  that  the 
Irish  regiment  is  exclusively  indebted  for  justice,  on  this  occasion.  After 
observing,  how  his  General  "  Seidlitz  had  turned  the  enemy's  right, 
nuperceived  by  themselves,  and  fell  with  impetuosity  on  the  cavalry  " 
there,  the  King  states — "The  2  Austrian  regiments  formed  to  face  him, 
and  sustained  the  shock;  but,  being  abandoned  by  the  French,  the  Regi- 
ment  of  Fitz-James  excepted,  they  were  almost  totally  destroyed."  The 
author  of  a  poem  published  but  22  years  after  this  battle,  or  in  Walker's 
Hibernian  Magazine  for  1779,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Betagh 
family,  adds —     . 

"  What  in  Rosbach's  bloody  plain  befel, 
Ambitious  Fred'riek's  savage  troops  can  tell. 
Where  one  stout  legion  of  Hibernian  blood 
The  iire  of  all  the  Prussian  arms  withstood; 
Led  by  the  Betag'n  twins,i  bright  twins  in  fame, 
Their  goodness,  valour,  and  their  skill  the  same — 
****** 

And  when,  with  half  his  men,  one  brother  fell, 

The  next,  (a  tale  incredible  to  tell!) 

With  the  small  remnant  of  his  slaughter 'd  band. 

Their  way  cut  thro'  the  Prussians,  sword  in  hand. 

Charm'd  with  such  feats,  the  King  withheld  his  iire. 

And  let  these  heroes  unassiul'd  retire; 

Had  search  made  for  their  leader  o'er  the  field. 

That  he  might  to  his  corpse  all  honours  jdeld; 

To  pieces  hew'd,  his  corpse  was  sought  in  vain, 

Amidst  the  bleeding  heaps  of  mangled  slain." 

On  this  engagement,  Mr.  O' Conor  notes — "  At  Rosbach,  the  great 
Frederick  expressed  the  utmost  admiration  for  the  '  wall  of  red  bricks,' 
meaning  the  Swiss  and  Irish  regiments,  dressed  in  scarlet,  which  neither 
cavalry,  artillery,  nor  infantry  could  break,  when  the  rest  of  the  French 

*  Fiefifc,  without  entering  into  any  details,  merely  refers  to  the  Regiment  of 
Fitz-James,  as  sutferiug  considerably  here.  Courcelles,  in  noticing  Betac^h  as  its 
Colonel -Commandant,  adds,  "avec  lequel  il  se  trouva  a,  la  bataille  de  llosbach, 
ou  il  regut  une  blessure,"  &c. 

+  0n  this  mention  of  "the  Betagh  twins,"  the  author  of  the  poem  states  in  a 
note — "  Betagh  of  Moynalta  was  only  9  years  old,  when  outlawed  immediately 

after  the  late  Revolution I  knew  the  man,  at  an  advanced  age ;  he  spoke, 

of  this  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  with  gre.at  composure,  and  forgiveness  of  his  ene- 
mies." The  just  repeal,  by  the  national  Parliament,  under  King  James  IL,  in 
1689,  of  the  unjust  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  would  restore,  to  the 
Betagh,  and  other  families,  the  properties  of  which  they  had  been  so  sliamefully 
oust^' under  those  Acts;  but  could  only  effect,  such  restorations  for  a  time,  or 
while  the  King  was  able  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Ireland  against  William. 
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army  was  in  utter  disorder."  M.  de  la  Ponce,  likewise,  generally  refers 
to  the  Irish,  as  having  "rendered  great  services  "  there. 

In  1758,  the  Irish,  after  being  employed  in  Germany,  are  mentioned  to 
have  been  in  Bretagne  in  September,  when  part  of  a  British  invading 
force  was  cut  oif,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  by  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon, 
Governor  of  the  Province,  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Cass,  with  a  serious  propor- 
tionable loss  to  the  conquered,  in  prisoners,  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned, 
including  "several  officers,  men  of  large  fortune  and  consideration."  Early 
in  1759,  the  Fj-ench  Government,  to  compensate  itself  for  the  too  unsatis- 
factory aspect  of  its  military  affairs  in  other  quarters,  commenced  prepara- 
tions, to  be  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  the  ports,  and  along  the  coast, 
opposite  England,  from  Dunkirk  to  Vannes  and  Nantes,  for  an  invasion, 
as  was  announced,  of  the  British  Isles.  From  an  enterprise  of  such  "  an 
interesting  and  domestic  nature"  for  the  Irish  Brigade,  they,  of  coui'se, 
would  not  be  excluded ;  whose  feelings,  in  reference  to  the  undertaking 
coi-responded  with  the  purport  of  Jupiter's  gratifying  prediction  in  Yirgil, 
to  the  effect,  that  Troy,  though  ruined,  should,  through  those  sprung  from 
her,  be  avenged  on  Greece,  and  that  just  satisfaction  be  succeeded  by  a 
happy  era  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  piety. 

"  An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  fate, 
When  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Grecian  state, 
And  sweet  revenge  her  conqu'ring  sons  shall  call 
To  crush  the  people  that  conspir'd  her  fall. 
******* 

Then  dire  debate,  and  impious  war,  shall  cease. 
And  the  stern  age  be  soften'd  into  jjeace : 
Theu  banish'd  Faith  shall  once  again  retui-n, 
And  Vestal  fires  in  hallow'd  temples  burn." 

Dryden's  Virgil,  ^neis,  i.,  3S6-9,  39G-9. 

At  Dunkirk,  a  small  squadron  of  6  ships  of  war,  furnished  with  a  select 
body  of  troops,  under  Brigadier  de  Flobei*t,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  seaman  of  his  day  in  France, 
the  celebrated  Thurot;  that,  however,  being  his  name  only  through  the 
maternal  line;  his  grandfather  having  been  a  Captain  O'Farrell  *  of  King 
James  II.'s  army  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  in  France.  With  this 
squadron,  in  spite  of  a  superior  English  one  appointed  to  block  him  up, 
Thurot  was  to  get  out,  and,  sailing  round  Scotland,  make  such  an  attempt 
on  some  point  of  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  as  would,  in  the  way  of  a 
diversion,  be  serviceable  to  the  main  design  in  hand,  or  that  of  landing  a 

*See  the  account  of  Thurot  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1760;  and  his  "Irish 
extraction"  is  admitted  in  the  Private  Life  of  Lewis  XV.  The  O'Farrells,  or 
O'Ferralls,  "  a  very  celebrated  race  in  all  ages,"  says  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagare, 
and  of  Irian  origin,  through  Fergus  Mac  Roy,  King  of  Uladh,  or  Ulster,  in  the 
heroic  times,  were,  for  centuries,  the  ruhng  sept  ot  the  territory  of  Anghaile,  or 
Annaly,  in  the  present  County  of  Longford.  This  territory  was  not  reduced  by 
the  English  into  a  County  till  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth.  By  the  iniquitous  plantation 
system  at  the  expense  of  the  old  natives,  from  the  time  of  James  I.,  the  O'Farrells 
were  very  great  sufferers.  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  from  1688  to  1691, 
2  gentlemen  of  the  name  sat  for  the  County  of  Longford,  a  3rd  for  that  of  Leitrim, 
and  a  4th  for  Lanesborough,  in  the  national  Parliament  at  Dublin  in  1689;  more 
were  officers  in  the  army  for  the  support  of  King  James  against  the  invasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  and,  in  that  Prince's  consequent  attainders  of  O'Farrells,  were 
included,  with  others,  the  2  Members  for  the  County  of  Longford.  In  France, 
several  O'Farrells,  or  O'Ferralls,  were  officers  of  the  Brigade,  in  the  Regiments  of 
Fitz-James,  Lally,  Dillon,  Berwick,  and  Walsh. 
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large  force  from  France  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Meantime 
England,  from  Normandy,  the  country  of  her  old  Continental  conquerors 
and  confiscators,  was  generally  menaced  with  the  disembarkation  of  a 
formidable  army,  at  least  53,000  in  number,  containing  some  of  the 
choicest  corps  in  the  French  service;  of  which  large  force,  the  Prince  de 
Conti  was  announced  as  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
and  the  veteran  Charles  O'Brien,  Lord  Viscount  Clare  and  Earl  of 
Thomond,  under  him,  as  Field  Marshal.  Of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  troops 
of  King  Louis,  the  battalions  were  stated  as  9 ;  those  of  the  former 
Brigade  being  the  Regiments  of  Berwick,  Bulkeley,  Clare,  Dillon  and 
Roth.  The  field  and  siege  artillery  was  to  amount  to  nearly  90  pieces; 
and  they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  several  thousand  extra  stands  of 
arms,  and  great  stores  of  other  military  necessaries. 

The  principal  French  fleet,  or  that  of  Brest,  under  M.  de  Conflans, 
was  looked  to  as  specially  intended  to  cover  the  menaced  descent  upon 
England.     But  the  actual  object  of  the   French   was,  a  lauding  from 
Bretagne  in  Munster,  to  be  protected  by  Conflans  in  autumn,  when  the 
chief  British  blockading  squadron,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  should  be 
driven  by  the  usual  winds,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  off  the  French,  to 
the  English,  coast.      The  large  portion  of  the   French  army,   and  its 
supplies,  designed  to  sail  for  Ireland,   with  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  and 
the   Lord  Marshal  de  Thomond,  having  been  drawn  towards  Vannes, 
and  Hawke's  fleet  being,  as  was  foreseen,  obliged,  by  the  weather,  to 
make  for  Torbay,  Conflans  sailed,  November  1-ith,  from  Brest,  with  his 
entire  armament,  in  oi-der  that,  after  sweeping  away  a  small  squadron, 
\inder  Captain  Dufi"  at  Quibei'on  Bay,  he  might  protect  the  conveyance 
of  the  French,  Irish,  and  Scotch  troops  to  Munstei-.     And  Duff's  A'ery 
infei-ior  force  could  have  been  duly  disposed  of  by  Conflans,  and  the  rest 
of  the  French  Admiral's  mission,  as  regards  Ireland,  would  have,  most 
probably,  been  accomplished,  \wre  it  not  for  one  of  those  providential  or 
casual,  but,  at  any  i"ate,  most  fortunate  or  opportune,  interventions  of 
the  elements,  by  which  England,  in  the  coui'se  of  her  history,  has  been 
so    frequently,  or    reninrkably,    befriended.*     For,    observes    a   London 
contemporary  with    reference  to   the   English    admiral   at   Torbay,    "if 
Hawke  had  been  wind-bound  48  hours  longer  than  he  was,  the  troops  from 
Vannes,  under  convoy  of  Conflans,  had  certainly  sailed  for  the  destined 
port ;  "  and,  "  therefore,  it  was  a  hind  of  accident  that  saved  us,  in  the 
zenith  of  our  power,"  (or  even  when  so  strong  at  sea  !)  "from  the  miarhief 
of  an  embarkation^     Conflans,  meanwhile,  as  apparently  delivered  by 
the  wind  from  the  only  opponent  of  sufficient  strength  to  cope  with  him, 
was,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  proceeding,  with  due  confidence,  to 
cha.se  away  or  cut  off  Dufi",  when    Hawke  unexpectedly  "turned  up" 
fx'om  Torbay,  whence  he,  too,  sailed  on  the  14th,  thereby  arriving  in 
time  to  save  Dufi".     The  comparative  strength  of  the  opposing  fleets  was 
then  as  follows: — French,  sail  of  the  line  21,  with  1486  guns;  frigates  3, 
with  8G  guns;  total  of  vessels  24;    of  artillery  1572  pieces.      English, 
sail  of  the  line  23,  with  IGGG  guns;  frigates  9,  with  352  guns;  total  of 

•See,  on  that  point,  this  work,  under  the  years  1G92,  1696,  1719,  1744;  and, 
with  respect  to  invasion  of  Ireland  from  the  Continent  being  frustrated  by  the 
weather  more  recently,  it  was  observed  by  Tone,  in  August,  1797 — "Twice  within 
9  months  has  England  been  saved  Ijy  the  wind."  As  contrasted  with  England's 
very  expensive  foreign  confederates,  the  winds  were  hkewiae  termed  in  Parliament, 
"  her  only  unsubsidised  allies !  " 
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vessels  32;  of  artillery  2018  pieces.  The  English  th\is  had  8  ships  and 
446  camion. more  than  the  French;  the  former,  nevertheless,  havinc  but 
15,680  men,  while  the  latter  had  16,740,  besides  those  in  some  of  their 
vessels  not  enumerated.^  On  Hawke's  reappearance,  "  Conflans  had  2 
choices,  either  to  fly,  or  to  stand,  and  fight  it  out.  But  he  followed 
neither  perfectly."  He  "made  the  .signal  for  a  line  of  battle."  Yet, 
having  fewer  ships,  and  being  considerably  inferior  in  weight  of  metal,  he 
sought,  he  tells  ns,  "  to  avoid  hazarding  a  general  engagement  at  that 
time,  and  i-ather  to  train  on  the  enemy  through  the  shoals  and  rocks  in 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Vilaine."  Unable,  however,  to  carry  out  this 
\fe\l  imagined  design  for  the  destruction  of  the  English,  the  Frenchman, 
under  circumstances  of  much  discredit  to  French  and  much  honour  to 
English  seamanship,  was  defeated  by  Hawke,  with  the  loss  of  7  ships  of 
the  line,  and  other  unfortunate  results,  which  rendered  the  projected 
disembai'kation  of  the  army  from  Bretagne  in  Munster  no  longer  prac- 
ticable. In  a  "Loyal  Song,  viz..  Admiral  Hawke's  Welcome  to  Old 
England,  on  his  completing  the  Ruin  of  the  French  Navy,  November 
20th,  1759  " — to  "  the  Tune— (9  the  Roast  Beef,  &c.,"  the  exultation  of  the 
English,  at  that  event,  is  thus  expressed — 

*'  Witli  the  thanks  of  the  King,  this  great  action  was  crown'd; 
With  the  thanks  of  the  Commons,  their  House  did  resound; 
And  the  voice  that  pronounc'd  them  will  fly  the  world  round. 
Chorus   \  ^^1^"°^^'  hrave  Hawke!  to  Old  England— 
(  To  Old  England  welcome,  brave  Hawke ! 

"  All  hail  our  bright  sera,  the  fam'd  lifty-nine! 
All  hail  Hawke's  companions,  how  greatly  they  shine ! 
All  hail,  George  the  Second,  what  glory  is  thine ! 

Chorus    ^  Welcome,  brave  Hawke !  to  Old  England — 
(  To  Old  England  welcome,  brave  Hawke ! 

In  Ireland,  the  English  Viceroy,  or  Duke  of  Bedford,  communicated 
October  29th,  to  the  Dublin  colonial  and  sectarian  legislature,  the  danger 
that  menaced  the  existing  order  of  things  there,  which  they  were  so 
interested  in  upholding.  He  announced,  how,  according  to  the  special 
despatch  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  from  England,  "  there  was  a  strong 
probability,  in  case  the  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  18,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  assembled  at  Yannes,  where  more 
than  sufficient  transports  for  that  number  were  actually  prepared  and 
ready  to  receive  them  on  board,  should,  as  the  season  of  the  year  was 
growing  less  favourable  for  cruising,  be  able  to  elude  his  Majesty's 
squadrons,  Ireland  would  not  fail  to  be  one  of  their  objects."  The  force, 
however,  from  France,  designed  to  land  in  Munster,  with  the  Duke 
d'Aiguillon,  and  the  Lord  Marshal  of  Clare  and  Thomoud,  appears  to 
have  been  considerably  more  than  18,000.  An  English  private  letter, 
descriptive  of  the  defeat  of  Conflans,  &c.,  and  written  from  on  board  the 
vessel  of  1  of  Hawke's  Captains,  Lord  Howe,  or  the  "  Maguanime, 
Portsmouth,  December  27th,  1759,"  notes,  in  connexion  with  this 
mattei-, — "  On  the  28th,  his  Lordship  went  on  shore,  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  demand  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ship  that  struck  to  us,  for  whom 
he  got  credit,  and  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners.     He  staid  2  days 

•  These  useful  details  respecting  the  2  fleets  are  derived  from  Sir  Edward  Hawke's 
despatch,  dated  "Royal  George,  off  Penris  Point,  November  24th,"  1759,  and  the 
valuable  lists  of  ships  annexei 
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on  shore,  and  dined  with  the  Duke  d'Aignillon,  2  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
and  several  other  General  Officers.  On  the  30th,  his  Lordship  came  on. 
board  the  barge,  and  brought  with  him  a  French  General.  He  is  an 
Irishman,  as  I  am  informed,  and  wore  a  Blue  E.i')bou  of  the  Order  of 
St.  LouLs,*  and  is  Second-in-Command  of  the  expedition  destined  against 
Ireland.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  paid  to  him,  and  was  received 
on  board  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  He  dined  on  board,  and, 
after  seeing  the  Admiral,  Lord  Howe  conducted  him  on  shore  again. 
There  are  25,000  men  in  camp  at  Quiberon  Bay."  Another  "letter  from 
an  officer  in  Sir  Edwai-d  Hawke's  fleet  to  a  person  of  distinction  at 
Dublin,  and  dated  at  Quiberon  Bay,"  says — "I  take  this  op]jortuuity  to 
congratulate  you,  and  your  whole  country,  on  the  success  of  his  Majesty's 
arms,  on  the  20th  of  November  last;  fur,  had  M.  Couflans  reached  this 
place,  and  escaped  our  squadron,  the  whole  strength  of  the  Duke 
d'Aiguillon's  army,  consisting  in  all,  hero  and  at  Ilochefort,  of  25,000 
effective  men,  were  to  be  landed  on  tlie  western  parts  of  Ireland,  with 
at  least  20,000  stand  of  arms;  there  to  be  left,  to  try  their  skill."  Then, 
alluding  to  the  5  Regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade  previously  named,  and 
their  Scotch  companions,  the  writer  adds,  they,  "it  is  said,  had,  among 
themselves,  divided  all  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
Counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Galvvay,  and  such  parts 
where  they  expected  to  meet  most  friends.  Condaus  was  most  assuredly 
ordered  to  leave  them  there,  and  the  Duke,  and  those  with  him,  were  to 
make  a  conquest  of  the  whole  island,  or  lose  their  lives  in  the  attempt; 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  Puke  d'Aignillon  has  now  in  his  pocket  a 
commission  from  the  French  King,  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  All  this  I 
had  from  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  seemingly  a  very  modest,  pretty,  well- 
behaved  man,  and  who  (for  his  behaviour)  has  been  genteelly  treated  by 
the  Admirals,  and  all  the  Captains  of  the  squadron.  He  commanded  the 
Kegiment  of  Saintonge,  who  served  as  Marines  on  board  the  Formid- 
able"— the  captured  vessel  of  the  brave  French  Hear- Admiral,  St.  Andi-e 
du  Verger. 

How  .such  a  great  force  from  France  as  25,000  men,  with  arms  for  at 
least  20,000  more,  would  have  been  received  on  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  where  the  old  native  and  oppressed  race,  and  those  sympathizing 
with  them,  might  be  called  the  population  of  the  country,  is  pretty  clear 
from  the  contemi)Oiary  Gaelic  song,  referring  to  a  "  return  of  the  wild 
geese,"  or  the  national  Brigade,  for  emancipation  from  John  Bull's 
odious,  or  Penal-Code  yoke,  as  that  of  Shawn  Bui,  i.  e.,  yellow  or  orange 
Jack.  After  promising,  how  the  Saxon  chains  shoidd  then  be  shivered 
for  ever,  how  the  nation  should  be  victorious,  and  from  south  to  north 
wage  a  "  war  to  the  death  "  against  Shawn  Bui,  the  composer  of  this 
spirited  effusion  exclaims — 

"  The  Wild  Geese  shall  return,  and  we'll  welcome  them  home — 
So  active,  so  arm'd,  aud  so  flighty 
A  flock  was  ne'er  known  to  this  island  to  come, 
Since  the  years  of  Prince  Fion  the  mighty —  f 

*  Nol  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  but  of  St.  Esprit,  or  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  the 
latter  of  which,  it  has  appeared,  in  Book  I.,  that  the  Lord  Marshal  belonged.  The 
Kibbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  as  mentioned  in  poor  Lally's  case,  was  red,  not 
hlue. 

t  On  the  old  hero,     ion,  or  Fin,  see  Book  VIL,  under  state  of  Ireland  in  1745-6. 
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They  will  waste,  and  destroy,  overturn,  and  o'erthrow- 

They'll  accomplish  whate'er  may  in  man  be ; 
Just  Heav'n  !  they  will  bring  desolation  and  woe 
On  the  hosts  of  the  tyrannous  Shawn  Bui." 


C( 


And  oh  !  may  the  God,  who  hath  kept  evermore 

This  isle  in  His  holy  protection, 
Bring  back  to  His  temples  His  priests  as  before, 

And  restore  them  to  Erin's  affection  ! 
To  eud! — may  I  sooner  be  slaughter'd  in  war. 

Or  lie  sunk  in  the  waves  of  the  grand  Lee, 
Than,  with  spirit  for  Freedom,  e'er  cease  to  abhor 

The  detestable  statutes  of  Shawn  Bui."  * 

The  leaders  of  this  powerful  army  were,  indeed,  such  as,  after  landing, 
would  have  recruited  it  abundantly,!  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
which  would  be  naturally  inspired  by  their  established  reputation;  that 
of  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  as  having  so  recently  beaten  the  English 
invaders  of  his  country  at  St.  Cass;  but  that,  still  more  of  the  Second-in- 
Command,  if  not  virtual  General,  for  this  expedition  to  the  "land  of 
his  fathers,"  the  veteran  Charles  O'Brien,  Lord  Marshal  of  Clare  and 
Thomond,  who,  as  so  distinguished  against  the  Saxon  at  Fontenoy  and 
Laffeldt,  and  undoubted  descendant,  and  representative,  of  the  royal  hero 
of  Munster  that  crushed  the  Danes  at  Clontarf,  would  embody  the  full 
popular  coiice^tiow  of  a  true  Liberator  for  Erin.  |.  At  all  events,  the 
landed  "  ascendancy  "  of  the  Ci'omwellian  and  Williamite  revolutions  in 
Ireland  had,  as  above  hinted,  but  too  good  reason  to  congratulate  itself, 
that  so  very  formidable  an  invasion  did  7iot  take  place.  And,  what  a 
vast  shock  to  English  power,  at  home  and  abroad,  nmst  such  an  invasion 
have  been,  amidst  an  unprecedentedly  extensive  and  expensive  war  from. 
Germany  to  India  and  America  !  Certain  it  is,  that  never  before  do  we 
read  of  so  large  a  force  being  designed  to  land  from  the  Continent  in 
Ireland  as  2.5,U00  regulars,  including  a  famous  V)ody  of  national  veterans 
like  the  Brigade,  compared,  by  their  admiring  countrymen,  to  the 
Einian  heroes  of  antiquity,  designeU  to  guard  Erin  against  the  Roman 
legions. 

The  sequel  of  those  great  arrangements  in  France  for  a  landing  in 
Ireland  extended  beyond  1759  into  the  following  year,  as  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  lesser  expedition,  under  the  brave  Thurot.  Though 
his  orders  had  been  signed,  June  17th,  1759,  he  was  so  closely  blockaded 
at  Dunkirk  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  English,  that  he  was  unable 
to  leave  that  port  till  October  15th.  He  had  acquired  such  previous 
celebrity  by  his  privateering  exploits  in  the  Belleisle — having,  for  ex- 
ample, taken  within  1  year  above  60  vessels  from  the  English — that  the 
intelligence  of  his  departure  from  Dunkirk,  with  his  small  squadron, 
occasioned  much  alarm  to  the  enemy.     Thus,  though  several  squadrons 

*  O'Daly's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster. 

t  A  paragraph  in  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  No.  341G,  mentions,  on  the  author- 
ity of  "  a  young  Irish  lad,"  who  left  a  French  vessel  iu  which  he  was  a  sailor,  how 
that  vessel  ' '  carried  off  great  numbers  of  men  from  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  this 
year,  to  Brest." 

X  "  Je  ne  dissimulerai  point,"  a  Jew  is  made  to  observe,  "  que,  dans  nos  temps  de 
calamite,  nous  avons  attendu  un  lib^rateiir.  C'est  la  consolation  de  toutes  les 
nations  malheureuses,  et  surtout  des  ]Deuples  esclaves."  The  Irish  Catholics  were 
among  the  latter,  not,  indeed,  by  conquest,  but  violation  of  treaty.  Had  they 
been  simply  conquered,  there  would  not  have  been  any  treaty  with  them — to 
violate. 
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were  despatched  in  quest  of  him,  such  was  the  apprehension  entertained 
of  his  being  at  sea,  that  Ave  are  told,  "the  magistrates  of  Liverpool 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  entered  into  an  association  for  the  defence 
of  that  opulent  town,"  when  "it  was  proposed  to  raise  20  companies  of 
100  men  each,  to  be  armed  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  and  to  erect 
batteries  to  mount  50  pieces  of  cannon."  Steering  so  far  to  the  north  as 
to  elude  the  English,  yet,  at  such  an  unfavourable  period  of  the  year  in 
tliat  latitude,  and,  in  such  a  very  tempestuous  season,  exposed  to  suffer 
proportionably,  Thurot  had  to  put  in  first  at  Gottenberg  in  Sweden, 
next  at  Bergen  in  Norway;  and,  for  some  months,  was  oVjliged,  by 
scarcity  of  food,  to  ply  about  among  the  northern  islands  of  Scotland 
for  such  pi'ovisions  as  might  be  gotten  there,  before  he  could  sail  directly 
for  the  coast  of  Ulster.  At  last,  or  January  24tli,  1760,  being  able  to 
do  so,  in  a  few  days  he  discovered  land,  or  Tory  islaud,*  off  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  and  had  ]irepared  to  disembark  the  following  day,  when  a  most 
violent  storm  prevented  him.  He  then  steered  for  Derry,  and  had  made 
the  like  arrangements  for  a  descent,  when,  as  he  was  doubling  the  point 
of  the  harbour,  he  was  blown  away  by  a  shifting  of  the  wind,  turning  to 
such  a  tempest,  that  all  had  like  to  be  lost !  By  this  time,  the  G  ships 
he  had  at  first  were  reduced  to  but  3,  extremely  shattered;  and  the  men 
necessarily  much  diminished  and  dispirited,  as  so  long  subjected  to  the 
gx-eatest  hardships,  on  very  insufficient  sustenance.  The  day  after  the 
storm,  the  Captains  of  2  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Bn'gadiei-  in  command  of 
the  land-force,  consequently  pressed  u[)on  Thurot,  that,  in  consideration 
of  all  they  had  endured,  tossed  about,  and  at  so  short  an  allowance, 
he  ought  to  return  to  France,  lest  they  should  perish  by  famine. 
Thurot,  however,  positiAely  refused  to  return,  until  he  should  effect 
something  in  reference  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedition  with 
which  he  was  entrusted;  yet,  to  refresh  them,  he  would  steer,  he  added, 
for  the  island  of  Islay.  A  letter  from  that  place,  in  mentioning  how 
200  soldiers  of  the  French  fleet  were  sent  on  shore  to  get  provisions, 
observes — "We  may  judge  of  the  situation  of  this  squadron  from  the 
conduct  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  had  no  sooner  touched  dry  land, 
than,  with  their  bayonets,  they  fell  to  digging  up  herbs,  and  every  green 
thing  they  met  with.  At  length,  they  came  to  a  field  of  potatoes,  which 
they  very  eagerly  dug;  and,  after  shaking  off  the  earth,  and  wiping 
them  a  little  on  their  waistcoats,  eat  them  up,  raw  as  they  were,  with  the 
greatest  keenness ! "  Here,  Thurot  met  with  the  further  di-scouragement 
of  learning  the  defeat  of  Couflans  by  Hawke.  Nevertheless,  "  he  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution  to  sail  for  Ireland.  Indeed,  he  had  scarcely  any 
other  choice;  for  he  was  so  poorly  victualled,  that  he  could  not  hope, 
without  some  refreshment,  to  get  back  to  France.  And  he  was  further 
urged  on  by  his  love  of  glory,  no  small  share  of  wliich  he  was  certain  to 
add  to  his  character,  if  he  could  strike  a  blow  of  never  so  little  impor- 
tance on  the  coast  of  Ireland;  for,  by  this,  he  might  make  some  aj)i>ear- 
ance,  of  having  revenged  the  many  insults  whicii  liad  been  offered  to  the 
coast  of  France."  After  a  stay  at  Islay  sufficient  to  obtain  so  much,  or 
rather,  so  little,  food,  as,  at  the  rate  of  6  ounces  of  oatmeal,  with  a  pint 
of  water,  per  day,  to  each  man,  would  support  existence  to  the  Bay  of 
Carrickf'ergus,  Thurot  sailed  thither.     He  anchored  off  that  jjlace,  Feb- 

•  "This  island,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "is  situated  in  the  sea,  about  9  miles 
from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Barony  of  Kihnacrenan,  iu  the  County  of  DonegaL" 
It  is,  he  adds,  among  the  earliest  places  noticed  in  the  Bardic  history  of  Erin. 
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ruary  21st,  and  then,  distributing  what  wine  he  had  aboard  to  encourage 
his  extremely  harassed  and  enfeebled  followers,  landed  600  soldiers — or 
all  that  remained  of  his  original  1270! — which  600,  with  so  many  sailors 
as  might  form  a  body  of  about  1000,  advanced  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town. 

The  state  of  Carrickfergus,  at  this  time,  was  too  indicative  of  a  govern- 
ment, any  thing  hut  duly  attentive  to  the  protection  of  its  subjects!  The 
walls  of  the  town  were  ruinous  in  many  places;  the  Castle  was  untenable, 
having  a  breach  from  50  to  60  feet  in  extent,  and  easily  accessible;  the 
gates  were  so  out  of  order,  that  they  might  be  soon  knocked  open;  the 
edifice,  moreover,  was  neither  provisioned,  nor  ammunitioned,  for  a  siege, 
nor  had  it  a  cannon  fit  for  firing;  in  short,  it  was,  in  the  words  of  a 
local  contemporary,  "a  Castle,  which  had  only  the  name  of  one,  having 
nothing  therein  to  ofiend,  or  defend,  everything  being  neglected  for  many 
years."  The  ofiicer  in  command  there,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Jennings 
of  the  62nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  had,  at  his  disposal,  only  4  newly-raised 
companies  of  Ulster  Protestants,  mentioned  as  "  all  young  Irish  lads,  who 
had  not  been  inlisted  more  than  3  or  4  months" — and  furnishing,  with  4 
artillery-men,  but  201  officers  and  soldiers.*  Hence,  says  a  writer  from 
Belfast  to  a  coi-respondent  in  England — "  It  is  but  fit,  that  the  public,  on 
your  side  of  the  water,  should  know,  how  little  care  has  been  taJcen  to  put 
the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  defence,  notwithstanding  our  House  of  Commons 
have  granted  every  thing  that  was  ashed  for  that  purpose  !  "  Under  those 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jennings  had  to  I'etire 
through  the  town  before  the  French;  making  as  good  an  opposition  as  he 
and  his  handful  of  j^oung  i-ecruits,  deficient  of  ammunition,  could  be 
expected  to  make,  till  they  got  into  the  Castle.  By  that  time,  bullets 
fell  short  among  them,  "  from  which,"  says  the  official  letter  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  "  the  enemy  finding  our  fire  so  cool,  attacked  the  gates,  sword 
in  hand,"  when,  "from  the  battering  of  the  shot  on  both  sides,  the  bolts 
were  knocked  back,  and  the  gates  opened,  and  the  enemy  marched  in. 
But  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jennings,  Lord  Wallingford,  Captain  Bland, 
Lieutenant  Ellis,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  and  about  50  men,  repulsed 
the  enemy,  and  beat  them  back."  Here  was  seen  "great  resolution  in  a 
few  Irish  boys,  who  defended  the  gate,  after  it  was  opened,  with  their 
bayonets;  and  those  from  the  half-moon,  after  their  ammunition  was 
gone,  threw  stones  and  bricks."  This  stout  defence  so  checked  the 
French  as  to  lead  to  a  parley,  with  respect  to  a  surrender  of  the  Castle 
as  untenable,  though  a  surrender  upon  honoui*able  terms;  1  of  the 
heads  of  agreement  being,  "that  the  Town  and  County  of  Carrickfergus, 
should  not  be  plundered  or  burnt,  on  condition  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion furnished  the  French  troops  with  necessary  provisions."  And  could 
"provisions"  be  more  "necesgary"  than  they  then  were  to  the  long 
weather-beaten  and  starving  French?  like  the  tempest-tossed  followers 
of  Ulysses,  when,  amidst  "famine  aA^d  meagre  want,"  1  of  them  ex- 
claimed,— 


"A  thousand  Wcaj^s  frail  mortals  load 

To  the  cold  tomb,  and  dreadful  all  to  tread; 
But  dreadful  most,  when,  by  a  slow  decay, 
Pale  hunger  wastes  the  manly  strength  away. 

:%!  5jc  ;!;  :^  *  *  * 

*  The  exact  amount  of  the  garrison,  as  derived  from  the  details  given  in  the  1st  of 
the  "Articles  of  Capitulation." 
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Better  to  rusli  at  once  to  shades  below, 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe! " 

Pope's  Homer,  Odyssey,  xii.,  403-406,  415-416. 

But  the  civic  functionaries  of  Carrickfergus,  not  complying  with  the 
stipulation  for  the  provisions  which  were  so  much  required,  and  which  it 
was  in  their  power  to  furnish,  the  French,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  privations  \inder  which  they  Avere  suffering,  had,  since  their 
landing,  observed  regular  discipline,  so  that  not  1  of  the  gentlemen's 
houses  along  the  line  of  march  was  entered  or  molested  by  them,  now 
very  naturally  pluudered  the  town;  justly  ^illeging,  that  the  Magistrates 
were  to  blame  for 'this,  since  the  provisions  required  were  found  in  the 
place,  and,  as  found,  should  have  been  supplied,  when  demanded.  Those 
unaccommodating  corporators  ought,  indeed,  to  have  reflected,  that 
"hunger  will  break  through  stone  walls," — and  to  have  conducted  them- 
selves accordingly,  when  it  was  actually  in  arms  within  their  walls.  By 
the  pillaging  that  ensued,  considerable  damage  would  appear  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Carrickft'rgus,  to  the  amount,  it  was 
estimated,  of  above  £5000;  although,  on  complaints  being  made  to  the 
French  officers,  redress  was  given,  as  far  as,  they  alleged,  it  was  practic- 
able, "by  collecting  part  of  the  plunder  from  the  men,  and  returning  it 
to  the  inhabitants."  Orders,  too,  were  issued,  "  to  restore  everything  to 
the  townspeople;"  in  consequence  of  which  "  some  people,  who  fled  from 
thence,  returned  to  claim  what  had  been  taken  from  them." 

Through  this  successful  visit  to  Ireland  at  Carrickfergus,  although  with 
only  half  the  vessels  of  the  little  armament  that  had  been  confided  to 
him,  Thurot,  says  an  English  accouijt,  "gained  as  much  reputation  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  fleet,  which  was  no  more  than  a  sort  of  wreck 
of  the  grand  enterprise,"  connected  with  the  proposed  landing  ia 
Munster ;  so,  having  victualled,  and,  by  4  in  the  morning  of  February 
26th,  embarked  all  his  men,  he  set  sail  for  France.  Meantime,  however, 
,  3.  English  ships  of  war,  {not  specially  appointed  to  guard  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  hut  which  merely  happened,  frcmi  stress  of  v^eather,  to  have  put  in 
at  Kinsale,)  were  despatched  to  intercept  him,  by  the  English  Viceroy  at 
Dublin.  Thurot's  3  vessels,  the  1st  under  his  immediate  command,  were 
the  Belleisle  rated  at  44  guns,  the  Blonde  at  32.  and  the  Terpsicore  at  26. 
Those  of  the  Englisli  ofiicer  opposed  to  him,  Cajjtain  John  Elliott,  were 
the  jEolus  of  32  guns,  his  own  ship,  the  Pallas  of  36,  and  the  Brilliant  of 
36.  "These  frigates,"  states  the  Marquis  de  Bragelonne,  Major  to  the 
land-force  with  Thurot,  and  who  writes  of  him  in  an  unfavourable  spirit, 
"were  incomparably  stronger  and  better  manned  than  ours.  For,  though 
the  Belleisle  had  44  guns,  her  strengtli  was  not  equal  to  this;  and  the 
stormy  weather,  we  had  experienced  at  sea,  liad  obliged  us  to  put  some 
of  them  under  the  hatchway,  particularly  our  18  pounders,  and  M.  Thurot 
did  not  heave  them  up  again  for  the  action ;  so  that  we  had  no  more  than 
32  or  34.  It  Avas  the  same  thing,  in  proportion,  with  our  other  frigates. 
Besides,  the  English  had  a  great  many  good  sailors  on  board,  and  we  had 
none,  or  scarcely  any."  The  French,  indeed,  if  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  aJl  the  guns  on  board  their  3  vessels,  or  102.  would  have  been  about 
equal  to  the  English,  who  had  only  2  more  in  their  3  vessels,  or  104;  but 
the  English  had  a  great  advantage  in  artillery,  since  they  could  employ  all 
theirs,  while  the  French  could  not.  If  the  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  more  men,  they  were  landsmen;  whereas,  ot  seamen,  the  English 
had  the  larger  number,  and  in  a  superior  condition.     The  bad  state,  too, 
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of  tlie  Fi-eucli  ships,  since  "  on  stormy  seas  unnumber'd  toils  they  bore," 
was  a  circumstance  much  in  favour  of  the  English. 

Ou  the  28th,  at  4  in  the  morning,  Captain  Elliott,  having  got  sight 
of  the  French,  proceeded  to  give  chase.  Thurot,  who,  after  fulfilling  the 
purport  of  his  mission  to  Ireland,  was  naturally  intent  only  on  getting 
back  to  France,  and  who,  besides,  with  a  squadron  "  so  much  tbe  worse 
for  the  wear  "  as  his,  could  have  no  motive  for  fighting  one  better  pre- 
pared for  action,  endeavoured,  if  possible,  rather  to  outsail,  or  escape  from, 
such  an  enemy;  and,  amidst  his  efforts  for  that  purpose,  did  not,  it  seems, 
give  the  signal  fi-om  the  BeUelsIe  for  the  Blonde  and  the  Terjmcore  to 
join  him,  till  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  final  dispositions  for  defending 
himself  in  the  Belleisle  against  the  English,  who  came  Tip  with  him  off 
the  Isle  of  Man,  after  a  pursuit  of  5  hours,  or  at  9  o'clock.  The  engage- 
ment, in  a  few  minutes,  began,  at  first  between  Thurot's  and  Elliott's 
immediate  vessels,  the  Belleisle  and  the  j^olus,  the  latter,  however, 
being  joined  by  the  Pallas  and  the  Brilliant,  and  thus  being  3  against  1; 
Thui'ot's  2  other  ships,  the  Blonde  and  the  Terpsicore,  whether  from  the 
distance  at  which  thev  were  when  sifjnalled,  from  a  want  of  zeal  in  their 
Captains  to  assist  their  Commander,  or  from  some  other  cause,  not 
coming  up  in  due  time  "  to  the  rescue  ;"  and,  when  they  did  come  up, 
making  "  but  a  poor  fight,''  or  striking  so  soon,  that  their  presence  by  no 
means  compensated  for  their  absence.*  The  Belleisle,  in  this  combat 
which  lasted  "  about  an  hour  and  a  half,"  sufifering  teri'ibly  by  the 
enemy's  extremely  superior  fire,  lost  her  bowsprit,  mizen-mast,  and  main- 
yard;  was  otherwise  so  shattered  as  to  be  hardly  kept  from  sinking; 
and  had  a  pi'oportionably  large  number  of  her  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Yet  such  an  exceedingly  unequal  contest  was  maintained  by  Thurot 
under  a  still  further  disadvantage.  It  aj^pears,  that  between  him  and  his 
gunners  there  unfortunately  existed  such  bad  feeling,  that  "  most  "  of 
them,  on  this  occasion,  alleges  my  French  authority,  "  forsook  their  posts 

and  hid  themselves,  without  a  possibility  of  bringing  them  back 

The  defection  of  his  gunners  rendering  the  artillery  useless,  he  endea- 
voured to  board;  but,  having  neither  grenades  nor  grappling-irons  pre- 
pared, he  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  fi'igate  then  being  in  the  most 
deplorable  state,  and  the  crew  defenceless,  exposed  to  the  continual  fire 
of  the  English,  he  was  solicited  to  strike,  but  was  determined  to  receive 
1  more  broadside;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  himself  a  chance  for  the  last  stroke 
of  good  fortune  which  he  expected,  that  of  being  killed  upon  the  spot, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  reproaches  of  the  Ministry,  or  to  the  deri- 
sion of  the  enemy  ;  and  fortune  at  least  granted  him  this  last  wish.  Not- 
withstanding his  disaster,  Thurot,"  concludes  this  French  writer,  "  was 
regretted  by  the  Court;  they  were  sensible  of  the  want  they  were  in  of 

*  Captain  John  Elliott's  letter,  from  "  K,amsay  Bay,  Isle  of  Man,  February 
29th,  1760,"  is  not  calculated  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
engagement  with  Thurot.  "  On  the  2Sth,"  he  writes,  "at  4  in  the  morning,  we 
got  sight  of  them,  and  gave  chase.  About  9,  I  got  up  along  side  their  Commo- 
dore, (off  the  Isle  of  Man,)  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  action  became 
general,  and  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  they  all  3  struck  their 
colours."  Yes! — but  without  the  aid  of  vflier  intelligence  on  the  writer's  side, 
including  that  of  his  own  pilot,  as  well  as  information  on  the  side  of  his  oppo- 
nent, or  from  a  French  source,  could  we,  by  the  above  extract,  know  anything 
of  Thurot's  1  vessel  having  ever  had  to  contend  against  the  Captain's  3  vessels  I 
To  such  writing,  the  line  of  the  song  would  be  applicable — 

"Tou  uiy  soul  tis  lixte!-  an  1  what  will  you  aay  "tis  a  liet" 
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such  men,  for  the  safety  and  supply  of  their  colonies."  A  London  narra- 
tive of  the  event,  although  expressing  its  natural  satisfaction  at  the 
occurrence  as  an  English  success,  yet  adds — "  The  public,  indeed, 
lamented  the  death  of  the  brave  Thurot,  who,  even  -whilst  he  com- 
manded a  privateer,  fought  less  for  plunder,  than  for  honour  ;  whose 
behaviour  was,  on  all  occasions,  full  of  humanity  and  generosity;  and 
whose  undaunted  courage  raised  him  to  rank,  and  merited  distinction. 
His  death  secured  the  glory  he  always  sought;  he  did  not  live  to  be 
brouf^ht  a  prisoner  into  England;  or  to  hear  in  France  those  malignant 
criticisms,  which  so  often  attend  unfortunate  bravery."  Among  those  of 
his  own  profession  in  France,  we  are  informed,  that  he  was  extremely 
reo'i'etted;  they  who  knew  him  intimately  being  boundless  in  their 
eulogiums  of  him;  affirming  that,  if  he  lived  some  years  longer,  he 
would  have  equalled,  or  even  surpassed,  the  Bai'ts  and  Gue-Trouins ; 
having,  amidst  such  a  distinguished  career,  been  cut  off  so  early,  or  when 
only  about  33.  His  remains  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
having  been  committed,  by  his  own  followers,  to  the  waves ;  or  appropri- 
ately consigned  to  that  element,  on  which  he  acquired  a  renown  that 
will  not  fade  from  the  page  of  history.  The  successful  landing  of  Thurot 
in  Ireland,  as  indicative,  it  was  hoped,  of  a  visit  from  the  French, 
in  greater  strength,  at  another  time,  was  regarded  with  corresponding 
satisfaction  among  the  mass  of  the  oppressed  Catholics  there,  who,  to  the 
close  of  the  century,  had  a  song,  in  which,  alluding,  with  just  pride,  to  his 
old  native  or  Milesian  origin,  it  was  said — 

"Blest  be  the  day  that  O'Farrell  came  here!"  ♦ 

In  1760,  the  Ii-ish  resuming  service  with  the  French  in  Germany, 
though  without  having,  it  seems,  any  opportunity  for  special  distinction 
there  against  the  Allies,  are  merely  referred  to,  as  at  the  afiairs  of 
Corbach  and  "Warbourg,  with  different  results,  in  July,  and  the  victory 
of  Clostercamp,  and  consequent  relief  of  "Wesel,  in  October.  They 
passed  the  winter  between  1760  and  17G1  in  quarters  between  Mar- 
bourg  and  Giessen.  "  At  the  commencement  of  1761,"  writes  Lieuteuant- 
General  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  "  7  piquets  were  drawn  from  the  Irish 
regiments,  forming  a  detachment  of  350  chosen  men.  Their  destination 
was  to  proceed  to  relieve  a  portion  of  the  isolated  garrison  of  Gottingen ; 
but,  in  passing  by  Fritzlar,  M.  de  Narbonne,  who  commanded  there, 
-etained  them,  because  he  knew,  that  he  was  about  to  be  attacked,  and 
that  he  had  with  him  only  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Grenadiers.  M. 
le  Comte  de  Narbonne,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  since 
assumes  the  name  of  the  locality  of  his  triumph,  has  always  rendered 
to  the  Irish  detachment  the  justice  which  is  due  to  them  for  the  share 
which  they  had  in  this  handsome  defence,  that  partly  saved  the  French 
army.     In  the  meantime  General  Bredenbach,"  or  rather  Breitenbach,t 

•  On  the  uaval  enterprises  of  Conflans  and  Thurot,  I  have  availed  myself  of  Bar- 
bier's  Journal  Historique  et  Anecdotique  du  Eegne  de  Louis  XV.,  Mercure  His- 
torique  et  Politique,  Private  Life  of  Lewis  XV.,  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  the 
Annual  Registers,  Exshaw's  and  Gentleman's  Magazines,  the  article  Thurot  in  the 
Biographic  Universelle,  and  traditional  family  information  (here  as  elsewhere)  from 
my  dear  mother,  deceased  March  '28th,  1869,  in  her  85th  year, 

+  The  stout  Hanoverian  officer,  already  mentioned,  so  much  to  his  credit,  at 

Hastenheck,  as  contrasted  with  the  weepinj  victor  of  CuUoden,  who  ' '  left  him  ia 

the  lurch!"  -,. 

2  Q 
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"at  the  heac!  of  10,000  men.  attacked  Mavbourg,  which  was  defended 
by  all  the  Irish  Brigade.  At  tlie  report  of  the  march  of  the  enemy,  the 
Regiments  of  Clare,  Rothe,  and  Berwick  set  out  from  Giessen,  and  got 
before  him  to  Marbourg,  whei'e,  reunited  with  their  countrymen,  they 
opposed  a  resistance  that  was  invincible  to  an  attack  of  the  most 
vigorous  description.  General  Bredenbach  was  killed,  and  his  troops 
retired  in  disorder;  leaving  behind  them  their  dead,  wounded,  and  3 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  conduct  and  courage  of  the  defenders  of  Mar- 
bourg and  of  Fritzlar  secured  the  rallying  of  the  French  army." 

According  to  my  special  French  notice  of  a  brave  officer  of  very 
noble  Scotch  origin,  or  the  Comte  Louis  Drummond  de  Perth,  who 
commenced  his  military  career  in  France  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  January 
23rd,  1734,  as  a  reformed  Captain  in  the  Regiment  of  Berwick,  fought 
for  "Prince  Charlie"  in  1745-6,  was  afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Regiment  Royal-Ecossois,  and  finally  a  Lieutenant-General,  this 
defence  of  Marbourg — as  distinguished  from  that  of  Fritzlar — was  made 
by  the  Irish  under  his  immediate  or  personal  conduct  there;  he  being 
then  a  Brigadier.  "He,"  it  is  said,  "signalized  himself  particularly, 
February  14th,  1761,  at  the  defence  of  Marbourg,  where  he  commanded 
the  4  battalions  of  Bulkeley,  Clare,  Dillon,  and  Roth.  Attacked  3  times 
in  succession  at  the  barrier  of  the  town ,  he  fought  with  the  greatest  A'alour ; 
repulsed  all  those  hostile  attacks;  and  completel}''  overthrew  the  enemy  in 
the  3rd.  General  Brettemback,  the  commander  in  these  attacks,  was  killed 
in  the  last,  along  with  his  Major,  his  Aide-de-Camp,  and  7  other  officers 
of  his  Etat-Major ;  the  Comte  de  Drummond  making  himself  master  of  3 
jiieces  of  cannon,  which  he  presented  to  the  Comte  de  Rouge,  the  officer 
in  command  there.  This  brilliant  action,"  it  is  added,  "obliged  the 
enemy  to  abandon  the  siege."  In  advancing  to  that  enterprise,  which, 
unfortunately  cost  him  his  life,  Lieutenant-General  Breitenbach,  whose 
death,  remarks  an  Allied  account,  "  is  extremely  regretted,"  had  reduced 
Rosenthal  with  a  magazine  of  40,000  i-ations.  Soon  after  his  defeat, 
however,  or  February  15th,  the  Allies  proceeding  more  cautiously,  and 
with  such  a  train  of  heavy  artillery  against  Fritzlar,  as,  in  a  post  so 
weak,  and  vrithout  a  single  serviceable  piece  of  cannon,  rendered  the 
hope  of  a  successful  resistance  impossible,  that  plarce,  with  a  good 
magazine,  had  to  be  sun-endered.  Yet  it  was  only  given  up  on  honourable 
terms,  the  garrison  consisting  of  the  7  piquets  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  965 
of  the  Grenadiers  Royaux,  with  105  sick  and  wounded,  ha^ang  permission 
to  march  away,  merely  on  condition  of  not  serving  against  the  Allies  for 
the  rest  of  that  campaign.  Subsequently,  Lord  Granby  having  estab- 
lished himself  between  Lahne  and  Omh,  we  read  of  his  light  troops 
capturing,  at  Amoeneburgh,  "  some  pickets  of  the  Irish  Brigade." 

At  the  combats,  July  15th -16th,  before  Filingshausen  and 
Scheidingen,  between  the  Allies  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  Lord  Granby, 
and  the  Hereditary  Prince,  under  the  French  under  the  Mai'shals  de 
Broglio  and  de  Soubise,  the  Irish  were  with  the  latter  Mar.shal  in  the 
direction  of  Scheidingen,  and  participated,  on  the  2nd  day,  in  the  early 
successful  operations  there,  which  would  have  been  followed  up,  but  for 
a  despatch  from  Broglio  announcing  Aw  rejuilse,  with  severe  loss,  from 
Filing.shausen,  to  Soubise,  and  consequently  directing  a  retreat  to  be 
made  from  Scheidingen ;  which  accordingly  took  ))lace,  though  in  a  very 
different  style  from  Broglio' s,  or  in  such  good  order,  that  the  enemy  did 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  movement  so  well  executed.     The  Iiisk 
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are  also  allnded  to,  as  at  tlis  affairs  of  Soest  and  Unna,  and  as  stationed 
in  the  autumn,  or  October,  along  the  Eder.* 

The  year  17G2,  the  last  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  that  of  the 
decease  of  2  veteran  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade — the  1st  in  rank 
"  Matthien  de  Coock,"  or  Matthew  Cooke,  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major- 
General,  of  Horse — a  double  namesake  of,  but  I  cannot  say  if  related  to, 
the  Lieutenant-General  who  died  in  1740 — the  2nd,  Thomas  Shortallj 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Foot.  Matthew  Cooke  commenced  his  military 
career  July  18th,  1714,  as  a  Mousquetaire ;  was  made,  June  22nd,  1717, 
a  reformed,  or  supernumerary  Lieutenant  in  Nugent's  Irish  Regiment  of 
Horse;  was  appointed,  ou  September  3rd,  1727,  a  full  Captain;  com- 
manded his  company,  as  such,  at  the  siege  of  Kehl,  in  1733,  in  wJiich  war 
the  regiment  became  that  of  Fitz-James  ;  was  at  the  passing  of  the  lines 
of  Etlingen,  and  the  reduction  of  Philipsburgh,  in  1734  ;  and  at  the  affair 
of  Clausen,  in  1735.  Commissioned  to  hold  rank,  March  2Gth,  1736,  as 
a  Mestre-de-Camp-de-Cavalerie,  he  acted,  with  his  company,  from  1741 
to  1743,  in  Westphalia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria.  Thenceforward  to  1748, 
he  was  employed  between  Flanders  and  Scotland;  attaining  the  grade  of 
Brigadier  by  brevet.  May  1st,  1745;  and  Mai-echal  de  Camp  by  brevet, 
May  10th,  1748,  He  then  quitted  his  company  and  the  service;  and 
died  July  19th,  1762,  aged  63  years. 

Thomas  Shortall  was  the  representa,tive  of  a  name,  for  centuries,  of 
eminence  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny;  whei-e  the  memory  of  the  race  is 
yet  attested  on  the  map  at  "  Shortallstown,"  and  the  remains  of  several 
of  their  castles  are  still  pointed  out.  In  the  middle  ages,  during  which 
the  colonial  and  native  aristocracy  of  Ireland  made  war  on  one  another, 
like  the  feudal  nobility  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  Continent,  t  the 
Shortalls  were  among  the  confederates  of  the  very  distinguished  Anglo- 
Norman  family  of  Grace ;  descended  from  one  of  the  most  famous 
chevaliers  who  settled  in  the  island  i;nder  Henry  II.,  Raymond,  sur- 
named  le  Gras,  more  generally  v/ritten  le  Gros ;  fr'om  which  siirname  of 
le  Gras  came  the  native  Irish  designation  of  Grasach,  and  the  more 
modern  one  of  Grace.  The  heads  of  the  house  of  Grace  were  Palatine 
Barons  of  Courtstown,  where  their  castle  stood;  their  territory,  known 
as  "Grace's  countr}'',"  included  80,000  acres;  and  their  slogan,  or  war- 
cry,  was  "  Grasach-abo  ! "  or  ^' the  Grace  for  ever!"  The  military 
connexion  of  the  Shortalls  with  those  powerful  Barons  is  thus  alluded 
to,  in  the  old  song  ou  Courtstown  : — 

"  O  Courtstown!  thou  home  of  the  great  and  renown' d, 
Thy  bulwarks,  what  heroes  of  battle  surround, — 
The  Shoes,  Rooths,  and  Shorfalln,  whose  bosoms  still  ;^low 
To  join  in  the  conHict  with  Gkasach-abo  ! " 

The  chief  of  the  Grace.s,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Ireland,  was  the  accomplished  and  high-minded  John  Grace,  as 
Baron  of  Courtstown.  In  the  Parliamentarian  or  Cromwcllian  civil 
war,  he  had  been  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Catholic  Confederates  of 
Ireland;  yet,  during  that  most  trying  period,  acted  so  unexceptionably, 
that  he  was  restored  to  his  estate  of  32,870  acres  in  Kilkenny  and 
Tipperary,  even  by  Cromwell  himself;  or  "as,"  it  is  said,  "a  token  of 

•  Dillon  and  Ponce  French  MSS.,  Courcelles  under  Drummond,  and  publica- 
tions of  the  day  previously  cited. 

+  See  Note  55,  to  edition  of  Macaria;  Excidium  for  Irish  Archseological  Society. 
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personal  admiration  for  his  manly  and  generous  enemy,  who  never  failed 
to  perform  the  offices  of  humanity,  even  to  the  soldiers  who  were  in 
ai'ms  against  him."  On  the  success  of  the  Orange  intrigues  and  invasion 
in  Great  Britain,  to  dethrone  the  reigning  iSovereign  there,  and  the 
preparations  to  do  the  same  in  Ireland,  the  old  Baron  of  Courtstown, 
according  to  the  fainily  historian,  "  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  a  troop  of  horse,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  service  of  King  James; 
whom  he  farther  assisted  with  money  and  plate,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
£14,000  sterling.  Possessing  a  high  character,  and  great  local  influence, 
he  was  eai'ly  solicited,  witli  splendid  promises  of  favoui^  to  join  King 
"William's  party;  but,  yielding  to  the  strong  impulse  of  honourable 
feelings,  he  instantly,  on  perusing  the  proposal  to  this  effect,  from  1 
of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's  emissaries,  seized  a  card,  accidentally  lying 
near  him,  and  returned  this  indignant  answer  upon  it — '  Go,  tell  your 
master  I  despise  his  offer;  tell  him  that  honour  and  conscience  are 
dearer  to  a  gentleman,  than  all  the  wealth  and  titles  a  Prince  can  bestow.' 
This  card,  (the  G  of  hearts,)  which  he  sent  uncovered  by  the  bearer  of 
the  rejected  offer,  is,  to  this  day,  very  genemlly  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Grace's  card,'  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny."  Baron  John  Grace,  dying  in 
1690,  or  while  the  war  was  going  on  in  Ireland,  left  as  his  heir,  and 
Colonel  of  the  family  Eegiment  of  Foot,  its  previous  Lieutenant-Colonei, 
Baron  Bobert  Grace;  in  which  corps,  among  the  Captains  and  Lieuten- 
ants, the  name  of  Shortall  is  to  be  found  along  with  that  of  Grace,  "  us 
of  old."  Of  the  conduct  of  this  regiment  on  the  fatal  day  of  Aughrim, 
where  its  gallant  Colonel  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  the 
same  year,  when  he  would,  under  other  circirmstances,  have  been  still 
"in  the  vigour  of  life,"  we  are  told, — "The  noble  enthusiasm  of  Grace's 
regiment  in  this  action,  evinced  a  patriotic  devotion,  that  might  dignify 
a  Spartan  band.  Of  that  fine  body,  selected  from  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Grace's  country,  not  50  retui-ned  to  their  homes,  where  they 
"were  received  with  scorn  and  reproaches,  till  their  chieftain's  testimony 
confirmed  their  claim  to  the  same  heroic  intrepidity  which  had  distin- 
guished their  fallen  comrades.  The  plaintive  strains  excited  by  this 
event  were  the  aspirations  of  a  whole  people.  They  ai-e  still  preserved," 
concludes  my  authority,  Mr.  Sheffield  Grace,  in  1823,  "and  still  elevate 
the  peasant's  breast,  with  sentiments  of  hereditary  pride,  and  national 
feeling."  Though  thus  almost  annihilated  at  Aughrim,  the  Begimeut 
of  Grace  was  recruited  so  quickly  as  to  serve  against  the  Williamites 
at  the  2nd  siege  of  Limerick,  where  Thomas  Shortall  was  Captain  of  a 
company  in  it,  stronger  than  usual,  or  of  100  men.  He  accompanied 
the  remains  of  the  Irish  forces  to  France;  at  length,  in  his  8Sth  year,  or 
June  10th,  1745,  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Begi- 
ment  of  Clare;  and  did  not  leave  the  army  till  in  his  90th  year,  or 
January  3 1st,  1747.  After  quitting  the  service,  he  fixed  his  residence, 
as  a  "soldier  tir'd  of  war's  alarms,"  at  Laudrecy,  in  French  Flanders, 
living  above  14  years  longer,  apparently  with  as  much  happiness  as  was 
possible  at  his  very  unco:nmon  period  of  existence;  since  we  are  informed, 
that,  "  the  day  before  his  death,  he  eat  and  drank  with  his  friends  as 
usual,  and  had  no  ailment  but  old  age."  His  decease  occurred  October 
25th,  17G2,  when  lie  was  104  years,  10  months,  and  4  days  old;  having 
been  born  at  Kilkenny  December  21st,  1G57.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  last  survivor  of  above  30,000  of  his  countrymen  who  went  to  France 
after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  as  well  as  of  many  thou.sands  who  more 
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recently  did  so.  There  was  found  among  tlie  deceased  veteran's  papers 
— with  reference  to  the  day,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch  Jacobite 
song,  each  "  loyal  bonny  lad  "  might  "  cross  the  seas,  and  win  his  ain  " — 
a  due  "schedule  of  his  estate,  on  which  were  several  fine  seats." 

In  Germany,  whence  the  Irish  regiments  of  infantry  were  withdrawn 
at  the  clo.se  of  1761,  the  only  occurrence  of  the  campaign  of  1762  requisite 
to  be  noticed,  as  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  national  cavalry  Regiment 
of  Fitz>-James,  was  the  action  which  took  place,  June  24th,  at  Graeben- 
stein,  where  the  French,  under  the  Marshals  d'Etrees  and  de  Soubise, 
were  so  ably  surprised  by  the  Allies,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  Lord 
Granby,  and  Generals  Luckner  and  Sporken,  that  they  were  very  roughly 
handled.  '•'  The  French  army,"  says  the  contemporary  British  annalist, 
"was  most  advantageously  posted,  both  for  command  of  the  country,  and 
for  strength,  near  a  place  called  Graebensteiu,  in  the  frontiers  of  Hesse; 
their  centre  occupied  an  advantageous  eminence ;  their  left  wing  was 
almost  inaccessible  by  several  deep  ravines;  and  their  right  was  covered 
by  the  village  of  Graebensteiu,  by  several  rivulets,  and  a  strong  detached 
body,  under  one  of  their  best  officers.  ...  In  this  .situation,  they 
imagined  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attempts  of  Prince  Ferdinand; 
whose  army,  be.-^ide.s  the  inferiority  of  its  numbers,  was  separated  in  such, 
a  manner,  and  in  such  distant  places,  that  they  judged  it  impossible  it 
could  unite  in  any  attack.  But,  whilst  they  enjoyed  themselves  in  full 
security,  the  storm  was  preparing  to  fall  upon  them,  from  all  quarters. 
A  considerable  corps  of  the  Allied  army,  under  General  Luckner,  was 
po.sted  to  the  eastward  of  the  Y/eser."  Skilfully  deluding  and  eluding 
Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony  appointed  to  watch  him,  and  "marching  in  the* 
night,  with  the  utmcst  speed,  he  crossed  the  Weser,  turned  the  right  of 
the  French  army,  and,  without  being  discovered,  placed  himself  upon  their 
rear.  General  Sporken,  at  the  same  time,  placed  himself  so,  as  to  attack 
the  same  wing  in  flank.  Prince  Ferdinand  crossed  the  Dymel,  in  order 
to  fall  upon  their  centre.  The  attack  on  the  enemy's  left  was  commanded 
by  Lord  GranV;y.  These  prej'arations  were  made  with  so  much  judgment, 
celerity,  and  good  order,  that  the  French  had  not  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  Allies,  when  tliey  found  themselves  attacked,  tvith  infinite  impetuosity, 
in  front,  flank^ and  rear!"  The  consequence  to  the  French  of  such  a 
rousing  early  in  the  morning,  "  before  they  had  the  least  apprehension  of 
being  attacked,"  was  a  general  scene  of  alarm  and  confusion,  that  would 
have  occasioned  a  total  rout,  but  for  the  interposing  gallantry  of  2  corps, 
under  M.  de  Castries  and  M.  de  Stainville,  who  made  such  a  vigorous 
stand,  though  it  cost  them  deal',  that  tlieir  army  was  enabled  to  retire 
imder  the  cannon  of  Cassel,  and  over  the  Fulda;  losing,  however,  exclusive 
of  slain,  military  ensigns,  guns,  and  baggage,  2-570  prisoners,  of  whom  162 
were  officers,  while  the  Allies  had  not  above  897  of  all  ranks,  killed, 
v.'ounded,  or  missing. 

The  severe  disadvantage,  by  which  the  French  suffered  so  much  on  this 
occasion — a  disadvantage  causing  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  officere 
made  prisoners  to  express  themselves  so  bitterly,  "that  the  Allied  army 
was  much  scandalised  at  tlie  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  spoke  of 
their  Commanders-in-Chief" — proved  the  ruin  of  the  Begiment  of  Fitz- 
James.  "  M.  Reidesel,"  says  an  account  of  the  surprise  in  the  London 
Gaicetto,  '•attacked,  beat,  and  totally  overthrew  the  Regiment  of  Fitz- 
Janie.s,  took  3(J0  of  their  horse.s,  and  their  2  standards" — though  but  1 
standard  of  that  coip.',,  among  other  captured  ensigns,  is  subsequently 
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specified  as  brought  to  St.  James's  by  Captain  Sloper,  Aide-de-Camp  to- 
Prince  Fevdinaud."  Those  of  the  regiraent  made  prisoners  amonuted  to 
70.  Bj  another  English  narrative  of  this  affair  of  Graebenstein,  it  -would 
appear,  that  the  anuiliilated  regiment  acted,  m  this  last  scene  of  its  serA-ice, 
go  as  to  excite  a  resjiectful  regret  on  the  part  of  its  opponents.  "  We," 
it  is  remarked,  "cannot  help,  in  this  place,  lamenting  the  fate  of  Fitz- 
James's  horse,  tho'  in  the  service  of  our  enemies;  they  pj'oved  themselves 
our  brethren,  though  misled.  Is  it  not  a  great  misfortune,  that,  thi'ougb, 
a  false  principle  of  policy,  we  suffer  so  many  gallant  men  to  enlist  in  our 
enemies'  service?"  A  contemporary  English  letter  on  this  subject  also 
observes — "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  our  nation  has  found  from  sad,  nay 
almost  fatal,  experience,  the  injmy  and  prejudice  we  have  suffered  by  it, 
(if  losing  battles  may  be  so  termed)  through  such  unhappy  men  being 
employed  in  the  armies  of  our  enemies.  .  .  .  To  vie  it  is  very  odd, 
that  Britain  should,  upon  several  occasions,  hire  Roman  Catholic  troops 
to  fight  her  battles,  and  yet  neglect  to  employ  her  own  subjects  of  the 
same  religion,  when  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  they  are  as  good  soldiers 
as  any  in  the  world.  .  .  .  For  my  own  part,  I  like  a  man  much 
better,  who  openly  professes  the  religion  he  is  really  of,  than  those  who 
pretend  to  be  of  the  established  religion  of  a  country,  only  to  ansv.'er 
sinister  pui-poses;  when,  in  short,  upon  a  close  examination,  they  appear 
to  have  none  at  all."  The  well-meaning  writer  consequently  asks,  whether 
it  would  not  be  the  most  eligible  course  for  Government,  "  to  publish  a 
Proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  Irish  and  other  officers,  soldiers,  and 
seamen,  who  are  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  let  them  be  of  what  religion 
soever,  in  case  they  immediately  quitted  the  Spanish  and  Frencli  services, 
and  embraced  that  of  tlieir  own  lawful  Sovereign  and  country;  and,  as  an 
encouragement  so  to  do,  ])romisiug,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  them 
equal  to  what  they  enjoy  in  their  present  services?"  t 

The  young  King  George  III.,  too,  who  ascended  the  throne,  in  October, 
1760,  had,  as  an  advocate  for  relaxing  sevei'al  of  the  disabilities  imposed 
upon  the  great  majority  of  the  ])eople  of  Ireland,  commissioned  his  repre- 
sentative there,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  on  opening  the  session  of  the  Dublin 
"ascendancy"  Parliament,  in  Octol)er,  1761,  to  allude  to  the  adoption  of 
an  improved  policy  towards  the  Catholics;  or  one  of  sucji  toleration,  as 
might  not  be  incompatible  with  security  to  the  existing  political  and 
religious  establishment.  That  "first  paternal  recommendation  of  his 
Majesty  in  favour  of  his  Irish  subjects" -eliciting  nothing  more  respectful, 
or  liberal,  than  "an  utter  silence"  from  the  sulky  Sanhedrim  of  Ciom- 
v/ello-Williamite  or  "glorious-revolution"  bigots  and  oppressors  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  the  King's  government  in  Ireland,  at  the  latter  end  of 
that  year,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  or  1762,  (here  under  considera- 
tion) favoured  a  proposal  for  raising  6  regiments  of  Catholics  by  Lords 
Kenmare,  Kingsland,  Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  and  others  of  their  religion,  to 
he  employed  in  Portugal,  then  invaded,  as  the  ally  of  England,  by  Spain. 
This  levy,  (if  it  could  be  openly  legalized,)  was  intended  to  be  the  cora- 

•  The  loss  of  its  standard,  (or  standards,)  on  this  occasion,  by  tho  "Regiment  of 
Fitz-James — and  that  merely  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  force  to  which  i;  was 
attached  having  been  so  couipletely  surp7-ised —is,  it  will  be  remarked,  the  oiil;/ 
ascertained  loss  of  the  kind  connected  with  the  annals  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

t  Pinard,  article  Coock,  Grace's  Memoirs  of  Family  of  Grace,  Gill^erb's  Historic 
Literature  of  Ireland  nndi  r  head  of  Grace's  Annals,  Dalton's  Irish  Army  List 
of  James  II.  at  name  of  Shortall,  Irish,  English,  and  Continental  contemijorary 
periodicals  and  newspapers  for  1762. 
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mencement  of  a  different  policy  from  the  past  towards  the  siifferih^ 
Catholics;  and,  as  regards  the  unfortunate  situation  of  so  many  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  higher  families  of  that  faith,  then  debarred  from  a 
profession,  the  raising  of  such  regiments  "would  have  afforded  the  means 
of  a  decent  livelihood  to  many  of  the  unemployed  younger  sons  of  the 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  it  was  the  study  of  the  ascendancy  to 
level  to  plebeian  obscurity."  But  the  pernicious  position  occupied,  between 
the  English  cabinet  and  the  enslaved  people  or  Catholics  of  Ireland,  by 
the  ruling  colonial  and  sectarian  party  there,  was  such,  that,  as /a?-  more 
of  what  was  evil  had  been  inflicted  by  England  upon  tlie  country  than 
ever  was  i-equisite  except  for  their  ends,  so  whatever  was  good,  except  for 
the  same  ends,  was  opposed;  and  this  measure,  among  the  rest,  for  levying 
the  Catholic  regiments,  which  accordingly  fell  to  the  ground.  "The 
English  government,"  notes  Lord  Charlemont's  biographer,  Mr.  Hardy, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  organization  of  those  regiments  for  Portugal, 
"was  resolved  to  do  something  with  regard  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  Irish 
legislature,  at  this  time,  was  resolved  to  do  nothing!  " — which  is  exj/lained 
by  such  a  legislature,  though  termed  "  Irish,"  being  no  better,  with  but 
too  few  exceptions,  than  the  legislature  of  an  odious  oligarchy  of  "Protes- 
tant Bashaws,"  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their  baleful  supremacy  "  lent,'.' 
it  is  added,  "to  a  satiguinary  code,  new  terrors  of  their  own!"  These 
"  terrors"  were  connected  with  the  rack-renting  oppression,  as  well  as  the 
sectarian  persecution,  of  the  enslaved  Catholics.  "  The  Popery  laws," 
writes  Mr.  O' Conor,  "had,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  consummated 
the  ruin  of  the  lower  orders.  Their  habitations,  visages,  dress,  and  des- 
pondency, exhibited  the  deep  distress  of  a  people,  ruled  with  the  iron 
sceptre  of  conquest.  The  lot  of  the  negro  slave  was  happiness,  compared 
with  that  of  the  then  Irish  helot;  both  were  subject  to  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  mercenary  task-mastei's,  and  unfeeling  proprietors;  but  the 
negro  slave  was  well  fed,  well  cloathed,  and  comfortably  lodged.  The 
Irish  peasant  was  half-starved,  half-naked,  and  half-housed.  .  .  .  The 
fewness  of  negroes  gave  the  West-Indian  proprietor  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  his  slaves.  A  supembundance  of  helots  superseded  all 
interest  in  the  comforts  or  preservation  of  an  Irish  cottier;  the  Code  had 
eradicated  eveiy  feeling  of  humanity ;  and  avarice  sought  to  stifle  eveiy 
sense  of  justice.  That  avarice  was  genei-ated  by  prodigality,  the  hereditary 
vice  of  the  Irish  gentry,  and  manifested  itself  in  exorbitant  rackrents 
wrung  from  their  tenantry,  and  in  the  lowest  wages  paid  for  their  labour." 
Thus,  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  (or  in  Ithaca  of  old,  with  reference  to  the 
rapacious  luxury  of  the  intrusive  suitors,)  it  might  be  observed — 

"Xo  profit  springs  beneath  usurping  pow'rs ; 
Want  feeds  not  there,  where  hixury  devours, 
Nor  harbours  charity  where  riot  reigns: 
Proud  are  the  lords,  and  wretched  are  the  swains." 

Pope's  Homer,  Odyssey,  xv.,  404-407. 

The  gi'inding  injustice  of  such  landed  op]u-cssion,  and  the  proportionable 
suffering  amongst  tliosn  aflected  by  it,  including  some  of  the  dominant 
faith,  naturally  gave  rise  to  those  outbreaks  of  rural  exasperation  calh;d 
the  Whiteboy  disturbances;  for  which  no  better  remedies  were  adopted 
by  "ascendancy"  legishition,  than  enactments  of  the  sanguinary  school  of 
Draco;  while  the  outrages  of  distress  and  despair  were  attributed,  by 
those  whose  exactions  had  provoked  them,  to  the  convenient  raw-head 
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and-bloody-bones  of  "Popery,"  as  the  all-sufficient  alarm-cry  to  justify 
persecution  and  plunder. 

"  Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane, 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane; 

Ply  ev'ry  art  o'  legal  thieving ;  * 

No  matter,  stick  to  sound  believing ! " — Burns. 

But  the  Government  in  England,  grow^n  too  intelligent  to  be  influenced, 
on  this  occasif^n,  by  any  bamboozling  bawl  of  that  bugbear  of  bigotry 
from  the  sectarian  and  agrarian  oppressors  of  their  country,  justly  testi- 
fied, with  reference  to  the  unfortunate  Whiteboys,  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  May,  1762,  "that  the  authors  of  those  disturbances  consisted  of  persons 
oi  different  persuasions" — or  the  common  sufferers  by  a  common  tyranny 
in  this  world,  whatever  might  be  their  creed  about  another.  Goldsmith, 
with  his  Jacobite  sympathies,  too  clearly  alludes,  in  his  "  Traveller,"  to 
this  unnatural  state  of  his  own  country,  under  the  oligarchical  yoke  of  her 
so-called  "glorious-revolution"  ascendancy,  "when,"  he  says, 

"  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree, 
To  call  it  freedom,  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law."  * 

But,  on  the  Continent,  all  the  infantry  corps  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
already  noticed  as  removed  from  Germany,  were  marched  to  Flanders, 
and  encamped  about  Dunkirk,  during  this  campaign  of  1762,  as  part 
of  an  army  to  menace  England  with  an  invasion,  till  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  in  November,  which  led  to  the  definitive  Treaty  of 
Paris,  in  February,  1763.t 

*  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament  previous  to  his  departure  from 
Ireland,  Lord  Halifax,  it  is  observed,  "  in  the  mild  language  of  advice,  reproached 
the  aristocracy  with  their  cruelty  to  the  lower  orders,"  by  noting  how  "the  mere 
execution  of  the  law.",  without  the  example  of  those  who  execute  them,  must  always 
be  defective."  Of  the  Whiteboys,  Arthur  Young  affirms,  that  "acts  were  passed 
for  their  punishment,  which  seemed  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Barbary;"  and, 
though  soon  after  repealed,  as  too  shameless,  yet  others  remained  "  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  would,  if  executed,  tend  more  to  raise,  than  quell,  an  insurrection ; "  so 
that,  it  was  too  manifest,  the  landed  despots  "never  thought  of  a  radical  cure,  from 
overlooking  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  which,  in  fact,  lay  in  themselves,  and  not 
ill  the  wretches  they  doomed  to  the  gallovvs." 

+  Dillon  and  Ponce  MSS.,  and  newspfipers  of  the  day« 
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Although,  from  tlie  different  circumstances  previously  noticed,  the 
reputation  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of  France  could  not  be 
compared,  during  this  last  war  from  1756  to  1762,  with  what  its  celebrity 
had  been  down  to  the  Peace  of  1748,  yet  the  still  high  character  of  the 
corps,  as  i-epresented  by  its  officers,  combined  with  the  eminent  distinc- 
tion of  so  many  Irish  in  other  Continental  services,  continued  to  reflect 
more  and  more  discredit  on  the  so-called  "  glorious-revolution "  or 
*'  penal-code  "  system  of  administration  in  Ireland,  based  on  the  ruin  of 
the  proscribed  mass  of  the  population.  "  It  is  not,"  writes  Dr.  Charles 
O'Couor,  "  from  the  hunted  remains  of  a  conquered  people,  thus  perse- 
cuted, that  we  are  to  form  an  idea  of  its  genius,  or  its  manners.  To 
have  a  fair  view  of  the  native  Irish  durins;  tlie  reigns  of  the  2  first 
Georges,  we  must  follow  their  nobility  and  gentry  in  their  exile  to  those 
countries,  where  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  abilities.  There  we 
find  them,  whether  in  an  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  mercantile  capacity, 
triumphing  over  indigence,  and  I'ivalling  tlie  most  illustrious  geniuses  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  without  i-iches  to  command  notice, 
or  patronage  to  create  esteem."  *  Thus,  to  the  merit  of  those  Irish 
exiles  in  a  militari/  capacity,  beyond  which  the  subject  of  this  work 
does  not  extend,  we  have  this  remarkable  testimony  from  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  of  Germany,  as  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
August  18th,  1765.  "The  more  Iri.sh  officers  in  the  Austrian  service 
the  better;  our  troops  will  always  be  disciplined;  an  Iri.sh  coward  is  an 
uncommon  character;  and  what  the  natives  of  Ireland  even  dislike  from 

•  In  describing  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  were 
reduced  by  the  results  of  William's  success  there,  Lorfl  Macaulay,  too,  says — 
"  There  Averc,  indeed,  Irish  Roman  Catholics  of  great  ability,  enersry,  and  ambi- 
tion: but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where  excei)t  in  Ireland,  at  Versailles,  and 
at  St.  Ildefonso,  in  the  armies  of  Frederic,  and  in  the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa. 
One  exile,"  Lord  Clare,  "became  a  Marshal  of  France.  Another,"  General  Wall. 
*'  became  Prime  Minister  of  Spain.  If  ho  had  staid  in  his  native  land,  he  would 
have  been  recarded  as  an  inferior,  by  all  the  ignorant  and  worthless  squireens, 
who  drank  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory.  In  his  Palace  at  Madrid,  he  had 
the  ]ileasure  of  being  assiduously  courted  Viy  the  Ambassador  of  George  II..  and 
of  bidding  defiance,  in  high  terms,  to  the  Ambassador  of  George  III.  Scattered 
over  all  Euroiie  were  to  be  found  brave  Irish  Generals,  dexterous  Irish  diploma- 
tists, Irish  Counts,  Irish  Barons,  Irish  Knights  of  St.  Lewis,  and  of  St.  Leo- 
pold, of  the  White  Eagle,  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  they  had  remained 
in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  uot  have  been  ensigns  of  marching  regiments,  or 
freemen  of  petty  corporations." 
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principle,  tliey  genei-ally  perform  throngli  a  desire  of  glory."  The 
enlogium  of  the  Eiuj)eror  is  well  sustained  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  contemporary  London  periodical  in  Mai'ch,  1766.  "On  the  17th 
of  this  mouth,  his  Excellency,  Count  Mahony,*  Ambassador  from  Spain 
to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  in  honour  of  St. 
Patrick,  to  which  were  invited  all  persons  of  condition,  that  were  of 
Irish  descent;  being  himself  a  descendant  of  an  illustrious  family  of  that 
kingdom.  Among  liiany  others,  were  present  Count  Lacy,  President  of 
the  Council  of  War,  the  Generals  O'Donnel,  Mc  Guire,-  O'Kelly, 
Browne,  Plunket,  and  Mc  Eligot,  4  Chiefs  of  the  Grand  Cross,  2 
Governors,  several  Knights  Military,  6  Staff  Officers,  4  Privy-Counsel- 
lors, with  the  principal  Officers  of  State ;  who,  to  shew  their  respect  to 
the  Irish  nation,  wore  crosses  in  honour  of  the  day,  as  did  the  vjhole 
Court."  t  In  connexion,  too,  with  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  an  Irish 
officer  in  the  service  of  Naples,  Mr.  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Di'. 
Johnson,  in  his  "  Account  of  Corsica,"  refers,  about  the  same  period,  or 
in  1765,  to  the  generally  honourable  o])inion  entertained  of  the  Irish 
abroad.  "  During  the  last  v.'ar  in  Italy,  at  the  siege  of  Tortona,  the 
commander  of  the  army  which  lay  before  the  town  ordei'ed  Carew,  an 
Irish  officer  in  the  service  of  Naples,  to  advance,  with  a  detachment,  to 
a  particular  post.  Having  given  his  orders,  he  whispered  to  Carew — 
'  Sir,  I  know  you  to  be  a  gallant  man.  I  have  therefore  put  you  upon 
this  duty.  I  tell  you,  iu  confidence,  it  is  certain  death  for  you  all.  I 
place  you  there,  to  make  the  enemy  spring  a  mine  below  you.'  Carew 
made  a  bow  to  the  General,  and  led  on  his  men  in  silence  to  the 
dreadful  post.  He  there  stood  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  and 
having  called  to  one  of  the  soldiers  for  a  draught  of  wine,  '  Here,'  said 
he,  '  I  drink  to  all  those,  who  bravely  fall  in  battle ! '  i  Fortunately,  at 
that  instant,  Tortona  capitulated,  and  Carew  escaped.  But  he  had  thus 
a  full  opportunity  of  displaying  a  rare  instance  of  intrepidity.  It  is 
with  pleasure,"  concludes  Mr.  Boswell,  allviding  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  English,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  of  his  own  countrymen,  the 
Scotch,  against  Ireland,  "  it  is  with  pleasure,  that  I  record  an  anecdote 
so  much  to  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  of  that  nation,  on  which  illiberal 
reflections  are  too  often  thrown,  by  those  of  whom  it  little  deserves  them. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rough  jokes  of  wealthy  insolence,  or  the  envious 

*  Already  noticed,  in  the  account  of  his  gallant  father,  at  the  affair  of  Cremona, 
in  1702.  The  2  quotations  respecting  the  Irish  in  Austria  are  from  the  Annual 
Eegisters  of  1765  and  ITfiG. 

-j"  At  the  County  of  DubUn  Meeting  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  held  at  Kilman- 
hain,  in  September,  ISll,  a  veteran  officer,  Colonel  O'Shea,  after  siatiug  his 
having  been  recently  in  the  Austrian  army,  at  the  Ijattle  of  Wagram,  the  "  Colonel 
commanding  a  regiment  of  upwards  of  .'iOOO  men,  '  further  alleged  of  the  numl>ers, 
and  high  character  of  his  countrymen  who  had  been  in  that  ser\'ice,  and  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Austriau  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Arch-Duke  Charles,  on  the 
subject — "  8uch  is  our  estabUshed  reputatiim,  tbat  Ar^h-Duke  Charles  said  to 
me  'tliat  never  was  the  House  of  Austria  beeter  Qlficered,  than  when  possessim? 
so  many  Irish;  fif  whom,  at  one  time,  upwards  of  30  were  Generals.'"  Of  Irish 
soldiers,  as  well  as  Irish  othcers,  in  the  Austriau  army,  it  may  be  mentioned  here, 
that  a  similarly  creditable  character  has  beeu  given.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark," 
says  Ferrar,  the  historian  of  Limerick,  "  that  not  one  Irishman  deserted  from  the 
Emj)eror's  service  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  although  large  bribes  were  offered 
for  recruits,  to  till  the  Dutch  levies." 

*  This  toast  of  Carew,  under  the  circumstances  iu  which  he  gave  it,  reminds  us 
of  the  alleged  remark  of  Leouidas  to  his  Spartans,  before  the  last  struggle  at 
Thermopylae,  that  their  next  repast  was  to  be  iu  another  world  I 
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sarcasms  of  ueedy  jealousy,  the  Irish  have  ever  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  highly  regarded  upon  the  Continent." 

This  opinion  of  the  exiled  Irish,  with  a  proportionable  regret  at  what 
a  loss  their  services  were  to  England,  and  an  advantage  to  France,  owing 
to  the  unnatural  order  of  things  established  in  Ireland,  continued  to 
gain  ground,  amongst  the  more  intelligent  class  in  England,  between  the 
last  contest  of  France  and  England  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
and  the  next  arising  from  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  During  that  struggle,  the  enlightened 
Arthur  Young,  arguing,  from  the  bravery  of  the  Protestant  Irish  ia 
the  service  of  the  British  Empire,  the  consequent  impolicy  of  such 
sectaiian  legislation,  as  would  not  admit  that  Empire  to  have  also  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  their  Catholic  countrymen,  remarks — "  Our  own 
service,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  that,  (unfortunately  for  us,)  of 
the  principal  monarchies  of  Europe,  speak  their  steady  and  determined, 
courage.     .     .  Tliiuk  of  the  loss  to  Ireland  of  so  many  Catholics  of 

small  property  resorting  to  the  armies  of  France,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and 
Austria,  for  employment !  Can  it  be  imagined  that  they  would  be  so 
ready  to  leave  their  own  country,  if  they  could  stay  in  it  witb  any 
prospect  of  promotion,  successful  industry,  or  even  liberal  protection  ? 
It  is  known  they  would  not;  and  that,  under  a  different  system, 
instead  of  adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of  the  Empire,  they  would  be 
among  the  foremost  to  enrich  and  defend  it."  Mr.  Tbicknesse,  likewise, 
an  Suglish  gentleman,  in  his  "  Journey  through  France,  and  part  of 
Spain,"  under  the  head  of  "Calais,  November  4th,  1776,"  observes — "I 
ibnnd  Berwick's  regiment  on  duty  in  this  town:  it  is  commanded  by 
3'Ions.  le  Due  de  Fitz-James,  and  a  number  of  Irish  gentlemen,  my 
countrymen,  (for  so  I  will  call  them.)  You  may  easily  imagine,  that 
men,  who  possess  the  natural  hospitality  of  their  own  country,  with  the 
politeness  and  good-bi'eeding  of  this,  must  be  very  agreeable  acquaintance 
in  general:  but  I  am  bound  to  go  fai'ther,  and  to  say,  that  I  am  endeared, 
to  them  by  marks  of  true  friendship.  The  King  of  France,  nor  an)'-  Prince 
in  Europe,  cannot  boast  oi  troops  better  disciplined;  nor  is  the  King 
insensible  of  their  merit,  for  I  have  lately  seen  a  letter,  written  bv  the 
King's  command,  from  (Jomte  de  St.  Germain,  addressed  to.the  officers 
of  one  of  these  corps,  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  King  is  truly  sensible 
of  their  distinguished  mciit;  for  braver  men  there  are  not  in  anv 
service.  What  an  acquisition  to  France!  what  a  loss  to  Britain!' 
When  the  unfortunate  Trojans,  from  their  "  sweet  homes  and  ancient 
realms  expell'd,"  requested,  according  to  the  Roman  poet.,  an  asylum 
^lom  Latiuus  in  Italy,  tljeir  ambassador  represented  to  the  King: 

"  Nor  onr  admission  shall  your  realm  disgrace, 
Nor  leiigtli  of  time  our  gratitutle  etiaoe  — 
Besides,  what  endless  hcjnour  you  shall  gain, 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train! " 

Dkydejt's  Virgil,  .(Eneis,  viL,  317-320. 

And  the  asylum  opened  by  Louis  XIV.  in  France  to  the  expatriated 
adherents  of  James  11.  from  Ireland,  and  to  their  successors,  was 
attended  with  no  less  hfmonr  and  gratitude.  The  Duke  of  Fitz-James 
has  noted  of  Louis,  and  his  reception  of  the  Irish,  Iiow  "all  France 
applauded,  and  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  Monarch  crowned  the 
eulogies  of  this  brave  and  gallant  nation,  by  his  styling  them,  ses  braves 
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Jrlandois."  And  the  Duke's  contemporary,  Li euten ant-General  Count 
Arthiu-  Dillon,  stated  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France — "  It  may  be 
said,  without  partiality,  that  there  is  no  example  of  any  nation  having 
done  for  another  what  the  Irish  Catholics  have  done  for  France.  She 
had  gi'eat  claims  upon  their  gratitude ;  but  they  have  acquitted  them- 
selves of  their  debt,  in  the  most  noble  manner.'' 

On  December  30th,  1765,  died  at  Home,  in  his  78th  year,  after  3  years' 
confinement  to  his  residence,  during  2  of  which  he  hardly  left  his  bed- 
chamber, James    Francis    Edward  Stuart,  by  hereditary  right,  as  con- 
trasted with  revolutionaiy  regulation,  James  III.,  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     He  was  interred  in  the  Papal  capital,  Januaiy,  1766,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  due  to  the  royalty,  of  which  he,  and  his  son 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  not  merely  by  the  old  or  Catholic  Irish,  and 
especially  the   Brigade,   but  by  numbers  of  British    Protestants,   were 
i-cgai'ded  as  the  legitimate  representatives,  in  opposition  to  the  intrusive 
House  of  Hanover.     Even  so  far  within  the  reiorn  of  George  III.  as 
the  year  1777,  in  a  conversation  "as  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  ot 
England,  at  that  time,  towards  the  Royal  Family  of  Stuart,"  Dr.  Johnson, 
although  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  from  the  reigning  Monarch, 
observed — "  If  England  were  fairly  polled,  the  j^resent  King  would  be 
sent  away  to-night,  and  his  adherents  hanged   to-morrow."     And  the 
Doctor  further  alleged — "Sir,  the  state  of  the  country  is  this:  the  j^eople, 
knowing  it  to  be  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  this  King  has  not  the  heredi- 
tary right  to  the  Crown,  and  there  being  no  hope  that  he  who  has  it  can 
be  restored,  have  grown  cold  and  indifferent  \ipon  the  subject  of  loyalty, 
and  have  no  Avarm  attachment  to  any  King.     They  would  not,  therefore, 
risk  au}^  thing  to  restore  the  exiled  family.     They  would  not  give  20 
shillings  a-piece  to  bring  it  about.      But,  if  a  mere  vote  could  do  it,  there 
would  be  20  to  1 ;  at  least,  there  would  be  a  veiy  great  majority  of  voices 
for   it.     For,    Sir,   you   are   to    consider,    that,  all   those  who  think,  a 
King  has  a  right  to  his  Crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the 
just  opinion,  woujd  be  for  restoring  the  King,  who  certainly  has  the 
hereditary  right,  could  he  be  trusted  with  it;  in  which  there  would  be  no 
danger  now,  when  laws  and  everything  else  are  so  much  advanced :  and 
every  King  will  govern  by  the  laws.     And  you  must  also  consider,  Sir, 
tlmt  there  is  nothing,  on  the  other  side,  to  oppose  this;  for  it  is  not 
alleged  by  any  one,  that  the  present  family  has  any  inherent  right;  so 
that  the  Whigs  could  not  have  a  contest  between  2  rights."     The  cere- 
monial of  the  interment  of  the  deceased  Prince  was  as  follows.      "On 
Saturday,  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  1766,  his  body,  after  having  lain  5  days 
in  state  in  his  own  Palace,  was  removed,  in  grand  cavalcade,  to  his  pai'ish 
church,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  dressed  in  royal  robes,  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and,  upon  his  breast,  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain,  in  gold  and  jewels.     The  whole  Court,  and  the  members 
of  almost  every  Order  and  Fraternity  at  Rome,  as  well  religious  as  secular, 
16  of  them  with  colours  flying,  attended  the  cavalcade;  1000  wax-tapers, 
besides  those  borne  by  other  attendants,  followed  the  body;  4  gentlemen, 
particularly  distinguished  l)y  the  deceased  in  his  liie-tiine,  supported  the 
paU.     At  this  church,  which  was  hung  with  black  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and    filled  with  skeletons  holding  wax-tapers,  a  solemn  requiem 
■was  performed  by  Cardinal  Albani  in  his  pontificalia,  assisted  by  20  other 
Cardinals;   the  music  by  the  musicians  of, the  Apostolic   Palace.     The 
Pope  intended  to  have  assisted,  but  was  prevented  by  the  coldness  of  the 
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weather.  The  bed  of  state  was  ilhuninated  with  1100  wax-tapers;  and 
over  it  was  this  iuscriptiou,  Jacobus,  Mcujncc  Britannice  Rex,  Anno 
MDCCLXYI.^  with  divers  medallions  in  front,  representing  the  several 
Orders  of  Chivahy  in  Great  Britain;  the  3  Crowns  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  to  which  weie  joined  the  royal  insignia,  a^z.,  the  purple  robe 
lined  with  ermine,  the  velvet  tunic  ornamented  with  gold,  the  globe,  the 
sceptre,  the  crown,  and  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  &c." 
After  lying  there  during  3  days,  the  body,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  was 
removed,  in  the  same  bed  of  state,  to  St.  Peter's;  which  being  done  in 
grand  procession,  and  the  obsequies  again  celebrated  there,  the  corpse  was 
conveyed  to  the  vault  appointed  for  it  previous  to  final  interment.*  The 
exclusion  of  James  III.  from  the  sceptre  of  these  islands,  as  attended  with 
the  enslavement  of  all  those  of  his  i-eligion  in  Ireland,  was  popularly- 
lamented  in  the  beautifully  wild  and  pathetic  air  or  song  of  "  The  Black- 
bird," which,  with  AUisdrum's  March,  the  Flowers  of  Edinburgh,  the 
White  Cockade,  &c.,  was  a  favourite  tune  among  the  ofd  Jacobite  natives, 
especially  in  Munster;  and  played,  with  corresponding  enthusiasm,  on 
the  harp  and  pipes,  when  there  was  no  "dastard"  by,  to  ".say  'twas  for- 
bidden." t  After  the  true,  though  disinherited  King,  allegorically  termed 
"the  blackbird,"  being  mentioned,  in  the  words,  as  "all  her  heart's  trea- 
sui'e,  her  joy,  and  her  pleasure,"  by  "a  fair  lady"  (needless  to  specify),  and 
she  accordingly  rescjlving  "  in  fair  or  foul  weather,  to  seek  out  her  black- 
bird wherever  he  be,"  she  says — 

"  In  Scotland  he 's  lov'd,  and  dearly  approv'd ; 
In  England  a  stranger  he  seemeth  to  be ; 
But  liis  name  I'll  advance,  in  Britain  or  France ; 
Good  luck  to  my  blackbird,  wherever  he  be ! " 

And  she  concludes,  by  exclaiming  of  her  favourite,  though  parted  from 
her — 

"  His  right  I'll  proclaim,  and  who  dares  me  blame  ? 
Good  luck  to  my  blackbird,  wherever  he  be !  "  J 

The  absence,  I  may  remark,  of  this  fine  air  from  Moore's  Melodies  is  a 
crying  "sin  of  omission,"  when  some  of  such  very  inferior  merit  have 
obtained  a  place,  and  been  "married  to  immortal  verse,"  in  that  generally 
admirable  collection. 

In  1768  and  1769,  France  added  but  too  largely  to  her  disgraces 
under  Louis  XV.,  or  the  Lewd,  by  her  most  unjust  war  to  subjugate 
Corsica  ;§  a  war,  that,  by  a  sort  of  retribution,  commenced  the  connexion 

•  Annual  Register  for  1765,  Chronicle  and  Appendix,  pp.  152-3,  205-6,  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  under  1777. 

t  Fanuly  traditional  information. 

+  1  cite  from  the  "Jacobite  Minstrelsy,"  whose  Scotch  editor  should  not  have 
omitted  to  acknowledge  that  "the  Blackbird"  is  an  IrUh  air,  "and  no  mistake" — 
as,  on  hearing  it,  will  be  manifest  to  a  judge  of  national  music.  There  were  other 
words  to  that  air  in  Ireland,  in  the  last  century,  of  which  a  very  agetl  relative,  my 
dear  mother,  has  merely  remembered  the  following  lines — 

"'Twas  in  old  England  this  blackbird  was  nourish"d — 

And  ladies  of  honour  this  blackbird  did  cherish. 
Because  tliat  be  was  tlic  true  sou  of  a  King. 

■)^■i^1^■^t■i^■^^■^f^e 
Tho'  his  fame  shall  remain  iu  France  and  in  Spuiit  • 
Yet  I  can't  see  my  blackbird  wherever  1  go." 

§  See  Boswell's  and  Gregorovius's  interesting  works  on  Corsica,  Annual  Registers 
for  1768-9,  &c. 
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between  the  2  countries,  throngli  the  results  of  which  the  Boul-bons  were 
to  be  superseded,  on  the  Fi-ench  throne,  by  a  Corsican  family;  aud  as  if 
to  verify  the  curious  observation  of  Rousseau,  m  writing  of  Corsica — "  I 
have   some  presentiment,  that   one    day  that   little  island  tmll   astonish 
Uurope!"     The  very  poAverful  or  overwhelming  force,  despatched  from 
France  to  effect  this  conquest,  comprised  some  of  the  best  regiments  in 
her  service.     Among  these  cor])s,  wei-e  the  Regiments  of  Bulkeley  and 
Roscommon.  *      The   countrymen  of  Wellington  employed  to  conquer 
those  of  Napoleon,  the  destined  Scipio  and  Hannibal  of  a  future  contest 
greater  than  that  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  both  then  infants,  the 
one  as  born  in  May,  the  other  in  August,  1769!     And  the  situation  of 
the  country  of  Vfellington  under  the  English  was  unfortunately  but  too 
like  that  of  the  country  of  Napoleon  under  the  Genoese ;  on  a  transfer 
from  whom,  when  defeated,  of  their  pretended  claims  to  Corsica,  France 
so  infamously  assumed  a  right  to  attack  and  subdue  the  Corsicans,     "  Their 
system,"  writes  Mr.  Boswell  of  those  detested  mercantile  oppressors,  the 
Genoese,  "was  not  to  render  the  Corsicans  ha])pier  and  better,  but,  by 
keeping  them  in  ignorance,  and  under  the  most  abject  submission,  to  prevent 
their  endeavouring  to  get  free;  while  Genoa  drained  the  island  of  all  she 
could  possibly  get,  choosing  rather  even  to  have  less  advantage  by  tyranny, 
than  to  liave  a  much  greater  advantage,  and  risque  the  consequences  of  per- 
mitting  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of'  freedom.     .     .     ^     What 
shelved  the  Genoese  policy  in  the  worst  light,  and  coidd  not  but  be  very  galling 
to  the  Corsicans  loho  remained  at  home,  was,  that  many  ofthe^e-  islanders, 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  Continent,  made  a  distinguished  figure  inmost  of 
the  European  states,  both  in  learning,  and  in  arms."     The  English  Whig 
Horace  Walpole,  exclaims  of  the  Genoese,  in  reference  to  their  oppression 
of  the  Corsicans — "I  hate  the  Genoese:  they  make  a  conniiomvealth  the 
most  devilish  of  all  tja'anuies!"     But,  what  might  not  a  Genoese  have 
retorted  against  England,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  in  those  days. 

In  1770,  on  apprehension  of  a  rupture  with  England  re.sj)ecting  the 
Falkland  Islands,  the  Regiment  of  Clare  was  sent  to  India,  where  it  was 
equally  noted  for  its  discipline  and  bravery.  In  this  year,  also,  died  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  whose  entrance  into  military 
life  dated  from  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. — the  Marechal  de  Camp  and 
Chevalier  Richard  Edmond  de  Cusack.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family,  originally  of  Guienne,  whose  progenitor 
passed  into  England  with  her  great  conqueror  Duke  William  from  Nor- 
mandy, in  1066.  In  1211,  GeofFroy  and  Andre  de  Cusack  came  to  Ireland 
with  King  John,  and  behaved  themselves  so  well,  that  John  made  them 
large  grants  of  propei'ty  there.  In  the  reignof  Elizabeth,  Nicholas  Cusack 
was  beheaded  for  the  zeal  he  evinced  in  defence  of  his  country  and  religion. 
Patrick  Cusack  and  his  family  having  been  eminent  for  bravery  in  the 
army  of  the  Confede)-ates  of  Ireland  during  the  great  civil  war,  or  Parlia- 
mentarian and  Cromwellian  rebellion  against  Chailes  I,  and  II.,  Crom- 
"\vell  seized  upon  those  gentlemen's  estates,  which,  after  "the  Restoration," 
instead  of  being  given  back  to  their  right  owners  who  had  lost  them  in 
defence  of  the  Crown,  were  shamelessly  granted,  with  those  of  other  Irish 
Catholic  loyalists,  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  other  English  lords.t 

"  Couut  Arthur  Dillon's  Momoire. 

+  During  the  next  war  in  Ireland,  or  that  of  the  Kevolution,  the  name  of  Cusack 
■continued  to  be  one  of  uote ;  4  of  its  representatives  sittino;  as  Members  of  the 
national  IVa-Iiameut,  under  King  Jiunes  II.,  in  1GS9,  at  Dublin;  and' savcral  being 
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Bichai'd  Cnsaclc,  after  the  loss  of  his  grandfather  fij^hting  against  the 
English  or  Cromwellian  rebels  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  retired  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  Spain.  He  left  3  sons. 
1.  Girai'd  Alexandre,  or  Gerald  Alexander,  de  Cusack,  Chevalier  of  St. 
Louis,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Roth,  deceased  iu 
1743,  after  having  served  53  years.  2.  Charles  de  Cusack,  who  having 
been  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Lee,  passed  into  the  service  of 
Spain  with  the  rank  of  Captain  of  the  Walloon  Guards,  rose  to  be  a 
Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Jago,  and,  at  his  death  in  1748,  in  the  service  of  Naples,  was  Governor 
of  Melazzo  in  Sicily.  3.  Richard  Edmond  de  Cusack,  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Born  in  Flanders  in  1687,  he,  in  his  15th  year,  or  1702,  joined 
the  Regiment  of  Dorrington,  subsequently  that  of  Roth,  as  a  volunteer 
Cadet.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Kehl,  the  combat  of  Munderkingen,  and 
the  1st  battle,  or  victory,  of  Hochstedt,  in  1703;  and  fought  at  the  2nd 
battle,  or  defeat,  of  Hochstedt,  (otherwise  Blenheim)  in  1704;  in  which 
year,  he  was  made  a  reformed  Lieutenant.  He  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  in  1705,  and  for  several  ensuing  campaigns.  iSTominated  a 
reformed  Captain  in  the  same  regiment  by  commission  of  May  21st,  1709, 
he  was,  September  11th,  at  the  great  battle  of  Malplaquet.  He  was 
employed  in  Flanders  in  1710;  fought  at  the  attack  of  Arleux  in  1711; 
and  was  present  at  the  success  of  Denain,  and  the  sieges  of  Douay, 
Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain  in  1712.  He  was  engaged  at  the  reductions  of 
Landau  and  Friburgh,  and  the  captui-e  of  the  retrenchments  of  General 
Vaubonne  iu  1713.  He  became  Aide-Major  to  his  regiment  (then  Roth's) 
by  brevet  of  August  20th,  1720;  had  rank  in  it  as  a  Captain  en  second 
from  June  21st,  1721;  and  as  a  Captain  en  ined  i\-o\\\  June  19th,  1729. 
He  obtained,  January  9th,  1731,  a  company,  wliich  he  commanded  at  the 
siege  of  Kehl  in  1733;  at  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Etlingen  and  the 
siege  of  Philipsburgh  in  1734;  and  at  the  affair  of  Clausen  in  1735.  He 
was  created  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis  in  1735.  Attached  to  the  Army  of 
Flanders  in  1742,  he  became  Captain  of  Grenadiers  on  January  24th, 
1743;  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  April  4th  following;  and  was  present,  iu 
that  grade,  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  June.  He  served  at  the  sieges 
of  Meniu,  Ypres,  Furnes,  and  Fort  Knock  in  1744,  conducted  under 
King  Louis  in  person;  and  finished  that  campaign,  at  the  Camp  of  Coiir- 
tray.  He  behaved,  at  the  viptory  of  Fontenoy,  May  11th,  1745,  with 
such  distinction,  that  he  was  granted  a  royal  pension  of  600  livres;  and 
was  at  the  ensuing  reductions  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Touniay,  of 
Oudenarde,  of  Dendermonde,  and  Ath.  Brigadier  of  the  armies  of  the 
King,  by  iDrevet  of  March  20th,  1747,  and  stationed  at  the  bridge  of 
Walheim,  a  post  among  the  most  important  to  be  guarded  during  this 
campaign,  he  maintained  himself  there,  for  G  weeks,  with  but  600  men. 
At  the  battle  of  LafFeldt,  gained  b}'  the  King  on  July  2nd  following,  he 
displayed  such  additional  proofs  of  valour  and  good  conduct,  that  his 
previous  royal  pension  of  600  livres  was  increased  to  1600.  He  served 
at  the  capture  of  Maestricht  in  1748;  at  the  Camp  of  Aimeries  in  1754; 
at  that  of  Calais  in  1756 ;  and  in   Flanders  in   1757  and   1758.     He 

.officers  of  infLintry,  horse,  and  dragoons,  in  the  Irish  army,  or  the  Regiments  of 
Dorrington,  Mountcashel,  Slane,  Tyrconnell,  Galruoy,  Maxwell,  Clifford;  1  of  whom, 
Colouei  Nicholas  Cusack,  of  the  brauch  of  LismuUeu,  was  an  executing  party  to  the 
Civil  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  As  ilofendur.s  of  their  legitimate  sovereign 
and  native  country  in  this  contest,  the  Cusacks  were  also  duly  marked  out  for  land- 
spoliation,  in  the  Williamite  attainders  of  IG91. 
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obtained  this  last  year,  October  20th,  the  government  of  the  towns  of 
Guei-ande,  of  Croi.sick,  and  Port-du-St.-jSTazaire  in  Bretagne,  and  was 
sworn  accordingly,  March  18th,  1759.  Created  a  Marechal  de  Camp  by 
brevet  of  February  10th,  17o9,  he  gave  up  his  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of 
the  Regiment  of  Roth,  and  served  no  more.  He  was  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Jago,  or  of  the  Red  Sword,  of  Spain ;  and  obtained,  by  a 
royal  brevet  of  August  1st,  1758,  the  Commandery  of  the  Hospital  of 
Manceid,  in  Armagnac,  a  dependency  of  that  Ordei-,  His  death,  as 
above-mentioned,  in  1770,  took  place  at  Corbeil,  in  his  82ad  year,  after 
a  life  of  uninterrupted  military  service  for  56  years.  By  his  1st  wife, 
Isabella  Bridget  Fitz-Gerald,  he  left  an  only  daughter,  mari'ied  to  the 
Marquis  I'Espinasse-Langeac,  Marechal  de  Camp.* 

As  the  quarrel  of  England  and  her  North  American  Colonies,  which 
commenced  not  long  after  the  Peace  of  1763,  progressed  to  an  extent 
rendering  it  every  day  more  evident,  that,  between  the  former  deter- 
mined to  tax,  and  the  latter  not  to  be  taxed,  a  war  should  be  the 
result,  it  was  no  less  evident  to  the  English  Government,  that  the 
Irish  Catholic  element,  for  supplying  soldiers  to  the  army,  and  sailors 
to  the  navy,  of  the  Empire,  should  be  more  resorted  to  than  ever, 
whatever  might  be  the  Penal-Code  or  Xo-Popery  prejudice  to  the  con- 
trary. Even  in  the  preceding  Seven  Yeai's'  War,  or  so  soon  as  the 
ruling  powers  in  England  conceived,  that,  from  tlie  decisive  defeat  of  the 
last  attempt  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart  in  1745-6,  and  from  a 
further  lapse  of  several  years,  it  might  be  possible  to  recruit,  though  as 
yet  "  under  the  rose,"  among  Irish  Papists,  without  a  prospect  of  such 
wholesale  desertion,  as,  in  the  former  days  of  Jacobite  fervour,  rendered 
levies  of  the  kind  no  better  than  "  fairy  gifts  fading  away,"  it  had  been 
resolved,  that  trials  should  be  made,  of  how  far  those  Papists  could  be 
trusted,  in  the  military  and  naval  line.  Thus,  in  1757,  "the  English 
regiments  enlisted  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  in  Limerick  for  the  Isfc 
time  since  the  Revolution,"  alleges  the  Protestant  historian  Ferrar; 
adding,  "  since  that  time,  the  narrow,  impolitic  system  has  been  aban- 
doned of  employing  only  English  and  Scots'  soldiers.  Ireland  has 
furnished  thousands  of  brave  men  to  ficjht  the  battles  of  the  British 
Empire,  who,  before  this  time,  were  a  bulwark  of  strength,  and  a  tower 
of  defence,  to  our  natural  enemies,  the  French.  Several  regiments  have 
been  reci-uited  and  disciplined  in  Limerick."  In  equal  ignoring  of  the 
existing  "  ascendancy "  law  in  Ireland,  by  which  no  Papist  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms,  simultaneous  levies  were  made  for  the  English 
army  from  members  of  the  proscribed  creed,  elsewhere  in  Munster,  as 
we  learn  from  references  to  the  matter  several  years  after,  or  in  1774 
and  1775,  by  2  officei-s,  as  Irish  Members  of  Parliament.  The  former, 
Major  Boyle  Roche,  said — "  He  must  observe,  in  the  late  war,  several 
recruits  were  raised  in  Cork  and  other  parts  of  Munster  in  the  year 
1757,  without  any  scrupulous  examination  in  respect  to  their  religion; 
that  a  greater  number  of  Papists  were  raised,  and  went  to  America ;  and 
he  called  on  every  military  gentleman  in  the  House,  who  had  been  in 
that  service,  to  declare,  whether  any  men  had  behaved  better  ?  And, 
though  they  fought  against  Papists,  the  French,  yet  their  religion  did. 
not  influence  them  to  desert;  but  they  did  their  duty,  ajid  were  as 
amenable  to  discipline,  as  any  men  in  the  army."     The  latter  officer, 

*  Courcelles,  Ponce  MSS.,  personal  collections  on  Irish  families. 
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CJolonel  Browne,  affirmed — "  In  my  opinion,  Papists  can  be,  and  are,  as 
loyal  as  any  others ;  of  which  I  will  give  an  instance.  In  the  time  of 
the  late  war,  I  recruited  the  I'egiment,  in  which  I  served,  with  above  200 
Papists  raised  about  Cork.  They  went  to  Canada,  behaved  bravely,  and 
•when  in  garrison  in  a  Popish  town,  and  surrounded  with  Papists,  whilst 
many  Protestan-ts  deserted,  not  1  of  these  Papists  ran  away."  *  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  same  war,  or  in  1762,  the  liberal  Protestant  Lord 
Primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone,  also  spoke  in  the  Parliament,  at  Dublin, 
of  "  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholic  sailoi-s  at  Belle-Isle,  and 
at  the  recent  conquest  of  Martinique."  t  The  necessity  of  having  to 
resort  to  the  same  aid  is  subsequently,  or  in  1769,  alluded  to  by  Sir 
"William  Draper,  as  a  military  authoi-ity,  in  his  4th  letter  to  Junius. 
"  The  troops  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  America," 
•writes  Sir  William,  "labour  under  great  difficulties,  from  the  scarcity  of 
men,  which  is  but  too  visible,  all  over  these  kingdoms,"  or  England  and 
Scotland.  "  Many  of  our  forces  are  in  climates  uufavoui-able  to  British 
x;onstitutions;  their  loss  is  in  proportion.  Britain,"  he  concludes,  "  must 
recruit  all  these  I'egiments  from  her  own  emaciated  bosom,  or,  more 
precariously,  by  Catholics  from  Ireland."  And  2i'>'6carious,  indeed,  would 
England's  situation  be  under  such  circumstances,  or  if  the  intolerant 
legislation  to  which  the  Irish  Catholics  had  been  so  long  subjected 
should  be  allowed  to  continue,  while  the  existence  of  her  empire  was  to 
depend  more  and  more  upon  Irish  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors !  Hence, 
in  1774,  the  1st  move  towards  a  breach  in  the  ice  of  the  Penal  Code  was 
made,  even  in  the  "  ascendancy "  Parliament  at  Dublin,  through  an 
admission  of  members  of  the  persecuted  faith  to  qualify  themselves,  in  a 
recognized  form,  as  subjects  to  the  Crown,  by  a  particular  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance for  that  purpose;  dispensing,  in  their  favour,  with  the  merely 
exclusive,  or  Protestant  terms,  upon  ■which  alone,  a  pledge  of  the  kind 
Lad  hitherto  been  admissible.  By  the  oath  in  question,  those  taking  it 
bound  themselves  to  be  loyal  to  King  George  III.,  and  his  heirs,  as 
Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  any  claim  of 
the  kind,  on  the  pai't  of  "Charles  III.,"  (or  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  thus  regally  designated  since  his  father's  death,)  and  the  depon- 
ents, at  the  same  time,  abjured  several  obnoxious,  or  intolerant  and 
anti-social,  doctrines  attributed  to  their  Church. J 

,  •  In  a  parliamentary  debate  of  May,  18G4,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Macguire, 
referring  to  Ireland,  "for  every  single  Protestant,  or  Presbyterian,  who  enlisted  in 
the  Queen's  army  in  that  country,  there  enlisted  5  Catholics,"  Colonel  North  said — 
"  During  the  time  he  had  served  in  the  army,  he  had,  for  the  most  part,  been 
connected  with  regiments  which  were  composed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics ;  (me  of 
the  very  last  being  the  Eoyal  Irish  Fusiliers,"  or  S7th,  "in  which,  out  of  1000 
men,  there  were  not  more  than  70  or  80  Protestants;  and  he  defied  any  man  to 
point  out  an  instance,  in  wliich  the  Roman  Catholic  soldier,  in  those  regiments, 
had  not  done  his  duty  most  nobly,  led  by  Protestant  officers,  in  the  service  of  a 
Protestant  Queen." 

t  The  extracts  of  the  parliamentary  speeches  of  Major  Roche,  Colonel  Browne, 
and  Primate  Stone,  are  taken  from  Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine  for  1775,  and 
O'Couor's  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  under  the  year  1762.  On  the  large 
proportion  of  Irish  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  armj*  and  navy  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  see  the  various  authorities  (suggestive  of  so  many  more)  in  my  Green 
Book,  chapters  ii.-iii.,  2nd  edition,  Dublin,  1844. 

X  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  in  his  learned  "  Historical  Memoir  of  the  O'Briens,"  having 
premised,  how,  until  1774,  "no  Roman  Catholic  could  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
without  disclaiming  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Head  ol  his  Church,"  but  that 
then   "this  anomaious  and  d&ngerous  state  of  things  was  remedied,"  writes  as 

2k 
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The  next  year,  1775,  when  blood  was  first  unfortunately  shed  between 
the  English  and  the  Americans,  is  otherwise  remarkable  for  the  birth  of 
Daniel  0"Connell,  by  whose  exertions  the  last  links  of  the  Penal  Code 
were  to  be  broken;  a  reference  to  whose  origin,  in  some  detail,  is 
allowable  here,  if  only  as  that  also  of  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  name 
in  the  Irish  Brigade  and  his  relative,  to  be  more  particularly  noticed 
farther  on.  The  sept  of  O'Conghaile,  or  O'Connell,  is  deduced  in  Gaelic 
genealogy  from  a  very  remote  royal  source,  or  that  of  Conary  I.,  Ard- 
Righ,  or  Monarch  of  Erin  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  O' Councils,  and  their  clan-territory  in  Kerry,  primitively,  or  down 
to  the  12th  century,  consisting  of  the  Barony  of  Magunihy,  are  mentioned 
as  follows,  by  the  old  bardic  topographer  O'Huidhrin,  or  O'Heerin — 

"  O'Connell,  of  the  slender  swords, 
Is  over  the  biishy-forted  Magunihy ; 
A  hazel-tree  of  branching  ringlets, 
In  the  Munster  plain  of  horse-hosts."  " 

In  the  disturbed  microcosm,  or  "  little  world,"  of  Erin,  after  the  Anglo* 
Norman  invasion,  there  was  a  similar  state  of  things,  in  a  minor  sphere, 
to  that  in  a  greater,  upon  tlie  Continent,  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire;  the  Goths,  who  invaded  the  Romans,  having  done  so,  as  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  the  Huns,  who  were  themselves  obliged  to  retire 
from  other  Tartar  enemies  farther  eastwards,  or  towards  China.  •  "  The 
wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before,"  as  the  poet  says.  Those  attacked, 
and  forced  to  abandon  their  covmtry,  by  a  stronger  race,  bad  to  indem- 
nify themselves  at  the  expense  of  another  race,  still  less  powerful. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  O'Donoghues,  driven  by  "  the  stranger  " 
from  their  original  territoiy  in  Magh-Feirahin,  on  the  plain  of  Cashel, 
or  the  Baronies  of  Iffa  and  Offa  East,  in  the  County  of  Tipperai-y,  and 
having  consequently  to  seek  a  fresh  establishment  more  to  the  south,  did 
so  in  Kerry,  where  others  of  the  name  were  previously  located,  t     To  this 

follows — "The  oath,  which  Koman  Catholics  were,  by  this  Act,  enabled  to  take 
before  the  Judges,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  country,"  was — "To  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign,  and  defend  him  against  all  attempts  and  conspiracies 
against  his  authority,  to  disclose  all  treasons  which  the  party  may  be  informed  of 
against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  and  to  support  the  succession  of  the 
Crown  in  his  Majesty's  family,  renouncing  any  allegiance,  or  obedience,  to  the 
person  assuming  the  title  of  Charles  III.,  or  any  other  person  claiming  a  right  to 
the  Crown :  that  the  swearer  rejects  the  impious  doctrine,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
murder  persons  on  pretence  of  their  being  heretics,  and  the  doctrine,  (equally* 
unpious,)  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics  :— renouncing  the  opinion,  that 
Princes,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  might  be  murdered  by  their  subjects; — 
declaring  that  neither  the  Pope,  nor  any  other  Prince,  had,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
tcmporciX  or  civil  jurisdiction  within  this  realm ;  and  that  the  declaration,  thus 
made  and  subscribed,  was  made  without  any  equivocation,  mental  reservation,  or 
dispensation  already  had  from  the  Pope,  or  any  autbority  of  the  See  of  Rome.  .  .  . 
In  accordance  with  this  Act,  in  the  next  year,  60  of  the  most  emiueut  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  merchants  and  gentry  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  headed  by  Lord  Trimleston, 
took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Annally,  and  their  example  was  followed  generally  throughout 
the  Kingdom." 

*  For  "O'Conghaile,"  and  "Magh  O'g  Coinchinn,"  I  substitute  the  modem 
equivalents,  "O'Connell,"  and  "Magunihy,"  in  this  quatrain.  'J'he  O'Connclls 
were  more  anciently  located  in  Kerry,  than  they  commonly  supposed  their  sept  to 
have  been.     Truth  makes  the  race/ar  older  there  than  liction. 

t  The  O'Donoghues  were  descended  from  Dubh-da-bhoirean,  King  of  Munster, 
killed  in  957,  whose  son,  Domhnall,  commanded  the  troops  of  Desmond,  or  South 
Mimster,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014     In  the  War  of  the  Eevolution, 
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augmentation  of  O'Donoghues  there,  tlie  O'Connells  became  victims, 
being  attacked,  and  expelled  from  the  Barony  of  Magunihy;  and  they, 
having  to  "  make  up  for  their  loss,"  fell  upon  their  neighbours,  the 
O'Seaghas,  or  O'Sheas,  of  the  same  Conai-ian  oi-igin,  and  stripped  them 
of  their  ancient  patrimony,  the  Barony  of  Iveragh,  or  Ui-Rathach,  from 
■which  the  O'Seagha,  or  O'Shea,  was,  in  better  days,  entitled  "  King  of 
TJi-Eathach."  .  The  chief  seat  of  the  O'Connells,  in  this  newly -acquired 
district,  was  at  Ballycarbery,  near  Cahirciveen ;  and,  in  the  capacity  of 
hereditary  Castellans,  or  otherwise,  they  were  followers  to  Mac  Carthy 
More,  till  the  17th  century.  The  head  branch  of  the  O'Connells  was- 
transplanted  by  Cromwell  into  the  County  of  Clare ;  which  family,  with 
those  of  the  name  in  Kerry,  supplied  distinguished  officers  to  King 
James  II.,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland;  the  principal 
of  the  latter  being  the  stout  Colonel  and  Brigadier,  Maurice  O' Council 
of  Iveragh,  and  of  Ash-Tower,  a  property  of  £600  a  year  in  the  County 
of  Dublin,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim.*  Of  O'Connells, 
•subsequent  to  this  war,  several  appear  to  have  had  good  estates;  and, 
among  such  as  saved  their  property  under  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  was 
Captain  John  O'Connell,  of  Aghgore,  and  Derrynane,  after  serving 
throughout  the  contest,  or  from  the  campaign  of  Derry  in  1689,  to  that 
of  Aughrim  in  1691.  This  gentleman,  by  his  son  Daniel,  and  grandsou 
Morgan,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  great  Emancipator,  born  at  Carhen, 
near  Cahirciveen,  August  6th,  1775. 

In  the  interval  from  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  to  this  period  of  the  1st 
move  towards  a  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code  in  Ireland  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  America,  the  O'Connells,  in  KeiTy,  to  what- 
ever remnant  of  the  "  good  estates  "  they  could  contrive  to  retain,  in 
spite  of  the  "  Protestant  discoverer," — or  sectarian  informer,  privileged 
to  rob  Catholics  by  law  of  such  landed  property  worth  having,  as  he 
could  prove  them  guilty  of  possessing ! — added  the  profits  of  a  lucrative 
contraband  trade  with  France ;  carried  on,  in  just  or  natural  elusion  of 
the  detestable  policy  of  those  days,  to  oppress  Ireland  commercially,  as 
well  as  to  enslave  her  religiously.  Of  the  circumstances  of  this  trade, 
as  connected  with  the  "  flights  of  the  wild  geese,"  or  periodical  emigra- 
tions to  join  the  Irish  Brigade  from  the  different  harbours  of  Kerry,  but 
especially  that  of  Valentia,  our  late  learned  Protestant  countryman,  Dr. 

there  were  only  a  few  O'Donoghues  of  the  ranks  of  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and 
Ensign,  in  the  Irish  army ;  and  I  also  find  but  few  to  have  been  officers  in  the 
Irish  Brigade.     The  name  was  most  eminent  abroad,  in  the  service  of  Spain. 

*  This  Maurice,  son  of  Jeffery  O'Connell,  of  Ibrahagh,  or  Iveragh,  was  nephew 
of  John  O'Connell,  a  lawyer,  noted  for  his  good  sense,  and  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde;  which  John  left,  by  will,  his  DubUn  or  Ash-Tower  estate,  of  £600 
a  year,  to  Maurice  as  tenant  for  life,  and  to  his  legitimate  male  heirs  in  succession. 
By  his  marriage  with  an  English  lady,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Langtou, 
Maurice  left,  as  his  sole  heir,  Kichard,  a  minor.  Through  a  Williamite  outlawry 
of  Maurice  post  mortem — or  when  he  could  no  longer  forfeit,  as  having  been  but  a 
tenant  for  life !  — the  estate  of  Ash -Tower  was  claimed  as  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
sequestered  accordingly,  and  thus,  for  several  years,  unjustly  withheld  from  its 
undoubted  heir,  the  minor.  That  heir,  Richard,  was,  in  the  meantime,  reared  up 
a  Protestant  with  his  English  or  ■  mother's  connexions ;  having,  by  the  seizure  of 
his  property,  been,  says  his  printed  case,  "left  a  destitute  orphan,  -without  support 
or  friends;  his  relations"  in  Ireland,  it  is  alleged  of  the  O'Connells,  "who  are 
Homan  Catholicks,  oigood  estates,  in  the  aforesaid  kingdom,  neglecting  him,  as  being 
hrednp  in  the  Protestant  religioii."  The  property  of  Ash-Tower,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  restored ;  the  allegations,  in  support  of  the  Petition  to  that  effect, 
being  reported  as  true. 
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"William  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Daniel  O'Connell "  as 
*'  by  a  Munster  Farmer,"  writes — "  In  consequence  of  this  form  of  inter- 
course, wbat  the  law  called  smuggling,  and  what  those  engaged  in  it 
called  y'/re  trade,  was  very  active  between  the  French  ports  and  this  part 
of  Ireland.  Morgan  O'Connell's  store,  or  shop,  at  Cahirciveen,  received 
many  a  cargo  of  French  laces,  wines,  and  silks,  which  were  sold,  at  an 
immense  profit,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  enabled  him 
rapidly  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune.  English  cruisei-s  avoided  the 
iron-bound  coast  of  Kerry,  which  then  had  a  reputation  even  worse  than 
its  i-eality.  It  was  said,  that  the  men  of  the  Kerry  coast  combined 
wrecking  with  smuggling;  and  that,  for  both  purposes,  they  had  organ- 
ized a  very  complete  system  of  posts,  and  telegraphic  signals,  along  the 
bluff  headlands.  When  a  suspicious  sail  was  announced,  nice  calcula- 
tions were  made,  to  ascertain  her  probable  position  after  nightfall.  A 
horse  was  then  turned  out  to  graze,  on  the  fields  near  that  part  of  the 
shore  opposite  to  which  she  most  probably  was,  and  a  lantern  was  tied  to 
the  horse's  head.  Viewed  from  a  distauce,  this  light,  rising  and  falling 
as  the  animal  fed,  produced  precisely  the  same  effect  as  light  in  the 
cabin  of  a  distant  ship.  The  crew  of  the  strauger-vessel,  thus  led  to 
believe  that  there  was  open  water  before  them,  steered  boldly  onwards, 
and  could  not  discover  their  error,  until  they  had  dashed  against  the 
rocks.*'  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  O'Connells  ever  engaged 
in  such  treacherous  transactions;  but  there  is  indisputable  evidence, 
that  they  wei-e  largely  practised  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  afibrded  great  protection  to  smuggling,  by  deteiTing  the  English, 
cruisei-s  from  the  coast.  Daniel  O'Connell's  infancy  was  thus  passed 
amid  scenes  likely  to  impress  his  mind  with  stern  hostility  to  the  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,  and  the  English  government  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. In  the  name  of  that  ascendancy,  he  was  taught  that  his 
ancestors  had  been  plundered ;  in  the  name  of  that  ascendancy,  he  saw 
his  religion  insulted,  and  his  family  oppressed ;  for  the  Penal  Laws 
opposed  serious  impediments  to  his  father's  investment  of  the  profits  of 
his  trade  in  the  acquisition  of  land.t  All  around  him  were  engaged  in 
a  fiscal  war  with  the  English  government,  and,  in  the  code  of  Kerry 
ethics,  a  seizure  by  the  ofticex-s  of  the  Custom-House  was  regarded  as  a 
robbery,  and  the  defrauding  of  the  i-evenue  a  simple  act  of  justice  to 
one's  self  and  family."  While  such  was  the  situation  of  the  O'Connells 
at  home,  abroad,  in  the  Regiments  of  Clare,  Berwick,  and  Walsh, 
belonging  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  as  well  as  in  other  corps  of  the  French 
army,  or  the  Regiments  of  Royal  Suedois  and  Salm-Salm,  the  name  was 
represented,  down  to  the  French  Revolution,  by  officers,  from  the  grades 
of  Sous-Lieutenant  and  Captain  to  those  of  Colonel  and  Marechal  de 
Camp,  including  some  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis.| 

*  With  such  evil-doings  iu  Ireland  towards  unfortunate  vessels  and  their  crews, 
compare,  however,  those  likewise  practised  in  England,  as  already  noticed  in  Book 
II.,whei'e  treating  of  the  exiled  Earl  of  Clancarty;  and  see  the  account  of  the 
"wreckers''  of  Bretagne,  in  Michelet's  History  oi France. 

+  Arthur  Young,  after  alluding  to  the  discouragements,  under  the  Penal  Laws, 
to  Catholics  engaging  in  any  regular  trade,  requiring  both  industry  and  ca|)ital, 
exclaims — "  ]f  they  succeed  and  make  a  fortune,  what  arc  they  to  do  with  it? 
They  can  neither  buy  land,  nor  take  a  mortgage,  nor  even  fine  down  the  rent  of 
a  lease.  'Where  is  there  a  people  in  the  world  lo  be  found  industrious  under  such 
circumstances  ?  " 

+  Under  this  year,   1775,   as  the  latest   to  which  I  have  any  knowledge  of  a 
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It  -was  high  time,  the  year  before  O'Connell's  birth,  or  in  1774,  that 
the  enslaved  Catholics  in  Ireland  should  have  been  admitted  by  statute 
to  qualify  themselves  as  subjects  to  the  Crown,  when,  in  October,  1775, 
it  v.'as  acknowledged,  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  how  imperative  it 
was  for  England  to  avail  herself  openly  of  their  assistance,  if  the  great 
strength  of  the  insurrection  in  North  America  were  to  be  duly  opposed- 
On  seconding  the  Address  to  the  Throne,  from  that  assembly,  Lord 
Townsend,  in  dwelling  upon  the  propriety  of  taking  foreigners  into  the 
pay  of  England,  added,  "  and  Irish  Papists  into  her  service.  He  said, 
Papists  might  be  as  good  soldiers  as  any  others ;  that  it  was  only  by 
England,  that  any  distinction  was  made;  that  France,  however  rigorous, 
bigotted,  or  despotic,  made  no  difference  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics;  that  the  Hollanders  acted  in  the  same  manner  ;  that,  so  men 
were  good  soldiers,  it  was  very  little  matter  what  might  lie  their  creeds." 
And  the  recent  move,  in  the  right  direction,  by  the  English  Government 
in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  ( ^itholics,  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
recruiting  there  for  the  service  in  America,  even  througli  such  an  unpre- 
cedented co-operation,  as  that  of  a  Catholic  nobleman,  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Kenmare;  respecting  which,  we  have  this  contemporary  announce- 
ment, under  the  date  of  August  20th,  1775.  "  Major  Sir  Boyle  Roche, 
Baronet,  attended  by  his  Captain,  and  a  grand  pi'ocession,  beat  \ip  for 
recruits  in  Limerick,  and  met  with  great  success.  This  was  the  1st 
man  of  rank,  who,  when  the  war  broke  out  in  America,  with  an  honest 
zeal  in  his  Majesty's  service,  beat  up  in  person  for  recruits.  Lord  Ken- 
mare gave  half-a-guinea  additional  bounty  to  every  recruit."  It  elsewhere- 
appears,  that  the  Major,  "  in  1  week,  raised  .500  recruits,  for  the  King's 
army."  The  iuci-easing  reasons,  from  1775  to  1778,  for  a  further  or 
more  substantial  relaxation  of  the  Popery  Code,  suggested  by  the  con- 
tinued necessity  of  drawing  away  troops  from  Ireland  to  America,  led, 

very  flistingiiished  ofBcer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  I  insert  the  best  account  I  have 
fouud  of  him  ;  which,  if  extending  to  the  exact  date  of  his  decease,  would  be 
given  in  the  text  at  tliat  period,  instead  of  in  this  note.  The  Chevalier  Pierre  de 
Nugent,  or  Sir  Peter  Nugent,  Baronet,  was  first,  or  in  1717,  a  Lieutenant  in 
Nugent's  Beginient  of  Irish  Horse,  subsequently  that  of  Fitz-.Iames ;  was  a 
reformed  Captain  a  la  suite,  October  14th,  171S;  and,  having  raised  a  company  by 
commission  of  February  2nd,  1727,  he  commanded  it  at  the  reductions  of  Kehl 
and  Philipsburgh,  in  173.3  and  17."}4.  He  was  empowered  to  rank,  March  21st,  1735, 
as  a  Mestre-de-Camp  de  Cavalerie.  He  served,  under  the  Marshal  de  Z^laille- 
bois,  with  the  Army  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  September,  1741;  passed,  ^vith  that 
army,  into  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  in  1742;  after  being  at  several  actions  there, 
returned  to  France,  in  July,  1743;  and  finished  the  cami)aigu,  with  his  regiment, 
under  the  Marshal  de  Noailles,  in  Lower  Alsace.  He  did  not  serve  in  1744. 
Created  Brigadier  of  Horse  by  brevet  of  May  1st,  1745,  he  signalized  himself, 
the  11th,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy;  and  obtained  the  same  day  letters  of 
service  to  be  employed  in  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  After  being  present  at  the 
reductions  of  Toumay  and  Oudenarde,  he  was  chosen,  in  December,  to  act  as 
Brigadier  in  the  force  designed  to  assist  Prince  Cliarles  Stuart  in  Britain  ;  but, 
being  among  the  select  Ii-ish  detachment,  that  attempted,  early  in  March,  1746, 
to  reach  Scotland  from  Ostcnd  by  sea,  he  was  captured  by  Commodore  Knowles. 
Having  been  exchanged  as  a  prisoner,  and  returning  to  France,  he  was  at  the 
reduction  of  Macstricht  in  174^.  Marechal  de  Camp,  or  Major-General,  by  brevet 
of  May  10th,  that  year,  he  became  Lieutenant-(_'olouel  of  his  regiment,  June  25th, 
followmg.  Employed  with  the  Army  of  Cermauy,  under  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
by  letters  of  June  loth,  1757,  he  fought  valiantly  at  Rosbach.  Enu'aged,  by 
letters,  of  November  2yth,  for  the  winter,  in  Germany,  he  re-entered  France 
with  his  regiment,  in  April,  175S.  He  resigned  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the 
corps  in  1759;  and  was  created  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Armies  of  the  King, 
by  power  of  July  25th,  1702. 
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towards  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  to  a  motion  in  Parliament,  hy  a 
Mr.  James  Fitz-Gerald,  that  Catholics  might  be  permitted  to  take  leases 
of  lands  for  61  years;  which  proposal,  however,  though  so  fair  and 
moderate,  was  negatived  by  the  usual  majority  of  intolerance  in  the 
Dublin  "ascendancy"  legislature.  But,  soon  after,  in  1778,  when  the 
ugly  intelligence  from  America  arrived,  how 

*'  Burgoyne,  opposing  all  the  fates, 
At  Saratoga  fougM  with  General  Gates," 

and  conseqviently  had  to  surrender,  with  his  entire  force,  to  the  mortify- 
ing accompaniment  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  *  the  same  Parliament,  under  a 
pressure  from  Government — the  stronger,  as  awai-e  that  France  would 
join  America — passed  an  act  to  enable  Catholics  to  take  leases  for  999 
years !  The  terms,  too,  in  which  this  measure  was  expressed,  as  tending 
to  excite  still  higher  expectations  with  reference  to  the  future,f  occa- 
sioned much  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics  at  home  and 
abroad;  a  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  with  which  the  feelings  of 
French  policy  could  not  sympathize,  inasmuch  as  the  military  interest 
of  France  in  Ireland  should  be  injured,  by  whatever  might  be  calculated 
to  serve  that  of  England  there.  A  British  contemporary  writer,  justi- 
fying "  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  mitigating  the  Penal  Laws 
against  the  Papists,"  after  remarking,  that,  to  the  harassing  legal  dis- 
abilities, under  which  the  Catholics  laboured  at  home,  "  France  owed 
some  of  her  bravest  Brigades,  and  Austria  her  most  distinguished 
Generals,"  so  that  the  British  "  Government  was  not  insensible  of  all 
this,  and,  therefore,  prudently  resolved  to  give  them,"  the  Catholics, 
"  some  indulgence,"  thus  proceeds — "  Perhaps  thei'e  never  was  a  ])eriod 
when  a  step  of  this  kind  was  more  solidly  political,  or  better  calculated 
to  promote  the  common  weal.  After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's 
army,  what  an  alarming  prospect  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation ! 
.  .  .  The  distresses  and  dangers  of  the  nation  called  aloud  for  the 
assistance  of  every  source  of  power  which  is  within  us ;  whilst  an  appli- 
cation to  foreign  aids,"  or  German  mercenaries  procured  at  an  enormous 
cost,  "  too  forcibly  proved  a  decay  in  our  own  vital  principle.  Nothing, 
therefore,   could    be  better  judged,   under   such   circumstances,  than  to 

•  Of  the  name  of  "Yankee,"  and  the  air  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the  English 
translator  and  annotator  of  "  Travels  in  North  America  in  1780,  17S1,  and  17S2, 
by  the  Marqiiis  de  Chastellux,  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  Major- 
General  in  the  French  Army,  under  the  Count  de  Eochambeau,"  says — "This 
is  a  name,  given  by  way  of  derision,  and  even  simple  pleasantry,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  4  eastern  States.  It  is  thought  to  come  from  a  savage  people,  who 
formerly  occupied  this  country,  and  dwelt  between  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  The  English  army  serving  in  America,  and  Eng- 
land herself,  will  long  have  reason  to  remember  the  contemptuous  use  they 
made  of  this  term  in  the  late  unhappy  war,  and  the  severe  retort  they  met  with 
on  the  occasion.  The  English  army,  at  Banker's  Hill,  marched  to  the  insulting 
tune  of  '  Yankee  Doodle; '  but,  from  that  period,  it  became  the  air  of  triumph, 
the  lo  Psean  of  A7nerica.  It  was  cuckoo  to  the  British  ear."  Our  honest  country- 
man, Serjeant  Lamb,  in  his  "Journal  of  the  American  War,"  in  which  he  served 
under  Burgoyne,  accordingly,  mentions  how,  when  the  British  troops  were  marching 
down,  from  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  to  the  verge  of  the  river,  where  they  were 
to  give  up  their  arms  and  artillery,  "the  American  drummers  and  iifers  were 
ordered  by  General  Gates,  to  play  the  tune  of  '  Yankey  Doodle.^ " 

t  On  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald's  motion,  and  the  subsequent  parliamen- 
tary grant  of  so  much  more  than  he  had  moved  for,  compare  Parnell's  History  of 
the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  from  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  to  the 
Union,  with  Plowden's  Historical  Eeview. 
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reunite  to  the  state  such  a  numerous  body  of  faithful  subjects.  .  .  . 
But,"  continues  this  writer,  "the  more  Britain  rejoiced  at  this  happy 
event,  the  more  France  was  confounded !  Political  France  !  whose  eyes 
are  always  open  to  her  own  interest,  well  saw  the  fatal  tendency  of 
such  a  step  to  her.  No  sooner  was  it  seen  there,  that  the  act  was 
passed  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  than  an  universal  damp  was 
seen  in  every  countenance;  and  the  general  cry  was,  '  Voila!  deux  cens 
mille  hommes  amies  contre  nous!' — '  See  200,000  men  armed  against  us! ' 
They  lamented  to  think,  that  their  Irish  Brigades  must  now  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  that  they  could  no  longer  expect  to  be  supported  by  a 
disaffected  party  among  ourselves,  in  case  they  should  invade  us;  and,  to 
show  to  what  length  they  carried  their  regret,  the  students  of  the 
English  College  at  Douay  wanted  to  give  public  thanks  to  God  for  the 
happy  event,  but  they  durst  not  do  it!  Of  all  this,"  he  continues,  "  I 
am  informed  by  gentlemen  of  the  utmost  veracity,  who  were  in  France 
at  the  time,  and  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses  of  what 
passed."  *     And  "  these  unquestionable   facts,"    he    concludes,   "  show, 

*  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  too,  alleged  to  our  countryman,  Dr.  O'Meara,  at  St. 
Helena — "When  tlie  Catholic  question  was  first  seriously  agitated,  I  would  have 
given  50,000,000  to  be  assured,  that  it  would  not  be  granted;  for  it  would  have 
entirely  ruined  my  jii-ojects  upon  Ireland^  Napoleon  likewise  lamented  to  Las 
Cases  at  St.  Helena,  that,  in  179S,  he  did'not  go  to  Ireland,  instead  of  to  Egy[)t;  as 
well  he  might,  from  the  military  strength  subsequently  dei'ived  from  Ireland  by 
England,  to  put  him  down.  On  this  point,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1S29, 
addressing  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  obsei'ved — 
"It  is  already  well  known  to  your  Lordships,  that,  of  the  troops  which  our 
gracious  Sovereign  did  me  the  honour  to  enti'ust  to  my  command  at  various  periods 
during  the  war — a  war  undertaken  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  happy 
institutions  and  independence  of  the  country— that  at  least  one-half  were  Roman 
•Catholics.  ISIy  Lords,  when  I  call  your  recollection  to  this  fact,  I  am  sure  all 
further  eulogy  is  unnecessary.  Your  Lordships  are  well  aware  for  what  length 
of  period,  and  under  what  difficult  circumstances,  they  maintained  the  empire 
buoyant  upon  the  tlood,  which  overwhelmed  the  thrones  and  wrecked  the  institu- 
tions of  every  other  people;  how  they  kept  alive  the  only  spark  of  freedom  which 
was  left  unextinguished  in  Europe;  and  how,  by  unprecedented  efforts,  they  at 
length  placed  us,  not  only  far  above  danger,  but  at  an  elevation  of  prosperity, 
for  which  we  had  hardly  dared  to  hope.  These,  my  Lords,  are  sacred  and  im- 
perative titles  to  a  nation's  gratitude.  My  Lords,  it  is  become  quite  needless 
for  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  have  invariably  found  mj'  Koman  Catholic  soldiers 
as  patient  under  privations,  as  eager  for  the  combat,  and  as  brave  and  determined 
in  the  field,  as  any  other  portion  of  his  Majesty's  troops ;  and,  in  point  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  their  King  and  country,  I  am  quite  certain  they  have  never  been 
surpassed.  I  claim  no  merit  in  admitting,  that  others  might  have  guided  the 
Btorm  of  battle  as  skilfully  as  myself.  We  have  only  to  recur  to  the  annals  of 
our  mihtary  achievements  to  be  convinced,  that  few,  indeed,  of  our  commanders 
have  not  kuown  how  to  direct  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  troops,  and  to 
shed  fresh  glories  round  the  British  name.  But,  my  Lords,  while  we  are  free  to 
acknowledge  this,  we  must  also  confess  that,  without  Catholic  blood  and  Catholic 
valour,  no  victory  could  ever  have  been  obtained,  and  the  first  military  talents  in 
Europe  might  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  My  Lords,  if 
«n  the  eve  of  any  of  those  hard-fought  days,  on  vdiich  I  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand them,  I  had  thus  addressed  my  Roman  Catholic  troops: — 'You  well  know 
that  your  country  either  so  suspects  your  loyalty,  or  so  dislikes  your  religion, 
that  she  has  not  thought  proper  to  admit  you  amongst  the  ranks  of  lier  citizens; 
if  on  that  account  you  deem  it  an  act  of  injustice  on  her  part  to  require  you  to 
ehed  your  blood  in  her  defence,  you  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw ' — I  anj  quite  sure, 
my  Lords,  that,  however  bitter  the  recollections  which  it  awakened,  they  would 
have  spurned  the  alternative  with  indignation ;  for  the  hour  of  danger  and  glory  is 
the  hour  in  which  the  gallant,  the  generous-hearted  Irishman  best  knows  his  duty, 
^d  is  most  determined  to  perform  it.     But  if,  my  Lords,  it  had  been  otherwisei 
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beyond  reply,  the  propriety  of  the  repeal "  in  the  Penal  Laws,  "  and 
the  advantages  that  may  be  expected  from,  it  to  this  country."  So  much 
for  those  measures  of  English  policy,  calculated,  along  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  any  hope  of  a  Stuart  "  restoration,"  to  be  more  and  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  Irish  Brigade  from  1757  to  1778,  or  down  to  the  period 
which  we  now  approach,  when  the  3  last  corps  known  as  Irish,  out  of 
the  number  that  formerly  existed  in  the  service  of  France,  were  to  act 
with  her  against  England  in  the  American  Wai\ 

Tlie  Court  of  Versailles,  having  concluded  at  Paris  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  United  States  of  America  as  an  independent 
power,  early  in  February,  1778,  the  result  was  necessarily  war  between 
England  and  France.  Like  the  gallant  Lafayette,  however,  a  number  of 
the  Irish  military  in  France  anticipated  its  Government,  in  taking  up  the 
cause  of  America.  Among  them,  there  were,  so  early  as  1776,  several  of 
the  supernumerary  or  reformed  officers  of  the  Brigade.  "As  this  corps," 
says  the  announcement  of  the  sailing  of  those  gentlemen  for  America,  "is 
known  to  contain  some  of  the  best-disciplined  officers  in  Europe,  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  they  will  meet  with  all  suitable  encouragement." 
The  next  year,  1777,  we  find  officers  of  higher  rank,  or  Colonel  Conway 
of  the  Brigade,  and  Colonel  Roche  de  Fermoy,  in  commands  of  note;  the 
former,  after  an  English  allusion  to  him,  as  "a  Colonel  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,"  being  further  referred  to,  as  "  one  of  that  numerous  train  of 
officers  in  the  French  service,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  Great 
Britain,  in  this  unhappy  civil  war."  When  hostilities  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  the  Irish  regiments  in  France,  who  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  serve  before  other  corps  against  the  English — a 
claim  more  especially  advanced,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  Regiment  of 
Dillon — were  not  long  left  unemployed.'"'     In  1779,  the  Regiment  of 

if  they  had  chosen  to  desert  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked,  though  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  would  undoubtedly  have  maintained  the  honour  of  the 
British  arms,  yet,  as  I  have  just  said,  no  efiovts  of  theii's  could  ever  have  crowned 
us  with  victory.  Yes,  my  Lords,  it  is  mainly  to  the  Irish  Catholics  that  we  all 
owe  our  proud  pre-eminence  in  our  military  career  ;  and  that  I,  personally,  am 
indebted  for  the  laurels  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  decorate  my  brow 
— for  the  honours  which  you  have  so  bountifully  lavished  on  me,  and  for  the  fair 
fame  (I  prize  it  above  all  other  rewards)  which  my  country,  in  its  generous  kind- 
ness, has  bestowed  upon  me.  I  cannot  but  feel,  my  Lords,  that  you  yourselves 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  placing  this  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  upon  me — 
greater,  perhaps,  than  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  individual ;  and,  however 
nattering  the  circumstance,  it  often  places  me  in  a  very  painful  position.  When- 
ever I  meet  (and  it  is  almost  an  every-day  occurrence)  with  any  of  those  brave 
men,  who,  in  common  with  others,  are  the  object  of  this  bill,  and  who  have  so  often 
borne  me  on  the  tide  of  victory;  when  I  see  them  still  branded  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  divided  allegiance,  still  degi-aded  beneath  the  lowest  menial,  and  still 
proclaimed  unfit  to  enter  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  I  feel  almost  ashamed 
of  the  honours  which  have  been  lavished  upon  me.  I  feel  that,  though  the  merit 
was  theirs,  what  was  so  fi-eely  given  to  me  was  unjustly  denied  to  them ;  that  I 
had  reaped,  though  they  had  sown;  that  they  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  but  that  the  wages  and  repose  were  mine  alone,  ily  Lords,  it  is  a  great 
additional  gratification  to  me  to  advocate  these  principles  in  conjunction  with  a 
distinguished  member  of  my  family,  so  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
his  native  country — a  country  ever  dear  to  me  from  the  recollections  of  my 
infancy,  the  memory  of  her  wrongs,  and  the  bravery  of  her  people.  I  glory,  my 
Lords,  in  the  name  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  pleasure  I  can  ambition,  to  be 
thu.s  united  with  the  rest  of  my  kindred,  in  the  grateful  task  of  closing  the 
wounds  which  seven  centuries  of  misgovernment  have  inflicted  upon  that  unfor- 
tunate land." 

•  Lieutenant-General  Count  Arthur  Dillon  thus  commences  his  account  of  the 
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Berwick  was  attached  to  the  squadron  of  the  Count  d'Orvilliers.  Of  the 
Hegiment  of  Walsh,  a  considerable  portion  was  likewise  appointed  to  act 
in  detachments  as  marines ;  of  which  detachments,  a  piquet,  with  the 
squall rou  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  was  pi-esent,  early  that  year,  at 
tlie  capture,  from  the  English,  of  Senegal,  in  Africa,  where  it  remained 
in  garrison.  April  otli,  at  Brest,  in  the  squadron  of  M.  de  la  Motte 
Piquet,  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  in  number  1000  men, 
subsequently  made  1400,  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  under  its 
Colonel-Proprietor,  Count  Arthur  Dillon  the  younger,  grandson  and 
namesake  of  the  1st  Colonel-Proprietor,  who  brought  the  regiment  from 
Ireland  to  France  in  1690,  and  nephew  of  the  2  other  Colonels,  slain  in 
command  of  the  corps,  at  the  victories  of  Fontenoy  in  1745,  and  Laffeldfc 
in  1747.  The  junction  of  this  squadron  from  Brest  with  that  of  the 
Count  d'Estaing  at  Mai-tiniqi;e  strengthening  him  sufficiently  to  under- 
take the  long-meditated  design  of  a  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Grenada  from 
the  English,  he  set  sail,  June  30th,  from  Martinique,  and,  by  July  2nd, 
in  the  evening,  anchoring  off  Grenada,  "  immediately  landed,"  says  mj 
author,  "  2300  men,  for  the  most  part  Irish,  in  the  service  of  France, 
under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Dillon." 

The  Governor  of  this  island  for  EnQi;land  was  an  Ulster  nobleman, 
more  recently  of  Scotch  descent,  but  originally  of  Irish  or  Milesian 
blood,  George  Macartney,  1st  Lord  Macartney,  born  in  1737.*  Ap- 
pointed Envoy  Extraordinary  from  George  III.  to  Catherine  II., 
Empi-ess  of  Russia,  in  1764,  he,  on  taking  leave  ai,  St.  James's,  was- 
knighted  by  his  Majesty.  Thenceforward,  to  1767,  he  acted  so  satisfac- 
torily in  his  northern  mission,  that,  besides  receiving  from  Stanislas, 
King  of  Poland,  the  Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  he  was  advanced  to  be 
Ambassador  Exti-aordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  from  the  British  Court 
to  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1768,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  in  1769,  was  made  Chief 
Secrotaiy  for,  and  Member  of  the  Privy  Council  in,  Ireland,  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Townsend;  in  1772,  was  created  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath;  in  1774,  sat  in  the  British  Parliament  for  several  Scotch 
boroughs;  in  1775,  was  nominated  Captaiu-Genei-al  and  Governor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Islands  of  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  and  Tobago;  and,  ir> 
1776,  was  ennobled  as  Lord  Macai-tuey,  Baron  of  Lissanoure,  in  the 
County  of  Antrim.  From  his  connexion  with  the  Isle  of  Grenada,  as 
attacked  by  the  French,  till  his  death  in   1806,  his  Lordship  is  most 

services  of  his  own  and  the  other  Irish  reiriments  in  this  war.  "  Guen-c  d'Am^r- 
iqiie,  1779.  On  a  vu  que  les  rSgimens  Jrlandois  ont  efc  constamment  employes 
dans  toutes  les  guerres  precedentes;  ils  ont  toujours  reclame' le  privilege  de  mar- 
cher les  premiers  centre  les  Anglois  dans  tons  les  cliniats  ou  la  France  leur  feroit  la 
gnerre.  C'est  d'apr^s  ce  principe  que  le  Regiment  de  Dillon  demanda  et  obtint  de 
passer  en  Amerique  au  commencement  de  1779." 

"  Lord  Macartney's  origin  has  been  traced  from  a  son  of  Donogh  Mac  Carthy,. 
styled  "  Cairthanach,"  or  the  Friendly,  King  of  Desmond,  in  the  14th  century. 
This  son,  Prince  Donal,  after  having  joined  the  gallant  Edward  de  Brus,  or  Bruce, 
as  "  King  of  Ireland,"  in  order  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Ireland  as  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  Scotland,  served  Edward's  brother,  the  great  Robert,  King  of 
Scotland.  From  him,  he  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Argyleshire,  whence  hia 
descendants  branched  into  Galloway,  and  finally  into  Ulster,  where  the  name 
became  connected  with  the  Peerage.  On  this  jwiut  of  his  Lordship's  Milesian 
origin,  compare  M.  Laine's  Pedigree  of  the  Mac  Carthys  in  French  with  Mr.  E.  F. 
Cronnelly's  Irish  Genealogies,  under  that  name.  See  likewise,  Archdall's  Lodge's 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  and  Eyan's  Worthies  of  Ireland,  under  "  Lord  Macartney." 
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honourably  known  as  Governor  of  Madras,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he 
might  have  been  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  and  for  his  interesting 
embassy  to  China;  having  displayed,  throughout  life,  qualities  creditable 
*'  to  his  talents  as  a  statesman,  and  his  feelings  as  a  man." 
■  On  the  landing  of  D'Estaing's  troops.  Lord  Macartney  retired  with, 
■what  force  he  had,  about  700  men — of  whom  not  200  were  regulars,  and 
the  rest  militia,  sailors,  and  volunteers — to  the  eminence  entitled  Morne 
de  I'Hopital.  This  height,  which  commanded  the  town  of  St.  George, 
the  fort,  and  the  harbour,  besides  being  very  steep  by  nature,  was  ren- 
dered more  difficult  of  access  by  rude  walls  of  stone,  raised  at  intervals 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  passage  upwards  was  further  barred  by  a 
strong  palisade,  behind  which  were  3  intrenchments,  rising  one  above 
the  other  in  due  gradation.  D'Estaing,  the  day  after  his  landing,  or  on 
the  3rd,  having  reconnoitred  the  hostile  post,  and  made  corresponding 
dispositions  of  his  troops,  summoned  Lord  Macartney  to  surrender; 
whose  reply  was,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  French, 
but  knew  his  own,  and  would  do  his  utmost  to  defend  his  island.  The 
French  commander,  anxious  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with 
his  enterprise,  lest  Admiral  Byron  might  arrive  with  his  squadron  to 
relieve  Lord  Macartney,  had  brought  no  artillery  with  him ;  and,  as  to 
•unship  and  bring  up  any  might  take  too  much  time,  he  coxild  only  carry 
his  point  by  a  coup  de  onain.  He  accordingly  arranged  that  the  enemy's 
stronghold  should  be  stormed  that  night  (between  the  3rd  and  4:th,)  by 
3  columns ;  Count  Dillon  and  other  officers  being  commissioned,  ei'e  it 
was  dark,  to  examine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  approaches  by  which 
each  column  might  advance  to  the  palisade  and  intrenchments.  About 
midnight,  the  troops  were  in  motion,  and,  before  2  in  the  morning,  they, 
at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  position  to  be  assailed,  were  arrayed  in 
3  columns,  at  the  respective  directions  they  were  to  take.  The  column 
on  the  right,  under  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  having  with  him,  among 
'Other  officers.  Lieutenant- Colonel  O'Dunn*  and  Major  Mac  Donnell, 
consisted  of  300  men  of  the  Regiments  of  Champagne,  Auxerrois,  Mar 
tinique,  and  the  Artillery.  The  column  in  the  centre,  under  the  Count 
Edward  Dillon,  with  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Major  O'Moran,  con- 
sisted of  300  men  of  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  and  10  of  the  Artillery. 
The  column  on  the  left,  under  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  with  M.  Brov/ne 
as  Colonel-en-Second,  consisted  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Count's  own 
regiment,  the  rest  of  the  same  corps,  and  10  of  the  Artillery.  The 
direction  for  this  column,  in  its  ascent,  exposed  it  to  more  danger  than 
the  others,  from  the  fire  of  an  English  vessel,  the  York.  At  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers  marched  the  Count  d'Estaiug  himself;  knowing  the 
Irish  well,  if  it  were  only  as  having  formerly  served  with  poor  Lally. 

•  The  O'Duinns,  O'Dunns,  or  Dunnes,  of  Iregan,  the  present  Barony  of  Tinna- 
hinch,  Queen's  County,  were  descended  from  Cathair  the  Great,  Ard-Kigh  or 
Monarch  of  Erin,  in  the  2nd  century.  From  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of 
Louis  XVI.,  there  -nere  O'Dunns  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  Regiments  of 
O'Donnell,  Clare,  and  Walsh,  from  the  rauk  of  Lieutenant  to  that  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis.  James  Bernard  O'Dunn,  born  in  1714,  haymg 
been  Envoy  from  Louis  XV.  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  was  peusioned  for  diplo- 
matic services  in  1789 ;  and  his  son  Humphrey,  born  in  1742,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  Infantry,  and  Commandant  at  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  hkewise  pen- 
sioned in  1789.  The  head  of  this  ancient  name  in  1866,  with  an  estate  from 
time  immemorial  in  his  race,  was  Major-General  Francis  Plimkett  Dunne  of  Bnttas, 
in  the  Queen's  County,  and  its  representative  in  Parliament;  whose  great-grand- 
£ather  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim. 
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To  this  body  there  was,  iinder  the  Coxmt  de  Duras,  Colonel-en- Second 
of  the  Regiment  of  Cambresis,  and  another  experienced  officer,  an 
a,dvanced  guard  of  50  Volunteers,  with  130  more  men  from  the  Regi- 
ments of  Hainault,  Foix,  and  Martinique ;  and,  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  3  real  attacks,  by  making  a  false  one,  another  party  was 
assigned  to  the  Count  de  Pondevaux,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Auxerrois,  a  2nd  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  2  Majors,  amounting 
to  200  men  of  various  French  corps.  At  2  in  the  morning,  the  false 
attack  having  commenced,  and  a  vessel  under  the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil 
likewise  making  a  useful  diversion  by  its  cannonade,  as  a  set-oif  against 
the  fire  of  the  York,  the  3  columns  marched  to  scale  the  Morne  by  the 
ascents  appointed.  The  cartridge-shot  from  the  Yorh  greatly  incom- 
moded the  column  under  Count  Arthur  Dillon.  But  neither  this  fire, 
nor  that  of  the  musketry  and  artillery  from  the  intrenchments,  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  nor  the  other  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
assailants,  prevented  the  advanced-guard  under  the  brave  Duras,  with 
the  grenadiers  under  the  General,  from  bursting  through  the  palisade, 
and  carrying  the  intrenchraents;  D'Estaing  himself  being  among  the 
first  who  entered  them.  Count  Arthur  Dillon  is  likewise  particularized, 
by  the  Count  de  Segur,  as  greatly  distinguished  at  the  head  of  this 
column,  and  wounded;  yet,  as  not  withdrawing,  on  that  account,  till 
after  the  action.  In  fine,  although  the  defendants  claim  to  have  repulsed 
the  assailants  at  first,  and  may  have  done  so,  the  post  was  mastered  in 
less  than  an  hour  according  to  the  French,  or  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  according  to  the  English,  by  the  arrival  of  all  the  attacking  columns 
at  the  summit  of  the  Morne,  where  they  found  11  pieces  of  cannon  and 
6  mortars  of  various  calibres.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  a  24-pounder  was 
played  from  the  top  of  the  Morne  against  the  Fort  which  it  commanded, 
and  into  which  Lord  Macartney  i-etired,  who  had  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, having  acted  as  well  as  he  could,  under  the  circumstances;  so  that, 
oi:  his  release,  and  reappearance  at  Court,  he  was  well  received  by  King 
George. 

By  this  success,  all  the  plate  and  most  valuable  effects  of  his  Lord- 
ship and  principal  officers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  that  had  been  conveyed  to  his  post  as  the  safest  depository, 
became  a  prey  to'  the  French ;  and  they  gained  a  not  less  considerable 
booty  in  the  harbour,  where  there  were  30  vessels,  of  which  20  Avere 
merchantmen  well-laden,  and  the  remaining  10,  privateers.  The  English 
prisoners  were  700  (of  whom  195  regulars  of  the  48th  Regiment  and 
Royal  Artillery),  the  standards  taken  were  3,  the  artillery  102  cannon 
and  16  mortars.  The  French  loss  was  returned  as  106  men,  or  35 
killed,  and  71  wounded.  Of  Irish  names  among  the  officers  slain  or 
hurt  were  those  of  Mac  Sheehy,  Duggan,  and  Morgan;  the  Isfc  of  these 
only,  or  Patrick  Mac  Sheehy,  Lieutenant  in  the  Regiment  of  Dillon, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot  towards  the  close  of  the 
conflict.  In  this  state,  he  could  merely  speak,  with  much  pain,  a  few 
words,  worthy  of  the  gi'eat  days  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  "  Is  the  Morne 
taken  1"  he  inquired.  "  Yes,"  they  re])lied.  "  Well,  then,"  he  rejoined, 
*'I  die  content!  "  and  expired.*     That,  in  a  place  thus  conquered,  there 

*  The  Mac  Sheehys,  a  martial  sept,  that  a]»pear  to  have  been  of  Ul.ster  origin, 
and  Clan-Colla  race,  furnished  officers  to  the  Irish  Brigade  while  it  existed.  Por 
the  classic  death  of  the  gallant  Patrick,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  de  la  Ponce.  Patrick's 
nephew,  Bernard  Mac  Sheehy,   bom  in  1774,   was  Adjutant-General,  under  the 
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should  be  Rome  irregularities,  affording  grounds  for  complaint  against 
the  successful  soldiery,  may  be  admitted;  though  by  no  means  to  the 
degree,  that  English  prejudice,  or  misinformation,  would  represent. 
"  iSTothing,"  says  the  contemporary  Annual  Register,  "could  be  more 
unfavourable  to  D'Estaing's  character  than  the  accounts  of  his  conduct 
in  his  new  acquisition,  which  were  spi-ead  about  this  time.  His  con- 
tinuance in  the  island  of  Grenada  has  been  represented  as  a  constant 
scene  of  severity  and  oppression.  It  was  said,  that  his  soldiers  were 
indulged  in  the  most  unbridled  licence ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  humanity  and  tenderness  shown  by  the  officers  and  private  men  of 
Dillon's  Irish  regiment  to  the  inhabitants,  their  condition  would  have 
been  too  deplorable  to  be  endured,  or  desciibed."  But  Botta,*  who  had 
more  authorities  before  him  than  this  London  periodical,  which  he  also 
consulted,  alleges — "  If  the  French,  in  this  assault,  displayed  a  valour 
deserving  of  eternal  memory,  the  moderation  and  humanity  which,  they 
manifested,  after  the  victory,  merit  no  inferior  encomium.  The  capital 
was  pi-eserved  from  pillage,  to  which  it  was  liable  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  war.  The  inhabitants  were  protected  in  their  persons  and  jiroperty. 
Dillon,  in  particular,  distinguished  himself  by  the  generosity  of  his 
behaviour."  Thus,  the  good-nature  of  the  Irish  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and,  as  to  merit  of  another  kind,  about  2-3rds  of  it  was  theirs ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  2  out  of  the  3  storming  columns  having  been  formed 
from  the  Regiment  of  Dillon,  including  the  column  accompanied  by 
D'Estainc:,  whicli  first  carried  the  intrenchments.  The  intelligence  of 
the  reduction  of  Grenada,  with  the  standards  taken  there,  was  forwaixled 
to  France,  in  the  Diligente  frigate,  by  Captain  Sheldon  of  that  regiment, 
and  a  relative  of  the  Count,  its  Colonel. 

It  was  well  that  D'Estaing  had  been  so  prompt  in  making  himself 
master  of  Grenada.  On  the  6th,  Admiral  Byron,  having  18  sail  of  the 
line,  and  a  frigate,  with  a  member  of  ti*ansports  conveying  troops  under 
General  Grant,  approached  the  island,  under  the  impression,  that  Lord 
Macartney  still  held  out.  D'Estaing,  who  had  25  sail  of  the  line, 
accordingly  gave  battle,  with  a  loss,  indeed,  of  the  larger  amount  of  men, 
but  countei'balauced  by  the  greater  injury  done  to  the  enemy's  ships; 
1  of  which,  a  transport,  was  taken.  "  The  British  Admiral,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disabled  condition  of  his  fleet,"  we  are  told,  "  found  it 
necessary  to  take  shelter  at  St.  Christopher's,  where  he  was  decided  to 
remain,  until  the  enemy  should  become  weaker,  or  himself  stronger. 
His  retreat  spread  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  British 
islands,"  in  the  West  Indies,  "  who  had  not  for  a  long  time,  nor, 
perhaps,  ever  before,  seen  the  Fi-ench  masters  at  sea.  A  short  time 
after  the  action,  D'Estaing,  having  repaired  his  ships,  set  sail  afresh,  and 

Emperor  Napoleon  T.,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Eylau,  in  February,  1S07,  when  he 
fell  by  a  cannon-shot,  greatly  regretted,  as  uniting,  ■with  bravery,  and  military 
talent  of  the  first  order,  a  vast  erudition,  and  capability  of  speaking  and  writing 
several  languages.  John  Bernard  Louis  Mac  Sheehy,  bom  at  Paris,  in  December, 
1783,  and  attached  when  a  boy,  as  a  gentleman  Cadet,  to  the  Regiment  of  Dillon, 
attained  high  honours  in  the  same  Imperial  service,  and  subsequently.  He  served 
12  campaigns,  received  6  wounds,  had  2  horses  killed  under  him,  and  became  a 
Chevalier  of  sevei-al  Military  Orders. 

The  learned  Heeren  designates  the  "  History  of  the  War  of  the  Independence 
of  theUnited  States  of  America,  "  by  Carlo  Botta,  (the  endnent  historian,  also,  of 
his  own  country,  Italy,)  as  "  a  history  of  the  revolution,  compiled,  from  the  best 
authorities,  with  care,  and  well  written. " 
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paraded,  with  his  whole  force,  in  sight  of  St.  Christopher's.  Byron  lay 
safely  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Basse  Terre.  The  French  Admiral 
sought  in  vain  to  di*aw  him  out  to  combat.  Finding  him  obstinate  in 
his  immobility,  he  shaped  his  coarse  for  St.  Domingo,  where  he  assembled 
the  mei'chantmen  oY  the  different  islands,  and  dispatched  them  for 
Europe,  under  convoy  of  3  ships  of  the  line,  and  3  frigates.  .  .  .  The 
news  of  the  battle  of  Grenada  was  welcomed  in  France,  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy.  According  to  the  usage  observed  on  occasion  of 
important  victories,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  direct- 
ing that  a  Te  Deum  should  be  sung  in  the  metropolitan  Church,"  or 
that  of  Notre  Davie.  In  this  naval  combat  of  July  Gth,  half  of  Dillon's 
corps  served  on  board  the  French  fleet;  and,  among  the  officers  wounded 
there,  were  the  Count  Edward  Dillon,  Colonel-en-Second,  and  M.  Plun- 
kett  of  the  Regiment  of  Walsh.* 

The  next  enterprise  of  D'Estaing  was  one  to  recover  Savannah,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  from  the  English,  who  had  taken  it  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. With  22  sail  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  and  above  4U00  men,  including 
the  corps  of  Dillon,  except  a  portion  of  it  left  in  Gi-enada,  the  French 
commander  reached  tlie  Georgian  coast,  ere  the  end  of  August ;  inter- 
cepted 2  English  ships  of  war,  with  8  other  vessels,  containing  a  quantity 
of  money,  clothes,  and  provisions  for  the  troops  in  Savannah ;  and,  during 
September,  and  the  earlier  part  of  October,  being  joined  by  3000  of  the 
Americans,  under  General  Lincoln,  pushed  on  operations  against  the  hos- 
tile gai'rison  of  3000  men  in  that  metropolis.  By  the  close,  however,  of  this 
period,  the  season  had  become  too  dangerous  for  the  French  fleet  to  remain 
any  longer  off  that  coast ;  the  besieging  works,  meantime,  were  not  advanced 
enough  to  promise  success  in  a  direct  assault  upon  the  place,  and  yet  the 
French  and  the  Americans  should  separate ;  so  that,  it  appeared  the  only 
chance  left  them,  (unpromising  as  that  was,)  to  effect  anything,  would  be, 
through  a  vigoi'ously-combined  effort,  before  jiarting,  to  storm  the  town. 
Such  an  attempt  was  consequently  made  by  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  in 
person,  October  9th,  before  daybreak.  The  French  and  Americans  thus 
headed,  according  to  Serjeant  Lamb  in  the  English  service,  "  resolutely 
marched  up  to  the  lines ;  but  the  ti'emeudous  and  well-directed  tire  of 
the  batteries,  joined  to  that,  in  a  cross  direction,  from  the  gallies,  threw 
their  whole  columns  into  confusion;  not  before,  however,  they  had  planted 
2  standards  on  the  British  redoubts.  .  .  ,  Meanwhile  it  was  intended, 
that  Count  Dillon  should  secretly  pass  the  edge  of  the  swamps,  the 
redoubts,  and  batteries,  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  British  lines.  The 
troops  were  in  motion  before  day-light ;  but,  a  heavy  fog  arising  with  the 
morning,  they  lost  their  way  in  the  swamp,  and  were  tinally  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  garrison,  and  the  fire  of  the  batteries  ;  which  was  so  hot 
and  tremendous,  that  they  in  vain  attempted  to  form,  and  their  whole 
design  was  defeated."  The  French  had  about  700  slain  or  hurt,  of  whom 
above  40  were  officers;  and,  among  the  latter,  the  intrepid  D'Estaing, 
who,  exposing  himself  so  much  here,  as  elsewhere,  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him,  and  was  injured  in  3  ])laces.  Of  Dillon's  corps,  its  Major,  Browne, 
an  excellent  ofiicer,  fell  that  day;  and,  of  its  grenadiers,  G3  suffered  in 
life  or  limb,  exclusive  of  the  fusiliers.  The  Americans  are  alleged  under 
both  heads  to  have  been  minus  "about  400;"  while  "the  loss  on  the 

*  Besides  the  authorities  that  have  been  mentioned  on  the  conquest  of  Grenada 
and  defeat  of  Byron,  I  make  use  of  French  accounts  of  the  day,  respecting  those 
events. 
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British  side,  as  th^  fought  secure,  was  inconsiderable."  Of  other 
reports,  or  misstatements,  from  the  same  side,  the  accounts  from  Paris, 
after  D'Estaing's  return  there,  assert — "  Malgre  tout  que  les  Generaux 
Anglois,  ont  mande  a  leur  Cour  du  peu  d' intelligence  qui  a  regne  entre 
les  Francois  et  les  Americains  lors  de  Kexpedition  de  Savannah,  jusqu'au 
point  cVinventer  que  M.  0-Dune  se  seroit  servi  du  mot  de  Idcke  en  uom- 
mant  le  General  Lincoln,  M.  d'Estaing  soutient  le  contraire." 

At  this  siege,  according  to  Ferrar,  a  "  Colonel  Browne  was  Aid-dji- 
Camp  to  the  Count  d'Estaing,"  as  previously  "in  America;"  and,  on  the 
Count's  deciding  to  attack  Savannah,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Colonel  and  other  officers,  "  the  brave  Colonel  remarked  to  the  Count, 
though  he  disapproved  his  opinion,  he  should  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  his  conduct.      Accordingly,  he  marched   his  regiment  imme- 
diately to  the  attack,  planted  the  French  colours  twice  on  the  walls  of 
Savannah,  and  in  the  3rd  attempt  was  killed."     He  was  "  of  the  family 
of  Moyne,"   likewise  highly  represented  in  the  Austrian  service.     On 
this  occasion,  too,  the  Count  de  Segur  thus  refers  to  his  "friend  Linch," 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Brigade,  as  subsequently  Colonel-en-Second 
of  the  Regiment  of  Walsh.     "  I  will  relate  an  anecdote  of  my  friend 
Linch,  that  will  give  an  idea  of  his  singular  bravery,  and  of  the  original 
ity  of  his  disposition.     Linch,  after  being  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of 
India,   served,   before  he  was  employed  in  the  army  of  Rochambeau, 
under  the   orders   of  the   Count  d'Estaing,  and   distinguished  himself 
particularly  at  the  too  memorable  siege  of  Savannah.     M.  d'Estaing,  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  that  sanguinary  affair,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  right  column,  directed  Linch  to  carry  an  urgent  order  to  the  3rd 
column,  which  was  on  the  left.     These  columns  were  then  within  grape- 
shot  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments;  and,  on  both  sides,  a  tremendous 
liriug  was  kept  up.     Linch,  instead  of  passing  through  the  centre,  or  in 
the  rear,  of  the  columns,  proceeded  coolly  through  the  shower  of  balls 
and  grape-shot,  which  the  French  and  English  were  discharging  at  each 
other.     It  was  in  vain  that  M.  d'Estaing,  and  those  who  surrounded 
him,  cried  to  Linch,  to  take  another  direction;  he  went  on,  executed  his 
order,  and  returned  by  the  same  way;  that  is  to  say,  under  a  vault  of 
flying  shot,  and  where  every  one  expected  to  witness  his. instant  destruc- 
tion.    'Zounds!'  said  the  General,  on  seeing  him  return  unhurt,  'the 
Devil  must  be  in  you,  surely!     Why  did  you  choose  such  a  road  as 
that,  in  which  you  might  have  expected  to  perish  1000  times  over?' 
'Because  it  was  the  shortest,'  answered  Linch.     Having  uttered  these 
few  words,  he  went,  with  equai  coolness,  and  joined  the  group  that  was 
most  ardently  engaged  in  storming  the  place.     He  was,"  adds  Segur, 
"afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank   of   Ldeutenant-General,  and  com- 
manded our  infantry,  in  the  1st  engagement  we  had  with  the  Prussians, 
on  the  heights  of  Valmy,"  in  1792. 

The  last  event  of  note  in  the  annals  of  the  Brigade  for  1779,  was  the 
death  of  the  Count  and  Chevalier  Patrick  Darcy.  Of  the  clan-territory 
of  Partraighe,  or  Partry,  in  western  Gonnaught,  the  ancient  possessors 
were  the  O'Dorchaidhes,  otherwise  O'Dorcys;  in  reference  to  which,  the 
Bard,  early  in  the  15th  century,  writes — 

"  Well  has  O'Dorchaidhe  of  the  lofty  mind 
Defended  that  laui  of  heroes, 
The  country  of  Partraighe  of  fine  hazel-trees, 
With  a  yellow- knotted  spear-shaft  in  the  battle."  " 

■  On  thia  old  Milesian  name,  clan,  and  territory,  see  Ur.  O'Donovan'a  learned 
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From  this  sept  came  the  founder  of  the  race,  subsequently  Anglo-  ' 
Normanized,  or  colonially  metamorphosed,  into  D'Arcys,  or  Darcys,  iu 
Galway,  where  Patrick,  born  September  27th,  1723,  was  the  son  of  John 
Darcy,  by  his  marriage  with  Jane  LyncL  Excluded  at  home  from 
respectable  modes  of  advancement  in  life,  as  of  a  Catholic  family  and 
attached  to  the  Stuarts,  he  was  consigned  by  his  parents,  for  a  due 
provision,  to  one  of  his  uncles,  settled  in  France.  Having  been  fortun- 
ately placed  there  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous  Clairaut,  he  gave 
proofs  of  such  a  progress  in  mathematics,  that,  while  still  but  a  youth, 
his  reception  by  the  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  most 
creditable  to  the  precocious  ability  he  displayed,  and  indicative  of  the 
future  eminence  he  was  destined  to  attain  in  those  pursuits,  which  were 
to  connect  him  so  honourably  with  that  learned  body.  Unable,  how- 
ever, to  devote  his  life  to  those  abstruse  studies,  for  which  nature 
appeared  to  have  designed  him,  or  obliged  by  circumstances  to  take  a 
profession,  he  adopted  that  of  arms.  As  Captain  by  brevet  in  the 
Regiment  of  Conde,  he  made  3  campaigns,  2  in  Germany,  and  the  3rd 
in  Flanders.  Embarked  there,  in  the  s]iring  of  1746,  with  a  choice 
detachment  intended  to  elude  the  British  fleet  by  night,  and  join  Prince 
Cliarles  in  Scotland,  he  (as  elsewhere  duly  narrated)  was  captured  at  sea 
by  Commodore  Knowles;  but  was  released  the  yame  year;  the  winter  of 
which  he  passed  at  Paris.  Thenceforward,  till  1749,  notwithstanding 
the  interruptions  of  a  militarj"  life,  he  embodied  in  several  memoirs  the 
result. s  of  liis  application  to  problems  in  mechanics  and  electi'icity,  and 
prepared  an  essay,  at  much  greater  length,  on  artillery.  Enrolled  this 
year  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  published  the  essay,  and  subse- 
quently a  memoir  on  hydraulic  machines.  The  Seven  Years'  War 
breaking  out,  he  served  as  Colonel  a  la  suite  to  the  Irish  Horse  Pegiment 
of  Fitz-James,  at  the  battle  of  Posbach,  in  1757,  where  it  signalized  itself 
so  much;  and,  on  its  removal  from  Germany  to  Flanders,  in  consequence 
of  having  suffered  proportionably,  he  accompanied  it  there.  An  invasion 
of  England  from  that  quarter  being  contemplated,  he,  as  calculated  to  be 
so  serviceable  for  such  a  design,  was  made  a  Brigadier.  The  peace  of 
1763,  however,  restored  him  to  his  academical  labours.  In  1770,  he  was 
appointed  a  Marechal  de  Camp;  and,  by  this  time,  having  realized  a 
suitable  income,*  he  decided  on  withdrawing  from  the  uninteresting 
bustle  of  the  world,  into  a  system  of  life  more  adapted  to  his  mature 
years  and  elevated  tastes.  He  died  October  18th,  1779.  He  was  a 
good  Irishman,  and,  to  the  last,  a  Jacobite  loyalist.  As  the  forme)',  my 
French  memoir  of  him,  as  "Monsieur  le  Comte  Patrice  d'Arcy,  Marechal 
des  Camps  et  Armees  du  Poi,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de  St.  Louis,  Comman- 
deur  de  I'Ordre  de  St.  Lazare,  Pensionnaire  Giometre  de  TAcademie 

editions,  for  the  Irish  ArcboBological  Society,  of  Mac  Firbis's  Grenealogies,  Tribes, 
and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach,  and  O'Dubhagain's  and  O'Huidhrin's  Topogi-aphical 
Poems. 

*  "II  jomissoit  d'une  fortune  honnCte,"  alleges  my  manuscript,  "formCe  de  la 
succession  d'un  onclo  etabU  en  France  qui  I'avoit  fait  son  hiiritier,  des  pensions 
accorde'es  a  ses  services,  et  celle  de  I'Academie,  et  d'un  interct  qu'il  avoit  dans  lo 
produit  do  quelques  mines.  ...  II  aima  mieux  renoncer  a  unc  succession  trfes 
considerable  qu'on  lui  offroit  en  Irlande,  que  d"y  vivre  privu  des  droits  de  citoyen, 
ou  force  de  les  acbeter  par  un  i)arjure,  et  par  sa  soumission  au.x  conditions,  sous 
lesquelles  I'Angleterre  permettoit  a  sa  patrie  <fe  jouir  de.  la  liberie."  Were  these 
words,  which  I  have  italicized,  written  in  irony?  The  "penal  code"  and  "com- 
mercial restrictions  "  of  England  in  Ireland  were  rather  an  odd  kind  of  liberty  for  the 
latter  to  be  said  to  enjoy! 
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Eoyale  des  Sciences,"  states — "  II  aima  toujours  ses  compatriotes.  Tous 
les  Irlandois  qui  venoient  a  Paris  s'adressoient  a  lui.  II  n'y  en  avoit 
aucun  qui  ii'en  re9ut  ou  des  secours  dans  ses  besoins,  ou  des  consolations 
dans  ses  peines."  As  to  the  latter,  the  same  document  adds — "  En  vain 
la  Cour  de  France,  a  laqiielle  le  Pretendant  tenoit  par  les  liens  du  sang, 
en  vain  la  Cour  de  Rome,  qui  eut  du  soutenir  le  petit-fils  d'  un  Martyr 
-de  la  Religion  Catholique,  embrasserent  la  cause  du  vainqueur,  le  fidele 
D'Arcy  n'abandonna  jamais  celle  du  vaincu."  *  In  combining  the  man 
of  the  sword  with  the  man  of  science,  the  Count  may  be  said  to  have 
united  the  characteristics  of  2  classes  of  warriors,  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  opposite  divinities  by  the  poet,  when  he  notes — 

*'  These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires." 

Pope's  Homer,  Iliad,  iv.,  499. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  remains  of  this  distinguished 
Irishman  arc  given  from  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  as  cited  in  the  Dublin 
Freeman's  Journal  of  October  1st,  1845.  '-A  mason,  employed  at  the 
Avorks  at  present  going  forward  in  the  ancient  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
A^irgin,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  du  Roule,  has  discovered,  at  a  deptli 
of  about  a  yard  and  a  half  below  the  surface,  a  leaden  coffin,  of  ancient 
form.  This  coffin,  considerably  damaged  by  the  effiicts  of  time,  was 
broken  in  some  parts,  so  as  to  expjose  to  view  several  bones  within, 
particularly  the  head,  in  the  upper  jaw  of  which  the  teeth  i-emained 
iilraost  all  perfect.  A  brass  plate,  which  must  have  been  affixed  to  the 
coffin,  has  been  forced  oif,  during  the  process  of  exhumation.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription.  Here  lieth  Messire  Patrick  Count  Darcy,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus  and  of  Mount  Carmel,  Knight  of  the 
Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Lords,  and  General  commanding  in  the 
-Camps  and  Armies  of  the  lying,  aged  54 1  years;  deceased  in  October,  1779. 
Requiescat  in  pace.  Tlie  Cure  of  St.  Philip  has  given  ordei-s,  to  lower 
the  coffin  into  the  vaults  of  that  Church,  where  it  shall  be  deposited,  and 
taken  care  of,  for  the  disposal  of  the  family.  The  date  of  1779  gives 
reason  to  presume,  very  naturally,  that  members  of  that  family  are  still 
in  existence."  But  the  Count,  though  married  for  some  years  previous 
to  his  decease,  is  not  recorded  to  have  left  any  offspring;  and,  since  the 

*  This  feeling  of  loyalty  to  "Prince  Charlie,"  as  the  representative  of  genuine 
royalty,  was  common  to  many,  besides  Count  Darcy.  Thus,  in  May,  1776, 
although  the  Court  of  Eorae,  after  the  death  of  the  Prince's  father,  had  expressly 
ordered,  that  no  person  should  give  Charles  the  title  of  King,  yet,  on  his  visiting 
Rome,  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  colleges  and  convents,  all, 
during  4  days,  received  him  ^vith  the  ceremony  used  towards  crowned  heads. 
"When,"  it  is  added,  "this  procedure  became  kno\vn  at  Monte  Cavallo,  (the 
Pope's  palace)  orders  were  issued  immediately,  for  exiling  the  Superiors  of  the 
before-noticed  colleges  and  convents  from  Rome."  And  here,  it  is  not  altogether 
irrelevant  to  mention,  that,  it  was  only  the  same  year,  a  Catholic  Bishop  v/as 
allowed,  by  the  British  Govemmeut,  to  proceed  to  Canada,  pursuant  to  a  "  secret 
article  "  of  the  Peace  of  1763;  by  which  the  French  Court  engaged  "  not  to  abet, 
or  assist,  in  any  sha])e,  the  son  of  the  Pretender."  In  Ireland,  according  to  the 
contemporary  authority  of  the  Rev.  James  White,  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Mary's, 
Limerick,  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  it  was  only  "in  January,  176S,  fhey  began 
to  pray  ]iublickly,  in  all  their  chapels,  for  King  George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  all  the  Royal  Family."  The  renunciation  of  Charles,  as  "Charles  III.," 
exacted,  on  oath,  from  the  Cathfllics  in  Ireland,  still  later,  or  in  1774,  has  been 
related,  under  that  year.     So  long  did  the  Stuarts  render  Hanoverianism  uneasy ! 

t  An  apparent  mistake,  or  nusprint;  the  Count  having  entered  upon  the  Ist 
month  of  57. 
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pxiblication  of  tlie  above  paragraph  concerning  his  "  mortal  remains,"  no 
further  notice  relating  to  him  has  appeared  till  the  summary  of  his  life 
in  these  pages;  where,  with  reference  to  him,  and  so  many  others  of 
honourable  memory,  History  endeavours  to  win  from  Fame  the  too-loug- 
deferred  decision,  that 

"  These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death  !" — Pope. 

In  1780,  the  Regiments  of  Dillon  and  Walsh  were  among  those 
represented  by  detachments  serving  under  the  French  Admiral,  the 
Count  de  Guichen,  in  the  West  Indies,  against  the  English  Admiral, 
Sir  George  Rodney,  particularly  at  the  3  engagements  fought  within  2 
months,  or  in  April  and  jNIay,  where  each  of  those  2  great  masters 
of  naval  tactics  found  himself  opposed  to  a  rival  with  whom  the  empire 
of  the  sea  should  be  divided,  since  neither  could  conqiier  the  other.  In 
1781,  at  the  combat  of  April  29th,  between  the  French  Admiral,  the 
Comte  de  Grasse,  and  the  English  Admiral,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  before 
Martinique,  700  of  the  Regiment  of  Dillon  were  present  with  the 
former.  They  afterwards  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Tobago,  where  the 
Regiment  of  Walsh  had  some  days  previously  arrived;  and  the  2  corps 
contributed  to  the  final  conquest  of  the  island  from  the  English,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille,  in  June.  This  gallant  and  high-minded  nobleman, 
who  was  Govern  or- General  of  Martinique,  in.  order  to  turn  to  account 
the  absence  of  the  English  fleet  in  November,  next  resolved  upon  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  Isle  of  St.  Eustache  from  the  enemy. 

That  island,  the  preceding  February,  when  no  attack  was  expected, 
and  no  resistance  could  be  made,  had  been  suddenly  wrested  from  Hol- 
land, by  a  considei'able  English  sea  and  land  force,  or,  so  far,  with  no 
honour  attendant  upon  the  achievement;  though  subsequently  with  such 
dishonour,  through  the  shameless  conduct  of  Admiral  Rodney,  General 
Vaughan,  and  other  officers,  as  regai'ded  the  property  of  above  3,000,000 
found  there,  that  the  rapacity  and  inhumanity  displayed  by  them  tended 
to  draw  u]Jon  England,  as  was  said,  "  the  odium  of  all  Europe."  *  Since 
their  acquisition  of  the  island,  the  English  had  appointed  for  its  defence 
a  select  garrison  of  723  men  and  officers,  from  the  13th  and  15th  regi- 
ments of  foot,  under  Lieutenant-Colo uel  Cockbui-ne,  as  Governor; 
several  batteries,  also,  were  raised,  mounting  68  pieces  of  cannon;  and, 
as  there  was  only  1  place,  at  which  it  was  thought  any  landing  could  be 

•  On  this  disreputable  behaviour  at  St.  Eustache  after  its  bloodless  surrender, 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  in  England  were  very  severe  in  their  censures, 
as  well  as  on  the  bad  or  offensive  system  of  administration,  which,  they  main- 
tained, had  added  Holland,  to  America,  France,  and  Spain,  as  a  belligerent 
enemy  to  England,  while  other  powers  evinced  their  ill-will  to  her,  in  the  men- 
acing shape  of  an  armed  neutrality.  In  Parliament,  states  my  London  contem- 
porary respecting  the  opposition,  "they  denied  the  necessity  of  the  war  with 
Holland.  '  We  lost  Holland,'  said  they,  '  by  our  arrogance  ;  by  that  domineering, 
insolent  spirit,  through  which  we  lost  America,  and  which  has  united  half  Europe 
against  us,  in  an  armed  neutrality.  .  .  .  When  France,'  they  continued, 
'  was  considered  as  the  most  fonnidable  power  in  Europe,  the  nations,  on  all 
sides,  confederated  against  her.  We  ourselves  took  the  lead  in  that  confederacy. 
We  should  have  derived  wisdom  from  that  example,  in  which  we  had  so  great  a 
ehare;  and,  when  this  country  rose  to  an  envied  and  alarming  pitch  of  greatness,  a 
just  apprehension  of  a  similar  confederacy  should  have  taught  us  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  wisdom.  But,  so  far  were  we  from  adopting  such  a  prudential  mode 
of  conduct,  that  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  our  councils  disgusted  or  alanned  all  man- 
kind, and  cUsposed  them  to  any  combination,  whether  for  the  lessening  of  our  power, 
.or  the  punialnng  of  our  insolence.'  " 

2s 
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effected,  there  was  no  apprehension  entertained  of  a  hostile  disembarka- 
tion. Eut  a  French  refugee,  -w-ho,  having  been  settled  in  the  island 
■when  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  ■was  "weU  acquainted  with  the  country 
informed  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  that  at  Jenkin's  Bay,  in  the  back  of 
the  island,  notwithstanding  the  great  apparent  obstacles  there  by  sea  to 
boats  safely  reaching  the  shore,  and  by  land  to  men  getting  over  the 
rocks,  a  descent  was  practicable,  if  attempted  in  the  absence  of  any 
military  opposition,  or  by  surprise;  especially  since  the  English  engineers, 
recently  directed  by  the  Governor  to  provide  against  the  possible  dan'Ter  of 
a  hostile  disembarkation  in  that  quarter,  had  pronounced  it  to  be  unneces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  obstacles  referred  to,  either  that  any  defensive  work 
should  be  constructed,  or  that  even  any  guard  should  be  stationed  there  { 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  absence  of  the  Count  de  Grasse's- 
fleet  in  America,  the  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and 
garrison  of  St.  Eustache  was  as  complete  as  could  be  desired  for  effect- 
ing their  downfall.  The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  whom  his  countryman,  the 
plundered  refugee,  in  addition  to  the  useful  intelligence  he  had  given, 
offered  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  surprising  the  English,  sailed  from  St. 
Pierre's,  in  Martinique,  on  November  15th,  with  3  frigates,  -4  corvettes, 
and  3  armed  boats,  accompanied  by  300  men  of  each  of  the  following 
regiments,  Auxerrois,  Eoyal  Comtois,  Dillon,  and  Walsh,  or  1200  so  far, 
besides  300  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  different  corps,  making  in  all 
1500.  Lest  any  alarm  should  be  given  to  the  "  stupid  peace  "  of  the 
English  at  St.  Eustache,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported,  that  he  was  sailino- 
in  a  different  dii-ection,  or  going  to  join  the  fleet  of  the  Count  de 
Grasse. 

Erom  the  contrarieties  of  the  winds  and  currents,  the  Marqiiis  was 
not  cxble  to  sight  St.  Eustache  till  the  25th,  and  that  night  issued  orders 
to  land.  But,  through  a  mistake  of  the  pilots,  in  the  1st  place  they 
assigned  for  the  descent,  the  entire  enterprise  might  have  been  frus- 
trated. With  great  difficulty.  Count  Arthvir  Dillon,  and  30  chasseurs  of 
his  regiment,  contrived  to  reach  land,  in  the  1st  boat  which  attempted 
to  do  so.  The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  and  the  men  he  had  with  him  in  the 
2nd,  were  as  successful,  though  their  boat  was  lost.  This  loss,  and  that 
of  others,  made  it  necessary  to  look  for  a  less  difficult  landing-place,  at 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  troops  continued  to  effect  their 
object,  by  aiding  one  another  with  ladders  and  ropes  to  ascend  a 
rock.  But,  about  an  hour  befoi-e  daybreak,  the  winds  and  currents  had 
become  so  hostile  on  this  perilous  coast,  that  the  larger  vessels  were 
driven  from  the  shore,  and  the  boats  which  remained  were  unserviceable; 
so  that,  when  but  400  were  disembarked,  they  had  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, where  they  were,  as  well  as  they  could,  since  no  more  coixld  join 
them.     They  might  then  exclaim  with  the  ancient  warrior, 

"See  on  what  foot  we  stand !  a  scanty  shore — 
The  sea  behind,  our  enemies  before ! " 

Drtden's  Virgil,  .(Eneis,  x.,  527-8. 

Cut  off  from  any  retreat,  having  no  artillery,  and  with  only  400  men, 
out  of  his  1500,  to  assail  a  body  of  regular  trooj^s  so  considerably 
superior  in  number,  and  provided  with  artillery  and  a  fort  as  the  English 
were,  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  had  no  possibility  of  extricating  himself 
from  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  involved,  but  by  advancing, 
attacking,   and  vanquishing  liis  opponents;   a  resolution  to  which  ho 
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fcras  tte  more  encouraged,  from  the  excellent  spirit  he  observed  in.  his 
Boldiers. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  4  in  the  morning ;  the  distance  from  the 
English  fort  and  barracks  being  about  2  leagues,  or  6  miles ;  and  "  the 
way  not  only  extremely  difficult,  but  intersected  by  a  defile  in  the  hills, 
where  a  handful  of  meu  could  have  stopped  the  approach  of  an  ai'my." 
Count  Arthur  Dillon  was  ordered,  with  the  Irish,  to  proceed  directly  to 
the  barracks,  and  to  seize  the  Governor.  The  Chevalier  de  Fresne, 
Major  of  Royal  Comtois,  with  100  chasseurs  of  his  regiment  and  that  of 
Auxerrois,  was  to  rush  for  the  fort,  and,  if  he  could  not  enter  by  the 
gate,  he  was  to  attempt  it  by  escalade.  The  Vicomte  de  Danias,  with 
the  rest  of  the  troops,  was  to  support  that  attack.  Dillon's  Irish, 
marching  in  silence,  and  with  lowered  arms,  were  met  by  several  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  who  took  them,  by  their  red  uniform,  for  some  of  the 
English.  They  reached  the  barracks  by  6  o'clock,  where  a  portion  of  the 
garrison,  "  nothing  fearing,"  were  on  parade,  going  through  their  exercise. 
Dillon  and  his  men,  under  the  advantage  of  the  red  uniform,  were 
allowed  to  approach,  when  a  loud  shout,  a  point-blank  volley  bringing 
several  to  the  ground,  and  a  close,  with  fixed  bayonets,  had  naturally 
such  an  effect  on  men  so  assailed,  as  rendered  resistance  impossible.* 
The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cockburne,  coming  up  after  an  early 
ride,  was  made  prisoner  on  horseback,  by  the  Chevalier  O'Connor,  Cap- 
tain of  Chasseurs  in  the  Regiment  of  Walsh.  "  I  can  never  forget  the 
day,"  writes  the  learned  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  1796,  "when  Monsieur 
de  Mombre,  who  travelled  in  1787  with  Mr.  O'Naghton  of  Lisle,  hear- 
ing my  name  mentioned  in  a  long  company,  went  to  his  port-feuille, 
and,  after  exhibiting  to  every  person  present  a  beautiful  engraving,  in 
which  the  Chevalier  O'Conor,  Captain  of  Chasseurs  in  Welch's  regi- 
ment, is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  making  Governor  Cockbui-ne 
prisoner,  he  politely  presented  it  to  me,  saying — '  Sir,  you  see  the 
French  delight  in  paying  comjjliments  to  every  brave  and  faithful 
nation.'  "  t  The  remainder  of  the  enemy  were  rapidly  disposed  of,  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Fresne  of  Royal  Comtois  reaching  the  fort  as  an 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  draw-bridge,  which  was  arrested  by  M. 
de  la  Motte,  Captain  of  Chasseurs  in  the  Regiment  of  Auxerrois,  with 
a  well-timed  discharge  of  musketry  ;  upon  which,  the  entrance  being 
forced,  and  the  bridge  drawn  u}),  the  considerable  portion  of  the  garii- 
son  inclosed  there  laid  down  their  arms,  and  those  dispersed  in  quarters 

"  "The troops  lauded  were,"  notes  the  contemporary  Annual  Eegister,  "among 
the  best  in  France,  being  priucii)ally  composed  of  Count  Dillon's  regiment,  a  part 
of  that  Irish  Brigade,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  highly  distinguished  for  its 
vali:^ur,  and  the  excellency  of  the  troops,  and  which  the  ill  policy  both  of  England 
and  Ireland  has  driven  into  the  French  service.  The  red  uniform  of  these  troops, 
being  the  same  A  the  English,  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate,  and  give  effect  to, 
the  enterprise." 

t  This  capture  of  Governor  Cockburne  by  O'Connor,  and  that  of  Marshal  Villeroy 
by  Mac  DonneU,  would  be  2  good  subjects  for  pictures  by  Irish  artists.  Of  poor 
O'Connor,  a  French  MS.,  given  to  me  by  the  late  John  O'Connell,  adds — "  Le 
Major  O'Connoi-,  du  Regiment  de  la  Guadeloupe,  an  commencement  de  la  Eevolu- 
tion,  fdt  fait  prisomiier  jjar  les  Ilepubhcains,  sur  un  batiment  marchand,  oil  il 
cherchoit  a  passer  dans  une  ile  tranquille  des  Antilles.  II  fftt  inhumaiuement 
fusillo  avec  des  circonstances  atroces.  11  etoit  p&re  de  10  jeunes  enfants,  et  avoit 
servi  avec  beaucoup  de  distinction  daus  le  Regiment  de  Walsh,  ou  11  avoit  dea 
frferes,  je  crois.  Ce  fflt  lui  qui  se  signala  lors  de  la  prise  chevaleresque  de  I'lle  de 
St.  Eustache  par  le  Marquis  de  Bouille'.  II  est  fait  mention  de  lui  dans  les  Voyagea 
du  Capitaine  Landolphe,  et  daus  la  Kevue  Maritime  de  Jules  Leconte." 
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elsewhere  came  in,  aud  sui-rendered.  The  French  are  said  to  have  lost 
but  10  men  at  most,  and  these  by  drowning ;  the  English  to  have  had  a 
number  killed,  besides  677  made  prisoners. 

One  of  my  English  narratives,  after  observing  how  a  garrison  so 
numerous  constituted  "  a  force,  which,  in  less  unfortunate  times,  could 
not  have  been  safely  approached  by  an  equal,  much  less  an  in/ei-ior, 
enemy,"  alleges,  "  it  has  not  often  happened  that  English  troops  have 
met  so  signal  a  disgrace."  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  «?7?/ 
men  in  the  world,  if  sur])rised,  or  taken  so  completely  off  their  guard,  as 
these  troops  were,  would  have  been  equally  disgraced;  if  such  a  misfor- 
tune, as  left  no  room  for  a  regular  display  of  valour,  can  be  termed  "  a 
disgrace."  Moreover,  a  great  proportion  of  tliese  so-called  "  English 
ti'oops"  consisted  of  "  Irish  Catholics,"  according  to  Count  Arthur 
Dillon;  who,  having  premised  what  an  advantage  it  was  for  France  to 
have  Irish  regiments,  since,  the  moment  such  regiments  were  opposed  to 
the  English,  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  English  service  would  desert  in 
crowds  to  join  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  French  army,  remarks — 
"  We  have  seen  tliis  in  all  our  wars,  and  again,  of  late,  in  tljat  of 
America,  in  which,  on  a  single  occasion,  above  350  Irish  Catholics, 
made  prisoners  at  St.  Eustache  in  the  13th  aud  1.5th  English  regiments, 
■enlisted  themselves  into  those  of  Dillon  and  "Walsh,  in  which  the  greatest 
part  of  them  exist  still " — that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution.  "  Each  soldier  thus  gained  for  France,"  continues  tlie 
Count,  "  is  worth  3  men  to  her ;  she  has  an  enemy  the  less,  a  defender 
the  more,  and  the  blood  of  a  citizen  saved." 

Yet,  while  making  every  fair  allowance  for  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
the  garrison  of  St.  Eustache  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances, 
the  reduction  of  the  island,  in  such  a  dashing  and  off-hand  manner,  by 
the  French,  was  very  creditable  to  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  and  his  little 
band  of  400  men  ;  nor  was  the  Marquis's  subsequent  behaviour  there 
less  worthy  of  his  noble  character.  The  sum  of  1,000,000  in  cash, 
sequestered  by  the  Court  of  London,  and  lodged  in  the  Governors 
house,  was  restored  to  the  plundered  Dutch,  as  the  Allies  of  France, 
on  their  proving  it  to  be  their  property ;  and,  to  the  Governor  Cock- 
burne  himself,  1^64,000  livres,  claimed  by  him  as  his  own  money,  were, 
with  similar  liberality,  awarded.  Tlie  remaining  sum  of  1,600,000 
livres,  belonging  to  Admiral  Rodney,  General  Vaughan,  &c.,  as  the 
produce  of  their  unconscionable  seizures,  and  the  contents  of  6  or  7 
hostile  vessels  in  the  road,  making  from  1,800,000  to  2,000,000,  was 
reserved  as  a  fair  prize  for  the  conquerors.  Of  this,  the  Marquis  de 
Bouille  had  180,000  livres,  his  cousin  the  Count  de  Bouille,  (to  both 
of  whose  accounts  I  am  indebted  in  this  narrative,)  had  30,000  ;  and, 
so  on,  in  proportion,  down  to  the  soldiery;  all  of  whom  goi  100 
crowns;  having  consequently  no  reason  to  envy  their  jolly  represen- 
tative in  the  song — 

"How  hapjiy  the  soldier,  who  lives  on  liis  paj% 
And  spends  half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day !  " 

Thus,  between  24  EnglLsh  vessels,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  this  island  to 
the  value  of  above  £700,000,  which  were  intercepted  in  the  spring  at 
sea  by  the  French,  and  what  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  recovered  with  the 
island  itself  in  autumn,  Messieurs  Rodney,  Vaughan,  ife  Co.  wei'e  much 
more  disgraced  than  enriched  by  their  acquisition  of  St.  Eustache.     is  or 
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was  that  acquisition,  to  which  no  opposition  could  be  offered  by  the  Dutch, 
and  the  temporary  retention  of  it  from  February  to  November,  a  source 
of  any  credit  to  the  English  arms,  to  compensate  for  a  loss,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  having  occurred  in  a  way  but  too  much  to  their  discredit. 
The  Marquis  de  Bonille,  in  stating  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the 
very  good  conduct,  and  most  exact  discipline,  of  his  troops,  on  this  occa- 
sion, alleges  of  Count  Arthur  Dillon,  "  le  Comte  de  Dillon  a  donne  de 
nouvelles  preuves  de  son  zele  et  de  son  activite  extremes."  The  adjacent 
little  islands  of  Saba  and  St.  Martin,  with  another  English  detachment 
of  63  men  and  officers,*  immediately  submitted  to  the  conquerors  of  St. 
Eustache;  and  the  Count  de  Bouille,  Colonel  of  Infantry,  was  despatched 
to  France,  in  the  Aigle  cutter,  with  the  gratifying  news,  and  4  flags  of 
the  2  English  regiments. 

Early  in  1782,  in  an  expedition  to  wrest  the  Isle  of  St.  Christopher  • 
from  the  English,  the  Regiment  of  Dillon  was  employed.  It  acted  there, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  at  the  siege  of  Brimstone  Hill,  styled  the 
"Gibraltar  of  the  Antilles;"  the  capture  of  which,  with  173  pieces  of 
artillery,  in  February,  after  31  days  of  open  trenches,  rendered  the  , 
French  masters  of  the  island.  Count  Arthur  Dillon  being  made  its 
Governor,f  his  regiment  remained  there  to  garrison  it  iu  great  part,  or 
with  the  exception  of  a  detachment  of  600  men,  sent  to  St.  Domingo. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Regiment  of 
Berwick  arrived  at  Martinique ;  when,  however,  the  prospect  of  a  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  caused  preparations  for  further  military  or  naval 
enterprises  to  be  laid  aside.  The  preliminaries  of  the  expected  peace,  as 
regards  America,  were  signed  in  November,  by  which  England  was  to 
acknowledge  American  independence.  In  1783,  jieace  was  definitively 
signed  between  England  and  France,  as  well  as  America;  the  English 
troops  altogether  evacuated  the  American  territory;  and  the  French 
forces,  having  accomplished  their  honourable  mission  in  America,  bade 
adieu  to  their  liberated  allies. 

With  this  war,  terminated  the  strictly  military  career  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  the  service  of  France  although  the  break-up  of  what 
remained  of  a  national  element  in  that  corps,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
disconnect  it  with  the  past,  was  not  to  occur  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  vast  change  for  the  better  effected  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  by  the  acquisition  of  Free  Trade,  and  Legislative  Independence, 
through  the  eloquence  of  Grattan  and  the  arms  of  the  "Volunteers,  from 
1778  to  1782,  attended  by  further  relaxations  of  the  Penal  Laws  against 
the  Catholics,  in  the  latter  year,  contributed  *so  much  to  keep  the  Irish 
at  home,  (instead  of  reducing  them,  like  the  previous  system  of  mis- 

•  The  Dumbers  of  this,  and  the  larger  English  garrison,  are  given,  as  specified 
by  Major-General  Christie,  in  his  letter  from  Barbatloes,  December  loth,  17S1, 
to  Lord  George  Germaine,  sent,  by  the  Ranrjer  sloop,  with  intelligence  of  the 
Alarqiiis  de  Bouille's  success. 

t  When,  after  the  peace,  and  restitution  of  St.  Christopher's  to  the  English, 
Dillon  appeared  at  a  levee  of  George  III.,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  crossing  the  circle 
to  where  the  Count  was,  said  to  him—"  Count  Dilloa,  we  knew  you  to  be  a  brave 
and  able  soldier,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  you  were  so  good  a  lawyer.  We 
have  investigated,  and  have  confirmed,  all  your  judgments,  and  all  your  decrees, 
delivered  during  your  government."  In  connexion  with  Dillon  having  been 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Christopher,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  Fitz-Maurice,  of  the  Brigade,  was  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  St. 
Eustache,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Humphrey  O'Dunu  was  Commandant  in  the 
Isle  of  Grenada. 
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goverrxment,  to  emigrate,  from  want,  in  large  numbers,  every  year,)  that 
bnt  too  few  of  the  soldiery  of  the  Bx'igade  were,  by  this  time,  Irish  :  as 
distinguished  from  the  officers,  ah'eady  noted  to  have  been  so,  either  bv 
birth,  or  origin,  to  thq  last.      Of  the  great  domestic  revolution  referred 
to,  and  the  extensive  prosperity  resulting  from  it,  the  illustriovis  orator 
who  did  so  much  to   effect  that  revolution,  gives  this  picture.     "  The 
power  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  make  law  for  Ireland,  was  relin- 
quished.    The  povrev  of  the   Irish  Parliament,  who  before  could  only 
originate  Petitions,  not  Bills,  was  restored,  in  ftill,  complete,  and  exclu- 
sive authority.      ISTor  were   these  acquisitions  a  barren  liberty.       The 
exports  of  Ireland  increased  above  one  half;  her  population  near  a  third ; 
and  her  agricultui-e,  that  was  not  before  able  to  feed  a  smaller  number 
of  inhabitants,  (for  we  were  fed  by  corn  from   England,)  supplied  an 
increased  population   of    1,000,000,  and    sent  a  redundancy  to   Great 
Britain.      The  courtier  was  astonished.       He    had    contemplated   such 
prospects  as  the  frenzy  of  the  enthusiast.     He  read  that  frenzy  regis- 
tered in  the  public  accounts.      Xor  was  all  this  wealth  slow  in  coming. 
The  nation  started  into  manhood  at  once.      Young  Ireland  came  forth, 
like   a  giant,    rejoicing  in    her  strength.      In  less   than  10  years,  was 
this    increase  accomplished.      In   1782,  we    exported    =£3,300,000;    in 
1792,    what   would   now   be    valued   at   near    £11,000,000;    in    178-1, 
24,000,000  of   yards  of  linen;    and,  in   1792,   45,000,000  of  yards  of 
linen.     Public  prosperity  so  crowded  on  the  heel  of  the  statute,  that  the 
powers  of  Nature  seemed  to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  Parliament.     The 
leading  causes  of  this  were  as  evident  as  the  fact.    -The  countrv  became 
cultivated,  because  the  laws  that  deprived  the  Catholic  of  an  interest  in 
the  soil  were  repealed,  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  operation  of 
her  corn    laws ;    her  trade  increased,  because  the  prohibitions  on   her 
trade  were  removed;  and  the  prohibitions  were  removed,  because  she 
asserted  her  liberty."     Within   the  period  affected  by  these  influential 
circumstances,  or  in  1785,  we  find  the  3  Regiments  of  Dillon,  Berwick, 
and  Walsh,  to  have  been  each. of  2  battalions  and  1552  men,  or,  in  all, 
4656   strong.     The  soldiers  then,   and   down  to  the  Revolution,   were 
mostly  French,  who,  having  been  deserters,  but  wishing  to  get  back  to 
their  own  countiy,  represented  themselves  as  strangers,  or  foreigners, 
through  the  languages  they  had  acquired,  and  attained  their  object,  by 
engaging  to  enlist  in  the  Irish  regiments ;  which,  as  thus  comprising  so 
many  reformed  and  experienced  men,  under  excellent  officers,  ranked 
high  in  the  army  to  which  they  belonged.     Of  those  officers,  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears,   thatj'  down  to  the    Revolution,  their   nationality 
was  unimpaired;  the  military  service  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being- 
still  unopened  to  Irish  Catholic  gentlemen ;  and  applications  for  commis- 
sions in  the  3  regiments  of  the  Bi'igade  having  accordingly  been  much 
beyond  the  number  required  to  be  filled.* 

The  years  1787  and  1789 — the  latter  ever  memorable  as  that,  in 
which  tlie  great  Revolution,  destined  to  be  fatal  to  so  many,  commenced 
■ — were  marked  by  the  deaths  of  2  brothers  of  a  name,  thus  distinguished, 
in  the  service  of  France,  from  the  early  to  the  closing  days  of  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Brigade.  Jacques-Hyacinthe,  first  Chevalier,  and  afterwards 
Vicomte,  de  Sarsfield,  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Sarsfields 
settled  at  Limerick,  the  line  running  thus :  James  Sarsfield  of  Limerick, 

*  MS.  on  French  Army  in  1785,  in  Royal  Irisli  Academy,  Count  Arthur  Dillou, 
as  already  cited,  Etats  Militaires  de  France. 
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father  of  Paul,  father  of  James,  who  married,  in  Febraary,  1716,  Marie- 
Jane  Loz  de  Beaubun.  Of  this  marriage  Jacqiies-Hyacinthe  was  the 
eldest  son,  and  began  his  military  career  as  Gentilhomme  a  Drapeau  in 
the  Eegiment  of  the  Gardes  rran9aises,  April  10th,  1740.  He  raised, 
and  was  commissioned  as  Captain- Proprietor  of,  a  company  in  the  Regi- 
ment of  Andlan,  (subsequently  Bourbon-Busset,)  January  1st,  1743. 
He  commanded  it  in  Alsace,  and  with  the  Army  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in 
1744;  at  the  camp  of  Chievres,  and  the  siege  of  Ath,  in  1745;  at  the 
siege  of  Bruxelles,  and  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  in  1746;  at  the  battle  of 
Laffeldt,  and  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  1747;  at  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  in  1748;  and  at  the  camp  of  Sarre-Loiiis,  in  1754.  Having 
parted  with  his  company  in  October,  1756,  he  was  attached,  the  23rd  of 
that  month,  as  a  reformed  Captain  to  Fitz-James's  Irish  Regiment  of 
Horse.  He  was  made  Mesti-e-de-Camp-de-Cavalerie  October  21st,  1757, 
and  fought,  November  5th,  at  the  battle  of  Rosbach.  Appointed,  May 
1st,  1760,  Aide-Marechal-General-des-Logis  of  the  Army  of  Germany,  he 
was  present,  that  year,  at  the  victories  of  Corback,  of  Wai-burgh,  and  of 
Clostercamp.  He  was  created  Brigadier  of  Cavalry,  February  20th, 
1761  ;  Marechal-General-des-Logis-de-Ca Valerie  to  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Soubise,  April  15th  following:  and  took  part  that  campaign  at 
the  combats  of  Soest,  of  TJnna,  and  of  Felinghausen.  He  was  continued 
in  the  same  post  with  the  Army  of  Germany  by  order  of  April  15th, 
1762,  and  was  at  the  affairs  of  Graebenstein  and  Johannesberg.  He  was 
declared  in  May,  1763,  Marechal  de  Camp,  with  rank  from  July  25th, 
1762,  the  date  of  his  brevet.  He  was  nominated  Inspector-General  of 
Horse  and  Dragoons  and  Lieutenant-General,  December  5th,  1781.  At 
his  death,  in  1787,  he  was  Governor  of  the  Citadel  of  Lille,  and  Com- 
mander for  the  King  in  the  province  of  Hainault  and  the  Cambresis. 
By  his  maiTiage  with  Marie  de  Levis,  March  26th,  1766,  he  had  an  only 
daughter,  Marie  Gabi'ielle,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles,  Baion  de 
Damas.  The  brother  of  this  Lieutenant-General,  Vicomte  de  Sarsfield, 
or  Guy-Claude,  Coimt  de  Sarsfield,  born  in  1718,  became  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  of  Provence,  and  died,  without  issue,  in  1789.  I  may  add 
here,  of  the  Sarsfields  of  Cork,  that  Edmi;nd  Sarsfield,  born  there  in  1736, 
and  a  gentleman  Cadet  in  the  Regiment  of  Roth  in  1752,  in  1791,  or 
after  the  corps  had  become  that  of  Walsh,  and,  finally,  the  92nd  of  the 
Line,  was  its  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis. 

As  if  every  circumstance  tended  about  the   same  time  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  "  new  order  of  things  "  in  the  political  woi-ld,   on  the 
eve  of  the  great  event  by  which  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France  was  to  be 
broken  up,  the  representative  of  the  exiled  dynasty,  to  which  they  were 
so  loyal,  was  likewise  destined  to  pass  away.     In  January,  1788,  the  year 
previous  to  that  in  which  the  French  Revolution  began,  and  about  a  cen- 
tury from  the  dethronement  of  James  II.  in  England  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  grandson  of  James,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  or,  as  he 
claimed  to  be,  "  Charles  III.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  died  in  Italy, 
in  his  68th  year,  the  victim  of  ruined  hopes  and  a  ruined  constitution — 
in  too  great  a  degree  through  intemperance,  at   first   brought  on   by 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  dx"ams,  amidst  the  terrible  hardships  he  had 
to  endure  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden  in  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland — and  subsequently  welcomed,  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  mental  misery  arising  from  the  disappointment  of  all  the  "  longings 
sublime,  and  aspirations  high,"  which  he  had  been  bred  up  to  entertain. 
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as  those  of  his  just  or  natural  position.*  After  the  performance  of  the 
funeral  rites  by  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  Cardinal  of  York,  at  Frascati, 
the  coffin  was  conveyed  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where  George  IV.,  when 
Prince  Regent,  or  in  1819,  had  a  stately  monument,  from  the  chisel  of 
Canova,  erected  under  the  dome;  the  bas-relief  representing,  in  whito 
marble,  the  likenesses  of  the  banished  Stuai't  Princes,  with  this  in* 
scription, — 

Jacobo  III.,  Jaoobi  II.,  Magn.  Brit.  Eegis  Filio 

Carolo  Eduardo  et  Henrico,  Decano 

Patrum  Cardixalium,  Jacobi  III.  FiLIIS, 

Regiae  Stirpis  Stuardiae  Postremis. 

Anno  mdcccxix. 

Beati  Mortui  qui  in  Domino  Moriuntor. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Cardinal  of  York,  "  according  to  the 
principles  of  legitimacy,  undoubtedh'^  the  rightful  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  caused  a  document  to  be  drawn  up  asserting  his  claims  to 
that  royalty,  and  a  medal  to  be  struck  witli  "  Henricus  IX.,  Magn.  Brit. 
Franciae  et  Hibern.  Rex.  Fid.  Def.  Card.  Ep.  Tusc."  on  one  side ;  and, 
on  the  othei',  "  I^on  desideriis  hominum,  sed  voluntate  Dei.'"  That  medal 
is  dated  1788.  "In  his  own  house,"  we  are  likewise  informed,  "the 
Cardinal  insisted  upon  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  etiquette  \isual  in  the 
residence  of  a  I'eigning  Sovereign — a  rule,  with  which  even  a  son  of 
George  III.  was  obliged  to  comply,  when  curiosity  induced  him  to  seek 
an  interview."  The  royal  Cardinal's  income  having  been  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  earlier  results  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  annihilated, 
in  1798,  by  the  republicans  in  Italy;  so  that,  after  being  obliged,  by  the 
"  infidels  in  religion,"  and  "  zealots  in  anarchy,"  (as  they  are  styled)  to 
fly  from  Rome,  he  would  have  been  reduced,  in  old  age  and  ill  health, 
to  poverty,  but  for  a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  granted  him  by  George 
III.,t  till  his  decease,  aged  above  82,  at  Frascati,  in  1807.  He  was  an 
amiable  and  pious  Prince,  and,  while  his  means  permitted,  generous  or 
charitable ;  and  his  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts  was  evinced  by 
the  valuable  library  and  collection  of  antiquities,  of  which,  in  1798,  he 
was  so  unfortunately  plundered.  "  By  his  will,"  he  "  expressly  required, 
that  his  kingly  title  should  be  graven  on  his  tomb;  and  his  rights  to  the 

*  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor  gives,  in  connexion  with  Prince  Charles's  decease,  this 
affecting  anecdote  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  Protestant  Jacobite  loyah'sts,  of  whom 
our  countryman,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  was  the  head.  "  Lord  Nairne,  with 
whom  I  have  been  acquainted  in  Eome,  adhered  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart  to  th* 
day  of  his  death.  He  was  by  principle  a  rigid  Jacobite ;  he  considered  the  here- 
ditary  right  of  Kings  of  divine  institution ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  detested  tha 
Eoman  Catholic  religion.''  He  "was  in  the  Palace  the  day  Prince  Charles  died. 
I  happened  to  be  there  also,  and,  as  I  knew,  that  he  had  forfeited  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  in  his  native  country,  for  the  Stuart  cause,  and  had  been  the 
Prince's  inseparable  companion  for  a  series  of  years,  I  watched  him  with  peculiar 
attention.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  Prince's  death,  he  observed  deep  silence; 
his  countenance  spoke  the  emotions  of  an  honest  and  faithful,  but  disappointed 
and  ill-treated,  man.  He  knew,  that  he  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Prince's 
will;  but  still  he  advanced  to  the  bed-side,  and  there,  unable  any  longer  to  con- 
tain himself,  on  seeing  the  lifeless  remains  of  him,  with  whom  he  had  encountered 
so  many  dangers,  and  for  whom  he  had  suffered  so  many  calamities,  he  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Then,  lifting  up  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  he  kissed  it,  and  saying 
— '  Now,  I  have  done  my  du'- ,'  he  turned  off  hastily,  and  quitted  the  Palace,  never 
to  return. "     A  true  blue  ! 

t  This  act  of  George  IIL  "  '  oes  equal  honour  to  the  King  and  to  the  man. 
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British  throne  he  solemnly  bequeathed   to  Victor  Emanuel,   King   of 
Sardinia."* 

The  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France  dates  from  1791.     By 
a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  July  21st,  all  regiments,  excepting 
the  Swiss,  which  had  hitherto  been  named,  clad,  and  paid,  as  foreign 
corps,  were  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from,   but  placed  in   every 
respect  on  the  footing  of,  French  regiments.     In  this  decree  concerning- 
the  "  troupes  etrangeres  au  service  de  France,"  the  Irish  regiments  were 
included  ;  amongst  whom,  however,  such  a  division  of  opinions  and  feel- 
ings had  already  arisen  from  the  turn  which  the  Revolution  had  taken,, 
that  the  consequence  was  a  secession  of  numbers  from  the  service  of  the 
new  regime.     Thus,  we  have,  from  the  dissident  refugees  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Berwick,  assembled  at  Coblentz,  the  following  address  to  Louis 
XVI.'s  brother,  then  Count  de  Provence,  and  afterwards  Louis  XVIIL, 
who,  "  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  under  "  maddeu'd  crowds,  with  fiends 
to  lead  them,"  had  retired  to  that  city.     "  The  oflBcers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Irish   Regiment  of  Berwick,  filled  with  the 
sentiments  of  honour  and  of  fidelity,  which  are  hereditary  among  them, 
entreat  Monseigneur  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  the  devotion 
which  they  make  of  their  lives  in  order  to  support  the  royal  cause,  and 
to  employ  their  arms  with  confidence  on  the  most  perilous  occasions." 
To  which  the  Count  de  Provence  replied : — "  I  have  received,  Gentle- 
men, with  a  genuine  sensibility,  the  letter  which  you  have  written  to  me. 
I  will  cause  to  be  forwarded  to  the  King,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  expres- 
sion of  your  sentiments  towards  him.     I  answer  you,  by  anticipation, 
that  it  will  alleviate  his  troubles,  and  that  he  will  receive  with  pleasure 
from  you  the  testimony  of  fidelity,  which  James  II.  received  100  years 
ago  fi'om  your  forefathers.      This   double  epoch   should  for  ever   form 
the  device  that  shall  be  seen  on  your  colours,   and  all  who  shall  be 
faithful  subjects  will  read  their  duty  there,   and  recognize  thence  the 
model  they  should  imitate.     As  for  myself.   Gentlemen,  be  well  con- 
vinced,   that    your    last  act   will    remain    for    ever    engraA'en    on    my 
soul,  and  that    I  shall  reckon    myself   happy,  as    often   as    I  shall  be 
able  to    give    you  proofs    of  the  feelings    with    which  it    inspires  me 
towards  you."  t     While  one  portion  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Brigade  had 
decided  on  emigrating,  rather  than  continue  to  serve  under  a  power  so 
hostile  to   the   throne  and   the  altar  as  France  had  become,  the  other 
portion  preferreii  to  remain  in  France  as  their  country,  notwithstanding 
the  change   which  had  occurred  in   her  government.      Of  the  officers, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  shared  the  exile  of  the  emigrant  Bourbon  Princes, 
in  order  to  aid  more  efiectively,  as  was  hoped,  the  royal  cause  from 
abroad,  than  circumstances  would  admit  of  its  being  aided  in  France,  a 
modern  writer  on  the  subject  observes — "  The  fidelity  of  these  noble  courti- 
sans  du  malheur  was  pure  and  chivalrous,  and  they  are  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  admiration.     On  the  other  hand,"   he  adds,  "  it  would  be 
equally  unjust  and  blameable  to  condemn  the  brave  men,  who,  consider- 
ing themselves  as  the  soldiers  of  France,  remained  faithful  to  her  des- 
tinies, and  oflfered  their  swords  to  the  service  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire."      Those   emigrant   officers   were   taken   into    her   service   by 

*  On  the  2  last  Stuarts,  see  Lord  Mahon  and  Klose ;  and,  on  the  family  in 
general,  some  good  remarks  in  the  letter  of  honest  Robert  Bums,  No.  belli.,  or 
Ifovember  8th,  1788. 

t  Fieffe. 
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England,  as  also  desiroiis  to  restore  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France ;  and 
•were  consequently  provided  for  in  a  new  Irish  Brigade,  consisting  of  6 
regiments  of  infantry.* 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814-15,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.,  that  Monarch,  as  so  much 
attached  to  the  old  recollections  of  his  dynasty,  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
Ii-ish  Brigade.  Above  all,  he  could  not  forget  how,  in  1792,  he  himself 
conveyed  the  final  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  his  family  to  the 
representatives  of  the  3  last  regiments  of  the  Brigade,  or  those  of 
Dillon,  Walsh,  and  Berwick,  with  a  "drapeau  d'adieu,"  or  farewell 
banner,  emblematic  of  their  national  deserts,  and  accompanied  by  these 
words — 

"Gentlemen, — We  acknowledge  the  inappreciable  services  that  France  has 
received  from  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  course  of  the  last  100  years ;  services  that 
we  shall  never  forget,  though  under  an  impossibility  of  requiting  them.  Receive 
this  standard,  as  a  pledge  of  our  remembrance,  a  monument  of  our  admhation, 
and  of  our  respect ;  and,  in  fature,  generous  Irishmen,  this  shall  be  the  motto 
of  your  spotless  flag — 

'  1692—1792,' 

'Semper  et  ubique  fidelis.'" 

The  banner  for  the  Brigade  represented  an  Irish  harp,  and  was  em- 
broidered with  shamrocks  and  fleurs  de  lis,  or  lilies.  In  1814,  the 
officers  of  the  old  Irish  Brigade  in  France  requested  the  Duke  of  Fitz- 
James  to  present  them  to  the  King;  which  request,  the  Duke,  after 
thanking  them  for  the  honour  thereby  done  him,  complied  with,  in  these 
few  words,  "which  are  a  summary  of  the  Irish  character,  in  all  its 
chivalrous  sublimity,"  says  my  French  authority — 

"Sire, — I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  your  Majesty  the  survivoi-s  of  the 
old  Irish  Brigade.  These  gentlemen  only  ask  for  a  sword,  and  the  privilege  of 
dying  at  the  foot  of  the  throne."t 

Louis,  however,  was  too  deeply  indebted  to  England  for  the  recovery  of 
his  Crown,  to  do  anything  directly  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  her  Govei*n- 
ment,  and  it  particularly  pressed  upon  him,  through  Lord  Castlereagh, 
that  there  should  be  no  restoration  of  an  Irish  Brigade  in  France. 
"This  fact  is  certain,"  alleges  a  contemporary  in  1814,  "and  very 
uncommon  exertions  must  have  been  used  to  procure  this  concession, 
from  Louis ;  because,  independent  of  the  genei-al  claims  of  this  body  on. 
the  gratitude  of  the  French  monarchy,  1  of  these  regiments  had  received 
a  promise  from  the  present  King- — that,  in  the  event  of  his  restoration, 
the  regiment,  for  its  fidelity,  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  the 
Guards  of  the  King." 

I  have  now  only  to  conclude  with  notices  of  2  venerable  survivors,  for 
many  years,  of  the  gallant  corps  to  which  they  belonged — the  one,  an 
officer  of  equally  high  rank  and  merit — the  other,  the  last  who  died  on 
the  Continent.  1.  Of  the  former  survivor  of  the  old  Brigade,  who  was 
uncle  to  the  celebrated  Daniel  O'Connell,  this  memoir,  from  a  member 
of  the  family,  is  given,  with  some  slight  alterations  and  compression. 
*' General  Daniel  Count  O'Connell,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 

*  The  6  were  those  of  Dillon,  Fitz-James,  the  2  Walsh-Serrants,  Conway,  and 
O'Connell.  .  J-' 

t  These  2  last  incidents  respecting  Louis  and  the  Brigade,  in  1792  and  1814^ 
are  taken  from  1  of  the  French  MSS.,  given  to  me  by  the  late  John  O'ConnelL 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Colouel  of  the  late  6th  Regiment  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  the  Bi-itish  service,  entered  the  French  army  at  the  age  of 
14,  in  the  year  1757,  as  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Regiment  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  commanded  by,  and  called  after,  the  Earl  of  Clare.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  22  children,  of  1  marriage,  and  was  born  in  August, 
1743,  at  Darrinane,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  the  residence  of  his  father, 
Daniel  O'Connell.  His  education  had,  at  that  early  period,  been  con- 
fined to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages — a 
knov/ledge  which  he  pi-eserved  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life — and  to  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  the  mathematics.  He  served 
his  first  campaign  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Germany,  and  became 
respected  by  his  superior  officers,  from  his  strict  attention  to  all  his 
military  duties,  and  beloved  by  all  his  companions,  from  the  xinafiected 
grace,  gaiety,  and  generosity  of  his  disposition.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  instead  of  devoting  the  hours  of  peace  to  idleness  or  pleasure,  he 
dedicated  them,  with  the  closest  attention,  to  the  study  of  literature 
generally,  but  especially  to  that  of  the  branches  of  military  engineering. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Corjjs  du  Genie  in  its  early  formation,  and  soon 
became  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  the  military  engineers 
of  France.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port 
Mahon,  in  Minorca,  from  the  English,  in  the  year  1779,  being  at  that 
time  Major  in  the  Regiment  of  Royal  Swedes.  He  received  public 
thanks  for  his  services  on  that  occasion,  and  a  recommendation,  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Minister  of  War,  for  promotion.  That 
promotion  he  immediately  obtained,  and  served  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
in  the  year  1782,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  bis  Regiment,  the  Royal 
Swedes,  but  attached  to  the  corps  of  engineers.  Everybody  remembers 
the  attack  made  by  the  floating  batteries  on  Gibraltar  on  the  13th 
September,  1782,  and  the  glorious  and  triumphant  resistance  of  the 
English  garrison,  under  General  Elliott.  Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Connell 
was  1  of  the  3  engineers  to  whose  judgment  the  plan  of  attack  was 
submitted,  a  few  days  before  it  was  cai-ried  into  effect.  He  gave  it,  as 
his  decided  opinion,  that  the  plan  would  not  be  successful.  The  other  2 
engineers  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  the  attack  took  place  accord- 
ingly. The  event  justified  his  judgment.  Upon  a  point  of  honour, 
recognized  in  the  French  army,  he  claimed  a  right  to  share  the  perils  of 
an  attack,  which  was  resolved  upon  against  his  opinion.  When  the 
attempt  to  storm  Gibraltar  was  resolved  on,  it  became  necessaiy  to 
procure  a  considerable  number  of  marines,  to  ac^  on  boai-d  the  floating 
batteries.  For  this  purpose,  the  French  infantry  was  drawn  up,  and 
being  informed  of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  a  call  was  made  for  volun- 
teers, amongst  the  rest,  of  course,  from  the  Royal  Swedes.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  O'Connell's  regiment  was  paraded,  and  the  men  having  been 
informed  that  he  was  to  be  employed  on  the  service,  the  battalion  stepped 
forward  to  one  man,  declaring  their  intention  to  follow  their  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  It  so  happened  that  the  senior  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  Count 
De  Ferzen,  then  well  known  as  "  le  beau  Ferzen,"  and  towards  whom  it 
was  more  than  suspected  that  Marie  Antoinette  entertained  feelings  of 
peculiar  prefei-ence,*  had  ari'ived  from  Paris,  but  a  short  time  before,  to 

*  In  the  "Livre  Rouge,"  I  find,  among  tho  pensions  of  this  Comte  de  Ferzen  of 
the  Eoyal  Swedish  Eegiment,  1  for  "  100,000  livres  (£4375)  upon  the  recommeuda- 
tion  of  the  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,"  The  Count  is  aUuded  to  by  Fieffe,  as 
proportionately  grateful,  or  devoted,  to  the  Royal  Family,  at  the  sad  period  of  the 
Revolution. 
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join  the  regiment,  which,  since  his  api^ointment,  he  had  scarcely  seen. 
Attributing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  to  his  appearance,  he  rode  up, 
and  assured  them,  that  he  would  be  proud  to  lead  them.  A  murmur  of 
disappointment  passed  along  the  line;  and,  at  length,  some  of  the  older 
soldiers  ventui'ed  to  declare,  that  it  was  7wt  with  him  they  volunteered, 
but  with  the  other  Lieutenant-Colonel,  who  had  always  commanded,  and 
always  protected  them.  With  a  generosity  which  does  him  honour, 
Ferzen  immediately  declared,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  deprive 
Colonel  O'Connell  of  the  honour  he  so  well  deserved;  but  that,  in  makino- 
way  for  him,  he  would  say,  that  he  hoped,  when  the  regiment  knew  so 
much  of  him.  they  would  be  equally  ready  to  follow  him.  Colonel 
O'Connell  was  named  2nd  in  command  of  1  of  the  floating  batteries,  and 
this  battery  was  among  the  first  to  come  into  action.  He  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fight,  a  portion  of  his  ear  taken  off  by  a  ball ;  about  the 
period  when  the  batteries  began  to  take  fire,  a  shell  from  the  English 
mortars  burst  close  to  his  feet,  and  severely  wounded  him  in  no  less 
than  9  places.  Although  almost  covered  with  wounds,  his  recovery  was 
not  slow,  and,  being  placed  high  on  the  list  of  those  recommended  for 
pi'omotion,  he  was,  in  the  ensuing  year,  appointed  Colonel  commandant 
of  a  German  regiment  of  2  battalions  of  lOOU  men  each,  then  in  the 
French  service,  bnt  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Salm-Salm.  The  regi- 
ment, when  Colonel  O'Connell  got  the  command,  was  in  the  most 
lamentable  state  of  disorganization  and  indiscipline;  and  it  was  announced 
to  him,  bv  the  French  Minister  of  War,  that  one  reason  for  civin^  him 
that  regiment  was  the  expectation,  that  he  would  remedy  all  its  disor- 
ders. iS'or  was  that  expectation  clisaj)pointed.  There  was,  in  17S7,  a 
gi'and  review  of  upwards  of  50,000  Frencli  infantiy  in  Alsace,  and  it  was 
admitted,  that  the  Regiment  of  Salm-Salm  was  the  regiment  in  the 
highest  state  of  discipline  in  the  whole  camp,  and  its  Colonel  received 
public  thanks,  on  that  account.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
high  and  responsible  office  of  Inspectoi'-General  of  all  the  French 
Infantiy,  and  he  attained  also  the  rank  of  General  Officer.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  general  code  of 
military  discipline,  especially  as  relating  to  the  interior  regimental 
arrangements;  and  as  his  suggestions  and  book  of  regulations  were 
adopted  into  the  French  armies  after  the  Revolution,  and  imitated  by 
other  nations,  the  advantages  derived  from  them  are  still  felt  by  every 
amiy  in  Europe.  We  have  thus  traced  his  career  from  his  entrance  in 
the  French  service  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant.  From  that  rank,  unaided  by 
any  interest,  without  a  patron,  or  a  friend,  save  those  he  attached  to 
himself  by  his  virtues,  he  rose  to  the  command  of  a  splendid  regiment, 
and  to  a  rank  but  little  below  the  highest  in  the  service  of  France;  and 
he  attained  that  station,  at  a  time  when  the  bigotry  of  the  Penal  Code 
precluded  him  from  holding  the  most  insignificant  commission  in  the 
British  army.  Still  more  brilliant  prospects  lay  before  him;  but  the 
French  Revolution,  overturning  thrones  and  altai-s,  obliterated  from 
recollection  the  fate  of  piivate  individuals,  in  the  absorbing  nature  of 
national  interests  which  that  mighty  movement  involved.  He  was,  it 
may  be  well  said,  stripped  of  his  tame  and  fortunes  by  that  Revolution; 
but  he  might  have  retained  both  if  he  could  sacrifice  his  principles, 
because  both  Duraourier  and  Camot  pressed  him,  more  than  once,  to 
accept  the  command  of  1  of  the  revolutionary  armies.  He  totally 
declined  any  such  command,  feeling  it  a  duty  to  remain  near  the  person 
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of  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  share,  as  he  did,  some  of  his  greatest  perils  in 
the  days  of  tumult  and  anarchy,  until  that  ill-fated,  but  well-meaning, 
Mouai'ch  was  hurled  from  his  throne,  and  cast  into  prison.  Unable  any 
longer  to  serve  the  Boui'bon  cause  in  France,  General  O'Connell  joined 
the  French  Princes  at  Coblentz,  and  made  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
1792,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  Colonel  of  the  Hussars  de 
Berchiny.  In  1793,  General  O'Connell  was,  on  his  retui-n  to  his  family, 
in  Kerry,  detained  in  London,  with  other  French  officers,  by  tlie  British 
Government,  to  lay  and  digest  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  sent  in  ia  ])lan  for  the  campaign  of  1794, 
which  attracted  so  ranch  attention,  that  Mr.  Pitt  desired  an  interview, 
and  received  with  thanks  many  elucidations  of  the  plan."  Soon  after, 
the  Ministry,  having  determined  to  form  an  Irish  Brigade  of  6  x'egiments 
in  the  British  service,  "  this  determination  was  carried  into  effect,  and  1 
of  those  regiments  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  O'Connell. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  Colonels  should  not  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Generals  in  the  British  service,  but  should  receive  full  pay  for  life." 
General  O'Connell,  during  the  peace  of  1802,  returned  to  France,  to 
look  after  a  large  property,  to  wliich  his  lady  was  entitled;  he  became  a 
victim  of  the  seizure  of  British  subjects  by  the  then  First  Consul;  and 
remained  a  prisoner  in  France  until  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  That  event  restored  him  to  his  military 
rank  in  France;  and  he  enjoyed,  in  the  decline  of  life,  amidst  the  affec- 
tionate respect  of  his  jelations  and  friends,  the  advantage  of  full  pay,  as 
General  in  the  service  of  France,  and  Colonel  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain — an  advantage  whicli  circumstances  can,  perhaps,  never  again 
produce  for  any  man;  but  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  Ijotli  powers.  During  the  peace  of  1814,  General 
O'Connell  met  Marshal  Key  at  dinner,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  then 
IMinistry.  A  good  deal  of  conversation  passed  between  them,  and  at 
length  Key  stated,  that  he  had  known  General  O'Connell  before  the 
Eevolution,  and  mentioned  in  ])articular  having  frequently  seen  him  in 
the  year  1787.  "My  memory,"  replied  the  General,  "is  pai-ticularly 
good;  I  have  seen  few  officers  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  seen  a  person  so  likely  to  be  remarkable  as  Marshal 
Ney,  without  recollecting  him."  "  General,"  returned  Ney,  "  you  could 
not  have  remarked  me ;  you  then  commanded  the  Regiment  of  Salm- 
Salm;  I  was  a  corjtoral  of  hussars;  our  Colonel  and  you  were  fast 
friends,  and  frequently  exchanged  guards;  and  I  have  often,  as  corporal, 
posted  and  relieved  tlie  hussar  sentinel  on  your  tent,  while  one  of  your 
corporals  was  going  through  the  same  duty  at  my  Colonel's."  The 
Bevolution  of  1830  deprived  him,  however,  of  his  pay  as  Fi-ench 
Genei-al.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe, 
and  was.  of  coui'se,  destituted.  He  retired  to  the  country  seat  of  his 
son-in-law,  at  Madon,  near  Blois — a  beauteous  spot  on  the  Loire,  which 
he  had  himself  ornamented  in  the  most  exquisite  style  of  English  plant- 
ing— and  there,  in  his  declining  health,  he  waited  with  resignation  the 
call  of  his  God,  which  occuri'ed  on  the  9th  of  July,  1833,  he  having  then 
nearly  completed  his  90th  year,  and  being  the  oldest  Colonel  in  the 
English  service.  "  He  had  never,  in  the  season  of  his  prosperity,  for- 
gotten his  country,  or  his  God.  Loving  that  country,  with  tlie  strongest 
affection,  he  retained,  to  the  last,  the  full  use  of  her  native  language; 
and,  although  master  of  the  Spa  lish,  Italian,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
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as  well  as  French  and  English  languages,  it  was,  to  him,  a  source  of  the 
gi-eatest  delight,  to  find  any  person,  capable  of  conversing  with  him  in 
the  pure  Gaelic  of  his  native  mountains,  There  never  lived  a  more 
sincere  friend — a  more  generous  man.  His  charities  were  multiplied 
and  continuous;  and  it  was  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  him,  how  he 
could  afford  to  do  all  the  good  he  did  to  his  kind.  He  was,  all  his  life, 
a  practical  Catholic,  and  had  the  comfort  of  dying,  without  a  pang, 
amidst  all  the  sacred  and  sweet  consolations  of  that  religion,  which  he 
had  not  forgotten  in  his  youth,  and  which  did  not  abandon  him  in  the 
days  of  darkness  and  death. — Requiescat  in  pace^  2.  Of  the  latter 
sur\T.vor  of  the  old  Brigade,  the  family  announcement  of  his  death  to 
me — exclusive  of  an  additional  memorandum  as  to  the  deceased  having 
been  descended  from  "  Richard  Nugent,  8th  Baron  of  Delvin,  and  the 


last  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service  " 


-is  as  follows ; 


^ 


La  C^^^-  de  Nugent,  le  C"^  et  la  C^^^«^  Charles  de 
Nugent,  M^i^-  Marie  de  Nugent,  le  C'^-  et  la  (y^^-^-  de 
Lenzburg,  M^-*-  Eichabd,  Pierre  et  Patrice  de  Nugent, 

J^Iellks.    J.AjfE     ET     HeNRIETTE    DE     NuGENT,     M^^^-^    MaRIE- 

Antoinette  de  Lenzburg,  ont  l'honneur  de  vous  taire 

PART  DE  LA  PERTE  DOULOUREUSE  QU'lLS  VIENNENT  DE  FAIRE 
EN  LA    PERSONNE    DE    MoNSIEUR    |£XllUS,'^X:illU0iS,  '^USU^, 

^ntoittje,  ^imje,  6^  ^t  Itugi^nt,  Ancien  officier  de  la 

Brigade  Irlandaise  au  service  de  France,  ancien  Pre- 

FET    ET     ANCIEN     MAITRE     DES     E.EQUBTES,    ChEVALIER     DES 

Ordp^s  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  et  de  St.  Maurice  et 
St  Lazare  de  Sardaigne.  leub  :^poux,  pere,  beau  pere, 
aieul  et  bisaieul,  decl^d:^  le   8  juillet   1859,  dans  sa 

81=  ANNl^E,  AUX  MeSNULS,  MUNI  DES  SACREMENTS  DE  L'EgLISE.. 

Chateau  de  Mesnuls  prIs  Montfort  l'Amaurt. 


With  the  disappearance  of  this  noble  veteran  from  the  stage,  the  curtain 
falls  on  the  history  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  service  of  France — not,  it 
is  hoped,  without  50we  honour  to  the  industry,  which  has  raised  such  a 
monument  to  their  memory,  that 

* '  long  as  valour  shineth, 


Or  mercy's  soul  at  war  repineth, 

So  long  shall  Erin's  pride 

Tell  how  iliey  livVl  and  died." — MooRK. 
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107,  108,  142.  Under  its  Lieutenant-Colonel,  distinguished  at  battle  of 
Luzzara,  218.     (See,  also,  Keppel.) 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  measures  of,  from  Spain,  to  restore  Stuart  dynasty,  31G-320. 

Albeville,  son  of  Sir  Ignatius  White,  Baronet,  and  M?>,rquis  of,  falls  nobly  at 
Villaviciosa,  89,  279. 

Alcoy,  Count  O'Mahony  baffled  before,  250.     Finally  takes  it,  261. 

Alcyra,  reduced  by  Count  O'Mahony,  249. 

Alicant,  honourable  defence  and  capitulation  of,  under  Count  O'Mahony,  242. 
Alcoy  and  Muchemiel  reheved  from,  250,  251.     Recovered  from  Allies,  262. 

Alison,  refutation  of,  resj^ecting  Irish  Brigade  at  Blenheim,  228,  229. 

AUesciance,  oath  of,  Irish  Catholics,  in  violation  of  Treaty  of  Limerick,  excluded 
till  1774  from  taking,  159,  609,  610. 

AUen,  Luke,  Aide-Major-General  of  French  in  India,  distingitished  there,  557. 
Enters  service  of  Hyder  Ali,  560. 

Allies,  force  of,  under  William  III.,  in  Ireland,  for  War  of  Revolution,  6,  7,  8, 
173,  189. 

Almauza,  battle  of,  and  distinction  of  Irish  at,  245-249. 

Altenheim,  Irish  and  English  at  combat  of,  34. 

America,  England's  want  of  recruits  against,  leads  to  1st  relaxation  of  Penal  Code 
in  Ireland,  608,  609,  613-615.  Officers  from  Irish  Brigade  early  join  America, 
616.     Count  Dillon's  corps  with  Americans  at  siege  of  Savannah,  621,  622. 

Anne,  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  joins  William  of  Orange  against  her  father,  2. 
Her  servants  rejoice  for  William's  defeat  at  Steinkirk,  167,  168.  Communi- 
cates with  Sir  Patrick  Lawless,  deputed,  by  her  brother,  to  arrange  for  his 
succession,  as  James  III.,  286,  287.  Her  dying  expression  respecting  James, 
294.  Her  decease,  before  a  due  remodelling  of  the  army,  alone  prevents 
James's  accession,  296,  297. 

Arabat,  Tartars  dislodged  from,  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Marshal  Lacy,  486,  487. 

Arcos,  Duke  of,  dishonourably  outmanoeuvred  by  Lord  Peterborougu,  241,  242. 

Arcot  occupied  by  Count  Lally,  516.     Surrendered  by  Captain  Hussey,  549. 

Ariza,  rout  of  Austro-Carlist  party  there  by  Irish,  249. 

Army,  Irish,  of  James  II.  in  France,  61,  141,  142.  British,  under  Georgfe  II.,  very 
demoralized  and  brutal,  315,  434,  462. 

Arnall,  pensioned  English  newspaper  liar,  and  libeller  of  the  Irish,  229,  309,  335. 

Athlonc,  infantry  regiment  of,  135-139,  142. 

Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Jvochester,  proposes  to  proclaim  James  III.,  297.  Plots 
dethronement  of  George  I.,  369,  370. 

Aughrim,  battle  of,  how  lost,  137,  138.  Number  of  Williamite  or  Allied  regi- 
ments there,  173,  189. 

Augsburg,  League  of,  against  Louis  XIV.,  1,  5,  6,  54,  165,  181,  185.  Dissolved 
by  Peace  of  Ryswick,  188. 
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Augustus  of  Saxon}'-  established  as  King  of  Poland  by  Marshal  Lacy,  483,  484. 
Austria,  Jiisli  officers  of  high  repute  in  service  of,  GUI,  602,  614. 
Azopb,  siege  aud  capture  of,  from  Turks,  by  Marshal  Lacy,  485. 

Bagnasco,  Makquis  de,  his  brave  defence  and  honourable  surrender  of  citadel  of 
Moutmelian,  besieged  by  French  and  Irish,  56-5". 

Barbets,  hostilities  between,  and  Irish,  182-183.     (See,  also,  Vandois.) 

Barcelona,  reduction  of,  by  Duke  of  Vendome,  and  his  creditable  notice  of  the 
Irish  there,  187-188.     Eeduction  of,  by  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  291-292. 

Barnwells,  of  French  origin,  amongst  the  conquerors  of  England,  ennobled  in 
Ireland,  and  rejiresented  by  officers  in  War  of  Eevolution  and  Irish  Brigade, 
77,  169,  220,  397,  443,  4.54,  469-471. 

Barrett,  fiimily  of  Norman  race,  settled  in  County  Cork.  Its  head.  Colonel  John, 
of  Castlemore,  after  ser^'ing  in  Ireland,  falls  gloriously  at  Landen,  172-174. 

Bart,  Jean,  celebrated  French  naval  officer,  escapes  from  Plymouth,  as  Lord  Mount- 
cashel  from  Enniskillen,  23-24. 

Bay,  Marquis  de.  General  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  defeats,  with  little  loss  and  inferior 
numbers,  English  and  Portuguese,  at  battle  of  Guadinna,  or  Gudina,  and 
supports  his  army  at  expense  of  Portugal,  271-272.  Beaten,  by  superior  force 
of  Allies,  at  battle  of  Saragossa,  275.  Decisively  repulsed  by  Major-General 
Hogan,  in  Portuguese  service,  at  siege  of  Campo-Mayor,  288-2S9. 

Beilew,  family  of  Norman  blood,  among  the  conquerors  of  England,  of  eminence 
in  Ireland,  ennobled  under  James  11. ,  and  of  note  in  War  of  Eevolution,  &c., 
79-81. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  remarkable  siege  and  capture  of  by  French,  at  which  Count  Lally 
distinguished,  474-476. 

Bernex,  Count  de,  routed  in  Savoy  by  St.  Euth  with  the  Irish,  54-56. 

Berwick,  1st  Duke  of,  and  Marshal.  His  parentage,  titles,  and  military  posts,  105- 
106.  Menioirandregiment  of,  142-149.  Capture  of,  at  Landen,  174-175.  Secret 
Jacobite  mission  of,  to  England,  183-184.  His  son,  2nd  Duke  of  Berwick  and 
Liria,  &c.,  previously  Marquis  of  Tiumouth,  148,  152,  291-292,  303,  339-340. 
Eegiment  of  Berwick,  address  from,  to  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII.,  at  Cobleutz,  and  his  rejily,  &c.,  633-634. 

Betagh,  ancient  family  of  Moyualty,  County  I\Ieath,  robbed  of  their  estate  by 
Anglo-sectarian  perjury,  and  gallantly  represented  in  Irish  Brigade,  45-46,  436, 
582-583. 

Bethune,  excellent  defence  of,  against  AlUes,  by  Lieutenant-General  Yauban  and 
Major-General  Michael  Eoth,  274. 

Blalveney,  Lieutenant-General  William  Lord,  of  Mount  Blakeney,  County  Limerick, 
defender  of  Stirhng  Castle  against  Prince  Charles,  and  of  Fort  St.  Philip  against 
Duke  de  Eichelieu,  423-424,  429-432,  505. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  Irish,  especially  Eegiment  of  Clare,  conspicuous  there,  224- 
229. 

Boisselot,  Major-General,  defender  of  Limerick  against  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Governor  of  Charleroy,  11-12,  176. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  as  Minister  of  Queen  Anne,  favours  succession  of  James  III., 
instead  of  George  L,  74-75,  296-297. 

Bouille,  Marquis  de,  conquers  Island  of  Tobago,  in  West  Indies,  aided  by  Eegiments 
of  Dillon  and  Walsh,  625.  Eecovers  Island  of  St.  Eustache,  accompanied  by 
Eegiment  of  Dillon,  and  shames  the  English  rapacity  there  bj^  his  honourable 
conduct,  625-629.     Also  reduces  Island  of  St.  Chi-istopher,  629. 

Bourke,  otherwise  Burke,  du  Bourg,  or  de  Burgo,  family  of  Norman  origin,  ennobled, 
and  very  powerful  in  Connaught  and  Ulstei',  136-137.  Colonel  Waiter,  granted 
a  2nd  regiment  (see  Athlone)  in  France;  finally  dies  a  Major-General  in  Spain; 
and  reference  to  other  officers  of  the  name  in  Irish  Brigade,  151. 

Breitenbach,  Colonel,  discreditably  abandoned  at  Hastenbeck  by  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 580.  As  Lieutenant-General,  repulsed  and  slain  by  Irish,  at  Mai'bourg, 
593-594. 

Brianoon,  intrenched  camp  at,  for  defence  of  Dauphine,  well  maintained  against 
Allies  by  Lieutenant-General  Arthur  Dillon,  272-274. 

Brigades,  Irish,  in  France,  commenced  under  Lord  Mountcashel,  7-9.  Number  of 
Irish  corps  there,  why  so  long  kept  up,  and  how  recruited,  157-164.  Decline 
of  Brigade,  from  about  1748,  479.  Dissolution  of,  by  results  of  1st  French 
Ec\olution,  633.  Services  of,  to  France,  during  a  century,  pronounced  invalu- 
able by  Count  de  Provence,  subsequently  Louis  XVIII. ;  old  officers  of,  presented 
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to  him  after  his  Restoration  ;  and  English  opposition  to  re-establishment  of  such 
a  force  there,  633-634. 

Brihuega,  Lieutenant-General  Stanliope  obliged  to  surrender  there,  277. 

Brisach,  taken  by  French,  and  preserved  by  an  Irishman  from  being  retaken  by 
stratagem,  221,  229-231. 

Brovme,  Colonel,  en  suite  to  Regiment  of  Lally,  with  Prince  Charles's  rear-guard, 
saves  it  on  march  for  Penrith,  403-404.  Escapes  from  Carlisle,  442-443.  As 
distinguished  at,  sent  with  account  of,  battle  of  Falkirk,  to  Louis  XV.,  and 
made  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  427.  With  a  detachment,  conveying  money 
from  France  for  Prince  Charles,  intercepted  by  Mac  Kays,  &c.,  440-'J4.3. 
Colonel  Browne  of  Moyne,  and  Major  Browne  of  Regiment  of  Dillon,  at 
reduction  of  Grenada,  and  slain  at  Savannah,  617,  618,  621-622. 

Bulkeley,  ennobled  British  family  of,  35.  Francis  and  Francis  Henry,  Lieutenants- 
General  in  France,  and  regiment  of,  there,  36-38.  That  corps  most  distinguished 
against  British  at  Fnntenoy  and  Laffeldt,  359,  470. 

Bullock,  recruits  for  L-ish  Brigade  sail  from,  at  night,  160-161. 

Bully,  Captain  of  the  Sheerness,  takes  a  party  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  &c.,  at  sea  to 
join  Prince  Charles,  396. 

Burgoyne,  Lieutenant-General,  his  surrender  in  America  beneficial  to  Catholics  in 
Iieland,  614. 

Bussy,  the  enemy  of  Count  Lally  in  India,  and  subsequently  in  France,  517-518, 
520-521,  528-529,  538-539,  543-544,  568-570. 

Butler,  family  of  Xorman  origin  in  Ireland,  ennobled,  and  otherwise  enainent,  in. 
several  branches,  149.     Statement  of  Lafaj^ette  respecting  that  name,  150. 

Byron,  Admiral,  beaten  at  sea  by  French  in  West  Indies,  620-621. 

Catcixato,  defeat  of  Imperiahsts  at,  by  Duke  of  Vendome,  where  Irish  present, 
240. 

Camerons,  among  earliest  supporters  of  Prince  Charles,  380.  Soonest  in  Edin- 
burgh, after  routing  of  Cope,  with  captured  flags  of  his  dragoons,  392.  Their 
chief,  Lochiel,  undeceives  English,  as  to  Highlanders  being  cannibals,  392. 
Jenny  Cameron,  mistress  of  Prince  Charles,  401.  Camerons,  in  frcfnt  of 
Prince's  left  wing  at  Falkirk,  reUeved  by  piquets  of  Irish  Brigade,  &c.,  425. 
At  Culloden,  break  the  Regiment  of  BarreU,  and  take  its  colours,  and  2  pieces 
of  cannon,  448,  450. 

Camisards,  or  Huguenots  of  the  Cevennes,  religious  persecution  of,  and  war 
against,  by  French  government,  219-220. 

Campbell,  General  John,  of  IMamore,  4th  Duke  of  Argyle,  disgraceful  charge 
against,  by  Captain  O'Xeill,  462. 

Cantillon,  Norman  faniilj-  of,  settled  at  Ballyheigh,  Co.  Kerry,  and  highly  con 
uected    in    Ireland,    till    exiled   for   loyalty  to    Stuarts ;    intermarried  with 
Bulkeley  family  in  France,  and  bear  title  of  Baron  of  Ballyheigh  there,  37-38. 
Glorious  death  of  Captain  James  Cantillon  at  ilalplaquet,  268-269.     Bravery 
of  his  son.  Chevalier  Thomas  de  Cantillon,  at  Laffeldt,  470. 

Carabiniers,  distinguished  French  corps  of,  saved  at  Luzzara,  by  Irish  Regiment 
of  Albemarle,  218.  KiU  some  of  Irish  Brigade,  by  mistake,  at  Fonteno}',  358- 
359. 

Carangoly,  good  defence  of,  by  an  Irish  officer,  O'Kennelly,  of  Regiment  of  Lally, 
538. 

Carleton,  Captain  George,  his  Memoii-s  cited,  as  imdoubtedly  authentic,  242,  246, 
250. 

Carlisle,  cowardly  surrender  of,  by  English  militia,  to  Prince  Charles,  388,  389, 
414,  419. 

Carrickfergus,  captured  by  Thurot,  589-591. 

Ciirthagena,  Count  O'Mahony  made  Governor  of,  by  Philip  Y.,  24.3. 

Cassano,  battle  of,  where  Irish  under  Duke  of  Vendome  very  distinguished,  and 
]>roportionably  eulogized  by  him,  233,  234. 

Castalla,  battle  of,  gallant  act  of  Captain  Waldron  of  27th  or  Enniskillen  Foot 
there,  358. 

Castelar,  brigade  of  Irish  infantry  o^  in  Spanish  service,  praised  at  Saragossa  and 
Villaviciosa,  275,  278. 

Castiglione,  victory  of,  greatly  owing  to  General  Arthur  Dillon,  240. 

Catholics  of  Ireland,  well  governed  by,  and  corresponding  supporters  of,  .James  II., 
against  the  Revolution,  3-7.  PuV)lic  faith  broken  with  them,  under  Revolu- 
tion,  by  substitution  of  a  persecuting,   impoverishing,  and  enslaving  Penal 
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Code,  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  limerick,  158-160,  216,  217,  220,  246, 
257,  258,  308,  341,  344,  355,  367,  368,  375,  376,  412,  413,  478,  502-505,  588, 
598-601,  61L,  612.  A  Stuart  restoration  thus  loner  the  only  hope  fr  Catholic 
liberation,  157,  158,  161,  163,  164,  193,  194,  216,  258,  259,  281,  282,  294-296, 
318-320,  322,  414-418.  Their  obligations  to  France  great,  but  fully  repaid  by 
their  services  to  her,  608.  The  gradual  relaxation  and  final  removal  of  the  yok& 
of  Anglo-sectarian  o])pression  imposed  upon  them,  chietljf  connected  with  the 
necesfiUy  for  England's  recruiting  in  Ireland  against  America  and  France,  608, 

609,  613-616. 

Catinat,  Lieutenant-General,  and  afterwards  Marshal  de,  appointed  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  command  against  Duke  of  Savoy,  54.  Highly  extols  intre[)idity  of  Irish 
under  him  at  victory  of  Marsaglia,  1771  Despatches  8  battalions  of,  against 
Vaudois,  with  great  effect,  180.  Kewards  a  party  of,  for  its  conduct  against 
one  of  Barbets,  182;  In  reducing  Ath,  has  the  Regiment  of  Lee  of  3  bat- 
talions, 186. 

Cavalier,  the  gallant  Camisard,  or  Huguenot,  leader  in  the  Cevennes,  &c.,  248. 

Chalandreu,  M.  de,  courage  of  Irish  with,  at  Gixiilestre,  171. 

Charlemont,  infantry  regiment  of,  120,  131,  132,  142. 

Charles  of  Austi-ia,  Archduke,  claimant  to  Crown  of  Spain,  set  up  by  Allies,  as- 
Charles  III.,  145,  234,  235.  Gets  possession  of  Catalonia,  &c.,  240.  And, 
through  English  naval  aid,  of  Sardinia  aud  Minorca,  262.  His  army  gaining- 
battle  of  SaiMgossa,  he  enters  Matj-id,  but  is  badly  received  there,  and  hao  to 
quit  it,  275-277.  As  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  unnectssarily  continues  war 
against  France,  till  beaten,  and  forced  to  make  peace  at  Rastadt,  289-291. 
Unjustly  imprisons  his  near  relatives,  the  Princesses  Sobieski,  to  obtain  naval 
protection  of  George  I.  against  Spain ;  exhibiting  further  meanness  and 
tyranny,  on  the  frustratiou  of  that  imprisonment  policy  by  success  of  Sir 
Charles  Wogau's  enterprise  to  Inspruck,  and  its  result,  in  marriage  of  James 
III.,  308-313.  By  combining  with  Russia  to  force  a  foreign  or  Saxon  King  on 
Poland;  provokes  war  with  France,  327,  328.  Death  of,  occasions  War  of 
Austrian  Succession,  332. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  Prince,  birth  and  description  of,  313,  339,  340.  His  Isfc 
design  of  landing  in  Great  Britain,  with  French  aid,  under  Count,  afterwards 
Marshal,  Saxe,  and  with  best  prosjiects  of  support  there,  fi-ustrated  by  the 
weather,  .341-344.  His  2nd  enterprise,  from  his  landing  in  Scotland  till  his 
return  there  fi'om  England,  368,.  379-406.  Sequel  of  that  enterprise  to  his 
escape  to  France,  419-465.  Additional  allusions  to  him  on  the  Continent,  or 
in  British  Isles,  72,  370-374,  376-378,  414-417,  469,  473,  475,  505-507,  609, 

610,  624.     His  death,  &c.,  631,  632. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  his  review  and  praise,  as  Viceroy,  of  the  Georgeite  militia  in 
Dublin,  413,  414.  His  complimentary  verses  at  the  Castle  to  "the  dangerous 
Papist,"  of  due  political  siguiticance,  418. 

Chiai-i,  Irish,  at  repulse  of  "French  there,  described  as  acting  most  bravely, 
195,  196. 

Clan  or  patriarchal  system  of  societv,  traits  of,  in  Ireland,  127-128,  and  among 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  390,  449. 

Clancart}%  Douough  Mac  Carthy,  Earl  of,  his  extensive  property,  loyalty  to  James 
II.,  capture,  impiisonment,  and  spoliation  by  Williamites,  escape  to  France, 
appointment  there  by  James  to  command  of  1  of  his  Troops  of  Irish  Horse- 
Guards,  return  to  England,  exile  thence  on  a  \¥illiamite  pension  of  £300' 
a  year,  and  death  abroad,  10,  11,  64-70.  His  son  and  successor,  Earl  Robert, 
in  British  navy,  assisted  by  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  recover  his  family 
property,  but,  illegally  prevented  doing  so  by  the  "  ascendancy"  legislatui-e  in 
Dublin,  joins  the  Stuart  cause  in  France,  70-72.  Curious  account  of  his  mode 
of  life  and  opinions  there,  72-75.  Remarkable  interview  with  his  friend 
Count  Lally,  en  route  for  Paris,  569.  Clancarty,  infantry  regiment  o^ 
139-142. 

Clan-Colla,  conquerors  of  greater  portion  of  Uladh,  or  Ulster,  in  4th  century;  of 
whom  Mac  Donalds  of  Scotland  a  leading  branch,  330-331,  449. 

Clare,  O'Briens,  Viscounts  of  Clare  and  Earls  of  Thomond,  connected  with 
Jacobite  cause  in  Ireland,  or  Irish  Brigade  in  France,  and  infantry  Regiment 
of  Clare  or  O'Brien,  26,  27,  38-4(i. 
element  XL,  Pope,  (John  Francis  Albani)  sends  presents,  by  Duke  of  Berwick,  for 
James  II.,  his  Queen,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  (or  James  HI.)  at  St. 
Germain,  as  well  as  a  subscription  for  the  exiled  Irish  Jacobites,  144.     God- 
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father  of  Princegs  Sobieski,  subsequently  Queen  of  James  III. ;  liononrs  her 
Irish  liberators  from  her  Austro-Hanoverian  captivity;  and,  to  the  last,  a 
zealous  firiend  and  supporter  of  James,  313,  314. 

Clifton,  skirmish  at,  between  English  and  Highlanders,  404,  405. 

Clive,  Lord  dishonourable,  or  untruthful,  and,  as  an  officer,  unworthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  his  Iiish  contemporary.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  536,  537,  545,  o(>7. 

Cockburne,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  English  Governor  of  Isle  of  St.  Eustache,  or 
Eustacia,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chevalier  O'Connor,  of  the  Regiment  of 
Walsh.  Treated  with  noble  liberality  by  the  Marquis  de  Bouille'.  That  cap- 
ture, by  the  Irish  officer,  the  subject  of  a  fine  engraving  in  France,  625-G27. 

Comerford  family,  of  note  in  Ireland  from  reign  of  King  John,  and  subsequently 
in  French  and  Spanish  services,  275,  427. 

Conflans,  M.  de,  French  Admiral,  through  a  shifting  of  the  wind,  intercepted  and 
defeated  by  English  Admiral  Hawke,  whereby  the  landing  fi-om  France,  in 
Munster,  of  25,000  men,  including  Irish  Brigade,  prevented,  585-587. 

Cooke,  Matthew,  Lieutenant-General,  and  Matthew,  Major-General,  in  service  of 
France,  memoirs  of,  332  and  595. 

Coote,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  afterwards  Lieutenant-General,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Chidley  Coote  of  Ash-Hill,  County  Limerick,  appointed  to  command 
against  French  in  Camatic,  530,  535.  His  honourable  career,  from  memorable 
Council  of  War  before  affair  of  Plassey,  to  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  with 
other  particulars  respecting  him,  536-567. 

Cope,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John,  Georgeite  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland, 
out-manoeuvred,  and  utterly  routed  by  Jacobites  at  Preston-Pans,  or  Glads- 
muir,  380-385. 

Corsica,  Irish  serve  with  French  there ;  most  unjust  or  disgraceful  subjugation  of, 
by  French;  oppression  of,  by  Genoa,  Mke  that  of  Ireland  by  England,  &c., 
375-376,  605-608. 

Cox,  Sir  Richard,  Judge,  and  author  of  Hibernia  Anglicana,  endeavours  to  subject 
all  the  Irish  Catholics,  or  Jacobites,  with  estates,  to  confiscation,  after  battle 
of  the  Boyne ;  succeeds  in  procuring  the  landed  proscription  of  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  of  whose  property  and  that  of  King  James,  he  gets  a  portion ;  illegally 
imprisons  for  a  year  an  Irish  writer,  Mac  Curtin,  for  exposing  his  misrepresen- 
tations respecting  the  old  Irish,  previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman  intrusion ; 
active  in  trjdng  and  hanging  Irish  engaged  as  recruits  for  Irish  Brigade;  and 
thus  duly  interested  in  Hanoverian  succession,  67,  295,  296. 

Creagh,  family,  respectable  in  Limerick  for  centuries,  a  branch  of  O'Neills  of 
Tradry,  County  Clare;  Sir  Michael  Creagh  and  his  regiment  of  infantry  in 
War  of  Revolution,  afterwards  that  of  Dublin,  in  France,  &c.,  132-135,  142. 
Captain  (finally  Major-General)  James  Creagh  of  Irish  Brigade,  at  Fontenoy, 
365. 

Cremona,  famous  surprise  of,  by  Prince  Engene,  and  his  expulsion,  after  a  contest 
of  about  1 1  hours,  viost  honourable  to  Irish  there,  197-217. 

Crimea,  campaigns  of  Marshal  Lacy  in,  486-490. 

Crofton,  Henry,  Colonel  of  Regiment  of  Irish  Dragoons,  in  service  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  made  Brigadier,  for  his  bravery  at  Daroca,  and  soon  after  taken 
prisoner,  but  released,  242,  243.  Distinguished,  with  his  regiment,  in  routing 
Portuguese  cavalry,  at  Marquis  de  Bay's  victory  over  Anglo-Portuguese,  for 
which  created  Major-General,  271-272.  Transfers  his  regiment  to  Lord 
Kilmallock,  277.  At  Brihuega  and  Villaviciosa  remarkable  for  his  ardour 
against  the  English  and  Germans,  278.  Further  services  of^  in  district  of 
Cervera,  against  Carlist  miquelet-leader  Chover,  &c.,  283.  Dies  a  Lieutenant- 
General  in  Spain,  to  the  last  a  zealous  Jacobite  loyalist,  283. 

CuUoden,  battle  of,  its  ruinous  antecedents  for  the  Jacobites,  443-447.  General 
account  of  the  action,  447-452.  Particul.ars  respecting  piquets  of  Irish 
Brigade  there,  452-455. 

Cumberland,  Duke  o^  son  of  George  TL,  commands  Allies  in  Flanders,  and 
breaks  through  French  centre  at  Fontenoy,  though  finally  defeated,  350-353, 
356-359.  Foiled  between  Shap  and  Penrith,  and  before  Chfton,  in  attemi)ting 
to  cut  off  rear-guard  of  Highland  army,  retiring  to  Scotland,  403-405.  In 
proceeding  to  recover  Carlisle,  from  its  little  Jacobite  garrison,  with  an 
irresistible  force,  indulges  in  unbecoming  swagger  and  equivocation ;  and 
selects  the  barbarian  Hawley  there,  to  command  fur  him  in  Scotland,  419-420. 
Alter  Hawley's  defeat  at  Falkirk,  assumes  that  command,  and  relieves 
Stirling  Castle,   431.     Advances  by  Perth  to  Aberdeen,   marking  his  route 
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witli  plunder  and  sacrilege,  433-434.  Thence  proceeds  to  engage  Highland 
army  at  Culloden,  with  every  advantage  of  numbers,  condition,  &c.,  on  his 
side,  and  thus  defeats  them,  443-451.  Acts  very  commendably  towards 
piquets  of  Irish  Brigade  that  surrender  after  the  engagement,  453-456.  Com- 
manding Alhes  in  Netherlands,  is  defeated  by  French  at  LafFeldt,  and  most 
probably  saved,  only  by  Sir  John  Ligonier,  from  being  either  killed  or  made 
prisoner  there  by  Irish  Brigade,  466-469.  His  defeat  rejoiced  at  by 
Jacobites  in  Scotland,  473.  His  mortification  at  French  capture  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  475.  Outgeneralled  by  Marshal  Saxe,  who  consequently  invests 
and  takes  Maestricht,  476-477.  Breaks  down  most  wretchedly  in  Germany, 
at  Hastenbeck  and  Closter-Seven  ;  is,  on  returning  to  England,  received  with 
corresponding  displeasure  by  his  father,  George  II. ;  and  closes  his  professional 
career  with  a  resignation  of  all  his  military  posts,  579-581. 
Cusack,  family  of  French  origin,  established  in  Ireland  under  King  John,  attached 
to  their  country  and  religion,  and  i:)roportionable  suiferers,  from  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  Williamite  revolution.  Richard  Edmond  de,  of  Irish  Brigade, 
Marechal  de  Camp,  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis  in  France,  and  of  St.  Jago  in  Spain, 
&c.,  606-608. 

Danes  aid  England  against  Ireland,  in  1690  and  1691,  with  11  regiments,   189. 

Elsewhere  mentioned,  218,  22-i,  226. 
Darcy,  Patrick,  Count,  Chevalier,  Marechal  de  Camp,  &c.,  memoir  of,  622-625. 
Daroca,  Irish  distinguished  at,  242,  243. 
Davenant,  English  Envoy  at  Genoa,  and  Ensign  Thomas  Davenant,  lies  about  Irish 

connected  with,  314,  471,  472. 
Derby,  Hic;hland  army,  under  Prince  Charles,  arrives  there,  391.    Causes  for  retreat 

from,  398,  399. 
D'Estaing,  Count,  in  East  Indies  with  Count  Lally,  511,  518,  520.    In  West  Indies 

and  America  wath  Irish,  617-522. 
Dettingeu,  battle  of,  333-335.     George  11.  and  the  Black  Horse  there,  334,  367. 
Devils,  Irish  remarked  to  fight  like,  435,  469. 
Dillon,  family,  and  regiment  of,  in  Irish  Brigade,  with  successive  Colonel-Proprietors 

of  the  name,  27,  28,  46-53.     Other  Dillons,  94,  212,  213,  215,  245,  618,  621. 
Dorriugton,  William,  Lieutenant-General,  and  his  regiment,  at  first  Eoj-al  Irish 

Fo'ot  Guards,  89-98. 
Dragoons,  a  pied,  or  dismounted,  2  Irish  regiments  of,  or  King's  and  Queen's,  in 

France,  61,  142.     King's,  77,  84.     Queen's,  84-89.     Distinguished  in  Italy  and 

Spain,  at  Marsaglia,  the  Ter,  &c.,  179-181,  185-187. 
Drake,  Captain  Peter  of  Drakerath,  County  Meath,  in  Irish  Brigade,  Memoirs  of 

cited,  77,  82,  ISS,  190,  237,  257,  258,  264,  265,  270. 
Dromc;old,  Colonel,  exposes  Voltaire's  cross  injustice  to  Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy, 

3'J0-361. 
Dublin,  regiment  of,  in  France.     (See  Creagh.) 
Dudenhoven,  in  Germany,  Irish  signalized  at,  169-170. 

Dunkeld,  Lord,  Brigadier,  leads  Irish  Brigade  at  battle  of  Laffeldt,  468,  470. 
Dunkirk,  defence  of,  against  Duke  of  York,  by  General  of  Brigade,  O'Meara,  333. 
Dutch,  aid  England  against  Ireland  in  1689  with  2,  in  1690  with  18,  in  1691  with 

15,  regiments,  189.     Large  WUhamite  grants  of  Irish  Jacobite  estates  to,  40, 

67-69,  77,  87.     Sufi'er  by  Irish  at  Blenheim  and  Bamillies,  227-229,  237.    Troops, 

engaged  to  uphold  Hanoverian  dynastj'  iu   Britain,  302,  342,  388,  419,  420. 

Driven  by  England  into  war,  and  shamefully  plundered  at  St.  Eustache,  625. 

Honourably  treated  there  by  French  as  Allies,  628. 

England,  in  Ireland  found  so  unjust,  as  to  be  considered  only  worthy  of  distrust, 
119.     (See  further  under  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  Irish  Brigades.) 

Enniskillen,  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Lord  Mountcashel  against,  12-21. 

Eugene  of  Savoy,  Prince,  170,  171,  195-214,  217-219,  224-234,  240,  244,  245,  259, 
260,  263-266,  274,  285,  289-291,  328,  484. 

Falkiek,  battle  of,  and  good  service  of  Irish  piquets  there,  424-427. 

Fingal,  Robert  Plunkett,  6th  Earl  of,  and  Captain  of  Regiment  of  Berwick,  in  Irish 

Brigade,  &c.,  330-332. 
Fitz-Gerald,  familv,  of  Continental  origin,  ennobled  and  powerful  in  Ireland,  116- 

119.     Officers"  named,  in  Irish  Brigade,  44,  45,  107,  108,  119,  120. 
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Fitz- James,  Irisli  horse  regiment  of,  155,  333,  350,  352,  365,  396,  397,  425,  435-437, 
445,  446,  452,  453,  456,  457,  466,  472,  579,  582,  583,  597,  598. 

Fitz-Maurice,  family,  of  Norman  race  and  high  rank  in  Ireland,  of  whom  several 
officers  in  Irish  Brigade,  38,  629. 

Fontenoy,  victory  of  French  at,  greatly  owing  to  Irish  Brigade,  350-367. 

Friburgh,  siege  of,  and  Irish  there,  289,  290. 

Galmoy,  Pierce  Butler,  3rd  Lord,  Lieutenant-General,  and  his  2  Irish  regiments, 

of  horse  and  of  foot,  149-150,  &c. 
Gaydon,  Chevalier  Richard,  Major  of  Regiment  of  Dillon,  1  of  PrincQSS  Sobieski's 

liberators,  310-314.     Major-General  John,  his  brother,  322,  323. 
Graebenstein,  surjjrise  of  French  at,  fatal  to  Regiment  of  Fitz-James,  597,  598. 
Grant,  Irish  officer  of  Regiment  of  Lally,  Engineer,  and  Colonel  of  Artillery  to 

Prince  Charles,  &c.,  385,  386,  388,  401,  403,  429,  430. 
Grattan,  Henry,  his  description  of  the  great  prosperity  in  Ii-eland  from  Free  Trade 

and  Legislative  Independence,  029,  630. 
Guards,  Irish  Foot,  regiment  of    (See  Dorrington.)    Guards,  Irish  Horse,  2  Troops 

of,  61-76,  142.     Distinguished  against  Germans  in  Flanders,  168,  169. 

Hamiltoxs,  of  Irish  branch  of  house  of  Abercorn,  brothers,  in  service  of  France 

and  James  IL,  14-17,  33,  .34,  183,  250. 
Hanover,  house  of,  majority  of  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  long  opposed 

to,  252,  254,  256,  299-300,  307,  317-319,  321-322,  341,  342,  604,  624. 
Hanway,  Captain,  of  MUford,  takes  some  of  Irish  Brigade  at  sea,  390,  397. 
Hawley,  Lieutenant-General,  Henry.     (See  Cumberland  and  Falkirk.) 
Hochstedt,  1st  battle  of,  or  defeat  of  Imperialists  by  French,  with  high  honour  to 

Ii-ish  Brigade,  especially  Regiment  of  Clare,  222.     (See,  liliewise,  as  2nd  battle 

of  Hochstedt,  Blenlieim,  and  234.) 
Hooke,  Nathaniel,  Baron  de,  of  Hooke  Castle,  County  Waterford,  Major-General, 

Commander  of  Order  of  St.  Louis,  &c.,  329-330. 

Independent  Companies,  3,  of  Jacobite  army  in  France,  141,  142. 
India,  war  between  French  and  English  there,  507-567. 

Jacobites,  Irish,  fidelity  of,  28-32,  161,  102,   104,  189,   190,  193,  194.     English, 

conduct  of,  very  inferior  to  that  of  Scotch,  385,  393-395,  406,  632. 
James  II. ,  his  rece})tion  of  Irish  forces  in  France  after  Treaty  of  Limerick,  28-31. 

His  restoration  twice  apparently  prevented  by  weather,  165,  166,  183-185.     His 

good-nature  at  St.  Germain,  190.     His  death  there,  192. 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  or  James  III.,  2,  3,  157,  192-194,  216,  252-259,  261, 

269,  270,  280-284,  2SG,  287,  293-314,  310-322,  324-327.     (See,  likewise,  his  son, 

Charles  Edward,  and  604,  605.) 

Kelly,  Rev.  George,  Protestant  Jacobite,  Irish  Stuart  correspondent  from  England 
with  Continent,  and  Secretary  to  Prince  Charles,  369-371,  373,  380,  .382,  385. 

Keppel,  Joost  Van,  created  Earl  of  Albemarle  by  William  III.,  granted  all  Lord 
Clare's  estate,  40. 

Kilmallock,  Dominick  Sarsfield,  4th  Lord,  Colonel  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  in 
Ireland,  1st  Lieutenant  of  2nd  Troop  of  Irish  Horse  Guards,  and  Colonel  of 
King's  Regiment  of  Dismounted  Dragoons  in  France,  S2-S4.  David,  5th  Lord, 
Governor  of  Badajos,  and  Colonel  of  Irish  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  killed  at 
Villaviciosa,  277-279. 

Knowles,  Commodore,  intercepts  greater  portion  of  Regiment  of  Fitz-James,  &c., 
sailing  to  join  Prince  Charles  in  Scotland,  436,  437. 

L.vcv,  family,  of  Norman  origin,  in  County  Limerick,  178,  481.  Field  Marshal 
Count  Peter,  of  Irish  Brigade,  and  in  service  of  Russia,  481-499. 

Laffcldt,  battle,  defeat  of  Allies  there,  and  bravery  of  Irish  Brigade,  467-474. 

La  Hogue,  battle,  loss  of  jirevents  restoration  of  James  II.,  165,  166. 

Lall}',  or  O'Mullallv,  family  of  old  Milesian  origin,  345-346.  Lieutenant-General 
Count,  and  regiment  of,  till  Peace  of  1748,  .346-351,  353,  354,  356,  360,  364, 
365,  396,  397,  437,  454,  465,  470,  471,  475-477.  Till  return  from  India  to 
France,  execution,  and  vindication  of  there,  505-579. 

Landau,  reduction  of,  and  Irish  at,  289,  290. 

Landen,  battle,  defeat  of  William  HI.,  and  gaMantry  of  Irish  there,  171-176. 
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Lawless,  Sir  Patrick,  Lieutenanfc-GeneraL,  Ambassador  from  Spain  to  England,  and 
Agent  to  Queen  Anne  from  her  brother,  23a,  286,  287. 

Lee,  A^ndrew,  Lieutenant-General,  Commander  of  Order  of  St.  Louis,  and  his  regi- 
ment, 33-35,  38,  39.     Distinguished  in  Savoy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  56  ''2^ 
224,  280,  261.  ,  '      ""' 

Lisle,  gallant  defence  of,  by  Marshal  de  Boiifflers,  with  Lieutenant-General  Andrew 
Lee  and  other  Irish,  &c.,  260,  261. 

London,  panics  there,  258,  295,  399,  407,  408. 

Lucan,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  1st  Earl  of,  Major-General,  memoir  of,  &c.,  62-64,  165, 
1G8,  174-176.  His  son,  James  Francis  Edward,  2nd  Earl,  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  Captain  of  Body  Guard  to  Philip  V.  of  Spau^  reformed 
Colonel  to  Lish  Horse  Kegiment  of  Nugent  in  France,  &c.,  291,  292,  318-320. 

Luttrell,  family,  of  Norman  origin,  settled  at  Luttrell's-town,  County  Dublin,  &c., 
98-99.  Simon,  Privy  Counsellor,  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  M.P.  for  that  County, 
Governor  of  City,  and  Colonel  of  Dragoons  under  King  James  in  Ireland,  and 
in  France,  Colonel  of  Queen's  Regiment  of  Infantry,  &c.,  100-105. 

Luxembourg,  Marshal  de,  defeats  William  ILL  at  Steinkirk  and  Landen,  &c,  167- 
16S,  171-172. 

Luzzara,  battle  of,  and  Irish  present,  217-219. 

Lynch,  Captain,  at  Cremona,  213-215.  Dominick,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Eegiment 
of  Lallj-,  noted  in  Scotland  and  at  Lafieldt,  471.  Colonel  en  Second  of 
Eegiment  of  ^Yalsh,  and  Lieutenant-General,  622. 

Mac.\p.tney.  George,  Lord,  Governor  of  Isle  of  Grenada,  reduced  by  French  and 
Irish,  617-619. 

Mac  Carthy.     (See  Claucarty,  and  Mountcashel. ) 

Mac  Donagh,  or  Mac  Donough,  Shgo  sept,  and  Clare  branch,  ofhcers  of,  in  Irish 
Brigade,  95-97,  210,  215,  357,  361,  366-367. 

Mac  Donald,  clan  of  Scotland.  (See  Clan  Colla.)  Among  earliest  followers  of 
Prince  Charles,  380,  381.  Bravery  of,  at  Falkirk,  424,  425.  Paiinous  mis- 
conduct of,  at  CuUoden,  yet  noble  death  of  Alexaoder,  Chieftain  of  Keppoch, 
there,  449,  450.  Flora,  adventures  of,  with  Captain  O'Neill  and  Prince  Charles,- 
458,  459,  462,  463.  Duke  of  Tarentum  and  Marshal  *)f  France,  officer  in 
Irish  Brigade,  460. 

Mac  Donnell,  of  ilaj'o  race,  Francis,  son  of  Henry,  in  Austri^m  service,  capturer  of 
]\Iarshal  de  Yilleroy  at  Cremona,  &c.,  200-202,  207-209. 

Mac  EUigot,  Poger,  of  County  Kerry,  Colonel  of  Foot,  in  Ireland  and  France,  &c., 
139-14L 

Maccrennis,  or  ^lac  Guinness,  sept  of  highest  Ulster  or  Iiian  blood,  represented  in 
Irish  Brigade,  330-332. 

Mac  Geoghegaus,  of  Westnieath,  various  oiEcera  of,  especially  Chevalier  Alexander, 
distinguished  in  India,  419,  420,  531-534,  559,  560. 

Macguires,  Barons  of  EnniskiUen,  and  others  of  the  name  in  Irish  Brigade,  270. 

MacSheehys,  of  Clan  Colla  origin,  in  Irish  Brigade,  619,  620. 

Mac  Swiny,  or  Mac  Sweeny,  of  Ulster  race,  iLnights  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Louis,  249. 

Maestricht,  reduction  o:^  and  Irish  at,  477. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  and  gallantry  of  Irish  Brigade  and  James  IIL  there, 
263-270. 

Mariborough,  Duke  of,  105,  140,  223-229,  235,  236,  243,  244,  259-231,  263-271,  274, 
283-280,  239,  305. 

Melazzo,  in  Sicily,  defeat  of  Germans  there  by  Irish,  320,  321. 

Mountcashel,  Justin  Mac  Carthy,  Lord,  commander  of  1st  Irish  Brigade,  &c.,  7-24^ 
His  regiment,  and  services  on  Continent,  32,  33,  54-59,  176. 

Nugent,  famil}',  of  Norman  origin,  ennobled,  and  numerous  in  Ireland.  Christopher, 
of  Dardistown,  Major-General  of  Cavalry,  and  his  Eegiment  of  Horse,  &c., 
153-155.  Chevalier,  or  Sir  Peter,  Baronet,  Lieutenant -Colonel  of  Eegiment  of 
Fitz-James,  and  Lieutenant-General  of  Cavalry,  613.  Chevalier  Louis  Francis, 
last  officer,  in  France,  of  Irish  Brigade,  638.     (See,  also,  Westmeath.) 

O'EriRSE,  Connaught  sept,  members  of,  distinguished  abroad,  230,  243,  464. 

O  Briens,  441,  465.     (See  Clare. ) 

U'Cahan,  O'Kean,  or  OKane.  Ulster  sept  and  Clare  branch,  officers  of,  noticed  in 

French  and  EngUsh  services,  238,  260-268.     Eory  Dall,  and  James  VI.,  12'J. 
O'Callaghans  of  Munster,  in  Spauish,  French,  and  English  services,  279,  2S0. 
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O'Carrolls  of  Ely,  of  honourable  antiquity,  and  eminent  for  bravery  *ct  home  and 
abroad,  84-66,  176-178,  217,  232,  234,  239,  242-243,  245,  24'.),  3S7,  &c. 

O'Connells,  amongst  oldest  races  in  Kerry,  officers  of  the  name  in  France,  610-612. 
Major-General  Count  Daniel,  &c.,  of  Irish  Brigade  in  French  and  British 
services,  634-638. 

O'Crowleys,  or  O'Crolys,  from  Connaught,  subsequently  established  at  Kilshallow, 
County  Cork,  officers  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  XV. ,  and  XVI.,  fee,  518,  519. 

O'Donnells  of  Tir-Connell,  celebrity  of,  &c.,  108-113.  Brigadier  Daniel,  in  Irish 
Brigade,  113-115.  Less  noted  clan  of  County  Clare,  114.  Hugh,  orBaU-dearg, 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  ISO,  181,  183. 

O'Driscoll,  sept  of  Munster,  of  Ithian  origin.  Officers  of,  Stuart  loyalists,  plundered 
as  such  by  Cromwellian  and  VViliiamite  revolutionists,  and  distinguished,  in 
Ireland,  aud  on  the  Continent,  250,  251,  261. 

O'Dunnes,  of  Iregan,  Queen's  County,  chief  officer  of,  in  Irish  Brigade,  Humphrey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Commandant  at  Grenada,  West  Indies,  &c.,  618. 

O'Dwyers,  of  Kilnamanagh,  County  Tipperary,  officers  in  Jacobite  war;  in  Erance, 
including  several  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis;  in  Austria,  and  in  Russia,  248-249. 

O'Farrells  of  Annaly,  in  War  of  Bevolution,  and  Irish  Brigade,  &c.,  63,  584. 

O'Gara,  sept  of  Connaught,  connected  with  native  literature,  and  Stuart  loj'alists. 
Oliver,  Colonel  of  Infantry  in  Ireland  under  James  II. ;  on  Continent,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  King's  Foot  Guards,  and  Colonel  of  Qneen's  Dismounted 
Dragoons,  &c.,  86-88,  96,  242. 

O'Kennedys,  of  Dalcassian  race,  &c.,  contribute  officers  and  Chevaliers  of  St.  Louis 
to  several  corps  of  the  Brigade,  549,  550. 

O'Mabony,  family  of  Munster,  of  doubly  royal  origin,  &c.  Chief  officer  in  Erench 
and  Spanish  services,  Lieutenant-General  Count  Daniel,  Commander  of  Order 
of  St.  Jago,  204,  205,  207,  208,  210-213,  215-217,  220,  221,  231,  232,  235,  241- 
243,  245,  247-251,  261,  262,  273,  275-278,  280,  233,  293. 

O'Mearas,  of  Tiiiperary,  in  Irish  Brigade.     (See  Dunkirk.) 

O'.Moraris,  of  Roscommon,  represented  in  Brigade.     (See  also  Dnnldrk.) 

O'Murphys,  of  Wexford,  officers  of  name,  in  Jacobite  war,  and  Irish  Brigr.dc,  of 
whom  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Regiment  of  Lally  most  noted,  519,  521,  ."iv5. 

O'Neills,  of  Tirone,  account  of  sept  of,  down  to  Brigadier  Gordon,  Colonel  of 
Regiment  of  Cbarlemont  in  France,  &c.,  120-132,  32,3,  .^/24.  'O'Neills,  of 
Tradry,  County  Clare,  of  a  different  race,  132.  Cajrtiin,  the  companion  of 
Prince  Charles  and  Flora  MacDonald  in  Scotland,  3SS,  457-463. 

Ormon<le,  James  Butler,  2nd  and  last  Duke  of,  head  of  the  Jacobite  party,  89,  175, 
282-285,  299,  302-305,  316-322,  342,  344,  408-412. 

O'Kourkes,  of  Brefny  or  Loitrim,  in  France,  Spain,  amd  Russia,  201,  2S0. 

Orrery,  Earl  of,  the  ti-eachcrous  Secretary  for  James  III.  in  England,  seorcfc 
])ensioner  of  Georgeite  government,  309. 

O'Sliaughoessy,  Major-General  William,  of  Gort,  County  Galwivy,  &c.,  336,  337. 

O'Shea,  or  Shee,  sept  of  Iveragh  in  Kerry,  till  12th  centur3%  fee.  Captain,  of 
Fitz-James  s  Regiment  of  Horse,  with  Prince  Charles  in  Scotland,  437,  433, 
452,  456,  611. 

O'SuUivans,  anciently  of  Tipperary,  subsequently  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  dis- 
tinguished abroad.  Serjeant  Joseph,  of  Irish  Brigade,  martjTed  Jacob! t; 
loyalist  in  1715,  at  London,  374,  375.  Colonel  John,  Adjutant-Gcfneral  aud 
Quarter-Master  General  to  Prince  Charles  in  17-t5  and  1748,  i&c,  375-382, 
3S7,  388,  399-40.3,  426,  427,  4.S2,  433,  439,  440,  446,  447,  452,  457,  45S,  460, 
461,  463,  465.     Morty  Ogc,  death  of,  and  lamentation  for,  502,  503. 

Oudeuarde,  defeat  of  Erench  there,  259,  260. 

Parker,  Captain,  corrected,  respecting  Dorrington's  (or  Royal  Irish)  Regiment,  at 

Malplaquet,  &c.,  267,  2G8,  297,  298. 
Pego,  success  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Driscoll  there,  250,  2ol. 
Punnacoil,  brave  defence  of,  by  Colonel  0' Kennedy,  549,  550. 
Peterborough,  Lord,  unscrupulous  character  and  conduct  of,  241,  242. 
Piiiiii.  v..  Kin-  of  Spain,  195,  2,34,  235,  241-243,  249,  262,  271,  272,  275-280,28.3, 

286,  291,  292,  .303,  315,  316,  344. 
Philipsburgh,  reduction  of,  and  Irish  at,  328. 
Pdlanil.     (See  Lacy.) 

Piindicherry,  long  resistance  of,  under  Count  Lally,  547-562. 
Power,  family  of  Norman  origin,  ennobled  in  Ireland,  and  ofiicers  Darned^  there,  and 

on  Continent,  lo'l,  135. 
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Queen  of  James  II.,  a  favourite  of  the  Irish,  &c.,  261. 

KisnLLiES,    defeat  of  French,  and  gallantry  of  Kegiment   of  Clare  there,   &c., 

2.35-239. 
Eosbach,  victory  of  Prussians,  and  bravery  of  Regiment  of  Fitz- James  at,  &c., 

5SI-5S4. 
Both,  or  Rothe,  Kilkenny  family  of,  Laeutenants-General  Michael,  and  Charles 

Edward,  and  regiment  of,  91-94. 
Russia,     (See  Lacy.) 

Saragossa,  battle  of,  and  distinction  of  Count  O'Mahony  and  other  Irish  there, 

275,  276. 
Sarsfield,  Vicomte  de,  Lieutenant-General,  his  brother,  Colonel  of  Regiment   of 

Provence,  and  the  Chevalier  Edmund,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  Irish  Brigade, 

630,  631.     (See,  also,  Kilmallock,  and  Lucan.)  _       . 

Schellenberg,    battle  of,    Major-General  Andrew   Lee   distinguished   there,    &c., 

223,  224. 
Scotland.     (See  references  under  James   III.,   his  son.   Prince  Charles  Edward, 

and  Union. ) 
Seron,  castle  of,  successes  of  its  Irish  garrison,  245,  249. 

Sheldon,  Dominick,  Lieutenant-General,  his  Irish  regiments,  &c.,  76,  152,  153,  620. 
Sheridan,  or  O'Sheridan,  family,  origin  of.  Sir  Thomas,  Governor,  &:c.,  to  Prince 

Charles,  and  Sir  Michael,  his  Aide-de-Camp,  &c.,  369,  371-374,  382,  386,  388, 

401,  427,  432,  457. 
Ship,  Lieutenant  John,  his  experience  of  serving  with,  and  character  of,  the  Irish, 

as  soldiers,  435,  436. 
Shortall,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas,  of  Regiment  of  Clare,    and  old  Kilkeuuy 

family  of,  595-597. 
Sicily,    preserved    by   Count    0':Mahouy    for    Philip  V.,    262,  273.      (See,  also, 

Melazzo.) 
Skelton,  Major-General  Charles,  and  other  Jacobite  officers  of  that  loyal  name, 
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Smugglers  In  Ireland,  162,  465,  611,  612.     In  England,  402,  407,  421. 

Sobieski  family,  connexion  of,  with  Stuarts,  30S-314. 

Spire,  battle  of,  defeat  of  Allies  at,  and  bravery  of  Irish  horse  there,  221. 

Stapletou,  Brigadier  Walter,  commander  of  piquets  from  Irish  Brigade  with  Prince 

Charles  in  Scotland,  distinguished,  and  deceased  there,  396,  397,  422,  424,  425, 

427,  433,  435,  438,  452-455. 
St.  Christopher  and  St.  Eustache,  isles  of     (See  Bouillg.) 
St.  David,  fort,  reduced  by  Count  Lally,  510-512. 
St.  George,  fort,  siege  of,  by  Count  Lally,  518-524. 
St.  Ruth,  Lieutenant-General,  successful  campaign  of,  in  Savoy,  with  French  and 

Irish,  54-56. 
Sweden.     (See  Lacy.) 

Talbot,  Brigadier  Richard,  Colonel  of  Regiments  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  39,  116. 

Captain,  of  Prince  Charles,  with  supplies  for  Scotland,  440-443. 
Thiirot,  his  expedition  to  land  in  Ulster,  reduction  of  Carrickfergus,  and  death, 

584,  585,  588-593. 
Toulon,  siege  of;  and  Dillons  distinguished  at,  244,  245. 
Tournay,  sieges  of,  and  Ii'ish  there,  263,  367,  368. 
Trade  and  industry,  Itoiu  circumstanced  under  Anglo-sectarian  legislation  in  Ireland, 

417,  612. 
Tyrconnell,  William  Talbot,  2nd  Earl  of,  Aide-de-Camp  to  Duke  of  Orleans  m 

Spain,  262.     Richard  Francis,  3rd  Earl,  Major-General  and  Ambassador  from 

France  to  Prussia,  436,  499,  500. 

Union,  Act  of,  in  Scotland,  carried  by  intimidation  and  corruption  for  Anglo-Whig 
objects,  and  long  detested  there,  252-257,  280,  282,  299,  302,  342,  3^0-382,  3So, 
422,  434. 

Vaudois,  serve,  with  Huguenots,  against  France,  170,  171,  176,  17S,  180,  132. 
Villaviciosa,  decisive   defeat  of  Allies  at,  and  good  Eer\-ice  of  Count  O'Mahony, 
and  Irish  in  general  there,  to  Philip  V.  of  ^paiu,  277-280. 
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Wai-sh-Serraxt,  family,  in  France,  origin  of  varioudy  represented,  and  regiment 

of,  94-97. 
Wandewash,  English  beaten  out  of,  by  French,  under  Chevalier  Alexander  ilac 

Geoghegan,   of  Irish  Brigade,   530-534.     Taktm  by  Coote,   537,   5.S8.     Town 

retaken,  fort  besieged  by  Lally,  and  consequent  battle  there  between  him  and 

Coote,  539-.")46. 
Warren,  Colonel,  of  Irish  Brigade,  in  Scotland  with  Prince  Charles,  and  conveys 

him  back  to  France,  463,  464. 
Wauchop,  Brigadier  .John,  and  Colonel  Francis,  Scotch  Jacobite  officers  in  Ireland 

and  on  Continent,  105,  151,  152,  176-178. 
Wellington,    Duke  of,   his  testimony  respecting  obligations  of  England  to  Irish 

Catholic  recruits,  615,  616.     (And  see  note,  [*],  609.) 
Westmeath,  John  Nugent,  5th  Earl  of,  and  Major-General,  memoir  of,  500,  501. 
Whiteboys,  victims  of  landlord  oppression,  158,  159,  599,  600. 
Wild-geese,  flights  of,  or  emigrations  to  join  Irish  Brigade,  162,  465,  502,  587,  588, 

611. 
Williams,  George,  sentence  upon,  at  Wexford  Assizes,  in  1748,  under  Penal  Code, 

for  being  fjuilti/  of  becoming  a  Catholic,  478. 
Winds,  favourable  to  England,  165,  166,  184,  185,  303,  319,  343,  344,  395,  585. 
Wogan,  old  faaiily,  of  Kathcoffy,  County  Kildare,  &c.     Chevalier,  or  Sir  Charles, 

his  romantic  career  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  306-316. 
Women,  Irish,  most  prolific  known,  S-i.     Women,  naked,  on  horseback,  races  of, 

for  amusement  of  Duke  of  Cumberland's  camp,  434. 

Xerxes  and  Hawley  endeavour  to  slash  courage  into  their  soldiery,  429. 

Yankee  and  Yankee-Doodle  explained,  614. 

Ypres,   convent  of  Irish  Benedictine  nuns  at,   where  British  colours,   taken  by 
Kegiment  of  Clare  at  Ramillies,  deposited,  237,  238. 

ZiNZENDOEF,  regiment  of.     (See  Peterborough. ) 
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